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PERTAINING TO EACH, READY REFERENCE LISTS TO THE UNITED STATES, 
COLORED STATISTICAL DIAGRAMS, AND CITY MAPS, 


ALSO A 


CONCISE REVIEW, RICHLY ILLUSTRATED BY ENGRAVINGS, OF THE 


WORLD'S PEOPLES 
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. A Ss n 


IFES MEKONBRURC IONE: 


f HE PUBLISHERS of this comprehensive Atlas of the World desire to call attention to the fact that it is not a revised but an 
\ essentially new work which is herewith offered for the consideration of the public. 


Tt contains an accurate and invaluable set of hew maps, executed with the most scrupulous care; so that it may be 


confidently asserted, the geographical information contained in the Atlas includes not only the very latest changes and corrections, 
together with their minutest details, occurring in the United States, but also the most recent political developments, as well as geographical 
discoveries and explorations, which have taken place in every quarter of the globe. 

This information, properly constituting the chief feature of an atlas, is supplemented in a remarkably extensive manner by an 
entirely new text, presenting to the reader a novel and most interesting review of the World’s Peoples, their origin, historical and 
ethnological development, as well as the political status and relative importance of the countries they inhabit, the object being to engage 
the attention of the student by suggestion rather than through mere recital of empirical facts elsewhere detailed. The letter-press is 
profusely illustrated with cuts, specially obtained for the purpose, which, besides their value in typically portraying the subjects under 
consideration, are of intrinsic merit in representing the highest attainment of the engraver’s art. 

Another entirely new feature will be found in a series of short but comprehensive biographical sketches, accompanied by excellent 
portraits of prominent American and Foreign Statesmen, Patriots and Soldiers, Literary Men, and Inventors. 

Within an incredibly small space has been condensed a yast amount of historical, physical, educational, political, and statistical 
matter, comprehensively arranged under sub-heads, relating to every State and Territory of the Union. 

Among yarious other features of the present edition—such as tables of historical and physical data touching all countries and 
governments of the world —the publishers desire to call especial attention to the statistical diagrams incorporated in the work. Being 
compiled from the latest official reports of the Census Bureau, the arrangement adopted is that which, by its clearness and simplicity, 
will command for it a generous approval. These charts exhibit in an attractive form the area, population, agricultural and mineral 
products, together with the commercial and financial status of nations, as the maps show the geographical and topographical details of 
countries, affording an unequaled means of intelligent comparison between the United States and foreign nations. 

The Census reports, treating of the’ religious denominations in the United States, have been uranged in a special article. It gives 
all statistical data, and a short synopsis of the creed of each of them, presenting a unique review of this most important subject such 
as cannot be found elsewhere in equally conyenient and comprehensive form. 

In conclusion, the publishers venture to express the belief that in issuing the present Atlas they have succeeded in offering to the 


public a work superior to all others of similar volume and price. 


EXPLANATION OF MARGINAL INDEX. 


The index letters and figures following the names of counties and chief cities in the Marginal 
Index refer to that point on the map at which lines, if drawn between the letters upon either side 
and figures top and bottom of map, would cross each other at right angles. For example, to find 
“New York, D-5,” let the diagram below represent the map; New York is found near the crossing of 
lines D-D and 5-5. 


- 1 Oo Ss wp Yb Oo Pp 
Ca: ee = > 


The figures placed before the names of cities and towns denote the population in thousands or 
hundreds, according to the headings, care having been taken to arrange them in the order of their 


size, as shown by the latest Official Census Returns. 
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ATLAS OFSTHE WORLD: ‘ 


THE FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS. 


United States.—The history of the “Star Spangled Banner,” 
from the birth of the Nation down to the present time, is one of unusual 
interest. Prior to the Declaration of Independence the different colonies 
retained the standards of the mother country, with the addition, however, 
of some local emblem. Massachusetts, for instance, adopted for its 
emblem the pine tree, placing the device also on its coins. The “ Union, 
with a red field,” or, in other words, a red ensign, was displayed at New 
York in 1775, on a liberty pole, with the inscription, “‘ George Rex and the 
Liberties of America.” 

The first flag adopted by the ships of the United States as a National 
ensign consisted of the familiar horizontal stripes, with the British union, 
however, retained in a canton. In 1636, Governor Endicott, of Massachu- 
setts, a Puritan of the most austere type, cut the cross out of the banner. 
In 1637, the King’s arms were substituted for the cross. The Parliament 
of the Commonwealth, however, revived the standard of St. George, and 
the general court decreed that it be used on all appropriate occasions. 
The flags in use in America in these early times were of very various 
construction and arrangement of color. Sometimes a white field was 
charged with the cross; at others, the field was red with the cross cantoned 
on a white field; sometimes, too, the field was blue with the cross cantoned 
in white, and at times a pine tree or globe was displayed in the upper 
canton formed by the cross. Under the government of Sir Edmund 
Andros the flag of New England had a white field, charged with the cross 
of St. George, surmounted with a crown, and bearing the inscription J. R. 
(Jacobus Rex), On the union of the English and Scottish crowns, in 1707, 
the Union Jack of King James was adopted by the American Colonies. 

At the commencement of the Revolution the revolted Colonies dis- 
played quite a variety of flags, those so much spoken of in 1774 as the 
* Union flags” being red English ensigns, with the Union Jack, and bear- 
ing, in addition, such mottoes as “ Liberty,” “ Liberty and Union,” ete. 
The Connecticut troops displayed on their standards after the battle of 
Lexington the arms of the Colony, with the motto “ Qui transtulit, sustinet.” 
Some time later the Provincial Congress ordered that the regiments be 
distinguished by the colors of their flags. Nothing is known as to what 
flag, or whether any flag, was carried by the Americans at Bunker’s Hill. 
The motto, “An Appeal to Heaven,” was ordered by the Provincial 
Congress of Massachusetts, in 1776, to be born on the flag of the war- 
ships of that Colony, which was white with a green pine tree. The first 
war-ships commissioned by Washington, sailed under the pine-tree flag. 
Blue, with a white crescent, was the first republican flag unfurled in the 
South. This was hoisted on the fortifications of Charleston, in September, 
1779, being the design of Captain William Moultrie, who prepared it at 
the request of the Council of Safety. 

The flag known as the ‘Great Union” was first unfurled by Wash- 
ington at Cambridge, on January 2, 1776. It combined the thirteen 
alternate red und white stripes of the present United States flag, with the 
St. George and St. Andrew crosses on the blue canton where the stars now 
are. Commodore Hsek Hopkins bore this flae at the mast-head of his 
ship when he sailed with his fleet from the Delaware capes on February 
17, 1776. A yellow ensign, with the device of a rattlesnake about to 
strike, and bearing the motto “ Don’t Tread on Me,” was carried by 
Hopkins previous to the introduction of the “Great Union.” The snake 
emblem on many of the flags at the time was doubtless suggested by the 
illustrations at the heads of many of the newspapers of the time, repre- 
senting a snake in thirteen sections, each inscribed with an abreviation of 
the name of a Colony and bearing the motto “Join or Die.” Sometimes 
the snake was represented coiled around the base of a pine tree, and at others 
lying at length on a field of thirteen alternate red and white or red and 
blue stripes. When the “Grand Union,” whose official origin is somewhat 
obscure, was adopted, the legal rights of the mother country were still 
acknowledged by the Colonists; hence the combination of the crosses of 
St. George and St. Andrew was retained. The thirteen red and white 
stripes were probably derived from the red flag of the army and the 
white flag of the navy, which were previously in use. It is said that the 
thirteen stripes were first used in a banner presented by Captain Abraham 
Markoe to the light-horse troop of Philadelphia in 1774. This banner is 
still in the possession of the troop. 

The emblems of union with Britain was retained in the American 
flag till the year after the signing of the Declaration of Independence. 
As they were then considered altogether inappropriate, Congress decreed, 
on June 14, 1777, that “the flag of the United States be thirteen stripes, 
alternately red and white; that the union be thirteen stars, white in a blue 
field, representing a constellation.” This was the basis of the present 
United States flag, which only differs in the number of white stars 
cantoned on the blue, and is the first definitely recorded legislative act for 
the adoption of a National flag. Some of the flagsused, when only twelve 
of the States had ratified the articles of the Convention, bore only twelve 
stars. The National flag is supposed to have been first unfurled by Paul 
Jones on the Ranger, he having been appointed to the command of that 


ship on the very day that Congress passed the National-flag resolution. It 
is not known with any degree of accuracy by whom the stars were first 
suggested. Some ascribe their suggestion to John Adams, while others 
maintain that the design of the whole flag was borrowed from the arms 
borne by the Washington family. Still another origin is claimed for the 
National flag, it being asserted that the blue field was taken from the 
banner of the Scottish Covenanters, and is, therefore, significant of “the 
League and Covenant of the United States against oppression. 

The thirteen stars on the blue canton in the flag of 1777 were arranged 
in a circle, although no special form for their disposition was officially 
prescribed. The stars were probably disposed in a circle to symbolize the 
perpetuity of the new Nation, as well as the equality which existed 
among them. The National flag in this form continued unchanged until 
May, 1795, when, on the motion of Senator Bradley of Vermont, whose 
own State, as also Kentucky, had been admitted to the Union, it was 
decided that “the flag of the United States be fifteen stripes, alternate 
red and white; that the Union be fifteen stars, white in a blue field.” No 
provision, however, was made in the act for future alterations, and it was 
this identical flag that the Chesapeake flew in its famous encounter with 
the Shannon, off Boston, in 1813. Although several new States in the 
meantime had been admitted into the Union, no alteration was made upon 
the National flag until 1818. On January 2, 1817, the suggestions of Cap- 
tain Samuel C, Reid, a naval officer who gained renown for his defense of 
the brig General Armstrong, against a vastly superior British force in the 
Fayal Roads in 1813, were embodied in a bill that was reported but not 
acted on, in Congress. Captain Reid recommended that the stripes be 
reduced to the original thirteen, and that stars equal to the number of the 
States in the Union be adopted, formed into one large star, a new star to 
be added on the fourth of July next succeeding the admission of any new 
State. A bill, in which all these suggestions, except that designating the 
arrangement of the stars, were embodied, was approved by the President 
on April 4, 1818, and the flae thus constituted was hoisted over the hall 
of representatives at the National Capital on the 13th day of the same 
month. In consequence of the great increase in the number of stars, the 
circular arrangement had to be abandoned, and the stars are now disposed 
in parallel lines. The stars, however, in the unions of flags used by the 
War Department, are still generally grouped in the form of one large 
star. The naval flags invariably have the stars arranged in parallel 
lines, 

One of the first United States flags ever used at sea is still in 
existence. It is the flag bearing twelve stars, which was displayed by 
Paul Jones from the mast-head of his privateer, the Bon Homme Richard, 
during the engagement with the English war-ship Serapis, on September 
22,1799. In the course of the action the flag was shot away from the 
mast-head, whereupon Lieutenant Stafford, a volunteer in Paul Jones’ 
ship, leaped into the sea after it, and, though severely wounded in the 
exploit, succeeded in recovering it and replacing it on the mast. The 
flag which Lieutenant Stafford thus so bravely saved was afterwards 
presented to him by the Marine Committee of Congress, and is now 
cherished as an heirloom by his family. 

The blue union, with the forty-five white stars, when used separ- 
ately asa flag by itself, is called the Union Jack. The United States 
revenue flag, which was adopted by Congress in 1799, consists of sixteen 
perpendicular stripes, alternately red and white, the union being white 
with the National armsin dark blue. The union of this flag, used separ- 
ately, constitutes what is known as the Revenue Jack. The United States 
yacht flag is the same as the National flag, with the exception that the 
union shows a white foul anchor, surrounded by a circle of thirteen white 
stars on the blue field. The United States admiral flag is a plain blue 
field, without either stripe or star, The stripes alone, without the stars, 
have also been used by American admirals as a flag. The United States 
commodore pennant is like the Union Jack, but divides into two points at 
the flying end. The United States pennant bears the thirteen white stars 
on a blue field, finished by a long streamer of white andred. The United 
States revenue pennant, which was in use from 1779 to 1871, had red and 
white perpendicular bars anda union in blue of the National arms, like 
the revenue flag, with a streamer of red and white in horizontal stripes. 
In 1871, however, the revenue pennant was changed, and now is almost 
identical with the regular United States pennant, except in the arrange- 
ment of the flying portion of the streamer. 

Great Britain.—The national flag of Great Britain is a com- 
bination of the flags of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The flag of 
England was a red St. George’s cross on a white field. The flag of Scot- 
land was a white saltier, or St. Andrew’s cross, on a blue field; and the 
flag of Ireland, a red saltier, or St. Patrick’s cross, on a white field, On 
the union of the crowns of England and Scotland under King James I., in 
1603, the first union flag was formed by the combination of the St. 
George’s cross with the saltier of Scotland. This flag, however, seemed 
to be intended only for use by ships, asin a proclamation issued by King 
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James I., in 1606, it is ordered that “from henceforth all our subjects of 
this isle and our kingdom of Great Britain shall bear in the main-top the 
red cross commonly called St. George’s cross, and the white cross com- 
monly called St. Andrew’s cross, joined together according to a form made 


by our own heralds.” Owing, however, to the jealousy that existed 
between Scotland and England at the time, and the strength of national 
feeling, permission was granted by the same proclamation to each country 
to carry its own flag in the fore-top. 

During the Commonwealth, the parliament, claiming to be the parlia- 
ment simply of England, and of Ireland as a dependency, removed the 
Scotch cross with its blue field from the flag, The union flag was once 
more introduced on the Restoration, in 1660, and when the parliaments of 
England and Scotland were united in 1707, it was proclaimed that the 
union should be used “in all flags, banners, standards, and ensigns, both 
at sea and land.” On the constitutional union of Great Britain with Ire- 
land, in 1801, the Irish saltier, or St. Patrick’s cross, was introduced into 
the union flag, which is the present national flag. 

The Union Jack is simply a smaller size of the “Great Union,” or 
national flag, and is properly only a ship-flag. A Union Jack can only 
properly be called so when it is flown on the jack-staff of the bowsprit of 
aship. The British ensign, under which all merchant ships of that 
country have sailed since 1801, is a red field with the union in the canton. 
Although the union flag was declared the national flag in 1606, the union 
was not introduced into the ensign until 1707. The ensign prior to that 
bore only the red cross of St. George in the canton. The white ensign, 
that under which Lord Nelson won his last brilliant victory at Trafalgar, 
is the flag which is now flown by all the Queen’s ships in commission, A 
blue ensign may also be used by British merchant ships when commanded 
by officers of the Royal Naval Reserve, and manned by a crew, one- 
third of whom belong to the Reserve. 
is red, with an anchor and cable. 

On the royal standard, the royal arms of England—three llons— 
occupy the first and fourth quarters. A red lion rampant, the old royal 
standard of Scotland, appears on the second quarter, and the third quarter 
shows the Irish emblem—a golden harp. Two of the three English lions 
were the arms of William I.,and these were borne by the English kings till 
the reion of Henry Il. The latter added the arms of the Duke of 
Aquitaine—one lion—to the royal standard, on the occasion of his mar- 
riage with Eleanor of Aquitaine. The fleur-de-lis of France were quar- 
tered with the English arms on the royal standard by Edward III., and 
continued until George III. expunged them and substituted the arms of 
his German dominions, These were inturn dropped by Queen Victoria 
on her accession to the throne. From 1172 until the reign of Henry VIII. 
the standard of Ireland bore three gold crowns. The device was then 
changed to a golden harp. 

Germany.—The German national ensign is white, charged with a 
black cross, with the imperial black eagle at the intersection of the cross. 
It bears also in the dexter canton the cross of Prussia on a black, white, 
and red field. The German merchant flag is black, white, and red in 
equal horizontal stripes. The new standard of the Emperor of Germany, 
designed after the Franco-Prussian war and the unification of Germany, is 
a yellow field, charged with a black cross bordered with white, at the inter- 
section of which there is a shield with a yellow ground bearing a black 
eagle with red beak and claws, on whose breast there is a white shield, 
charged with another black eagle, also bearing ashield on its breast. The 
main shield is surmounted with a large crown, and the various parts of the 
standard are studded with smaller crowns, eagles, and other devices. The 
standard bears the motto: “ Gott mit Uns, 1870.” The most recent flag 
of the North German Empire is the black, red, and gold, which is said to 
have originated in the the time of Barbarossa. The roadway from the 
Dom to the Romer Palace was covered with carpet of black, red, and gold, 
when that emperor was crowned in Frankfort Cathedral, in 1152. The 
carpet was afterward given to the people, who cut it into pieces, which 
they carried around the city as flags. 

France.—the tricolor of France—blue, white, and red, in vertical 
stripes—dates from early in the great revolution, and was constituted the 
national standard in 1792. The French national ensign has passed 
through many changes. The blue hood ot St. Martin was borne upon the 
standard of the ancient kings, and this gave way to the oriflamme which 
at first, was only the banner of the abbey of St. Denis. In the 15th 
century the standard of France was white, sprinkled with golden fleur-de- 
lis. Henry IV., who founded the house of Bourbon, adopted the white 
flag, charged with his family escutcheon—three golden fleur-de-lis on a 
blue shield. This is the ‘“cornette blanche” for which the Count de 
Chambord contends. ‘Che tricolor is claimed to be the union of the blue 
banner of St. Martin, the red oriflamme of St. Denis, and the ‘ cornette 
blanche.” Napoleon’s imperial standard was the tricolor, sprinkled with 
golden bees, and bearing also the eagle of France. The present arrange- 
ment of the colors in vertical stripes was fixed by law in 1830, since which 
time the tricolor has remained unchanged as the national flag. 

Russia.—the imperial standard of Russia is yellow, charged with 
the double-headed eagle of Constantine the Great, representing symbolic- 
ally the Eastern and Western Empires. Ivan I. adopted this emblem 
on the occasion of his marriage with a princess of the imperial house of 
Greece. The double-headed eagle, which is black, bears on its breast, on 
a red field, St. George and the Dragon, the ancient arms of Russia, and 
now the arms of the city of Moscow. The Russian merchant flag, or ensign, 
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is white, blue, and red in horizoztal stripes. The white is uppermost, and 
the blue and red are placed together below in the order named. Yhis 
bringing of the blue and red thus into juxtaposition is contrary to all 
notions of heraldic propriety. The Russian ensign is white, with a blue 
cross intersecting diagonally. The original Russian ensign is said to have 
been borrowed by Peter the Great from the Dutch, and was just the 
Dutch flag turned upside down. 

Austria.—the imperial standard of Austria is yellow, charged with 
the imperial Roman double-headed eagle, and has a brilliant border of 
gold, silver, blue, and black. Austria-Hungary has its owa national ensign 
of three equal horizontal bars, the chief red, the middle white, and the base 
red and green. On the middle bar are two shields, one containing the 
arms of Austria, and the other the arms of Hungary. The national colors 
of Hungary are red, white, and green, and on the Austria-Hungarian flag 
the green is added for Hungary. The present war ensign of Austria is 
red, white, and red, placed horizontally, and in the centre a shield of the 
same colors within a gold border, surmounted by the royal crown. The 
Austrian merchant flag is red, white, and red in horizontal stripes. 

Spain.—the royal standard of Spain in the time of Ferdinand and 
Isabella bore the arms of Castile, Leon, Aragon, Granada, and the Two 
Sicilies. It was a flag of this kind that was carried by the ships of Colum- 
bus, though Columbus bore also, as a personal flag, a white swallow-tailed 
pennon, bearing a Latin cross in green between the letters f. Y. crowned. 
This flag was presented to him by Queen Isabella. These flags are notable 
as the first that ever crossed the Atlantic. The Spanish national flag dis- 
played, under the rule of the Bourbons, the Bourbon fleurs-de-lis and the 
arms of Leon, Granada, and Castile. The present royal standard is, as 
shown in the illustration, a very elaborate construction, comprising among 
its bearings the arms of Castile, Sicily, Burgundy, and others. The 
national ensign, on the other hand, is marked by the utmost simplicity, 
being composed of yellow and red horizontal stripes. The Spanish flag of 
war is red, yellow, and red in horizontal stripes, the yellow division bearing 
the royal arms. 

Portugal.—tThe flag of Portugal has one of the most interesting 
and honorable records in history, and the devices which it displays date 
back to a very early period. The Portuguese national ensign is blue and 
white, bearing in its centre a red shield, charged with towers or castles for 
the kingdom of Algarve, which Alphonsus III. received from the King of 
Castile on the oceasion of his marriage with the daughter of the latter in 
the year 1278. The present flag is on!y a modification of the flag borne 
by the intrepid early discoverers, and which won so much glory for Portu- 
gal in the time of Prince Henry the Navigator. The present royal standard 
is red, charged with the same device as appears on the national flag. 

TItaly.—tThe Italian national ensign displays green, white, and red in 
vertical bars in the order named. In the centre of the white bar is a red 
shield, bordered with blue and charged with a white cross—the arms of the 
Dukes of Savoy—surmounted by a crown. The Italian flag was designed 
by Napoleon I. at the time of his declaration of the Kingdom of Italy. It 
is simply a modification of the French flag, the division next the staff being 
green instead of blue. Green was a favorite color with Napoleon. The 
merchant flag of Italy is green, white, and red in vertical divisions, the 
white division being charged with bearings the same as those on the 
national ensign, with the exception of the crown. The present royal 
standard of Italy is white with a blue border, and bearing the royal arms 
surmounted with a crown, and flanked on either side with national flags 

The Netherlands.—The royal flag of The Netherlands is red, 
white, and blue in horizontal stripes. On the white division are the royal 
arms, consisting of two crowned lions rampant, supporting a blue shield, 
bearing another lion rampant, surmounted by a crown, and bearing on a 
scroll the motto, ‘Je Maintiendrai.” The ensign is exactly the same 
arrangement of red, white, and blue, without the royal arms. The victori- 
ous Dutch admiral, Van Tromp, after he had defeated the English fleet 
under Blake in 1652, cruised about the English Channel with a broom for 
a war ensign at the mast-head of his flag-ship, in token that he could sweep 
the seas. : 

Belgium.—tThe royal standard of Belgium is black, yellow, and 
red in vertical bars, with the royal arms, surmounted by a crown, and bear- 
ing the motto, “L’Union Fait La Force,” on the yellow bar. The merchant 
flag is the same, lacking the royal arms. These colors, which are arranged 
after the manner of the French flag, were adopted by the Belgian govern- 
ment in 1881, the year after that country threw off the yoke of Holland. 
They are the colors of the Duchy of Brabant. 

Norway.—the Norwegian ensign is a red field, charged with a 
blue cross bordered with white, but the border is generally worn so broad 
as to make the combination represent two crosses, a blue cross super- 
imposed on a white one. The union of the Norwegian and Swedish flags 
in the canton was introduced in the year 1817, when the two countries 
were united under one king. The combination in the canton is arranged 
after the fashion of the English Union Jack. The Norwegian standard 
bears, at the intersection of the blue cross, the royal arms, but is in all 
other respects the same as the ensign. The merchant flag is the same as 
the ensign, except that it is square at the flying end instead of ending in 
three points, like the ensign and standard. 

Sweden.—the Swedish national ensign is blue with a yellow cross, 
and, like the Norwegian flag, has on a canton the combination of the 
united flags of Sweden and Norway. This canton, as in the case of the 
Norwegian flag, was introduced in 1817. The Swedish royal standard is 
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the same as the ensign, with the addition of the royal arms at the intersec- 
tion of the yellow cross. The Swedish merchant flag, as in the case of that 
of Norway, is exactly the same as the ensign, except that it has not the 
three points at the flying end. : 

Bolivia.—tThe ensign of Bolivia is yellow, red, and green in equal 
horizontal stripes, the red stripe bearing in its centre a representation of a 
volcano with the sun and seven stars, inclosed in a circlet of green leaves. 
The volcano was doubtless suggested by the great volcano of Serhama in 
Western Bolivia, which rises to a height of 23,000 feet. The merchant 
flag of Bolivia lacks the volcano and other devices on the red stripe, but is 
otherwise the same as the ensign. 

Burmah.—tThe Burmese flag has a most striking appearance. Ona 
white field, and inside a red circle, is a peacock resplendent in all the beauty 
of a magnificent spreading tail. Since Burmah came under the rule of 
Britain, the Governor-General of India has also a Burmese flag, which 
simply consists of the Union Jack, with a star, circle, and crown placed at 
the intersection of the red cross, and bearing the motto, “ Heaven’s Light 
Our Guide.” 

Venezuela.—Yellow, blue, and red are the colors of the three hori- 
zontal stripes of the Venezuela ensign. On the yellow division, toward 
the staff end, is a shield with three cantons, one in each of the colors of 
the stripes, and bearing a white horse, a sheaf of grain, and other devices. 
The Venezuelan merchant flag has the same three stripes as the ensign, 
but on the blue there are seven white stars. 

Ecuador.—the ensign of Ecuador is divided into three equal 
vertical divisions, the colors being white, blue, and white. On the blue 
are five stars in white. The Ecuador merchant flag is exactly the same as 
the ensign, without the stars. Another flag of Ecuador is yellow, blue, 
and red in horizontal stripes, the yellow stripe being twice the width of the 
others. Instead of yellow, white is sometimes shown for the chief stripe. 

Hawaiian Islands.—The flag of Hawaii is arranged in eight 
stripes of white, red, and blue, there being three stripes each of white and 
red and two of blue. There is a canton in the upper corner nearest the 
staff, which is practically identical in its arrangements and colors with the 
English Union Jack. The flag was given to the islanders by the British 
Government. 

Paraguway.—the flag of Paraguay is red, white, and blue in equal 
horizontal stripes, but varies slightly in the device on the white division on 
the reverse side. On one side there is an oval inclosing a lion and other 
devices; on the other side the lion is absent, and a large yellow star fills 
its place. Another Paraguayan flag, as shown in the illustration, has on 
the white stripe two trees crossed. 

Chile.—The ensign of this warlike and progressive nation is 
divided into white and red horizontal stripes. A canton in blve, occupy- 
ing one-third of the upper or white division, bears in its centre a large 
white star. 

Siam.—the national ensign of Siam is red, bearing in its centre 
the sacred white elephant. The royal standard has a red field, charged 
with a blue centre bearing three strange devices in gold. 

China.—The Chinese flag is a yellow ground, bearing a hideous- 
looking dragon, and bordered with blue and white. Another Chinese flag 
is nearly triangular in form, with an indented border, and bears in its centre 
a nondescript creature somewhat resembling the lizard. The Chinese 
national flag, officially announced as such in 1872, is triangular in shape, 
and made of deep-yeliow bunting, with a blue dragon in the centre, 
snapping at a red pearl or ball. The Chinese emblem of the dragon dates 
back to the remotest antiquity. 

Japan.—The national flag of Japan is a white field, charged with 
a blood-redrising sun. The origin of this device doubtless springs from the 
fact of Japan being the land of the far east, the source of the sun, as her 
name indicates. The imperial flag of Japan has a field of red and yellow 
wall-paper-like design, in the centre of which is a yellow sun. The Jap- 
anese have many other flags in various combinations of red, blue, white, 
and yellow. The emperor recently adopted for his emblem the chrysan- 
themum, with dragon and phenix for supporters. 

Haiti.—The merchant flag of Haiti is blue and red in two equal 
horizontal divisions. The Haitian ensign, however, while preserving the 
same ground, has in the centre a white field bearing two cannons, six 
muskets, a drum, and two sets of the national colors, as well as other 
emblems. 

Denmark.—the royal standard of Denmark is red, with a white 
cross, and bearing on its face, on a white field, the national arms in red, 
blue, and gold. The shield, which has many cantons, bearing lions and 
other animals, is surmounted by a crown and supported on either side by 
a rugged-looking, nude figure, girdled with green leaves and bearing a 
ponderous club. According to the old tradition, this standard descended 
from heaven in the year 1219, in answer to the prayer of King Waldemar, 
while he was leading his forces against the pagans of the regions around 
the Baltic. Whatever its origin, however, it is known to date with cer- 
tainty from the thirteenth century. The Danish merchant flag is simply a 
red field, charged with a white cross. The Danish ensign at the time of 
their dominion in Britain was a raven. 

Turkey.—tThe sacred green standard of Mahomet, which the Mos- 
lems believed to have been brought from heaven by the angel Gabriel, is 
kept in the mosque of Ayyub, being only brought out in times of rebel- 

lion and war. The Turks believe it to insure Ottoman success. The 


origin of the crescent borne on the Turkish standards is from the ancient 
city of Byzantium. That city was saved from falling into the hands of 
Philip of Macedon through his army being revealed to the inhabitants 
by the light of the moon, and the people adopted the crescent moon as 
theiremblem. The Turks, when they came into possession, seeing every- 
where this emblem, thought it a good omen and placed it on their flag. 
The standard with a white crescent and star on the red field was first 
hoisted by Mahomet II., after the capture of Constantinople in 1453. 
The Turkish merchant flag has a green field charged with a red circle, 
bearing in the centre a white crescent. In 1876, when the Sultan 
needed the aid of his Christian subjects in war, a crimson banner bearing 
a cross and a crescent was borne through the streets of Constantinople. 

Greece.—The national ensign of Greece is blue and white in hori- 
zontal stripes, with a blue canton, bearing a white cross, at the intersection 
of which is a crown. The royal standard of Greece is a blue field, with a 
white cross, which bears at its intersection the royal arms. The Greek 
merchant flag is the same as the ensign, excepting that it lacks the crown. 
Greece adopted her colors from Bavaria out of compliment to her first 
king who hailed from that country. The ancient standard of Greece 
was a piece of armor on the endof a spear. The various cities of 
ancient Greece have different sacredemblems. Athens was distinguished 
by the owl and the olive, while Corinth bore a Pegasus. 

Mexico.—The Mexican ensign is green, white, and red, in vertical 
stripes. On the white division is an eagle grasping a green serpent with 
beak and claw. The merchant flag of Mexico is the same as the ensign, 
lacking the eagle and serpent. The ancient national standard bore the 
armorial ensign of the State in embroidery of gold and feathers, The 
standard of Cortez at the conquest of Mexico was of black velvet, em- 
broidered with gold, and emblazoned with a red cross and blue and white 
flowers, Another standard of Cortez, still preserved in the National 
Museum at the Capital, represents on one side the Virgin, crowned and 
surmounted with twelve stars. On the reverse side are the arms of 
Castile and Leon. 

Peru.—tThe Peruvian ensign is red, white, and red, in vertical 
divisions, the colors having probably been suggested by the red and white 
feathers worn in the head-dress of the ancient Incas, On the white 
division are the national arms, a shield, the upper two quarters of which 
are white and charged respectively with a deer and a tree, and the lower, 
red, charged with a cornucopia, displaying a profusion of fruits. The 
merchant flag of Peru is simply red, white, and red in equal vertical bars, 
The ancient Peruvian standard bore a glistening rainbow, in harmony with 
the claim of the Incas to be the children of the skies. 

Uruguay.—The national flag of Uruguay has alternate stripes of 
white and blue, the blue stripes being twice the width of the white. On 
a white canton is the national emblem—a golden sun with rays—borne by 
Uruguay since the separation from Brazil in 1828, 

Argentine Kepwblic.—The national ensign of the Argentine 
Republic strongiy resembles that of Uruguay. It is composed of blue, 
white, and blue in equal horizontal stripes, Towards the hoist end of the 
white stripe is a golded sun, like that on the flag of Uruguay. The 
merchant flag is just the ensign without the sun on the white stripe. 

Persia.—The Persian flag is a peculiar structure, with a white field 
tipped with red corners, and in the centre, encircled with a wreath of 
green leaves, a yellow lion holding in one of his fore paws a huge dagger. 
A plain lion is also seen on another Persian flag, on a white field bordered 
with green. The Shah of Persia’s flag is in pale blue and yellow stripes 
with a variety of crescents, crosses, stars, and a scimitar on the stripes. 
The ancient standard, adopted by Cyrus, was the golden eagle, with out- 
stretched wings on a white field. The sacred standard of the Persians 
for many centuries, until the conquest by the Moslems, was the leather 
apron of the blacksmith Koah, who delivered the Persians from the tyranny 
of Sohek. A figure of the sun was also employed for a royal standard in 
ancient times, when the King was present with his forces. The Persian 
flag-staff ends in a silver hand. 


Egypt.—tThe Egyptian flag is a red field, with three white crescents 
and stars. Egypt being a dependency of Turkey, has the same emblems 
on its flag as the Ottoman Empire. Standards are said by ancient writers 
to have been invented by the Egyptians. In ancient times their standards 
consisted of figures of their sacred animals, such as the ibis and dog, 
borne on the end of astaff or spear. Lizards, beetles, and birds crowned 
with fan-like ornaments, were also borne on their standards, with many 
curious symbols. 


India.—The flags and banners of India are as various as the royal 
princes and deities of that country. The great banner of Mewar bears a 
golden sun on a crimson field. The ensigns of the Bijala of Kalyan were 
the lion, the bull, and the goose, A golden eagle appeared on the ensign 
of the Tadu and Silahara. The Rattas tribe displayed a golden hawk and 
crocodile. The standard of Odeyporis bears a golden sun ona red disc; 
that of the Guicowar a blue elephant, and that of the Nizam a full moon 
on a green shield. The Indian ensign is a yellow field, with a red and 
white border. 

Liberia.—tThe flag of Liberia is composed of red and white 
horizontal stripes, with a blue canton bearing one white star. The colony 
having been founded by the American Colonization Society in 1820, in 
behalf of liberated slaves from the United States, based its flag upon the 
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Brazil.—The ensign of Brazil, while elaborate, is by no means 
artistic. It has a green field charged with a yellow diamond, bearing 
a blue sphere, upon which are disposed twenty-one stars, emblematic of 
the states and federal district, and the motto, “Ordem e Progreso.” The 
Brazilian Jack has a green field, with a cross composed of twenty white 
stars. The Brazilian standard is like the ensign, except that there is no 
yellow diamond, and the other devices are colored entirely in yellow on 
the green field. 

Colombia.—The national ensign of Colombia is yellow, blue, and 
red in equal stripes, with the national arms—white shield surmounted by 
a white bird—on the blue and yellow stripes. The stripes on the ensign 


have at different times been horizontal and vertical, and the device also 
has varied. The merchant flag is yellow, red, and blue, without any 
emblematic device. 

Switzerland.—The national flag of the Swiss republic, which for 
centuries has waved over the home of religious freedom and the refuge of 
the oppressed, is a simple white cross in the center of a red field. The 
device, which is almost the same as that on the arms of Savoy, is a fitting 
national emblem for the Helvetians, who, from the time of Casar down 
through the middle ages to modern times, have been warlike and patriotic, 
defenders alike of the Christian faith and political and personal liberty. 
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All mailable matter for transmission by the United States, in the United States, is divided into 
four classes: 

First-class Matter.—Written matter, namely, letters, postal cards, and all matter wholly 
or partly in writing, whether sealed or unsealed (except manuscript copy accompanying proof 
sheets), and all matter sealed or otherwise closed against inspection. 

Rates of letter postage to any part of the United States, 2 cents per ounce or fraction thereof. 

At offices where there is no free delivery by carriers, 1 cent per ounce or fraction thereof. 

Rates on specially delivered letters, 10 cents on each letter in addition to the regular postage. 
Special delivery stamps must be affixed to such letters. 

Prepaid letters will be reforwarded from one postoffice to another upon the written request of 
the person addressed, without additional charge for postage. The direction on forwarded mail 
may be changed as many times as may be necessary to reach the person addressed. 

Second-class Matter.—All newspapers, periodicals, or matter exclusively in print and 
regularly issued at stated intervals as frequently as four times a year. 

Rates of postage to publishers, 1 cent a pound or fractional part thereof. Publications designed 
primarily for advertising or free circulation, or not having a legitimate list of subscribers, are 
excluded from the pound rate and pay third-class rate. 

Rates of postage on transient newspapers, magazines, or periodicals, 1 cent for each four 
ounees or fraction thereof. Second-class matter entitled to special delivery when special delivery 
stamp is affixed in addition to regular postage. 

Third-class Matter.—Mail matter of the third class includes printed books, pamphlets, 
engravings, cireulars (in print or by hectograph, electric-pen, or similar process), and other matter 
wholly in print, proof-sheets, corrected proof-sheets, and manuscript copy accompanying the same. 

The rate on matter of this class is 1 cent for each two ounces or fraction thereof. 

Manuscript unaccompanied by proof-sheets must pay letter rates. 

Third-class matter must admit of easy inspection, otherwise it will be charged letter rates on 
delivery. It must be fully prepaid, or it will not be forwarded. Its wrapper must bear no writing 
or printing except the name and address of the sender, and a return request. 

The limit of weight is four pounds, except single books in separate packages, on which the 
weight is not limited. It is entitled. like matter of the other classes, to special delivery when special 
delivery stamps are affixed in addition to the regular postage. 

The name and address of the sender, preceded by the word “ from,” may be written upon the 
package, and a simple manuscript dedication may appear in a book or other third-class matter. 

Fourth-class Matter.—Fourth-class matter is all mailable matter not included in the 
three preceding classes, which is so prepared for mailing as to be easily withdrawn from the wrapper 
and examined. It embraces merchandise and samples of every description, and coin or specie. 

Rate of postage, 1 cent for each ounce or fraction thereof (except seeds, roots, bulbs, cuttings, 
scions, and plants, the rate on which is 1 cent for each two ounces or fraction thereof). This 
matter must be fully prepaid, or it will not be forwarded. The affixing of special delivery 10-cent 
stamps in addition to the regular postage entitles fourth-class matter to special delivery. Limit of 
weight of fourth-class matter (excepting liquids) four pounds. Limit of admissible liquids four 
ounces. 

Registration.—All kinds of postal matter may be registered at the rate of 8 cents for 
each package in addition to the regular rates of postage, to be fully prepaid by stamps. Each 
package must bear the name and address of the sender, and a receipt will be returned from the 
person to whom addressed. Mail matter can be registered at all postoffices in the United States. 

The Post-office Department or its revenue is not by law liable for the loss of any registered or 
other mail matter. 

Domestic Money Orders.— Domestic money orders are issued by money-order post- 
offices for any amount up to $100, at the following rates: 

For sums not exceeding §2.50, 3 cents; over $2.50 to $5, 5 cents; over $5 to $10, 8 cents; over $10 
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Stamped Envelopes.— Embossed stamped envelopes and newspaper wrappers of several 
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advance on the postage rate. Stamps cut from stamped envelopes are valueless; but postmasters 
are authorized to give good stamps for stamped envelopes or newspaper wrappers that may be 
spoiled in directing, if presented in whole condition and with satisfactory evidence. 


All matter concerning lotteries, gift concerts, or schemes devised to defraud the publie, or for 
the purpose of obtaining money under false pretenses, is denied transmission in the mails, 

Applications for the establishment of postoffices should be addressed to the First Assistant 
Postmaster-General, accompanied by a statement of the necessity therefor. Instructions will then 
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be given and blanks furnished to enable the petitioners to provide the department with the neces- 
sary information. 

The franking privilege was abolished July 1, 1873, but the following mail matter tuay be sent 
free by legislative saving clauses, viz.: 

1. All public documents printed by order of Congress, the Congressional Reeord and speeches 
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prepaid by stamps. 

(From the United States Official Postal-Guide.) 

Suggestions to the Public.—Mail all letters, etc., as early as practicable, especially 
when sent in large numbers, as is frequently the case with newspapers and circulars. 

All mail matter at large postoffices is necessarily handled in great haste, and should, therefore, 
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one sheet of paper, or any other article than paper is enclosed. Being often handled, and 
even in the mail-bags subject to pressure, such envelopes not infrequently split open, giving 
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Never send money or any other article of value through the mail except either by means of a 
money order or in a registered letter. Any person who sends money or jewelry in an unregistered 
letter not only runs a risk of losing his property, but exposes to temptation everyoue through 
whose hands his letter passes, and may be the means of ultimately bringing some clerk or letter 
carrier to ruin. 

See that every letter or package bears the full name and post-office address of the writer, in 
order to secure the return of the letter, if the person to whom it is directed can not be found. A 
much larger portion of the undelivered letters could be returned if the names and addresses of the 
senders were always fully and plainly written or printed inside or on the envelopes 
have large correspondence find it most convenient to use ‘special request envelop 
who only mail an occasional letter can avoid much trouble by writing a request to 
delivered,” etc., on the envelope. 

When dropping a letter, newspaper, etc., into a street mailing-box, or into the receptacle at a 
postoffice, always see that the packet falls into the box and does not stick in its passage; observe, 
also, particularly, whether the postage stamps remain securely in their places. 

Postage stamps should be placed on the upper right hand corner of the address side of all mail 
matter. 

The street and number (or box number) should form a part of the address of all mail matter 
directed to cities. In most cities there are many persons, and even firms, bearing the same name. 
Before depositing any package or other article for mailing, the sender should assure himself that 
it is wrapped and packed in the manner prescribed by postal regulations; that it does not contain 
unmailable matter nor exceed the limit of size and weight as fixed by law; and that it is fully 
prepaid and properly addr The postage stamps on all mail matter are necessarily canceled 
at once, and the value of those affixed to packages that are afterward discovered to be short-paid 
or otherwise unmailable is therefore liable to be lost to the senders. 

Letters can not be carried out of the mail except in postage- 
objection to a person who is not acting as a common carrier car 
stamped envelope or not. 

It is forbidden by the regulations of the Post-office Department for postmasters to give to any 
person information concerning the mail matter of another, or to disclose the name of a box-holder 
at a postofiice. 
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Religious Denominations in the United States, 1890. 
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The student of ecclesiastical history in America may well pause in dismay before 
the multitude of sects and minor organizations by whose establishments the Christian 
Church has become dismembered. The slightest shades of belief have often resulted 
in separatism, although the larger assemblages differ at times widely in their formu- 
lated faith, as well as in their observances. The causes of this great diversity in the 
religious thought of the New World are to be found in the natural operation of repub- 
lican institutions, which foster the freest development of individual thought and 
action; and, secondly, in the guarantee embodied in the organic law of the land— 
the I. Amendment to the Federal Constitution expressly providing that ‘‘ Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” Thus it is that, save they be subversive of public morals or an 
obvious infringement of statutory provisions, all opinions and all practices pertaining 
to religion, as interpreted by the highest court of appeal, are as untrammeled as the 
early faith which the Pilgrims and Puritans sought to save from persecution in 
England. 

The reports of the XIth United States Census (1890), from which this article is 
compiled, give data for forty-nine religious denominations, fifteen of which are 
divided into 109 sub-denominations. The total number of religious denominations, 
more or less distinct from each other, in the United States is, therefore, 143. The 
Jews, Theosophists, and some of the small societies and congregations are, besides 
the Chinese temples, the only non-Christian bodies included in this number. The 
census reports enumerate in addition 156 independent religious congregations, not 
commonly recognized as defined denominations, in the country — a total of 299, 

Twenty-three among the forty-nine denominations have over 25,000 communicants 
or members each. Twelve of these are divided into sub-denominations as follows: 
Three into two sub-denominations each; two into three sub-denominations each; one 
into four sub-denominations; one into seven sub-denominations; two into twelve sub- 
denominations each; one into fourteen sub-denominations, and two into seventeen 
sub-denominations each—a total of ninety-five sub-denominations for the twelve 
denominations. The remaining eleven denominations have no sub-denominations. 
The twenty-three denominations with over 25,000 communicants or members each 
are, therefore, divided into 106 sub-denominations. The data for these twenty-three 
denominations are given separately in the general diagram accompanying this article. 
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The other twenty-six denominations have less than 25,000 communicants or mem- 
bers each. Three of these are divided into sub-denominations as follows: Two into 
four sub-denominations each, and one into six sub-denominations—a total of four- 
teen sub-denominations for the three denominations. The remaining twenty-three 
denominations have no sub-denominations. The twenty-six denominations with less 
than 25,000 communicants or members each are, therefore, divided into thirty-seven 
denominations. The data for these twenty-six denominations are given as one 
item under ‘‘Minor Denominations” in the general diagram accompanying this 
article. 

The Catholic Church, with 6,276,499 communicants—all but 26,454 Roman 
Catholics —is the largest religious body in the country. There are four other denom- 
inations with over 1,000,000 communicants or members each — the Methodists, Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians, and Lutherans; ten more have over 100,000 communicants or 
members each. The total number of communicants or members of the twenty-six 
“minor denominations” is 146,335, and of the 156 independent organizations, 14,126— 
a total of 160,461. The smallest denomination, Adonai Shomo, has twenty members. 
The total number of communicants or members of all denominations in the United 
States, according to the census, is 20,580,318, which is equal to 32.67 per cent of the 
total population (62,978, 738) of the United States in 1890. 

The Baptists have the largest number of organizations, 42,480. There are three 
more denominations with over 10,000, and ten more with over 1,000 organizations. 
The total number of organizations in the country is 164,555. 

In value of church property the Methodists stand first with $132,140,179. Next 
come the Catholics with over 118 million dollars, the Presbyterians with nearly 
ninety-five million dollars, and the Baptists with over eighty-two million dollars. 
There are three more denominations with over thirty million dollars; three more with 
over ten million dollars; four more with over five million dollars, and five more with 
over one million dollars. The total value of church property in the country is $678, - 
768, 707. 

There are in the United States 141,919%5 churches, with a seating capacity of 
43,345,659, and 23,3034 halls and other edifices used for religious purposes, with a 
seating capacity of 2,452,228; a total of 165,222184 churches and other edifices, with 
a seating capacity of 45,797,887. 


CATHOLICS. 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


The Roman Catholic was the first Christian worship established in the territory 
now coustituting the United States. As early as 1512, only twenty years after the 
discovery of America by Columbus, Spanish priests began a mission tour in Florida 
and the Mississippi Valley. In the same century the native tribes of the Rio Grande, 
in the territory now known as New Mexico, were converted by Spanish priests from 
Mexico, The Catholic population in the archdiocese of Santa Fé is therefore said to 
be the oldest body of Catholics in the United States. French priests established a 
mission on Mount Desert Island, off the coast of Maine, in 1612, and there were other 
beginnings in different parts of the country. 

The first Catholic see erected was that of Baltimore, which dates from 1789. In 
1808 it was constituted an archdiocese. There are now thirteen provinces, the 
metropolitan sees being those of Baltimore, Oregon, St. Louis, New Orleans, Cin- 
cinnati, New York, San Francisco, Santa Fé, Philadelphia, Milwaukee, Boston, 
Chicago, and St. Paul, which were erected in the order named. Connected with 
these provinces are sixty-six dioceses, five vicariates apostolic, and one prefecture 
apostolic. 

The Roman Catholic Church has congregations in every State and Territory of 
the Union, including Alaska and the District of Columbia. 


. Snait Value of - 
Number of Church Seating ; - Seating “ Communicants 
Organizations.| Edifices. Capacity. Halls, etc. Capacity. ee or Members. 
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THE RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH. 


The full title of this body is the ‘‘Holy Orthodox Catholic Apostolic Oriental 
Church.” It arose in the Middle Ages from the Filioque controversy, there being 
a difference of doctrine between the eastern and western Christians of Europe con- 
cerning the procession of the Holy Spirit. The Western Church maintains that the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son; the Eastern that the procession is 
from the Father alone. The chief governing body of the Russian branch of the 
Greek Church is the holy synod at St. Petersburg. The churches of this faith in 
California and Alaska are under the ecclesiastical oversight of Bishop Vladimir of 
San Francisco, and many of them are supported financially by the imperial govern- 
ment of Russia. 
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THE GREEK CATHOLIC CHURCH (UNIATES). 


The Greek Catholic Church, commonly called Uniates, represents a body quite 
numerous in Austria, Hungary, and other eastern countries in Europe. This body 
is in communion with the Church of Rome, holding, contrary to other Greek 
churches of the East, to the procession of the Holy Spirit from the Son as well as 
from the Father, in accordance with the belief of the Latin Church, but maintaining 
otherwise its ancient discipline, allowing the lower clergy to marry, administering 
the communion in both kinds (bread and wine) to the laity, and using the Greek 
language in its ritual. 
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THE REFORMED CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


This movement began some ten or twelve years ago in New York City. It 
renounces allegiance to the pope, and differs in doctrine, polity, and usage from the 
Roman Catholic Church. It has congregations in New York, Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, and Illinois. 
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THE OLD CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


The Old Catholic churches in this country are due to the Old Catholic movement 
in Europe, with which they are in sympathy in doctrine and polity. They hold that 
the pope is a bishop simply, but is entitled to the primacy of honor. They agree 
with the Greek Church in rejecting jilogue in the creed, acknowledge seven sacra- 
ments, revere the monastic life, and venerate saints, angels, and sacred icons. 
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THE ARMENIAN CHURCH. 


The Armenian Church of Turkey is separate from both the Latin and Greek Catholic 
churches. As many Armenians have come to this country, congregations of them 
have been gathered during the past ten years in New York, Massachusetts, and 
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Rhode Island. They have no churches of their own, but meet for worship in chapels 
owned by the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
language. 


Their services are held in the Armenian 
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THE GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH (GREECE), 


This is the national church of the kingdom of Greece. It is the same in faith 
as the Orthodox Church of Russia. It has one chapel in this country, in connection 
with the consulate of Greece in New Orleans. 


AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL ZION CHURCH. 


A congregation of colored people, organized in New York City in 1796, was the 
nucleus of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. This congregation origi- 
nated in a desire of colored members of the Methodist Episcopal Church to hold 
separate meetings, in which they “might have an opportunity to exercise their 
spiritual gifts among themselves, and thereby be more useful to one another,” 
They built a church, which was dedicated in 1800, the full name of the denomination 
subsequently organized being given to it. The church entered into an agreement in 
1801 by which it was to receive certain pastoral supervision from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. It had preachers of its own, who supplied its pulpit in part. In 
1820 this arrangement was terminated, and in the same year a union of colored 
churches was organized, 


In its polity lay representation has long been a prominent feature. Laymen are 
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METHODISTS. 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Though John and Charles Wesley crossed the ocean in 1735 and labored in Georgia, 
the beginnings of Methodism in this country are dated from 1766. In that year, a 
Wesleyan local preacher from Treland, Philip Embury, gathered a few Methodists in 
the lower part of New York City for regular worship. Robert Strawbridge, likewise 
a Wesleyan local preacher and Irish immigrant, preached to a small number of 
people in Frederick County, Md., at about the same time. The first meetings 
in New York were held in Mr. Embury’s house; then they were transferred to a sail 
loft, and in 1768 an edifice was erected at a cost of $3,000. This was the first Meth- 
odist Church in the United States. Its site in John Street is still oceupied by a 
Methodist edifice. 

The first annual conference was held in Philadelphia in 1778, Thomas Rankin, one 
of Wesley's missionaries, presiding. At the close of 1784 a general conference met in 
Baltimore, December 24th, and the Methodist Episcopal Church was formally 
organized. 

In 1812, when the first delegated general conference was held, there were upward 
of 195,000 communicants. In 1872 lay delegates appeared for the first time in the 
general conference. Though the Methodist Episcopal Church has suffered heavy 
losses at various times by secessions and divisions, it has grown very rapidly, and is 
by far the most numerous Methodist body in the world. 


Chureh 
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METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SOUTH. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, which became a distinct branch in 1845, 
was due to aseparation provided for by the general conference which met in New 
York in 1844. A difference in the administration of the discipline on the subject of 
slavery was the cause of separation. The somewhat indefinite line of division be- 
tween the North and the South agreed upon in the plan of separation was not adhered 
to by both sides. During the late war the Northern church followed the Northern 
armies into the South, and after the restoration of peace gradually established churches 
allover the South. The Southern church has not extended itself far to the northward, 
except on the Pacific Coast, where it has conferences including, besides California, the 
States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Montana, It also has congregations in 
Indiana and Illinois. 
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15,017 | 12,68755 3,359,466 | 1,634 | 190,777 | $18,775,363 | 1,209,976 


AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 


This branch of American Methodism was organized in Philadelphia in 1816 by 
a number of colored members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. They withdrew 
from the parent body in order that they might have larger privileges and more free- 
dom of action among themselves than they believed they could secure in continued 
association with thelr white brethren. 

In doctrine, government, and usage the church does not essentially differ from 
the body from which it sprang. 
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Church. It is strongest numerically in the States of Ohio, North Carolina, Mary- 
land, and West Virginia, and is represented in most of the border and Southern 
States, but is not widely diffused among the Northern and Western States, 
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COLORED METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


The Colored Methodist Episcopal Church was organized in 1870 of colored mem- 
bers and ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
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FREE METHODISTS. 


This body was organized in 1860 at Pekin, N. Y., at a convention of ministers 
and members who had been expelled or had withdrawn from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The movement arose within the bounds of the Genesee conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, over differences concerning membership in secret 
societies, other questions of discipline, and the emphasis to be placed in preaching 
on certain doctrines, particularly sanctification, The new organization adopted the 
discipline of the mother church with important changes, There are no bishops, but 
general superintendents are elected every four years. District chairmen take the 
place of presiding elders. Persons are not received on probation simply on the 
expression of ‘‘a desire to flee the wrath to come,” but are required to give evidence 
of conversion, Members are requested to ‘lay aside gold, pearls, and costly array,” 
and dress plainly, and are forbidden to join secret societies or to indulge in the use 
of intoxicants and tobacco, 


Attendance at class meeting is a condition of member- 


ship. Church choirs and the pew system are not approved. 
| os - 
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WESLEYAN METHODIST CONNECTION OF AMERICA. 


In this title ‘‘connection” js used in a sense common to Methodism, especially 
British Methodism. It indicates congregations bound together by the same doc- 
trinal and ecclesiastical ties. This body was organized in 1843 by ministers and 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in consequence of dissatisfaction with 
the attitude of that body toward slavery and with some of the features of its 
government system. In doctrine it does not differ from other branches of Methodism. 
It refuses to receive as members those who belong to secret societies, and as long as 
the institution existed if maintained the same bar against those connected with 
slavery. 
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CONGREGATIONAL METHODISTS. 


Dissatisfaction with certain features of the system of polity led a number of 
ministers and members of the Methodist Hpiscopal Church, South, to withdraw and 
organize a body in which laymen should have an equal voice in church govern- 
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ment and local preachers should become pastors. The new church was organized 
in Georgia in 1852. In 1888 many of the churches and ministers went over into the 
Congregational denomination which appeared in the South after the war. 
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PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH. 


The Primitive Methodist Church is not a branch of American Methodism, but it 
came from England, being introduced first into Canada in 18438, and then into the 
United States. In England the Primitive Methodist Church came into existence in 
1812. It was organized by ministers and members of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church who believed in camp meetings and persisted in holding them. The 


Wesleyan conference declared camp meetings ‘‘highly improper and likely to be 
productive of considerable mischief.” 


| 
; A Value of + 
Number of Church Seating - 7 Seating eee Communicants 
Organizations.| Edifices. Capacity. Halls, ete, Capacity. ete or Members. 
84 78 20,930 11 1,670 | $291,993 | 4,764 


AFRICAN UNION METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH. 


This body came into existence about the same time the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church was organized —1816—from which it differs chiefly in objection 
to itinerant preaching, to a paid ministry, and to the episcopacy. 


A 4 e Value of : 
Number of Church Seating . 2 Seating Weesece Communicants 
Organizations.) Hdifices. Capacity. | Halls, ete. Ganacity. eH ae or Members. 
40 27 7,161 | 13 1,888 | $54, 440 8,415 


INDEPENDENT METHODISTS. 


These consist of congregations in Maryland, Tennessee, and the District of 
Columbia, which are not connected with any annual conference. They are mem- 
bers of an association which, however, has no ecclesiastical authority whatever. 
Each congregation is entirely independent. 


Number of Church Seating Halls. ete Seating pate os Communicants 
Organizations.) Edifices. Capacity. 2 "| Capacity. Prop: erty. or Members. 
15 14 7, 725 3 100 | $266,975 2,569 


ZION UNION APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 


This branch of colored Methodists, which is confined to the Virginias and the 
Carolinas, dates from the year 1816. Those who organized it differed from the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, opposing the itinerancy and a paid minis- 


try. The church has one bishop. 
Number of Church Seating ifatle vere Seating yalueee Communicants 
Organizations.| Edifices. Capacity. ye | Capacity. Property. or Members. 
32 ev | 10,100 | 1 100 | $15,000 | 2,346 
! 


UNION AMERICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


This is a body of colored Methodists having the same general doctrines and 
usages as other branches of Methodism. It was organized in 1813 in Wilmington, 
Del., by a number of colored members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Number of Chureh Seating Halls, ete, | Seating VEO Ge Communicants 
Organizations.| Edifices. Capacity. 1" | Capacity. Property. or Members. 
42 35 11,500 | 7 250 | $187,600 | 2,279 


NEW CONGREGATIONAL METHODISTS. 


This branch originated in Ware County, Ga., in 1881. It was organized by 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, who were aggrieved by a cer- 
tain action of a quarterly conference of that body. It has the same doctrines and 
substantially the same practical system as the Congregational Methodist Church. A 
number of its churches united with the Congregational denomination in 1888, 


; Value of An “ 
Number of Church Seating e Seating a et Communicants 
Organizations.| Edifices. Capacity. Halls, etc. Capacity. Epa. or wlembers. 
24 174 5,150 6 450 $3,750 1,059 


EVANGELIST MISSIONARY CHURCH. 


This organization of colored Methodists was formed in 1886 by ministers and 
members in Ohio who withdrew from the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES—Continvep. 


inclines in belief to the doctrine that there is but one divine person, Jesus Christ, ‘*in 
whom dwells all the Godhead bodily.” 


; . r Value of ‘ i 
Number of Church Seating | En Seating STeeyean Communicants 
Organizations.| Edifices. Capacity. | Halls, ete. Capacity. pene. or Members. 
11 3 | 1,050 | 9 2,650 $2,000 | got 


CONGREGATIONAL METHODIST CHURCH (COLORED). 


This body consists of congregations of colored members, organized into confer- 
ences by presidents of the Congregational Church, to which it corresponds in all par- 
ticulars of doctrine, polity, and usage. The only difference between the churches of 
the two bodies is that they are composed of white and colored persons, respectively. 


F Son be Saati Value of ; 
Number of Church Seating Seating Communicants 
feateane|l| mance Reps Halls, ete.| tie Chureh nak ates 
Organizations.) Hdifices. Capacity. Capacity. Property. or Members. 
9 5 585 4 450 $525 319 


TOTAL, METHODISTS. 


Number of Church Seating Halles ete Seating ane ce Communicants 
Organizations.) Edifices. Capacity. “1 ©) Capacity. ecceet or Members. 
O . ~ Ve moO ge | ~ 4 
51,489 46,187147| 12,863,178 6,057 652,688 $132,140,1 79| 4,589,284 


BAPTISTS. 


There are threebodies of Regular Baptists: the northern, southern, and colored. 
They are not separate by virtue of doctrinal or ecclesiastical differences; but each, 
nevertheless, has its own associations, State conventions, and general missionary and 
other organizations. 

The question of slavery was the cause of the separation between the Baptists of 
the Northern and the Baptists of the Southern States. In 1844 the controversy, which 
had been going on for some time, entered upon the decisive stage, and division took 
place in 1845. 


THE REGULAR BAPTISTS (COLORED). 


The colored Baptists of the South constitute the most numerous body of Regular 
Baptists. Not all colored Baptists are embraced in this division; only those who have 
separate churches, associations, and State conventions. There are many colored 
Baptists in Northern States, who are mostly counted as members of churches belong- 
ing to white associations. 


Number of Church Seating zy Value of Communicants 
Creanieoue | Edifices. Capacity. Halls, ete. Capacity Pr or Members. 


Seating | 


12,649 | 12,10044 


3,466,270 | 664 | 45,695 $9,175,587 | 1,362,140 


THE REGULAR BAPTISTS (SOUTH). 


This is the more numerous branch of white Baptists. After the division of 1845 
the Southern churches organized the Southern Baptist Convention, which meets 
annually. It has no ecclesiastical authority whatever. It represents churches in six- 
teen States. 


Number of Church Seating R Seating Value of aS 
cheanizavicns | Hdifices. Capacity. Halls, ete. Capacity. Eenaee | or Members. 
16,266 | 13,4721 | 4,340,657 | 2,639 | 325,865 | $18,152,599 | 1,276,491 


THE REGULAR BAPTISTS (NORTH). 


The Northern Baptists have churches in all the States north of the Virginias, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, and Texas, including the District of Columbia. Some churches on 
the border divide their contributions for the general benevolences between the 
Northern and Southern Baptist bodies, and one educational society represents both. 


Church Value of 


Number of Seating : Seating atari Communicants 
Organizations.| Edifices. Capacity. | Halls, ete. | Capacity. Sees DE Member 
7,902 7,066%, } 2,180,458 1,165 | 109,350 | $49,524,504 800,025 


THE PRIMITIVE BAPTISTS. 


Those who are variously known as ‘‘ Primitive,” ‘‘Old School,” ‘ Regular,” 
and ‘‘ Anti-Mission”” Baptists are so called because of their opposition, begun more 
than fifty years ago, to the establishment of Sunday-schools, mission, Bible, and other 
societies, which they regard as modern human institutions unwarranted by the 
scriptures and unnecessary. 


Number of Church Seating S, Seating Value of Communicants 
Organizations.) Edifices. Capacity. Halls, ete. Capacity. oes or eae 
2,687 2.82114 | 736,978 32 33,310 | $1,304,883 94,348 


for various reasons. It has no creed but the Bible; but, according to its bishop, it 
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THE FREEWILL BAPTISTS. 


The first church of this denomination was organized by Benjamin Randall in New 
Durham, N. H., in 1780. He was at first a Congregationalist. Changing his 
views on the subject of baptism, he became a Baptist; but he did not adhere to 
the Calvinistic doctrines of predestination, election, limited atonement, and final 
perseverance of the saints, as generally held at that time in that denomination. He 
was therefore adjudged unsound, and fellowship was withdrawn from him by the 
Baptists. His church and others of like faith which sprung up in New England 
were simply called Baptist churches. At the close of the century the distinctive 
word ‘‘ Freewill” was adopted, members having been popularly designated ‘‘ Free- 
willers,” in allusion to the doctrine held concerning the freedom of the will. 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


Number of 


ber | Seating 
Organizations. 


c Seating 
Capacity. 


Capacity. 


A 9d Communicants 
Halls, ete or Members. 


Church 
Hdifices. 


87,898 


| 
1,586 | 1,225 


349,309 | 349 37,260 | $3,115,642 


GENERAL BAPTISTS. 


The General Baptists are thus distinguished because originally they differed from 
the Particular or Regular Baptists in holding that the atonement of Christ was 
general, not particular; that is, for the whole race, and not simply for those effectually 
called. There were General Baptists in England early in the seventeenth century. 
General Baptists in New England associated themselves at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Churches were also organized in the first half of that century 
in Maryland, Virginia, and the Carolinas. Most of these early churches, it appears, 
subsequently became Regular or Calvyinistic churches. The confession of faith 
adopted by the general association declares that the Bible is the only rule of faith 
and practice; that there is one God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; that 
man is ‘‘fallen and depraved” and has no ability in himself to salvation; that he that 
endures to the end shall be saved; that rewards and punishment are eternal. 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


Chureh 
Edifices. 


es 
309 | 20875 


Seating | 
Capacity. | 


_ Number of 


Seating 
Organizations. 


Capacity. 


Communicants 


Halls, ete. or Members, 


| 71,850 | 180 | 28,201 | $201,140 | 21,362 


ORIGINAL FREEWILL BAPTISTS. 


In the first half of the eighteenth century a number of General Baptist churches 
were organized in North Carolina. These, with some which had been formed in 
Virginia a little earlier, constituted an association in 1729. Thirty years later many 
of these General had become Calvinistic or regular Baptist churches. . Those who did 
not unite with the Calvinistie associations were popularly called ‘‘ Freewillers,” 
because they held to the doctrine of the freedom of the will. Accepting that term, 
they became known eventually as Original Freewill Baptists, the word ‘‘ original” 
probably referring to their early history. Their doctrines are set forth in a confes- 
sion of faith consisting of eighteen articles. It declares that Christ ‘‘freely gave 
himself a ransom for all, tasting death for every man;” that God wants all to come to 
repentance; that ‘‘all men, at one time or another, are found in such capacity as that 
through the grace of God they may be eternally saved.” They believe in washing the 
saints’ feet and in anointing the sick with oil. 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


Church 
Edifices. 


_ Number of 
Organizations. 


Seating 
Capacity. 


Seating 
Capacity. 


Communicants 


Halls, ete. or Members. 


167 41,400 | 43 | 4,650 | $57,005 11,864 


OLD TWO-SEED-IN-THE-SPIRIT PREDESTINARIAN BAPTISTS. 


These are very conservative Baptists, who are not in fellowship with the Regular 
or Missionary, nor with the Primitive or any other body of Baptists. They are 
strongly Calvinistic, holding firmly to the doctrine of predestination, as their name 
indicates. The phrase ‘‘Two Seed” is understood to indicate their belief that there 
are two seeds, one of death and one of life. The former became implanted in man 
when he fell from the state of holiness in which he was created originally. The seed 
of life is communicated by the Holy Spirit to those who are called and regenerated. 
Many of the Two-Seed Baptists are strongly opposed to a paid ministry. They are 
Antinomians, and do not believe that the help of a minister is needed by the Savior 
to reach and save sinners. He is a full and complete Savior, and carries on the 
work of salvation without the help of men. ‘‘ Modern institutions,” such as Sunday- 
schools, theological seminaries, Bible and missionary societies, are regarded with 
marked disfavor, as among the Primitive Baptists. 


Chureh 
Edifices. 


Number of 
Organizations. 


Seating 
Capacity. 


‘Seating 
Capacity. 


Communicants 


Halls, ete. or Members. 


Church 


Value of 
Property. 


415 | 3332 104,180 80 5,710 | $135, 280 9,932 


UNITED BAPTISTS. 


The United Baptists, according to the articles of faith set forth by most of their 
associations, are now moderately Calvinistic. These articles declare that Christ 
“suffered and died to make atonement for sin,” not indicating whether this atone- 
ment was general or particular; that though the gospel is to be preached to all nations, 
and sinners are to be called upon to repent, such is their opposition to the gospel that 
they freely choose a state of sin; that God in his ‘‘mere good pleasure” elected 


or chose in Christ a great multitude among all nations; that through the influence of 
the Holy Spirit he ‘effectually calls them.” 


| Value of 


Communicants 
or Members. 


Seating 
Capacity, 


Church 
Edifices. 


Number of 


izati Halls, ete. | Seating 
Organizations y 


| Capacity. Oburch 


Property 
163 | 139 41,820 | 3 | 


9,361 


SEVENTH-DAY BAPTISTS. 


This is a body of Christian believers who hold that the seventh day of the week 
was observed as the Sabbath day, not only by Christ and his apostles in common with 
the whole Jewish nation, but also by the Christian church down to the fifth century. 
Indeed, in portions of the local and fragmentary Eastern churches the practice of 
keeping the seventh day still survives. In Europe frequent discussions in the church 
have resulted in a multitude of minor denominations, and various missions in differ- 
ent parts of the world have been marked by shades of religious opinion more or less 
divergent from the cardinal belief. 4 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


| Communicants 
| or Members, 


Church 
Edifices. 


Number of 
Organizations. 


Seating 


Seating 
Capacity. 


Halls, ete. Capacity. 


106 | 781g | 21,467 | 18 | 575 | $264,010 


BAPTIST CHURCH OF CHRIST. 


This body holds a separate position among the Baptists. Its oldest associations, 
the Elk River and Duck River, were organized in 1808 in Tennessee, where more 
than half of the communicants are found. Its articles of faith set forth a mild form 
of Calvinism, with a general atonement. This body claims to be the oldest body of 
3aptists, and that there were no others in Tennessee until 1825, when the Two-Seed 
churches came into existence, as the result of what is known as the antinomian 
controversy. 


Value of | 


Seating 
Capacity. 


Seating 
Capacity. 


Communicants 


Halls, ete. or Members. 


Church 


Number of Church 
Organizations., Edifices. Property. 


152 | 1343¢ | 


40,885 $56,755 | 8,254 


SEPARATE BAPTISTS. 


The Separate Baptists of the last century were those who favored the great 
Whitefield revival movement. They separated from those Baptists who, for various 
reasons, opposed the revival. They had considerable accessions from the Congrega- 
tional churches, and became numerous in New England, Virginia, and elsewhere. 
Most of these Separate Baptists formed a union with the Regular Baptists a century or 
more ago, but a few still maintain separate organizations. Separate Baptists are 
generally in doctrinal agreement with the Freewill Baptists, holding to a general 
atonement and rejecting the doctrine of election and reprobation. 


Church 
Edifices. 


Number of 
Organizations. 


Seating 


‘ ing Seating 
Capacity. 


u | Communicants 
Capacity. 


Halls, ete. or Members. 


Church 


| Value of 
Property. | 


24 19 | 5,650 | 525 $9,200 | — 1,599 


GENERAL SIX PRINCIPLE BAPTISTS. 


A small religious sect first appearing in America as a separate organization in 
Rhode Island in 1689. In church polity and views of baptism they are in accord with 
the Baptists in general. In doctrine they are Arminian. They are opposed to 
salaried preachers, and do not participate in missionary or philanthropic work. 


|e eee Value of 
Halls, ete. | Ge Church 
| eV ACYs Property. 


Church 
Edifices. 


Number of 


Seating 
Organizations. @ 


u Communicants 
Capacity. 


or Members. 


18 | 1314 3,600 | 400 | $19,500 937 


—— 


SEVENTH-DAY BAPTISTS (GERMAN). 


The Society of the Ephrata arose out of a division of the Tunker community 
about 1730. The fraternity was marked by unusual intelligence, and the settlement 
near Lancaster, Pa., the first established home of the denomination, was based upon 
the doctrines of the old Moravian communities, having been styled a ‘regularly built 
monastery, without the vows of the monastic orders.” 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


Church 
Edifices. 


Number of 


Seating 
Organizations. 


Seating 
Capacity. cy 


4 r Communicants 
Capacity. 


lis, ete. 
Halls, ete or Members. 


| 1,960 


6 33g $14,550 194 


TOTAL, BAPTISTS, 


Chureh 
Edifices. 


Number of 


Seating 
Organizations. 


Seating 
Capacity. 


Capacity. 


Communicants 


Halls, ete. or Members. 


Church 


Value of 
Property. 


42,480 | 37,242,a7,| 14,406,484 3,693,528 


5,540 | 596,466 | 882,175,953 
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PRESBYTERIANS. 


Presbyterians are those holding to the Presbyterian polity, government by 
presbyters or elders, and adhering to the Calvinistic system of doctrine. The several 
bodies in the United States bearing this name trace their origin back to the Refor- 
mation, in which John Knox was the most prominent figure. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
(NORTHERN). 


The earliest Presbyterian churches in this country were organized near the close 
of the seventeenth century. The elements composing them were chiefly English 
Puritans and Scotch and Irish immigrants. Rey. Francis Makemie is generally 
regarded as the founder of American Presbyterianism. He came to this country in 
1683 from Ireland, preached in Virginia, Barbadoes, and elsewhere, and organized a 
Presbyterian church at Snow Hill, Maryland, at the close of the century. In 1706 
Francis Makemie organized the first presbytery in America, the presbytery of 
Philadelphia. The first meeting of the General Assembly was held in Philadelphia 
in 1789. 

Early in the nineteenth century there was an extensive revival movement in the 
Cumberland Valley, Tennessee. Differences in doctrine and practice were devel- 
oped by this movement, and the Cumberland Presbyterian Church was organized. 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


Communicants 
or Members. 


Seating 
Capacity. 


Number of Church 


Organizations. 


Seating 


Capacity. Halls, ete. 


6,717 | 225 556 | 57,805 74,455,200 | 788,224 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES (SOUTHERN). 


In 1858 the Southern churches of the New School General Assembly separated 
from the Northern churches because of differences on the slavery question. There 
were four synods with fifteen presbyteries in the South, and these organized the 
United Synod, South. In 1861 there was a similar division in the Old School 
Presbyterian Church, resulting in the organization of the Presbyterian Church in 
the Confederate States of America, with eleven synods and forty-seven presbyteries. 
In 1864 this body and the United Synod, South, were united, and soon after 
the name Presbyterian Church in the United States was adopted. On account of 
similarity of titles this church is commonly called the Southern, and the parent 
body the Northern, church. 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


Church | Communicants 
Edifices, | or Members. 


Number of 


Seating 
Organizations, 


Capacity. 


Seating 


Halls, ete. Capacity. 


2,391 2,288 690,848 148 19,895 | $8,812,152 | 17 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


This church originated in 1810, being the result of peculiar customs pertaining to 
the organization, especially the revivals in Kentucky, discountenanced by the general 
synod, Certain features of the Westminster confession were repudiated by the new 
faith. 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


91,288 $3,515,511 


Chureh 
Edifices. 


Seating 
Capacity. 


Number of 
Organizations. 


Seating 
Capacity. 


Communicants 


Halls, ete. or Members. 


662,807 164,940 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (COLORED). 
This organization is of comparatively recent date, owing its origin to causes which, 
during the civil war, divided Northern and Southern opinions in matters of religion 
as well as politics, The doctrines are, however, essentially those of the parent body. 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$202,961 


Church 
Edifices. 


Communicants 
or Members. 


Number of 
Organizations. 


Seating 


Seating 
Capacity. 


Halls, ete. Capacity. 


238 53,914 8,645 13,439 


TOTAL, CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIANS. 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


Church 
Edifices. 


Number of 
Organizations. 


Seating 


{ Seating 
Capacity. 


Capacity. 


Communicants 


Halls, ete. or Members. 


2,201; 588 94,933 | $3,718,472 178,379 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF NORTH AMERICA (UNITED). 


The several branches of the Scottish separating churches continued to grow 
independently until, in 1858, the United Presbyterian Church was formed by a union 
of three synods, one of Associate and two of the Associate Reformed churches, thus 
assuming uniformity of faith and actions in a considerable portion of the church, 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$5, 408, 084 


Church 
Edifices, 


Seating 
Capacity. 


Seating 


Communicants 
Capacity. 


or Members. 


Number of 


Organizations. Halls, ete. 


866 831 264,298 50 94,402 


REFORMED PRESBYTERIANS. 


The Reformed Presbyterians of the United States, of whom there are several 
branches, are ecclesiastically descended from the Cameronians, or Reformed 
Presbyterians of Scotland, otherwise called Covenanters. The first presbytery in 
Scotland was organized in 1748. Eight years later the first Covenanter minister 
arrived in this country, and in 1774 the first Presbytery of this church in America 
was constituted. A few years later the members of this presbytery, joining with a 
number of Seceders, as they were called, also a Scottish Presbyterian division, 
organized the Associate Reformed Church. A division in this body resulted in the 
formation of the Reformed Dissenting presbytery, and the original presbytery being 
resuscitated, there were, before the close of the century, three branches of Reformed 
Presbyterians. 


SYNOD AND GENERAL SYNOD OF THE REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


In 1809 a synod was organized. A motion brought before this body, in 1825, to 
open fraternal correspondence with the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church being defeated, a number of ministers subsequently withdrew and joined the 
latter body. In 1883 a division occurred, resulting in two organizations, both of 
which retained the same subordinate standards unchanged, but differed in the 
application of them. The one, allowing its members to vote and hold office under 
the government, is known as the Reformed Presbyterian Church (New Light), or 
General Synod, the other, still adhering to the old practice, as the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church (Old Light), or Synod. The General Synod holds equally with 
the Synod to the Westminster standards, to the headship of Christ over nations, to 
the doctrine of ‘‘ public social covenanting,” to the exclusive use of the psalms in 
singing, to restricted communion in the use of the sacraments, and to the principle 
of ‘‘ dissent from all immoral civil institutions,” but allows its members to decide 
for themselves whether the government of this country should be regarded as an 
immoral institution, and thus determine what duties of citizenship devolve upon 
them. They may therefore exercise the franchise and hold office, provided they do 
not in these civil acts violate the principle that forbids connection with immoral 
institutions, Many of them do participate in elections. 


REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA (SYNOD). 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


Number of Chureh 


iP 
2 a | M , Communicants 
Organizations.| Edifices. 


or Members. 


Seating 
Capacity. 
| ee = 
115 115 87,095 600 


Seating 


Halls, ete. Capacity. 


$1,071,400 10,57: 


REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN NORTH AMERICA (GENERAL SYNOD). 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$469,000 


_Number of 
Organizations, 


Church 
Edifices. 


Seating 


Seating 
Capacity. 


Capacity. 


Commiunicants 


Halls, ete. or Members. 


38 38 12, 380 100 


4,602 


Total, Reformed Presbyterian Church. 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


700 | 81,540,400 176 


Church 


Number of 
Edifites. 


Seating 
Organizations. 


Capacity. 


Seating 
Capacity. 


Communicants 


Halls, ete. or Members. 


148 148 49,475 4 


ASSOCIATE REFORMED SYNOD OF THE SOUTH. 


The union of Associate and Reformed Presbyterians in 1782 resulted in a body 
called Associate Reformed Presbyterians. There have been various divisions bear- 
ing this name, but all have ceased to exist, except the Associate Reformed Synod of 
the South. In consequence of ‘differences in the General Synod of the Associate 
Reformed Church, which had been formed in 1804, on the psalmody and communion 
questions, the Associate Reformed Synod of the Carolinas withdrew in 1821 and 
became, the next year, an independent body under the title of the Associate Reformed 
Synod of the South. 


J 
Value of 

Church 
Property. 


$211,850 


Number of 
Organizations. 


Church 


Seating 
Edifices. 


Seating 
Capacity. 


! Communicants 
Capacity. 


Halls, ete. or Members. 


116 116 


37,050 | ; 540 8,501 


REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 


This body was organized in 1883, in consequence of dissatisfaction with the treat- 
ment of a question of discipline by the General Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church (New Light). In the matter of participation in elections, it holds with the 
General Synod, and contrary to the Synod, that Christians may vote and be voted for, 
regarding the republic as essentially a Christian republic. It has but 600 members in 
the United States, who belong to one congregation in Allegheny County, Penn- 
sylvania, 


Number of 
Organizations. 


Chureh 


Seating 
Edifices, 


Seating 
Capacity. 


n Communicants 
Capacity. 


Halls, ete. or Men : 
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REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN COVENANTED CHURCH. 


This body was organized in 1840 by two ministers and three elders, who with- 
drew from the Synod, or the branch known as the “Old Lights,” on the ground that 
the latter maintained sinful ecclesiastical relations, and patronized or indorsed moral 
reform societies, with which persons of any religion or no religion were connected. 
Its terms of communion are somewhat stricter than those of the synod. 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


Number of 
Organizations. 


Church 
Edifices. 


Communicants 
or Members. 


Seating 


Geneon Seating 
AP AC! ‘Gs 


Halls, ete. Capacity. 


4 200 


TOTAL, REFORMED PRESBYTERIANS. 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


Number of 


22 ber Seating 
Organizations. 


Capacity. 


Communieants 
or Members. 


canes 7 Seating 
Halls, ete. Capacity. 


Church 
Edifices. 


$1,827,250 24,314 


269 266 | | 1,240 


WELSH CALYVINISTIC METHODIST CHURCH. 


Historically this body is a part of the general Methodist movement of which the 
two Wesleys and Whitefield were the leaders in Great Britain. Doctrinally it is 
Calvinistic, its confession of faith being similar to that of Westminster. Until 1811 
the Calvinistic Methodists in Wales were connected with the Church of England, as 
the followers of Wesley in England had been. Since that date they have been a 
distinct denomination. The first Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Church in this 
country was organized in 1826 in Remsen, New York. Four years later a presbytery 
was constituted. A General Assembly, which meets once in three years, was organ- 
ized in 1869. The church system is very similar to that of the Presbyterian churches, 
with which it affiliates. ; 


Value of 
Chureh 
Property. 


Communicants 
or Members. 


Church 
Edifices. 


Number of 
Organizations. 


Seating 
Capacity. 


Seating 


Capacity. Halls, ete. 


187 18914 | 44,445 | 14 | 1,266 | $625,875 


ASSOCIATE CHURCH OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Tn 1858 there was a union of Associate and Associate Reformed Presbyterians, 
resulting in the United Presbyterian Church. Some Associate Presbyterians, 
however, remained separate, still. These are known as the Associate Church of 
North America. The Associate Presbyterians were very pronounced against slavery. 
As early as 1800 the Associate Presbytery denounced slavery as immoral and 
unjustifiable. In 1811 it repeated this declaration, and in 1831 it resolved to exclude 
slaveholders from its communion, losing thereby its Southern congregations. 


Value of 
Chureh 
Property. 


Communicants 
or Members. 


Seating 


Church Seating 
Capacity. 


Edifices. Capacity. 


Number of 


Organizations. Halls, ete. 


31 23 4,849 540 $29,200 


TOTAL, PRESBYTERIANS, 


Value of 
Chureh 
Property. 


$94, 876, 283 


Communicants 
or Members. 


Seating 
Capacity. 


Church 
Edifices. 


Seating 
Capacity. 


Number of 


Organizations. Halls, ete. 


181,014 1,278,815 


13,490 4,038,725 | 1,371 


LUTHERANS. 


The earliest Lutherans in America came from Holland to Manhattan Island, in 
1628, with the first Dutch Colony. For some years they had great difficulty in estab- 
lishing worship of their own, the Dutch authorities, ecclesiastical and civil, having 
received instructions ‘‘ to encourage no other doctrine in the New Netherlands than 
the true Reformed,” and ‘‘ to allure the Lutherans to the Dutch churches and matric- 
ulate them in the Public Reformed religion.” When the English took possession of 
New York the Lutherans were allowed full liberty of worship. The Lutheran faith 
was also established on the banks of the Delaware by a Swedish colony, who erected 
the first Lutheran church in America near Lewes in 1638. Swedish immigration was 
soon checked, and the large Lutheran influx from Germany did not begin until early 
in the eighteenth century, the first German congregation of Lutherans having been 
organized at about that time. 

The recent extraordinary growth of the Lutheran communion in this country is 
due in part to immigration from Lutheran countries. 

In the Lutheran synods five languages are represented, if the Norwegian be con- 
sidered as differing from the Danish. Synods having 198,997 communicants are 
wholly English; synods having 282,512 communicants are partly English and partly 
German, and synods having 454,005 communicants are German almost wholiy. 
Besides these, there are 190,154 Norwegians, 88,700 Swedes, 138,674 Danes (Total 
Scandinavian, 292,528), 1,991 Icelanders, and 1,885 Finnsy It should be understood 
that some of these divisions are only given approximately. 


SUMMARY OF LUTHERAN BODIES. 


SYNODS, BODIES, ETC. 


Organiza- 
tions. 
Church 
Edifices. 
Halls, ete. 


| $8,919,170) 164,640 
1,114,065 37,457 


471,819 
188,453 


General Synod nels 
United Synod in the South 87944 
General Council _..-.---- 1,512 7, 577,190 10,996,786 | 317,145 
Synodical Conference - 1,531 443,185 4,362| 7,804,813) 357,158 
Independent Lutheran Bodies : | 
Joint Synod of Ohio, ete 443 149,388 0 785 1,639,087 
Buffalo Synod . _ w| 2 5,793 275 84,410 | 
Hauge’s Synod -- eae oe 9934 30,500 214,395 | 
Norwegian Church in America 275% 78,988 806,825 
Michigan Synod 53 14,613 164,770 
Danish Church in America TAM 14,760 129,700 | 
German Augsburg Synod 23 7,560 111,060 
Danish Church Association ___- 33 5,700 44,775 
Icelandic Synod _.- B 4 1,300 7,200 
Immanuel Synod _- 19 5.300 94,200 
Suomai Synod 8% 1,915 12,898 


United Norwegian Church of 
America 


69,505 


10.181 
7,010 
3.493 
1,991 
5,580 
1,385 


1,544,455 
530,125 


$34,218,234 | 1,199,514 


119,972 


66847 185,242 
18,096 


87 27,634 


6,559 J, 2,159,290 102,657 


DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 


This body was one of the results of the great revival movement which began in 
Tennessee and Kentucky in the early part of the present century. Rey. Barton W. 
Stone, a Presbyterian minister, withdrew from the Presbyterian Church, and in 1804 
organized a church with no other creed than the Bible, and with no name but that 
of Christian. One of his objects was to find a basis for the union of all Christian 
believers. In 1827 there was a union with a large number of congregations in Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, and the organization variously known as ‘Disciples of 
Christ” and ‘‘Christians” is the result. The central doctrine of their teaching is 
that ‘‘Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.” They hold that ‘‘personal trust in a 
personal Redeemer” is the faith that is necessary to salvation. In polity they are 
congregational. 


Value of 
Chureh 
Property. 


Church 
Edifices. 


Communicants 
or Members. 


Number of 
Organizations, 


Seating 
Capacity. 


Seating 
Capacity. 


| Halls, ete. 


7,246 82445 | 1,609,402 | 1,141 | 139,320 | $12,206,038 641,051 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


The beginnings of the Protestant Episcopal Church reach back into the sixteenth 
century, although it was not formally organized until 1785. Clergymen of the 
Church of England accompanied the early colonists of Virginia across the sea, and 
in 1607 worship according to the Anglican ritual was established in the new colonies 
at Jamestown, Virginia, and Kennebec, Maine. An Episcopal congregation was 
gathered in New Hampshire in 1631, and parishes were formed in other parts of 
New England and the Middle States in the early colonial days. The church became 
the established church in New York, New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, and Georgia. 
In Virginia, for a considerable period, no other form of worship was tolerated. 
In Massachusetts, on the other hand, the Anglican service was not allowed until 
liberty for it was secured by royal proclamation in 1662. 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$81,066,317 


Church 
Edifices. 


_Number of 
Organizations. 


Communicants 
or Members. 


Seating e 
Capacity. Halls, ete. 


Seating 
Capacity. 


5,019 5,019 1,836,952 312 28,007 582,054 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


The first church of the Congregational faith and order in the United States came 
over the sea to Plymouth, Massachusetts, in the Mayflower, in 1620. Before the 
close of the fiyst half of that century there were in New England fifty-one Congrega- 
tional churches. Congregationalism developed great strength in New England, 
spreading but slowly over other sections of the country. In 1801 a plan of union was 
entered into with the Presbyterian Church concerning the formation of churches in 
new settlements, and under it Congregationalists going west from New England 
generally entered Presbyterian churches. This plan continued in force until 1852 
when it was formally abrogated by a convention of Congregationalists, and since then 
the growth of Congregational churches in the West has been quite rapid. Their anti- 
slavery record entirely shut them out of the States of the South until after the civil 
war. Their numbers in that section are still limited, and include a good proportion 
of colored members, to whose education they have been much devoted. 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$48, 385,487 | 512, 


Chureh 
Edifices. 


Number of 


ber Seating 
Organizations. 


p Seating 
Capacity. 


Capacity. 


Communicants 


Halls, ete. or Members, 


4,868 4, 73695 | 1,558,080 456 | 42,646 
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REFORMED CHURCHES. 


There are three Reformed churches in the United States, the chief of which are 
the Reformed Church in the United States and the Reformed Church in America. 
The Reformed churches belong to the Presbyterian family in polity and doctrine, 
though their standards are not those of Westminster, and their ecclesiastical terms 
differ somewhat from those generally used by the Presbyterian churches. The origin 
of the Reformed Church in the United States is traced to the Reformed Church in 
Germany; that of the Reformed Church in America to the Reformed Church of 
Holland. For the sake of distinction the former is popularly called the Reformed 
German, and the latter the Reformed Dutch Church, 


REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 


: Value of ; 
Number of Church Seating S re Seating Sr aca ahe Communicants 
Organizations.| Edifices. Capacity. | Halls, ete.) capacity. eas or Members. 
1,510 1,804 534, 254 61 6,504 $7,975,583 | 204,018 


REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


the conferences and placing the ownership and occupancy of much church property 
in dispute. The ‘‘Liberals” (New Constitution), as the majority are called, con- 
tinued in possession of the general church property and offices, and also of most 
of the churches and parsonages. The ‘‘ Radicals” (Old Constitution), those who 
adhere to the old confession and constitution, have churches, ministers, and members 
in many of the conferences, the titles of which they haye preserved. There are, 
therefore, two sets of conferences bearing the same names and covering the same 
territory. Many suits have been entered in the courts to test the control of the 
property involved. A final decision has not yet been reached. 


Nmabeg at || hare Sette i braieriec | ipeesenee in One oes 
795 578 zy 174,680 209 | 23,285 | $644,940 22,807 
TOTAL, UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST, 

Number of Church Seating Halls. ete. Seating peuwer Communicants 
Organizations,| Hdifices. Capacity. 7 Capacity. Property. or Members. 
4,526 38,4145, 991,138 989 116,320 | $4,937,583 f 225,281 


_ Number of Church Seating Tallaete Seating aide ce Communicants 
Organizations.| Edifices. Capacity. S, CMC. | Capacity. Property. or Members. 
572 66934 257, 922 8 751 $10,340,159 92,970 
TOTAL, REFORMED GERMAN AND DUTCH CHURCHES. 
_ Number of Church Seating Halls, etc Seating pele ce Communicants 
Organizations.) Edifices Capacity. BS) CLC. | Capacity. Eco perne or Members. 
2,082 1,97314 792,176 69 7,255 | $18,315, 742 296,988 


GERMAN EVANGELICAL. 
GERMAN EVANGELICAL SYNOD OF NORTH AMERICA. 


The German Evangelical Synod of North America celebrated, October 12, 1890, 
the semi-centennial anniversary of its organization in this country. It accepts the 
symbolical books of the Lutheran and Reformed churches, representing in the United 
States the State Church of Prussia, which isa union of the Lutheran and Reformed 
bodies. 


CHRISTIAN REFORMED CHURCH. 


This body is a branch of an organization of the same name in Holland. In 1835 
there was a secession, from the Reformed Church of Holland, of ministers and others 
who were dissatisfied with the prevailing tone of the doctrinal teaching of the State 
Church, and with some features of its government. This was the origin of the 
Christian Reformed Church of Holland. It has been represented in this country 
many years. 


x A Gant Value of n A 
Number of Church Seating a . Seating asi Communicants 
Organizations.| Edifices. Capacity. Halls, etc. Capacity. Poa or Members. 
99 | 106 33,755 4 200 $428, 500 12,470 
TOTAL, REFORMED CHURCHES, 
7 ; hare ; Soot? Value of 5 5 R 
Number of Chureh Seating Halls. ate Seating Ghurch | Communicants 
Organizations.| Edifices. Capacity. — ‘| Capacity. Prop rh a or Members. 
| perty. | 
2,181 | 2, 07944 825,931 Te 7,455 $18, 744, 242 309,458 


UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 
NEW CONSTITUTION. 


Philip William Otterbein, a native of Prussia and a minister of the German 
Reformed Church, and Martin Boehm, a Mennonite pastor in Pennsylvania of Swiss 
descent, were the chief founders of the Church of the United Brethren in Christ. 
These men had revivals of religion in Pennsylvania and Maryland, resulting in many 
accessions to membership of the churches they served. In 1815 the denomination 
completed its organization by the adoption at a general conference of a discipline, 
rules of order, and a confession of faith. 

The confession first adopted in 1815 was revised in 1889 and slightly enlarged. 
The constitution was also changed in the same year, resulting in a division, those 
who held that the changes were not effected in a constitutional way withdrawing 
from the general conference of 1889 and holding a separate session. These latter 
Brethren (Old Constitution) hold to the unchanged confession and constitution, and 
insist that they are the legal body known as the United Brethren in Christ. 


. . Saati Value of rs : 
Number of Church Seating * Seating a Communicants 
Organizations.| Edifices. Capacity. Halls, etc. Capacity. | pear or Members. 
3,731 | 2,83637 | 816,458 780 | 93,035 $4,292,643 | 202,474 


OLD CONSTITUTION. 


This body consists of those who hold that the act of the general conference of 
1885, creating a commission to revise the confession of faith and constitution, was 
unconstitutional, and that all proceedings under it were null and void. Bishop 
Milton Wright and eleven delegates withdrew from the general conference of 1889, 
and the division, begun in this way, was soon widely extended, involving many of 


- . . Value of ; 
Number of Church Seating : Seating -s Communicants 
Organizations.| Bdifices. | Capacity, | Halls, ial Capacity. Pere or Members. 
| 
Ls -| = = 
870 785,45 | 245,781 | 83 | 5,970 | $4,614,490 | 187,482 


GERMAN EVANGELICAL PROTESTANT CHURCH OF NORTH AMERICA. 


The German Evangelical Protestant Church is liberal in doctrinal belief, having 
no confession of faith. It is opposed to synodical organization, but its ministers are 
associated in the ‘‘ Verein”, or district union. Some of its churches are older than 
the century. 


Dens es Value of : 
Number of Church Seating . Seating 7 Communicants 
2 isa . a : Halls, ete. . Chureh 
Organizations.| Edifices. Capacity. 1 Capacity. | or Members. 
| Property. 
52 52 35,175 phil | cose $1,187,450 36,156 
TOTAL, GERMAN EVANGELICAL. 
Number of Chureh Seating | Halls. (Gb Seating Vas ie Communicants 
Organizations.| Edifices. Capacity. | S, etc.) Capacity. Pati ure | or Members. 
perty. | 
922 83775 280,956 | 84 5,970 $5,801,940 223,588 


CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER-DAY SAINTS 
(MORMONS). 


The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints has a hierarchical organization, 
and bases its faith chiefly on the Book of Mormon. It is divided into ‘‘stakes,” and 
has apostles, bishops, elders, evangelists, ete. 


Number of Chureh Seating Seatin Value of Communicants 
svescareyis ri aie Halls, ete, pct Church ee 
Orgenieaions| Edifices. Capacity. - Capacity. Property. or Members. 
425 | 2653 | 92,102 | 178g 28,075 $825,506 | 144, 352 


EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Jacob Albright, originally a Lutheran, born in 1759, was the founder of the 
Evangelical Association. He labored among the German-speaking population, and 
in 1800 formed a society of converts in Pennsylvania for ‘‘social prayer and devo- 
tional exercises.” This was the rise of the movement which resulted in the 
Evangelical Association. Formerly the constituency of the church was almost 
entirely German; now it is largely English. In doctrine and polity the Evangelical 
Association is Methodist. 


Value of 


Number of Church Seating = = Seating . K Communicants 
Organizations.| Edifices. Capacity. Halls, ete. Capacity. en or Members: 
2,310 1,89915 479,335 425 24,885 $4, 785, 680 133,313 
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RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES—Continven. 


JEWS. 


The first company of Jews in this country came from Brazil in 1654. The first 
synagogue was established in Mill Street, New York City, now known as Broad Street. 
It was called the Shearith Israel (Remnant of Israel), and the society is still in active 
existence, occupying a building on West Nineteenth Street. As, according to custom, 
ten males aboye the age of thirteen can form a Jewish congregation, it is quite 
probable that there was Jewish worship before the first synagogue was opened, 
although it was doubtless conducted with some secrecy, as a petition to the authori- 
ties of New Amsterdam, in 1685, for the privilege of exercising the rites of the Jewish 
religion was denied. In 1763 a synagogue in Newport, R. I., was secured. Jewish 
congregations were organized in Savannah, Ga., in 1733; in Lancaster, Pa., in 
1776; in Philadelphia, in 1780 and 1782, and in Charleston, 8. C., in 1791. Of these 
congregations those in the South and one of those in Philadelphia used the ritual of 
the Portuguese Jews, the others that of the German Jews. 

The Jews of America have no religious head. Each congregation is autonomous 
and responsible to its members only. It is said that an effort in New York to bring 
the orthodox congregations under the care of a chief rabbi is not wholly satisfactory. 


THE REFORMED JEWISH CONGREGATIONS. 


Under this classification are included all Jewish congregations which do not 
recognize as absolute the authority of the Schulchan Aruch. In some cases the 
departure from orthodoxy is slight, as in worshiping with the hat off, the mingling 
of the sexes in the synagogue or temple, and the introduction of the organ and 
female choir. 


Number of Chureh Seating Alinwete Seating ¥ bree Communicants 
Organizations-| Edifices. Capacity. 2 *| Capacity. Property or Members. 
217 | 179 92,397 | 38 | 8,630 $6, 952, 225 72,899 


ORTHODOX JEWISH CONGREGATIONS. 


The Orthodox Jews accept the Schulchan Aruch as authoritative in all its require- 
ments. It is a codification, made by Rabbi Joseph Karo, in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, of the laws and ceremonies expounded by the rabbis of the 
Talmud and handed down from generation to generation by tradition. It provides 


for the minutest details of Jewish life, and those who accept it consider it as binding 
as the law of Moses itself. 


Value of 


Number of Chureh Seating 5 5 Seating Tee Communicants 
Organizations.| Edifices. Capacity. Halls, etc. Capacity. ae or Members. 
316 122 46,837 193 24,847 $2,802,050 57,597 


TOTAL, JEWS. 


F z 7 . Value of * 
Number of Church Seating : Seating A Teepe Communicants 
Organizations.| Edifices. Capacity. Halls, etc. Capacity. Seebren or Members. 
4 
5383 B01 139, 284 231 28,477 $9, 754,275 130,496 


FRIENDS. 


The Friends, or Quakers, as they are often called, own as their founder George 
Fox, an Englishman, born in Drayton, Leicestershire, in 1624. He began to preach 
experimental holiness of heart and life in 1647. The first general meeting of Friends 
svas held in London in 1668. The yearly meeting was established in 1678. Encoun- 
tering much opposition and severe persecution in England, many Friends emigrated 
to other lands, some of them arriving in this country at Boston in 1656, whence they 
were subsequently scattered by persecution, The Friends have no creed, no liturgy, 
and no sacrament. They accept the Old and New Testaments, are a Christian body, 
and have an unpaid ministry of both men and women. Doctrinally they lay special 
stress on the direct revelation of the Spirit of God to each individual soul. 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (ORTHODOX). 


Orthodox Friends are evangelical in doctrine. They believe in man’s utter ruin 
in the fall, the vicarious atonement, the deity of Jesus Christ, the resurrection of the 
body, eternal reward and punishment, and the inspiration of the scriptures. In 
theology they are Arminian. They do not use the outward rites of baptism or the 
Lord’s Supper, but accept the spiritual meaning of both. They accord to woman 
full liberty in the ministry and every other position in the church, the same as 
to man. 


; toate Value of 2 . 
Number of Church Seating 2 : Seating cee Communicants 
Organizations, | Edifices. Capacity. Halls, ete. Capacity. Pose or Members. 
794 725 215,431 90 7,085 | $2, 795, 784 80, 655 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (HICKSITE). 


Hicksite Friends are so named from Elias Hicks, a minister who was foremost in 
preaching the doctrines which led to the separation, They do not own the name 


Hicksite. Elias Hicks was born in 1749 and died in 1830. He was understood to 
deny the deity of Jesus Christ, the vicarious atonement, the personality of satan, and 
eternal punishment, promulgating views generally held by Unitarians respecting the 
fall of man, the authority and inspiration of scripture, ete. The separation took 
place in 1827 and 1828. 


C y A A Value of : 
Number of Church Seating = 2 Seating : Communicants 
Organizations.| Edifices. Capacity. Halls, etc. Capacity. Pas sci d or Members. 
201 | 213 72,568 4 325 | $1,661,850 | 21,992 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (WILBURITE). 


The Wilburite Friends are thus called because John Wilbur, of New England, 
was their principal leader in opposing Joseph J. Gurney and his teaching. They are 
very conservative, and were unwilling to adopt the new methods of reform as the 
church became aggressive in evangelistic and missionary work. They make much 
of the doctrine of the light within, holding that every man, by reason of the atone- 
ment, has an inward seed, or light, given him which, as it is heeded, will lead him 
to salvation. They deny instantaneous conversion and the resurrection of the body. 


: - : ; Value of = |q : 
Number of Chureh Seating 5 Seating x 7 | Communicants 
Organizations.| Edifices. Capacity. Halls, ete. Capacity. Asawa | or Members. 
i) 52 | 13,169 | 1 | —— | $67,000 4,329 


PRIMITIVE FRIENDS. 


The Primitive Friends are, in faith and practice, Wilburite. 


They separated from 
the Philadelphia yearly meeting because that body refused to correspond with the 
New England and Ohio (Wilbur) yearly meetings, and they do not affiliate with the 
latter because they partially recognize the Philadelphia meeting by ministerial 
visitations, ete. 


Value of 


Number of Chureh Seating Seating Z Communicants 
Organizations.| Edifices. Capacity. Halls, ete. Capacity. one or Members. 
9 5 1,050 4 50 $16, 700 | 232 
TOTAL, FRIENDS. 


2 Z A S Value of 6 . 
Number of Church Seating = Seating . Communicants 
Organizations.| Edifices. Capacity. Halls, ete. Capacity. Poraay: or Members. 
1,056 995 302, 218 99 7,460 $4,541,334 107,208 


CHRISTIANS, OR CHRISTIAN CONNECTION. 


This body, which is commonly known simply as the Christian Connection, but 
owns only the simple designation ‘‘The Christians,” had its beginning, in the early 
part of the present century, in the union of three distinct movements — one in which 
a Methodist, another in which a Baptist, arfd a third in which Presbyterian ministers 
were prominent. These three movements, each independent and unknown to the 
leaders of the others until 1806, were alike in taking the Bible as the only rule of 
faith and in rejecting Calvinism. Many ministers and congregations subsequently 
united with the Disciples of Christ, with which this denomination is often con- 
founded. The Christian Connection makes difference of theological views no bar to 
membership. Holding to the inspiration and divine authority of the Bible, it allows 
every one to interpret it for himself. It believes in the divinity of Christ and in his 
pre-existence, and that he made atonement for the sins of all men. It admits to 
the communion table believers of other denominations, and also receives into member- 
ship persons who do not believe in immersion. 


Value of 


Number of Church Seating - a Seating =f Communicants 
Organizations. | Edifices. Capacity. Halls, etc. Capacity. renter or Members. 
1,281 9628 301, 692 218 24,725 $1,637,202 90,718 


BRETHREN, OR DUNKARDS. 


The Brethren, sometimes called German Baptists, but more often Dunkards, or 
Tunkers, trace their origin to Alexander Mack, one of a small company of Pietists who 
had fled to the province of Witgenstein, Germany, to escape persecution. Mr. Mack 
preached both in Germany and Holland, whence he and his whole company came to 
America in 1719 and settled in Philadelphia and vicinity. Among the early immi- 
grants was Christian Saur, who first printed the Bible in German in America, In 
doctrine the Brethren do not differ from other evangelical churches. In practice 
they aim to follow very closely what the scriptures set forth, and to preserve the 
primitive simplicity of the apostolic church; hence they regard noneconformity to the 
world as an important principle. They enjoin plainness in dress, settle their diffi- 


culties among themselves without resorting to the courts, affirm instead of taking an 
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ae 


oath, refrain from active participation in politics, keep aloof from membership in 
secret societies, and discountenance the use of tobacco, For more than 100 years 
they have had a rule against the manufacture, sale, and use of intoxicants. 


BRETHREN, OR DUNKARDS (CONSERVATIVE). 


The Conservative Brethren are the main branch of Dunkards. In the division, 
which was caused by differences concerning the enforcement of the principle of 
nonconformity to the world, the Conservatives occupy a position midway between 
the Progressive and Old Order bodies. 


Value of 


Number of Church Seating 4 Seating ry : Communicants 
Organizations.) Edifices, Capacity. Halls, ete. Capacity. ee or Members. 
720 | 854,29, | 353,586 | 180 | 15,048 | $1,121,541 | 61,101 


BRETHREN, OR DUNKARDS (PROGRESSIVE). 


The Progressive Brethren became a separate body because of dissatisfaction with 
the decisions of the annual meeting in enforcing the principle of nonconformity to 
the world. They thought these decision sin many instances were too strict. They 
call themselves simply Brethren, or The Brethren, and do not wish to be known as 
Dunkards. 


Number of Chureh Seating Talis ete Seating yee pe Communicants 
Organizations.| Edifices. Capacity. se" 1 Capacity. Pr hm or Members. 
roperty. 
128 9545 | 82,740 | 37 4,455 $145,770 | 8,089 


OLD ORDER BRETHREN (DUNKARDS). 


The Old Order Brethren adhere more strictly to the principle of nonconformity 
to the world than either of the other bodies. They oppose as innovations many 
practices which are tolerated in the Conservative and Progressive branches, such as 
Sunday-schools, schools for the higher education, departures from simplicity in 
dress, in the furnishing of houses, etc. 


a os ean Value of . 
Number of Chureh Seating malas. Seating a Communicants 
Organizations.| Edifices. Capacity. Halls, etc. Capacity. cies or Members. 
135 634 25,750 62 2,330 | $80,77 | 4,414 
TOTAL, BRETHREN, OR DUNKARDS, 
; = Value of ; 
Number of Chureh Seating : Seating Communicants 
Organizations.| Kdifices. Capacity. Halls, etc. Capacity. nae or Members. 
983 1,013; 412,076 21,833 $1,348, 081 73,601 


UNITARIANS. 


Unitarianism, as its name indicates, is distinguished from other systems of 
Christian belief chiefly by its rejection of the doctrine of the Trinity and the deity of 
Jesus Christ. 

Unitarian organizations were formed in Poland and Hungary as early as the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and in the United States and England in the first 
quarter of the present century. Many Congregational churches in Eastern Massachu- 
setts, including the oldest—that at Plymouth — the church founded by the Pilgrims in 
1620, became Unitarian without changing their covenants or names. In the course 
of the controversy, one hundred and twenty Congregational churches in New England, 
founded before the war of the Revolution, went over to the Unitarians. 

The Unitarians acknowledge no binding creed. They contend for the fullest 
liberty in belief, and exclude no one from their fellowship for difference in doctrinal 
views. Unitarianism is declared to be ‘‘not a fixed dogmatic statement, but a moye- 
ment of ever enlarging faith,” welcoming ‘‘inquiry, progress, and diversity of indi- 
vidual thought in the unity of spiritual thought.” 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$10,335, 100 


Chureh 
Edifices, 


Seating 
Capacity. 


Communicants 
or Members. 


Number of 
Organizations, 


Seating 
Capacity. 


Halls, ete. 


421 42: 165,090 10,370 67,749 


UNIVERSALIST CHURCH. 


As early as 1684, Joseph Gatchell, of Marblehead, Mass., was sentenced by the 
Suffolk County court to have his ‘‘ tongue drawn forth and pierced with a hot iron,” 
for declaring that all men would be saved. 

Rey. Hosea Ballou, whose name is honored as the father of Universalism in its 
present form, became prominent in the movement at the beginning of the present 
century. Ina ‘* Treatise on Atonement,” published in 1795, he denied the doctrine of 
the vicarious sacrifice, and insisted that punishment for the sins of mortality is con- 
fined to this life. If there were any punishment in the future life it would be, he 
contended, for sins committed in that life. Some years later he expressed the belief 
that there is no sin beyond the grave and consequently no punishment. The sacra- 


ments observed are baptism and the Lord’s Supper. The mode of baptism is left to 


the choice of the applicant. 


Value of 


al 
Number of Chureh Seating ‘ Seating : Communicants 
Organizations.| Edifices. Capacity. Halls, ete. Capacity. Pentti or Members, 
956 832, | 244,565 | 61 | 7,605 | $8,054,883 49,194 


SPIRITUALISTS. 


What is known as modern spiritualism began with ‘‘demonstrations,” generally 
in the form of rappings, in the Fox family at Hydesville, New York, in March, 1848, 
which began to be interpreted as communications from disembodied spirits. From 
this time individuals began to investigate these spirit manifestations, circles began to 
be formed, mediums were discovered, lecturers recognized, and a literature estab- 
lished. Spiritualists claim that the miracles of Christ are explained by the central 
doctrine of their belief, and they regard the demonstrations of spiritualism as estab- 
lishing, by evidence, the fact of a future life. They do not hold that God is a personal 
being, but that he exists in all things. Eternal progression is the law of the spirit 
world, and every individual will attain supreme wisdom and unalloyed happiness. 


| 


‘ Value of 
Number of Chureh Seating : Seating oie Communicants 
Organizations. | Idifices. Capacity. Halls, etc. Capacity. Eocany. or Members. 
384 30 20,450 B07 72,622 $578, 650 45,030 
MENNONITES. 


Menno Simons, a native of Friesland, Holland, born in 1492 and educated as a 
priest of the Roman Catholic Church, gave name and history to the Mennonites. 
Changing his faith in 1536, he became pastor of a church of Waldensians, but soon 
began to organize churches opposed to infant baptism and holding the principle of 
nonresistance. Attracted by the accounts they had heard of Penn’s colony in America, 
a party of Mennonites crossed the ocean in 1683, and settled in Germantown, whither 
the Dunkards of Holland also came thirty-six years later. Successive immigrations 
from Holland, Germany, Switzerland, and, in recent years, from Southern Russia, have 
made the United States and Canada the home of the chief body of Mennonites. All 
Mennonites accept the confession of faith, consisting of eighteen articles, which was 
adopted by the Mennonites of Holland in 1632. 


SUMMARY OF MENNONITES, 


bw a ae E > 
eagle | BE joo | ee | s 
CHURCHES. Boe| fe | B38 eolauia g 
Bee) 6S jae! 2)]ee|e 
zo _| } = 5 
MGT NONIUG see see ne eee eae eee ene 246 19747] 70,605 29 | 1,030 | $317,045 | 17,078 
5 5 G00 emerald pote! 4,500 852 
97 61 15,430 33 960 76,450 | 10,101 
22 1 200 SiS ama 1,500 2,038 
2 1 225] =.-< a+--- 1,200 £09 
Reformed Mennonite..------ 34 29 7,465 5 50 52,650 | 1,655 
General Conference Mennonites 45 43 13,880 2 50 | 119,350] 5,670 
Church of God in Christ-_---_- 18 3 400 4 150 1,600 471 
Old (Wisler) Mennonites see |p Bits 11%| 4,120 1} --.-- 8,015 610 
Bundes Conference der Mennoniten Brueder- 

Gemeinde .__-...---- 12 11 8,720 1 40 11,350 1,388 
Defenceless Mennonites- -- 9 8 2.070 | each) amano 10,540 856 
Mennonite Brethren in Christ----.--.--.---- 45 34% | 10,625 8 660 39,600 1,113 

GRAND DOTA se oo ceene eee ees eee 550 AC BLT 129,340 | 103 2,940 | $643,800 | 41,541 


SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS. 


These form a branch of the Advent movement of 1840-1844, in which William 
Miller was a leader. They differ from other Adventists in observing the seventh day 
of the week as the Sabbath, in interpretation of the prophetic periods, and in form 
of organization. They believe that the prophetic period of 2,300 days, referred to in 
the Book of Daniel, closed in 1844, but that the coming of Christ was not to be 
looked for then, but is to occur in the indefinite future. They believe that the 
second advent is to precede, not follow, the millennium, that the state of the dead is 
one of unconsciousness, and that immersion is the proper form of baptism. They 
practice the ceremony of feet-washing when the Lord’s Supper is administered. 


. pat Value of 
Number of Chureh Seating * Seating ~ 7 Communicants 
Organizations.| Edifices. Capacity. | Halls, ete.) Canacity. fone a or Members. 


995 4181¢ 94,627 $644, 675 28,991 


ADVENT CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


This body is guided by a declaration of principles forming an ‘advisory covenant ” 
embodying the commonly-received doctrines of the Scriptures and the Trinity. An 
article of faith predicts the everlasting destruction of the impenitent, and the ultimate 
extinction of all evil. 


be ee eer Value of . 
Number of Church Seating Seating ‘ fc Communic>nts 
Organizations.| Edifices. Capacity. Halls, ete. Capacity. Soot or Members. 

580 294,45 80,286 ast | 34,705 | $465,605 | 25,816 


ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES—Contrnvep. 


MINOR DENOMINATIONS. 


CHURCH OF GOD. 


The organization of the Church of God is ascribed to Elder John Winebrenner, 
a young minister of the German Reformed Church.- A distinct organization was 
effected in October, 1830. The conference thus organized was called an ‘‘eldership,” 
which is a new term in ecclesiastical nomenclature, signifying a body of elders or 
ministers. The oldest eldership is that of East Pennsylvania, there being in all 
sixteen of them at present. 


Number of | Chureh Seating E Seatin. | Value of Communicants 
Organizations.| Edifices. Capacity. Halls, ete. | Capacity. | Pee se Members. 
a=] | | ? 
A479 | 338h 115,530 129 | 13,840 | $643,185 22,511 


REORGANIZED CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF 
LATTER-DAY SAINTS. 


Like the Mormons of Utah, the members of this organization, sometimes called 
Nonpolygamous Mormons, trace their origin back to the movement begun by Joseph 
Smith in 1830. They claim to represent this movement and to be true to the 
principles and doctrines proclaimed by him, and insist that those who followed 
Brigham Young were led away from the truth into error. They deny that the 
revelation concerning polygamy, which was communicated to the church in Salt 
Lake City in 1852, by Brigham Young, was genuine, and characterize the doctrine of 
polygamy or plural wives as an abomination. The Reorganized Church accepts 
three books as of divine origin: First, the Bible; second, the Book of Mormon; third, 
the Book of Covenants. In doctrine they adhere to the Trinity, to the atonement by 
Jesus Christ, to the resurrection of the dead, to the second coming of Christ, and to 
the eternal judgment, believing that each individual will receive reward or punish- 
ment, in strict measure, according to the good or evil deeds done in life. 


Number of | Chureh Seating allsvete Seating | Nae Ob Communicants 
Organizations.| Edifices. Capacity. =~ =~") Capacity. Property ovr Members. 
431 | 12216 30,790 | 254 15,370 $226, 285 | 21,773 


INDEPENDENT CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


This denonination had its beginning in the years 1862-1864. Those who led the 
movement out of which it was formed objected to ‘political preaching,” and to the 
adoption of resolutions by church bodies favoring the war. They also stood for the 
idea of Christian union. The principles of the denomination are as follows: The one- 
ness of the Church of Christ; Christ the only head; the Bible our only rule of faith 
and practice; good fruits the only condition of membership; Christian union without 
controversy; each local church governs itself; partisan preaching discountenanced. 
The church claims to be nonpartisan, nonsectarian, and nondenominational, and aims 
to avoid divisions by eliminating ordinary questions of doctrinal and ecclesiastical 
controversy. 


Value of 


Number of Churebh Seating : Seating s Communicants 
Organizations.) Edifices Capacity. Halls, ete. Capacity. See, or Members. 
294 18381¢ 68,000 105 14,705 $234, 450 | 18,214 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH, SOUTH. 


At the General Convention of the Christian Connection held in Cincinnati in 1854, 
in consequence of the adoption of resolutions declaring against slavery, representa- 
tives of the Southern churches withdrew, the result of which was the organization 
of the Christian Church, South. The two bodies have agreed upon a form of union, 
by which each retains its General Conference. 


Value of 


Number of Church Seating a 3 Seating pur Communicants 
Organizations.| Edifices. Capacity. Halls, etc. Capacity. sti or Members, 
143 135 46,005 8 700 $187,000 13,004 


MORAVIAN CHURCH. 


The Moravian Church, officially called the Unitas Fratrum, is an episcopal body, 
consisting of three provinces, of which the churches in this country form one, those 
in England another, and those in Germany, where the church originated, or rather 
was revived early in the eighteenth century, a third. It has bishops,.but they are 


spirituai, not ecclesiastical, officers. The American Provincial Synod meets trienni- 
ally and elects a body called ‘‘ provincial elders,” chosen for the administration of 
government and for the appointment of ministers over parishes. Over all is the 
General Synod, which meets every ten or twelve years in Saxony. 


| Value of . 
Number of Church Seating Seating | . ‘ Communicants 
Organizations.| Edifices. Capacity. Halls, ete. Capacity. ee or Members, 
94 114 31,615 4 715 | $681,250 | 11,781 


CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS. 


Christian Scientists are those who believe that all ills of body and all evils of 
whatever nature are subject to the healing power of mind or spirit. The principles 
of Christian Science have been set forth authoritatively by Mrs. Eddy. According 
to her statements, all consciousness is mind and mind is God. The divine power 
is able to bring all into harmony with itself. Hence Christian Science says 
to all manner of disease: ‘‘Sickness is a belief, a latent fear, made manifest in 
the body in different forms of fear or disease. This fear is formed uncon- 
sciously in the silent thought.” It is to be dissipated by actual consciousness 
of the ‘‘truth of science” that man’s harmony is no more to be invaded than the 
rhythm of the universe. Suffering exists only in the ‘‘mortal mind”; ‘‘ matter has 
no sensation, and can not suffer.” All drugs are to be avoided. The only means of 
cure proposed by Christian Science is spiritual. Sin, like sickness and death, is 


unreal. In order to cure it the sinner’s belief in its reality must be overthrown. 
® “ = s jeexs Value of | 2 a 
Number of Church Seating Falla ete Seating Church | Communicants 
Organizations, | Edifices. Capacity. aie ‘| Capacity. Property. | or Members. 
221 7 1,500 213 | 19,690 | $40,666 8,72 


SALVATION ARMY. 


A Christian organization, of the orthodox evangelical faith, whose immediate aim 
is to proclaim the gospel among those who are least amenable to religious influences — 
the inhabitants of city slums, confirmed inebriates, thieves, and vagabonds. Founded 
in 1865 the organization has steadily grown in numbers and importance, until its 
beneficent effects have come to be recognized in almost every quarter of the 
civilized globe. While adopting the outward forms of the church militant, its 
methods are wholly persuasive, exhortation and prayer being the means of 
extending its:power, aided by a practical philanthropy embracing the poorest and most 
degraded of mankind. 


Value of 


Number of Church Seating panes = Seating a ‘ Communicants 
Organizations.| Edifices. Capacity. Halls, ete. Capacity. Saeed! or Members. 
829 27 | 12,055 800 86,801 $37,350 | 8,662 


REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


This body was organized in 1873. The distinctive characteristics are a 
pronounced opposition to the organic idea of the church and rejection of the priest- 
hood and the sacraments, episcopacy being to them venerable only as an ancient form 
of government devoid of a divine origin. The organization has no dioceses or 
defined jurisdiction, the bishops exercising their office at large and serving parishes 
as ordinary presbyters. 


Number of Chureh Seating Seating Value of Communicants 
Organizations.) Hdifices. Capacity. Halls, ete. Capacity. ee or Members. 
| 
83 Su 23,025 | 2 300 | $1,615,101 | 8,455 


CHURCH OF THE NEW JERUSALEM 
BORGIAN). 


The doctrines of Emanuel Swedenborg, adopted by the Church of the New 
Jerusalem, were formally promulgated by the present ecclesiastical organization in 
London, in 1787. In 1817 a convention of the new church was held in Philadelphia, 
since which date the growth of Swedenborgianism in the United States has shown a 
steady increase in almost every section of the Union. The faith promulgated by this 
remarkable man may be regarded as a purely spiritual interpretation of the Scriptures, 
intensified by severe meditation and a susceptibility to divine truth as revealed in 
visions and dreams akin to those of the Illuminati of the Middle Ages. 


(SWEDEN- 


_ Number of Church Seating a Seating Value of Communicants 
Organ.zations.| Edifices, Capacity. Halls, etc. Capacity. pete or Members. 
154 8734 20,810 70 7,165 $1,386, 455 | 7,095 
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(PLYMOUTH) BRETHREN. 
if 


Originating in Plymouth, England, in 1830, this organization has maintained its 
hold upon a small number of Christians in Great Britain and America, as well as on 
the continent of Europe. The theological views professed by its followers do not 
differ essentially from those of evangelical Protestants; but in minor particulars, as 
in the establishment of an official ministry, they diverge from the generally accepted 
faith of other congregations. 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


Number of 
Organizations. 


Church 
Edifices. 


Communicaits 
or Members. 


Seating 
Capacity. 


Seating 


Halls, ete. Capacity. 


108 7,42: 


(PLYMOUTH) BRETHREN IL. 


Those constituting this branch are often called the ‘‘ Loose” Brethren, because 
they are regarded as less strict in discipline than either of the other three branches. 
They also hold a somewhat different view of the ministry, a view approaching that 
common among the denominations which have regular pastors. 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


Communicants 
or Members. 


Chureh 
Edifices. 


Number of 


Seating 
Organizations. 


Capacity. 


Seating 


| Halls, ete. Capacity. 


88 | 8,925 | $1,265 2,419 


(PLYMOUTH) BRETHREN III. 


These are the strictest division of the Brethren. Their separation from the 
Brethren of the first and largest division some years ago was the result of a contro- 
versy over a matter of discipline. They insisted that all the Brethren were under 
obligation to accept a certain declaration on a point of faith made by one of their 
assemblies. 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$200 


Chureh 
Edifices. 


_ Number of 
Organizations. 


Communicants 
or Members. 


Seating 


Seating 
Capacity. 


Halls, ete. Capacity. 


| 86 | 2,720 | 


1,285 


(PLYMOUTH) BRETHREN IY. 


This branch is due to a difference arising quite recently among those formerly 
constituting the third division. Some held that a second impartation of divine power 
must be received before a member could be said to be in full possession of eternal 
life. This view gave rise to various complications respecting the person of Christ 
and the condition of the Old Testament saints. Those who refused to accept this 
teaching formed new assemblies and constitute the fourth division. 


Value of 
Chureh 
Property. 


Seating | 
Capacity. | 


Church 
Edifices. 


Number of 
Organizations. 


Seating 
Capacity. 


Communicants 


Halls, ete. | or Members. 


Bl 31 


TOTAL, (PLYMOUTH) BRETHREN. 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$1,465 


Charch 
Edifices. 


Number of 


A Seating 
Organizations, 


Seating 
Capacity. 


Capacity. 


Communicants 


Halls, ete. or Members. 


314 313 


21,163 


ADVENTISTS. 


CHURCHES OF GOD IN CHRIST JESUS. 


The members of this branch are popularly known as Age-to-Come Adventists. 
Congregations of them have been in existence many years, A general organization 
was formed in Philadelphia in November, 1888. They expect to see the kingdom 
of God established on earth, with Christ as king of kings, the saints being associated 
with him in the government of the world. They believe that Israel will be reor- 
ganized as a nation in the Holy Land; that the dead will have a literal resurrection, 
the righteous to receive the blessings of immortality and the wicked to be destroyed, 
and that eternal life comes only through Christ. They hold that acceptance of the 
gospel, repentance, immersion in the name of Christ for the remission of sins, are 
conditions to forgiveness of sins, and that a holy life is essential to salvation. 


believe in the immortality of the soul, the conscious state of the dead, and the eternal 
conscious suffering of the wicked. 


Value of 
Chureh 
Property. 


Communicants 
or Members, 


Seating 


Seating r 
Capacity. 


Capacity. 


Number of Church 
Organizations.| Edifices. 
| 


Halls, ete. 


1,147 


30 | 5,855 | 775 | $61,400 


99 7% 
227% | 


LIFE AND ADVENT UNION. 


This branch of Adventists was organized in 1863 at Milbraham, Mass. It differs 
from the Advent Christians chiefly in holding that the wicked dead will not parti- 
cipate in the resurrection at all. 


Communicants 
or Members. 


Church 
Edifices. 


Seating 
Capacity. 


Seating 
Capacity. 


Number of 


Organizations. Halls, ete 


Church 


| Value of 
Property. 


1,830 | $16,790 1,018 


| 
28 | TH 19 | 


CHURCH OF GOD. 


The Church of God is a branch of the Seventh-Day Adventists. A division 
occurred at various times in different states among the Seventh-Day Adventists in 
the years 1864-1866, This division resulted in the organization of the Church of 
God. The chief cause of the division was, it is stated, the claim of the Seventh-Day 
Adventists that Mrs. Ellen G. White is inspired and that her visions should be 
accepted as inspired. There are minor differences between the two bodies on the 
subject of health reform, abstaining from swine’s flesh, tea, and coffee, and with 
relatica to prophecy. In church government there is little variation. 


Chureh 
Edifices. 


Value of 
Churca 
Property. 


Number of 


| 
| Communicants 
Organizations. 


or Members, 


Seating 
Capacity. 


Seating 


Halls, ete. Capacity. 


29 | 200 28 1,445 $1,400 647 


TOTAL, ADVENTISTS. 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


Number of 
Organizations. 


Seating 
Capacity. 


Seating 
Capacity. 


a as Communicants 
Halls, etc. or Members. 


Church 
Edifices. 


15,835 108 8,875 $125, 665 5, 684 


182 614t | 


COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETY OF SHAKERS. 


The oldest of all existing communities in the United States is that of the Shakers, 
or, more accurately, ‘‘The Millennial Church, or United Society of Believers.” Their 
first community was organized at Mount Lebanon, New York, in 1792. They count 
themselves as followers of Ann Lee, an English woman, who was born in 1736 in 
Manchester, and died in 1784 in this country. They revere ‘‘Mother Ann,” as she 
was called, as the second appearance of Christ on earth. She was a member of the 
Society of Quakers, and, in a persecution which arose against them, was cast into 
prison. While in prison she saw Christ and had a special divine revelation, which 
showed her that the only way mankind could be reconciled to God was by leading a 
celibate life. The popular designation ‘‘Shakers” was first used in England. Those 
Quakers who joined ‘‘Mother Ann” were noted for ‘unusual and violent manifesta- 
tions of religious fervor,” and were therefore spoken of as ‘‘Shaking Quakers.” 
Hence the term “Shakers.” The Shakers are strict celibates, have a uniform style 
of dress, and use the words ‘‘yea” and ‘‘nay,” but not “thee” or ‘‘thou.” They 
are spiritualists, holding that there is a ‘‘most intricate connection and the most 
constant communion between themselves and the inhabitants of the world of spirits.” 


Chureh 
Edifices. 


Number of 


1ber_ | Communicants 
Organizations. 


or Members, 


A ee Value of 
| Seating | c 

: | Church 
| Capacity. | Property. 


Seating Pe 
Capacity. Halls, ete. 


16 | $36,800 


1,728 


AMANA SOCIETY. 


This society calls its organizations, of which there are seven, ‘True Inspiration 
Congregations.” The community is confined to Iowa County, Iowa, where its mem- 
bers exist in seven towns. They came from Germany in 1842 and settled near Buffalo, 
New York, whence they removed thirteen years later to their present location in 
Iowa. They are a religious rather than an industrial community. 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


Church 
Edifices. 


_ Number of 
Organizations, 


Seating 
Capacity. 


Seating 
Capacity. 


Communicants 


Halls, ete. or Members. 


Church 
Edifices. 


_ Number of 
Organizations, 


Seating 


i r Seating 
Capacity. 


5 u Communicants 
Capacity. 


Halls, ete. or Members. 


Church 


| Value ot | 
| Property. 


7,530 61 4,825 $4, 675 


$15,000 | 


1,600 


7 22 


2,800 


EVANGELICAL ADVENTISTS. 


This organization represents the main body of Adventists as originally consti- 
tuted by the Albany conference. The date 1854 was fixed by them as the end of the 
world, but with the non-occurrence of the cataclysm their prestige was impaired and 
their strength gradually dwindled to its present inconsiderable numbers. They 


HARMONY SOCIETY. 


The founder of this society was George Rapp, who was born in Germany in 1757 
and died in Economy, Pennsylvania, in 1847. The original organization is identified 
with the communistic experiment of the noted philanthropist Robert Owen, to whom 
the Indiana property was sold in 1824, Rapp emigrating to Pennsylvania. His fol- 
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lowers are celibates, having adopted this rule early in the present century, and follow 
the example of patriarchal rule set in the Old Testament, and hold to a community of 
property. They are literalists in interpreting the Scriptures, and they believe that 
the millennium is near at hand, and that all mankind will ultimately be saved, those 
who marry being classified with the number who will have to undergo a probation 
of purification. 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$10,000 


Number of 
Organizations. 


Church 


Seating 
Edifices. 


Capacity. 


Communicants 
or Members. 


Seating 


Halls, ete. Capacity. 


SOCIETY OF SEPARATISTS. 


The Separatists originated in Germany. They settled at Zoar, Ohio, in 1819. 
They were called Separatists in Germany because they separated from the State 
Church, in the belief that they could thus enjoy a more spiritual faith. They reject 
religious ceremonies. Marriages are allowed, but not favored. They are entered 
upon by a civil compact, there being no religious celebration. Their Sunday 
services do not include public prayer. 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


1 $3,000 200 


Number of 
Organizations. 


Church 


Seating 
Edifices. 


Capacity. 


Communicants 
or Members. 


Seating 


Halls, ete. Capacity. 


SOCIETY OF ALTRUISTS. 


The Altruists, like the New Icarians, are nonsectarian. The principles of the 
community are thus expressed: It holds the property of all its members in common, 
and all work according to their ability, and are supplied according to their wants, and 
live together in a common home for their mutual assistance and support and to secure 
their greatest wealth, comfort, and enjoyment. It allows equal rights and privileges 
to all its members, both men and women, in all its business affairs, and it makes no 
interference with the marriage or family affairs of its members, nor with their 
religious, political, or other opinions. 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


Number of 
Organizations. 


Church 
Edifices. 


Communicants 
or Members. 


Seating 


Seating 
Capacity. 


Halls, ete. Capacity. 


95 
a 


THE CHRISTADELPHIANS. 


John Thomas, M. D., an Englishman, came to this country in 1844, and identified 
himself with the Disciples of Christ. Soon after, his views changed, and he became 
convinced by a study of the Bible that the cardinal doctrines of the existing churches 
correspond with those of the apostate church predicted in Scripture. He began to 
publish his views, and organized a number of societies in this country, Canada, and 
Great Britain. No name was adopted for these societies until the civil war broke 
out. The members applied to the Government to be relieved from military duty in 
consequence of conscientious scruples, and finding it necessary to have a distinctive 
name, that of Christadelphians, or Brothers of Christ, was adopted. The Christa- 
delphians do not accept the doctrine of the Trinity. They hold that Christ was Son 
of God and Son of Man. He is the only medium of salvation. The Holy Spirit is 
an efHluence of divine power. They believe in the natural mortality of the soul, and 
that eternal life is only given by God to the righteous; that the devil is the evil 
principle of human nature; that Christ will shortly come personally to the earth and 
set up the kingdom of God in place of human governments; that this kingdom will 
be established in Canaan, where the twelve tribes of Israel will be gathered, and that 
at the end of a thousand years judgment will be pronounced upon all, the just receiv- 
ing eternal life, the unjust eternal death. 


Value of 
Chureh 
Property. 


Number of Church 


Seating 
Organizations.| Edifices. 


Capacity. 


Communicants 


eyo | Seating | 
Halls, ete. or Members. 


Capacity. | 


63 4 


6,085 | $2, 700 | 


1,277 


SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE. 


This society was founded in New York in 1876 by Prof. Felix Adler. It was 
announced as ‘‘the new religion of morality, whose God was The Good, whose 
church was the universe, whose heaven was here on earth, and not in the clouds.” 
Its aims have been thus defined by Professor Adler: ‘‘To teach the supremacy of 
the moral ends above all other human ends and interests; to teach that the moral law 
has an immediate authority not contingent on the truth of religious beliefs or of 
philosophical theories; to advance the science and art of right living.” 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


Chureh 
Edifices. 


Number of 
Organizations. 


Seating 


g Seating 
Capacity. 


Capacity. 


Communicants 


Halls, ete. or Members. 


NEW ICARIA SOCIETY. 


The New Icaria Society was organized in 1879. It has no creed but ‘rationalism 
founded on observation,” and opposes all ‘‘anti-scientific revelations.” Marriage is 
approved. The system of rule is democratic. 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


Number of 
Organizations. 


Church Seating 


Seating 
Capacity. 


Capacity. 


Communicants 


Halls, ete. or Members. 


1 21 


TOTAL, COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES. 


Value of 
Chureh 
Property. 


$64,800 


Church 
Edifices. 


Number of 
Organizations. 


Seating 
Capacity. 


Communicants 
or Members. 


Seating 


| Halls, etc. Capacity. 


40 9,450 8,824 


BRETHREN IN CHRIST (RIVER BRETHREN). 


This is a branch of the so-called River Brethren, differing from the parent body 
in certain minor observances, although it has the same confession of faith, as in the 
case of the United Zion’s Children, whose form of worship is, in general respects, 
similar. 


Chureh 
Edifices. 


Value of 
Chureh 
Property. 


$57, 750 | 


Communicants 
or Members. 


Number of 
Organizations. 


Seating 


Seating 
Capacity. 


Halls, etc. Capacity. 


63 34 18,605 24 980 2,080 


CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 


This is a religious community claiming kinship with the whole of baptized 
christendom, originated under the leadership of the famous preacher Edward Irving, 
in the year 1885. Its special feature is the establishment of apostolic benediction; 
its original object being fostering persons who had been driven out of other congre- 
gations for the exercise of their spiritual gifts. They disclaim any schism from the 
one Catholic Church, maintaining the practice of special offices in connection with 
their faith. 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


Number of Chureh 
Organizations.| Edifices. 


Seating 
Capacity. 


Communicants 
or Members. 


Seating 


Halls, ete. | Ganacity. 


10 3 350 $66,050 1,394 


4 1,064 


SOCIAL BRETHREN CHURCH. 


This is a small body confined to five counties in Illinois and three in Arkansas. 
It was organized in 1867 by a number of persons who had become dissatisfied with 
certain teachings and practices in the denominations to which they belonged. The 
Social Brethren baptize by sprinkling, pouring, or immersion, as the applicant may 
prefer; but accept only true believers as proper candidates, rejecting infant baptism. 
They have a confession of faith consisting of ten articles. One of these pronounces 
against ‘‘ political preaching,” and another declares the right of all lay members to 
free speech and free suffrage in the church. 


Church 
Edifices. 


Number of 


2 1 Seating 
Organizations. 


Seating 
Capacity. 


Capacity. 


Communicants 


Halls, ete. or Members. 


Chureh 
Property. 


600 $8, 700 913 


| Value of 
| 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


This association represents, in Christian work in Kentucky, a number of churches, 
without name, without creed, and without any ecclesiastical system. Each church 
is entirely independent. The churches claim to be unsectarian. The first was 
organized in Berea by Mr. John G. Fee. The doctrines preached are those common 
to evangelical christianity. Immersion is held to be the proper form of baptism, but 
is not insisted upon. 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


$3,900 754 


Communicants 
| or Members. 


Number of 


4 Seating 
Organizations. 


Seating 
Capacity. 


Chureh | 4 ' 
Halls, ete. Capacity. 


Edifices. | 


13 11 | 3,300 1 .| 100 


THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Theosophy owes much of its development during recent years to the strong 
individuality of the late Madame Blavatsky. Its esoteric doctrines are in a manner 
a revival of Buddhism, as expressed in the numerous works published by its 
high priests: ‘‘Isis Unveiled,” ‘‘ Key to Theosophy,” ‘Voices of Silence,” ete. 

The Theosophists are a body of original thinkers, claiming to enjoy a philosophic 
and a religious insight into the Divine nature and the process of its operation in the 
moral and material world. This superior knowledge is ascribed to a higher spiritual 
faculty, or to some special revelation to the individual, the illumination varying with 
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the degree of receptivity. The doctrines held by the Theosophists have engaged 
the attention of notable thinkers, some of them being traceable to ancient mysticism 
and the speculative tenets of oriental philosophy. 


Value of | Gommunicants 


Number of Church Seating A 2 Seating eR 
Organizations.| Edifices. Capacity, | Halls, ete. Capacity. ae | or Members. 
40 Ca a8 | 1,115 $600 | 695 


UNITED ZION’S CHILDREN. 


This is a branch of the body known as River Brethren. It is the result of a 
division which occurred in Dauphin County, Pennsylvania, in 1853. It has the same 
confession of faith as the River Brethren, and differs from them only in unimportant 
particulars. In observing the ceremony of feet-washing, one person both washes and 
dries; among the River Brethren one person does the washing and another the drying. 


A las Value of ; 
Number of Church Seating ie Seating eta; 2 Communicants 
Organizations.| Edifices. Capacity. Halls, etc. Capacity. ao ch or Members. 
operty. 
25 a ce ee eae | $8,200 525 


CHURCH TRIUMPHANT (SCHWEINFURTH). 


The founder and head of this church is George Jacob Schweinfurth, a disciple of 
Mrs. Beekman, who, before her death, in 1883, declared herself the ‘‘ spiritual mother of 
Christ in the second coming,” and pronounced Schweinfurth the ‘Messiah of the 
New Dispensation.” He became the acknowledged head of her followers, and 
removed the headquarters of the sect to the Weldon farm, six miles from Rockford, 
Ill., changing the name of the body to the Church Triumphant. A large frame 
house called ‘‘ Mount Zion,” or ‘‘ Heaven,” is occupied by Schweinfurth and a number 
of his disciples. There are also other companies, each of which is presided over by 
an ‘‘apostle.” There are no rites, ceremonies, or forms of worship. The single 
condition of membership is recognition of Schweinfurth as the ‘‘ Christ of the Second 
coming,” and discipleship. 


| = Tie | 
+ . Saati Value of | - : 
Number of Church Seating Pre Seating ae | Communicants 
Roberta Edifices. Capacity. Halls, etc. Capacity. Peta | or Members, 
| Sea eal 
TOM Sl eats | iia 12 100 $15,000 384 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES—Continvugp. 


ADONAI SHOMO. 


This community was organized and legally established as a corporation in 1876, 
in Petersham, Mass. It came out of the Adventist movement. Its leading prin- 


ciples are faith in Christ as the Son of God and a community of goods. AII labor 
for the common maintenance, agriculture being the chief industry. 
Number of Ge : Seating Halls. ete Seating pene lceeenelaae 
Organizations.) Edifices, Capacity. : “| Capacity. Property. or Members. 
eae es i ore | mS Fe | $6,000 20 


CHINESE TEMPLES. 


Every Chinese temple is a house of prayer or worship, but no sermon is preached, 
no priest installed, no religious instruction given, and no seating accommodations 
provided. There is always at least one shrine, the more frequented temples having 
several. The worshipers do not meet in a body, nor is any particular time set for 
devotions. When in doubt concerning any particular course of action, the Chinese 
are careful to consult their gods and patron saints. Every worshiper provides 
himself with incense sticks, candles, and sacrificial papers, which are generally to be 
had of attendants at small cost. Offerings of wine and meat are added on special 
occasions. The candles and incense sticks are lighted and placed in their proper 
receptacles, If wine is used, it is put in minute cups scarcely larger than thimbles, 
and these are ranged in a row before the shrine. The meat offerings may be roast 
chicken, roast pig, or any other table luxury. When everything is properly placed 
the genuflections begin and the request is presented. If the answer required is a 
simple affirmative or negative, the worshiper drops a pair of lenticular pieces of 
wood on the floor a number of times and calculates the answer from the number 
of times each face turns up. Another method of obtaining responses, particu- 
larly when fuller responses are desired, is by shaking a box filled with numbered 
slips of bamboo, one of which will fall out, and then consulting a book containing 
numbered answers in Chinese verse. Chinese temples are usually well supported. 
The revenues are derived largely from the privilege, sold at auction to the highest 
bidder, of selling the articles of worship, which every worshiper must have. Thus 


the privilege of selling for the Lung-kong-kung-saw of San Francisco brought, in 
A considerable number of the Chinese are members of Christian 
No register is kept of members. 


1890, $12,365.50. 
churches. 


TEMPLE SOCIETY. 


The Temple, or Temple Society, originated in Wiirtemberg, Germany, in 1853. 
The Rey. Christopher Hoffmann was one of its chief organizers, whence its members 
are known as Hoffmannians. They were also formerly called Jerusalem Freunde, or 
Friends of Jerusalem, because of the interest they take in that city. Four colonies 
of Friends of the Temple have been established in the Holy Land, where their 
industries are agriculture and viticulture. All the societies in this country are 


German, that at Gypsum, Kansas, having been transplanted from Germany. In 
doctrine the Temple accepts generally the essential features of the Christian system, 
though it holds to no creed but the Bible. 


] 
P : Value of r . 
Number of Church Seating : S Seating vtueate Communicants 
Organizations | Edifices. Capacity. | Halls, ete. Capacity. eles or Members. 
4 | 5 | LLB) ae eet eee eee | $15,800 340 


SCHWENKFELDIANS. 


These are followers of the doctrines promulgated by Caspar Schwenkfeld during 
the Reformation. His differences with Luther, touching certain features of the new 
faith, led finally to his withdrawal from the reformers of his day and the establish- 
ment of a new sect, which, persecuted in Europe, found protection in America. His 
mysticism departed from the Lutheran belief mainly in maintaining a complete unity 
between the human and divine attributes of our Lord. 


= 5 $ Value of r . 
Number of 3 : ee as * = Seating freaeaag Communicants 
Organizations.| Temples. Shrines. Halls, ete. Capacity. fete or Menibans 
47 47 182 tae Deas $62,000 | 


TOTAL, 26 MINOR DENOMINATIONS (37 SUB-DENOMINATIONS), 


e < : Value of : 
Number of Church Seating cat) Seating . Communicants 
Organizations.) Edifices. Capacity. Halls, etc. Capacity. ees or Members. 
3,061 1, 84743 409, 377 | 1,664 204,914 $5,488,172 146,335 


INDEPENDENT CONGREGATIONS. 


These are congregations having no connection with any of the denominations. 
They vary widely in faith. Some are akin to Presbyterian, others to Methodist, and 
others to Adventist and other bodies. They haye no general organization among 
themselves. Some are organized on a union basis and receive part of their support 
from members of several denominations. 


an A . Value of . 
Number of Church Seating “ Seating Communicants 
Organizations.| Edifices. Capacity, | Halls, ete. Capacity. Peace or Members. 
156 11114 39,345 54 10,445 $1,486,000 14,126 


4 * Value of : 
Number of Church Seating Seating ‘ et Communicants 
Organizations.| Edifices. Capacity. Halls, etc. Capacity. Woe ov Members, 
iy. | 
cee ee ee ae re | $12,200 | 206 


TOTAL, 26 MINOR DENOMINATIONS (37 SUB-DENOMINATIONS) AND 156 
INDEPENDENT ORGANIZATIONS, 


CHURCH TRIUMPHANT (KORESHAN ECCLESIA). 


The founder of this body is Cyrus Teed. Cyrus in Hebrew is Koresh; hence the 
term Koreshan Ecclesia. The foundation principle of the movement is the “reéstab- 
lishment of church and state upon a basis of divine fellowship,” the law of which is 
love to neighbor. As the aims of Koreshanity can not be secured where the spirit of 
competition operates, the life of the disciples is communal. Celibacy is a funda- 
mental doctrine. The disciples hope to pass out of the world as did Enoch, Elijah, 
and Christ. 


Number of Church Seating | rh Seating Value of Communicants 
Organizations.| Edifices. Capacity. | Halls, ete. Capacity, sropesey or Members: 
8,217 1,459.54 | 448,722 | 1,718 215,359 $6,974,172 160,461 


Total Religious Denominations in the United States, 49 
Denominations (143 Sub-Denominations) and 
156 Independent Organizations. 


A Value of . 
Number of Chureh Seating Seating Communicants 
Organizations.) Edifices. Capacity, | Halls, ete. Capacity. Promene or Members. 


Number of Church Seating Seating Value of Communicants 
Organizations, Edifices, Capacity. Halls, ete. Capacity. etn or Members. 


205 


| $36,000 


164,555 141,919.71, 143,345,659 23,303 15 2,452,228 ($67,768,707 20,580,313 
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HISTORICAL EVENTS, DISCOVERIES, EXPLORATIONS, AND INVENTIONS, 
CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. 


The earliest, but unrecorded, discovery of America is plausibly conceded to the 
Norsemen, the date of their visit being placed about the year 1000. The authentic 
discovery of the New World indisputably belongs to Christopher Columbus. On the 
morning of Friday, August 3, 1492, under the noble patronage of Queen Isabella, 
the great explorer set sail from the port of Palos, Spain, his little fleet comprising 
the decked vessel Santa Maria and the caravels Pinta and Nifia. His objects were: 
the discovery of a passage to the Indies, and the conversion of the Grand Khan, to 
whom he was duly accredited by his sovereign. After many vicissitudes, near 
midnight of October 11th, he discovered alight; and on the morning of October 12th 
an island appeared—since variously identified by authorities, but accepted as Watling 
Island, of the Bahamas. By Columbus it was christened San Salvador (Savior) to 
commemorate his deliverance from mutiny and destruction. The first sight of the 
main land of America was in all probability that of the Venetian brothers, John 
and Sebastian Cabot, in 1497: Nova Scotia. 

1493.—Columbus sails on his second voyage and discovers Jamaica. 

1498.—Columbus sails on his third voyage and discovers Trinidad. Vasco de 
Gama discovers the sea-passage to the Indies around the Cape of Good Hope. 

1500.—The coast of Brazil discovered by Alvarez de Carbral. 

1502.—Columbus sails on his fourth voyage and discovers Guatemala. 

1506.—Columbus dies at Valladolid in the 59th year of his age. 

1507.—The name of America, after Amerigo Vespucci, given 1o Brazil, and 
later applied to the whole Western Continent. This was done by some students of 
geography at St. Die, in the Vosges Mountains, in Alsace. 

1509.—Henry VIII. becomes King of England. 

15138.—Ponce de Leon discovers and names Florida, and takes possession of the 
country for Spain. Balboa discovers the Pacific. 

1514.—Ponce de Leon again lands in Florida, but his men are all killed except 
six, who, though wounded, effect their retreat to Cuba. 

1517.—The Reformation in Germany; Martin Luther. 

1518.—Sable Island, off the coast of Nova Scotia, temporarily settled by the 
French. 

1519.—Ferdinand Cortez discovers Mexico. 

1519.—The Reformation in Switzerland; Huldrich Zwingli. 

1520.—Magellan centers the Pacific. Velasquez lands at the mouth of the Savan- 
nah River, and by treachery kidnaps a cargo of natives, for export to Hispaniola; 
the captives refuse fo eat, and die on the passage. 

1521.—Cortez conquers Montezuma, and takes the city of Mexico, 

1522.—One of Magellan’s ships circumnavigates the world. 

1524.—Verrazani explores the Atlantic coast of America. 

1527.—Discovery of the Bermudas by Juan Burmudez. 

1528.—Pamphilio de Narvaez invades Florida. 

1531.—Pizarro discovers Peru. 

1534.—The Reformation in England; Henry VIII. head of the Church of England. 

1535.—Canada visited by Jacques Cartier. First book, ‘‘ Escala Espiritual of 
Chimaco,” printed in America by Juan Hablas, Mexico. 

1535.—The first English Bible (Coverdale’s) printed. 

1536.—Progress of the Reformation in Switzerland; John Calvin. 

1537.—Cortez discovers the peninsula of California. 

1538.—The Bible in English appointed to be read in the churches in England. 

1539.—De Soto lands in Florida with 900 men. 

1540.—New Mexico and Arizona explored by the Spaniards, 

1540.—The Jesuit Order, founded by Ignatius Loyola, sanctioned by the Pope. 

1541.—De Soto discovers the Mississippi River at the Chickasaw Blulffs, 

1542.—De Soto dies, and is buried in the Mississippi River to prevent the exasper- 
ated natives from desecrating his grave. The remnant of his army retreat down the 
river in boats, and reach Mexico the next year. 

1542.—The Reformation in Scotland; John Knox. 

1547.—Edward VI. becomes King of England. 

1550.—The Puritans rise in England, and John Rogers and others suffer 
martyrdom. 

1553.—Mary I. becomes Queen of England. 

1554.—Execution of Lady Jane Grey. 

1556.—Mercator’s projection invented. 

1558.—Elizabeth becomes Queen of England. 

1562.—The English slave trade begins on the coast of Africa under John 
Hawkins, who kidnaps and sends 800 slaves to Hispaniola, 

1564.—Laudonnier builds Fort Caroline, Florida. 

1565.—St. Augustine founded by the Spaniards. 

1567.—De Gourgues takes revenge on the Spaniards by retaking Charles Fort, 
and hanging the garrison. 

1572.—St. Bartholomew Night, the Huguenot Massacre in France, August 24th. 
Religious war in the Netherlands. 

1577.—Drake circumnavigates the globe. 

1581.—Santa Fé settled by the Spaniards from Mexico. 

1582.—The New Style calendar introduced into Italy by Pope Gregory XTIT., 
the 5th of October being counted the 15th. 

1583.—Elizabeth makes a large grant of the country along the Atlantie Coast to 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 


1585.—An English Expedition under Davis discovers Davis Straits. 
1586.—Tobacco introduced into England from Roanoke Island, by order of 
Raleigh. 


—Virginia Dare, the first white child in America, born at Roanoke Island. 
87.—Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland, beheaded. 

1588.—The Spanish Armada destroyed. 

1592.—Presbyterian Church Government established in Scotland. 

1598.—Henry IY. of France issues the Edict of Nantes. First marine insurance 
in England. 

1600.—Giordano Bruno burnt at Rome. East India Company first chartered. 

1603.—James VI., of Scotland, becomes King of England and Scotland under 
the title of James I. 

1604.—F rench settle in Canada. 

1605.—The Gunpowder Plot. 

1606.—James I. grants to the London Company the country between latitude 34° 
and 45°, which is named Virginia in honor of the Virgin Queen Elizabeth. 

1607.—Jamestown, Va., the first permanent English settlement in America, 
founded. Popham’s colony funded on the coast of Maine. 

1608.—Quebec settled by the French. Telescope invented. 

1609.—Henry Hudson sails up the river that now bears his name, 

1610.—Hudson Bay discovered by Henry Hudson. 

1611.—The translation of the present version of the Bible finished. 

1612.—Pocahontas marries Rolfe. 

1613.—Holland grants to Dutch merchants exclusive navigation of the Hudson 
River. 

1614.—Connecticut River discovered by the Swedes. 

1615.—Glass made in Virginia. First daily newspaper, Frankfort Gazette. 

1616.—Harvey discovers the circulation of the blood. Shakespeare dies. 

1617.—Sir Walter Raleigh sent to the Tower of London a second time, and, 
soon after, beheaded by order of King James. 

1618.—The religious war begins in Bohemia and Germany between the Protest- 
ants and Catholics. It lasted thirty years, during which time over 300,000 people 
were killed. 

1619.—African slavery introduced into Virginia by the Dutch. 

1620.—The Pilgrims land at Plymouth, Mass., December 21st., N. 8., commonly 
cilebrated as Forefathers’ Day, December 22d. 

1621.—Cotton raised in Virginia, the first in the United States. 

1622.—The Province of Sagadahock (Maine) granted to Gorges and Mason. 

1622.—Nova Scotia settled by the Scotch. First English newspaper, Weekly Newes. 

1623.—First folio of Shakespeare’s works printed. 

1625.—Charles I. becomes King of England. 

1627.—Laws of Kepler published. 

1628.—Governor Endicott arrives. Puritan settlements in New England. 

1629.—First charter granted to Massachusetts Bay Colony, brought by Winthrop. 

1631.—Capt. John Smith dies in London, aged 51. 

1632.—New France and Acadia restored to the French by the peace of St. 
Germain. 

1633.—Connecticut first settled at Hartford. 

1633.—Galileo condemned by the Inquisition. 

1634.—Attempt made by the High Church party to subdivide New England 
into lordships. Maryland settled by Roman Catholics. 

1635.—Arrival of Sir Harry Vane. 

1636.—Providence, R.I., founded by Roger Williams. Harvard College founded. 

1638.—First printing office and first library established in America at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

1640.—The use of tobacco prohibited by law in Massachusetts, and the sale of 
spirituous liquors regulated, but not prohibited. 

1641.—Body of Liberties framed in New England. 

1642.—Birth of Sir Isaac Newton. 

1643.—Louis XIV. becomes King of France at the age of five years, 
of the thermometer by Toricelli. 

1644.—Roger Williams obtains a charter for Rhode Island, 

1647.—Law passed in Massachusetts that every town shall support a school. 

1648.—Margaret Jones hanged in Boston for witchcraft; the first victim. 

1648.—End of the ‘Thirty Years’ War.” First newspaper advertising. 

1649.—Charles I. beheaded. The English Commonwealth. 

1650.—First settlement in Carolina. 

1651.—Parliament passes the Navigation Acts, obliging all importations into 
England to be earried in English ships. 

1652.—First mint established in New England. 
the reverse side. 

16538.— Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector of England. 

1654.—Scotland incorporated with England. 

1655.—The Dutch conquer the Swedish settlements on the Delaware. 

1656.—New Amsterdam (New York) laid out in streets. 

1659.—William Robinson and Marmaduke Stephenson, two Quakers, refusing to 
leave the Massachusetts colony, were hanged by order of the court. 

1660.—The Restoration. Charles II. crowned King of England. New Nayi- 


Tnvention 


Tis coinage had a pine tree on 


1584,—Colonization of Virginia. Roanoke settlement. 


gation Acts passed by British Parliament, 
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1661.—First book-binding in the United States at Boston. 

1662.—Execution of Sir Harry Vane. Charter granted to the Connecticut colony. 

16€8.—Carolina granted to Lord Clarendon and others. Great earthquake in 
North America; most severely felt in Canada. 

1664,—Charles II. grants the country from Delaware Bay to the Connecticut, 
and from Sagadahoc to the St. Croix, to the Duke of York. 

1665.—100,000 persons die of the plague in London. 

1666.—The great London fire. 

1670.—Old Charleston, S. C., founded. 

1671.—The French tuke possession of the Great West, at St. Mary’s. 

1672.—Dane ng school established in New England, but soon suppressed by law. 

1673.—Jolict and Father Marquette discover the Mississippi, and, on their return 
trip, visit the siteof Chicago, where Pierre Moreau and another French trader, prob- 
ably the first whites, were living at the tinie. 

1674.—New York restored to the English. 

1675.—Velocity of light discovered. 

1676.—Bacon’s Rebellion in Virginia. King Philip's War. 

1679.—The Griffin, the first vessel on the lakes, sails up Lake Erie. 

1679.—The habeas corpus act passed in England. 

1680.—The word Che-cau-gou first used by white men for the site of Chicago, in 
Hennepin’s account of La Salle’s expedition to the Illinois River. 

1681.—Pennsylvania granted to William Penn. 

1682.—Philadelphia founded by William Penn. La Salle explores the Mississippi 
to its mouth, takes possession of the country, and names it Louisiana. 

1683.— Vienna saved from the Turks by John Sobiesky, King of Poland. 

1685.—James II. becomes King of England. Louis XTV. revokes the Edict of 
Nantes; Huguenot Emigration. William Dampier lands in Australia. 

1686.—The terms Whig and Tory originate in England. The Whigs were the 
exponents of popular rights. The Tories were extreme royalists, 

1687.—The charter of Connecticut preserved in the Charter Oak. 

1688.—Rice introduced into South Carolina from Madagascar. William ITI. and 
Mary IT. become King and Queen of England; Peter the Great, Emperor of Russia. 

1690.—The battle of the Boyne. First Americannewspaper, Publick Occurrences, 
Foreign and Domestick, Boston. First paper mill in America at Roxborough, Pa. 

1692.—Executions for witchcraft in Massachusetts; 19 hanged and 1 pressed to 
death. 

1694.—Bank of England incorporated. Massachusetts requires inn-keepers to 
keep a list of common tipplers, and refuse to sell them liquors. 

1697.—Charles XII. becomes King of Sweden, 

1698.—French settlement of the Mississippi Valley. 

1699.—Manufacture of woolen cloth commences in New England. 

1700.—Yale College founded. 

1701.—War of the Spanish Succession. 
zollern, becomes the first King of Prussia. 

1702.—Anne becomes Queen of Enzvland. 
Daily Courant, London, 

1704.—First permanent newspaper in America, Boston News Letter. 

1706.—The French and Spanish invade Carolina, to revenge Governor Moore’s 
attack on St. Augustine, but are repulsed. 

1709.—Expedition against Montreal, New York, and New England. 
borough’s and Prince Eugene’s victory at Malplaquet. 

1710.—Piano-forte invented in Italy. 

1711.—Fire-engines first used in Boston. 

1714.—George I., of Hanover, becomes King of England. William Penn dies. 

1716.—St. Denis attempts to take possession of Texas, and is imprisoned by the 
Spanish. 

1717.—Crozat resigns Louisiana to the Company of the Indies, under John 
Law. 

1721.—First American marine insurance, Philadelphia. 

1722.—First permanent laud grant in Illinois made to missionaries of Cahokia, 
From it have emanated the present titles of the town. 

1723.—Settlement of Vermont. 

1724.—First American fire insurance office, Boston. 

1725.—First newspaper published in New York, The Gazette. 

1727.—George II. becomes King of England. 

1740.—Frederick II., the Great, becomes King of Prussia; Maria Theresa 
Empress of Austria. 

1747.—Cotton first exported from United States. 

1748,—Acadia restored to the French by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle. 

1751.—Sugar-cane first cultivated in United States, near New Orleans. 

1752.—Benjamin Franklin invents the lightning rod. _ First theater in America; 
Williamsburg, Va. Gregorian Calendar (new style) adopted by England, 

1753.—The Ohio Company construct a road across the Alleghanies, 

1754.—Franklin’s plan of perpetual union submitted to the colonies. Washington 
builds Fort Necessity, is attacked by the French, and capitulates, leaving the country 
northwest of the Ohio in their possession. 

1755.—Braddock arrives in America with a body of troops. 
machine patented in England. Expulsion of Acadians, 

1756.—Declaration of war between England and France. 
Seven Years War between Austria and Prussia. 

1757.—Massacre at Fort William Henry. 

1758.—The British, under General Abercrombie, assault Fort Ticonderoga, and 
are repulsed with a loss of 2,000 men. First sugar mill in the United States. 

1759,—Canada taken from the French, 


Frederick I., of the house of Hohen- 


First English daily newspaper, 


Marl- 


First sewing 


Beginning of the 
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1760.—George III. becomes King of England. 

1761.—Writs of Assistance issued. The Cherokees are conquered. 

1762.—Catherine IL, the Great, becomes Empress of Russia. 

1763.—Pontiac’s war begins at Detroit. 

1765.—Stamp Act passed by Parliament. 
of Rights. Patrick Henry’s patriotism. 

1766.—Stamp Act repealed, by the influence of Lord Camden and Mr, Pitt; but 
Parliament asserts its right to bind the colonies, and to impose taxes on them. 

1767.—Parliament imposes a tax on tea, glass, and paper; passes an act for 
quartering troops on Massachusetts, and establishes a custom-house in Boston. 

1768.—Merchants in Boston agree to import no more goods from England. 

1769.—Bostonians send a petition to the King for a redress of grievances, and to 
be restored to their former rights. 

1770.—Arrival of General Gage. Boston Massacre. 

1772.—British armed vessels burned by a mob near Newport. 

1772.—The first partition of Poland. First life insurance, London. 

1773.—William Murray, an Englishman, buys land from the Indians on the site 
of Chicago, and founds the ‘Illinois Land Co.”; he was Chicago’s first real 
estate agent, and failed. 

1773.—James Watt's steam-engine. 

1774.—The first Continental Congress assembles at Philadelphia, September 5th; 
petitions the King and addresses the people. Boston Port Bill. 

1775.—Capture of Ticonderoga; Ethan Allen. Battles of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill. George Washington appointed commander-in-chief. 

1776.—American Flag first used by Washington, at Cambridge, Jan. 1st. Decla- 
ration of Independence, July 4th. Evacuation of Boston. Battles of Long Island, 
White Plains, Sullivan’s Island, and Trenton, Seventeen thousand Hessian merce- 
naries hired by England. United States first officially so styled, September 9th. 

1777.—Battles of Princeton, Bennington, and 
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3randywine, Germantown, 


Saratoga. Washington at Valley Forge. American flag legally established June 
14th. Burgoyne’s surrender. 


1778.—France concludes a treaty with the United States. Battle of Monmouth. 

Wyoming Valley massacre. 

1779.—Stony Point taken by the Americans. 
Jones’s victory. 

1780.—Arnold’s treason. Battle of King’s Mountain. 

1781.—Franklin obtains a loan from Franee and Holland. Battles of Cowpens 
and Eutaw Springs. Cornwallis surrenders at Yorktown. Bank of North America 
established, 

1782.—Military operations chiefly suspended. 
States acknowledged. 

1783.—Treaty of Paris with England, September 3d. 
founded. 

1784,.—First daily newspaper in the United States, The Pennsylvania Packet. 

1786.—Annapolis Convention. 

1787.—Constitution framed in Philadelphia. Delaware (Dec. 7th, the first State), 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey adopt the Constitution. Last Colonial Congress. 

1788.—Georgia, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Maryland, South Carolina, New 
Hampshire, Virginia, and New York adopt the Constitution. 

1788.—London Times first appears under present name. 

1788.—First permanent settlement in Australia. 

1789.— Washington inaugurated first President of the United States. 

1789.—North Carolina adopts the Constitution. Public debt, $94,000,000. 

1789.— Outbreak of the French Revolution. The Bastile destroyed, July 14. 

1790.—Rhode Island (May 24th, the last of the 18 original States) adopts the Con- 
stitution. Benjamin Franklin dies at Philadelphia. City of Washington founded. 

1791.—Vermont admitted into the Union, the first after the thirteen original States. 
United States Bank established. First patent right law. Ten amendments to the 
Constitution declared adopted December 18th. District of Columbia organized. 

1792.—Kentucky admitted into the Union. 

1798.—Washington inaugurated President for the second term. 
invents the cotton gin. 

1793.—Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette beheaded. 

1794.—The British commence impressing American seamen into their service, 

1795.—The final partition of Poland. First gold coined at Philadelphia, 

1796.—Washington’s farewell address. Tennessee admitted into the Union. 

1796.—Vaccination discovered by Dr. Jenner, England. 

1797.—John Adams inaugurated President. 

1798.—The Tish rebellion. 

1799.—George Washington dies. 

1799.—Napoleon Bonaparte becomes first consul of France, 

1800.—Seat of government transferred from Philadelphia to Washington. 

1801.—Thomas Jefferson inaugurated President. 

1801.—Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 

1802.—Bonaparte declared First Consul. 

1803.—Louisiana Territory purchased from France, for $15,000,000. Ohio ad- 
mitted into the Union. Fort Dearborn built on the site of Chicago. 

1804.—Alexander Hamilton killed by Burr. Ellen Marion Kinzie, the first 
white child, is born at the ‘‘ Kinzie mansion,” which John Kinzie, the ‘‘ Pioneer of 
Chicago,” had bought the same year from Jean Baptiste Point de Sable, a negro. 

1804.—Napoleon I. becomes Emperor of France. 

1805.—Thomas Jefferson inaugurated President for the second term. 

1806.—Francis IL, Emperor of Austria, abdicates as German Emperor; dissolu- 

* tion of the Roman-German Empire. 
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1807.—Embargo Act passed by Congress. 
1807.—Fulton sets his first steamboat, the Clermont, in motion. 
1808.—Slave trade abolished by the United States. 
1809.—James Madison inaugurated President. 
1811.—First steamboat on the Ohio and Mississippi. 
1812.—Louisiana admitted into the Union. War declared by the United States 
against England. Victory of the Constitution over the Guerriére. 
1813.—James Madison inaugurated President for the second term. 
1814.—Washington, D. C., taken by the Pritish. 
1814,—Napoleon banished to Elba. The German Confederation. 
1815.—Battle of New Orleans. Battle of Waterloo, June 18th. 
prisoner to St. Helena. The Holy Alliance. 
1816.—Indiana admitted into the Union. 
1817.—James Monroe inaugurated President. 
Union. Seminole Indian war. 
1818.—Illinois admitted into the Union, Lithography introduced into the United 
States. First lighthouse on the lakes, at Erie, Pa. 
1819.—Alabama admitted into the Union, The Floridas acquired from Spain. 
The ‘‘Savannah” the first steamer to cross the Atlantic. First steamboat on the 
lakes. 
1820.—Maine admitted into the Union. 
1820.—George IV. becomes King of England. 
1821.—James Monroe inaugurated President for the second term. 
admitted into the Union. 
1822.—Treaty with France. 
1823.—Monroe doctrine declared in the President’s message. 
1824.—Slavery contest in Illinois. 
1825.—John Quincy Adams inaugurated President. 
as many tax-payers. 
1825.—First passenger railroad in England. 
1827.—The Protectionists pass a tariff bill in Congress, after much opposition. 
1828.—First passenger railroad in America. The first hotel built at Chicago. 
1829,—Andrew Jackson inaugurated President. 
1830.—William 1V. becomes King of England. Revolutions in France, Belgium, 
Poland, Italy and Germany. End of the Bourbon dynasty in France. 
1832.—Cholera throughout the country; its first appearance. 
1833.—AndrewJackson inaugurated President for the second term. 
incorporated as a town; population about 150. 
1834.—Indian Territory organized. Banks increase throughout the country. 
1835.—First electric telegraph, England., 
1836.—Arkansas admitted into the Union. 
pend specie payments. 
1837.—Martin Van Buren inaugurated President. 
sion in business, Michigan admitted into the Union. 
1837.—Victoria becomes Queen of England. 
1838.—The Great Western crosses the Atlantic. 
1839.—Express business introduced between New York and Boston by Harnden. 
1840.—The sub-treasury scheme established. 
1841.—William Henry Harrison inaugurated President; upon his death, one 
month thereafter, John Tyler becomes President for the rest of the term. 
1842.—Webster-Ashburton treaty. 
1844,—First electric telegraph in America, Washington to Baltimore. 
1845.—James Knox Polk inaugurated President. Texas annexed and admitted 
into the Union. Florida admitted into the Union. 
1846.—Iowa admitted into the Union. MexicanWar; batties of Palo Alto and 
Monterey. First shuttle sewing machine patented in America, E. Howe. 
1847.—Battles of Buena Vista, Sacramento, Vera Cruz, Cerro Gordo, Churu- 
busco, Molino del Rey, Chapultepec, and Mexico. Postage stamps first used in 
the United States. 
1848.—Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo with Mexico. Wisconsin admitted into the 
Union. James W. Marshall accidentally picks up a nugget, Jan. 14th, the first gold 
discovered in California. The first railroad to Chicago in operation. 
1848.—Revolutions in France, Hungary, Austria, Italy, and Germany; Napoleon 
elected President of the French Republic. 
1849,—Zachary Taylor inaugurated President. Cholera throughout the country. 
1850.—Upon the death of Zachary Taylor, July 9th, Millard Fillmore becomes 
President for the rest of the term. California admitted into the Union. New Mex- 
ico and Utah Territories organized. American watches first made in Boston. 
1851.—The first submarine cable, Dover to Calais. The first International Ex- 
position at London. Gold discovered in Australia. 
1852.—Death of Henry Clay. The first through train from the East enters 
Chicago 
1852.—Napoleoa III. becomes Emperor of France. 
1853.—Franklin Pierce inaugurated President. The Gadsden purchase. 
1853.—The Crimean War; England, France, and Turkey against Russia. 
1854.—Kansas-Nebraska Bill. Repeal of the Missouri Compromise. 
1855.—F ree State and pro-slavery parties formed in Kansas. 
1856.—Republican party organized. 
1857.—James Buchanan inaugurated President. 
1858.—Minnesota admitted into the Union. Free constitution adopted in Kansas. 
1858.—Serfdom abolished in Russia. First Atlantic cable. 
1859.—Oregon admitted into the Union. John Brown executed. 
1859.—The Italian war; France and Italy against Austria. 
1860.—South Carolina passes an act of secession, December 20th. 
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1861.—Kansas admitted into the Union. Jefferson Davis becomes President of 
the Confederate States, February 18th. 

1861.—Abraham Lincoln inaugurated President. 
ter, April §th. First battle of Bull Run, July 21st. 

1862.—Surrender of Fort Donelson; battles of Pittsburg Landing, Williams- 
burg, Fair Oaks, Gaines Mills, Cedar Mountain, and Groveton; second battle of Bull 
Run; battles of Antietam and Fredericksburg; surrender of Memphis and capture of 
Natchez. Gold advances from par to 137. 

1862.—French invasion of Mexico, 

1863.—Lincoln issues the Emancipation Proclamation, January 1st. Battles of 
Stone River, Chancellorville, and Gettysburg; surrender of Vicksburg; battles of 
Chickamauga, Chattanooga, and Missionary Ridge. Gold, 1221g to 17244. West 
Virginia admitted into the Union. Arizona Territory organized. 

1864.—Lieutenant-General Grant appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Armies of 
the United States. Battles of the Wilderness and Spottsylvania, Cold Harbor, 
Petersburg, Atlanta, Mobile Bay, Winchester, Cedar Creek, and Nashville. Nevada 
admitted into the Union. 

1864.—The Schleswig-Holstein War; Austria and Prussia against Denmark. 

1865.—Abraham Lincoln inaugurated President for the second term; shot by 
John Wilkes Booth April 14th, dies April 15th ; Andrew Johnson becomes President 
for the rest of the term. Battles of Five Forks, Petersburg, and Richmond; sur- 
render of Richmond ; Sherman’s march to the sea; Lee’s surrender to General Grant, 
April 9th; last engagement of the Civil War in Texas, and capture of Jefferson 
Davis in Georgia, May 10th. 

1866.—The German War. Atlantic cable successfully laid. 

1867.—Nebraska admitted into the Union. Alaska purchased from Russia, for 
$7,200,000. 

1867.—The North German Confederation. Italy united. 
comes a dual monarchy. International Exposition at Paris. 
of Austria, executed at Queretaro, Mexico. 

1868.—Alaska Territory organized. 

1868.—William E. Gladstone premier of England for the first time. 

1869.—Ulysses 8. Grant inaugurated President. Union Pacific and Central 
Pacific Railroads completed. 

1870.—The Franco-German War ; downfall of Napoleon III.; France becomes a 
republic. Declaration of the infallibility of the Pope ; end of the Papal civic power; 
Rome becomes the capital of Italy. 

1871.—Great fire at Chicago. Geneva Tribunal on Alabama Claims. 

1871.—German Empire restored ; William I. proclaimed Emperor; Bismarck 
Chancellor. 

1872.—Great fire at Boston, Mass. 

1873.—Ulysses 8. Grant inaugurated President for the second term. 
Friday, September 2d. 

1874,—International Postal Union Treaty concluded at Berne. 
invented by Lodyguin and Kossloff, London. 

1875.—Civil Rights Bill approved. 

1876.—Colorado admitted into the Union. Centennial Exhibition at Philadel- 
phia, Pa, A. Graham Bell’s telephone first exhibited. Defeat of General Custer, 

1877,—Rutherford Birchard Hayes inaugurated President. Phonograph invented 
by. T. A. Edison. 

1877.—The Russo-Turkish War. 

1878.—Gold at par. ‘ 

1879.—Resumption of specie payments. 

1880.—William E. Gladstone premier of England for the second time. 

1881.—James Abram Garfield inaugurated President; shot by Charles J. Guiteau, 
July 2d; dies September 19th; Chester A. Arthur becomes President for the rest of 
the term. . 

1882.—English occupation of Egypt. 

1883.—Standard time adopted. 

1885.—Grover Cleveland inaugurated President. 

1886.—The Anarchist Riot at Chicago, 

1886.— William E. Gladstone premier of England for the third time. 

1887.—HElectric Street Railway, first operated in San Francisco, Cal. The 
Chicago Anarchists executed. 

1888.—Chinese exclusion treaty. 

1888.—Death of William I. and his son, Frederick III. 
German Emperor. 

1889.—Benjamin Harrison inaugurated President. Oklahoma opened to settlers, 
and organized as a Territory. Wyoming, North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
and Washington admitted into the Union. Pan-American Congress meets; James G. 
Blaine its president. 

1889.—International Exposition at Pavis. 

1890.—Idaho admitted into the Union. 
Polygamy prohibited among the Mormons. 
treaty with England. 

1890.—Persecution of Jews in Russia. 

1891.—International copyright law. International Monetary Conferente meets 
at Washington, Difficulties with Chile. 

1891.—Gen. Boulanger’s suicide. Baron Hirsch’s purchase of 3,000 square 
leagues in the Argentine Republic for Jewish Colonies. Uprising in China. 

1892.—William E. Gladstone premier of England for the fourth time. Famine 
in Russia. 

1893.—Grover Cleveland inaugurated president for the second term. 

1893.—The World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 
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CouNnrTRY. 4 a =| GOVERNMENT, Carer EXEcurIvE. CAPITAL, 4 & Exports. Imports. 
a> P EO 
ma oO S & 
<4 ay a) 
Bahamas 5,450 47,565 | British Colony --_..---- Sir W. F. Haynes Smith Wasagu tooo oe ee 11,000 | 640,050 | $ 953,350 | 
Barbados _ 166 182,306 | British Colony Sir J. § Bridgetown. ae 21,000 4,071,270 5,338,085 | 
Bermuda i 20 15,290 | British Colony en. “Digby Barker Hamilton . 1,296 649,015 1,649,880 
Canada, Dominion of - .-| 3,456,383 4,833,239 | British Colony ..| Earl of Aberdeen. __ ss Ottawa ___ 44,154 96,749,149 121,858,241 | 
Costa Rica._-...-... --| 28,288 243,205 | Republic. ___-. .| Rafael Iglesias__ San Jose. _ 19,326 7,440,219 4,582,012 | 
Cuba-s.-2. 36,013 1,631,687 | Spanish Colony. Gen. Weyler ____- Havana 230,000 29,281,835 12,615,855 
Guatemala 46,800 1,460,017 | Republic...__- J. M. Reyna Barrio Guatemala | 65,796 10,412,300 5,522,599 | 
Haiti. __ 10,204 960,000 | Republic .| Gen. Tiresias Simon Sam _ ...| Port au Prince_ 40,000 15,000,000 19,500 000 | 
Hondur:; 47,090 431,917 | Republic _.... Policarpo Bonilla - 3 LEM Tt 12,600 2.422.529 
Honduras, 7,562 31,471 | British Colony Col. David Wilson _ Relize 1,909,930 | 
Jamaica se 4,424 639,491 | British Colony __ Sir Henry Arthur Bla Kingston _ 8, 610, 480 
Moxicoe Sao) o <2. ee 747,900 | 11,614,913 | Republic____*__- Gen. Porfirio Diaz_____.._... -| Mexico ____- | 
Newfoundland and Labrador 42,200 202,040 | British Colony _ Sir Herbert Harley Mur ...| St. John’s_ | 
Nicaragua ______- ey 49,500 312,845 | Republic .| Gen. Santos Zelaya. Managua__ a Ba 38) 000 
Puerto Rico ahedasewassancaneers 3,550 784,709 | Spanish Colony. .--| Lieut.-Gen. A. Daban_ San Juan _ eee 5,987,647 
Salvador ____ Sie = 255 664,513 | Republic .--| Gen, Rafael Antonio -_| San Salvador - fe e 479,600 
Santo Domingo . ae oo 18,045 416,871 | Republi _..---} Gen. Ulisses Heureaux AL _.| Santo Domingo _ 5.110 & 
United Statepi 222 cee ee sia | 8,602,990 | 62,622,250 | Republic... __ Senwanduel | VY 2tUATH MG In oy eee ss oe on ee eenanal Washington ______ 230, 392 | 872,270,288 857,126,717 | 
=)© UE El PAVE Hi Rou 
-| 1,125,086 | 4,257,000 | Republic__. =| Metor Js qg6 Urlburn 2 on esc ene ed Buenos Ayres................. | 549,307 $ 100,818,993 | $ 142,240,812 
olivia etre 784,554 2,333,350 | Republic_ -| Seflor Severo Fernandez Alonso Say scam. -| 80,000 8,759,700 5,839,800 
i 8,209,878 | 14,002,385, Republic_ -| Dr, Prudente de Moraes Bar.o: ..| Rio de Janeiro -| 500,000 173,530,812 142,014,600 | 
293,970 2,867,375 | Republi -| Sefior Errazuriz_ --} Santiago .__._. -| 236,870 60,158,347 59,362,091 
Colombia 504,773 3,878,600 | Republic. .| Antonio Roldau_ ..| Bogota - 110,000 14,591, 029 9,613,007 
Ecuador _ : 118,630 1,271,861 Republic. .| General Alfaro___ = -| Quito. ___ 80,000 7,057 7,241,822 
Guiana, British _- 109, 000 278,295 | British ©. olony -| Sir Angastus Hemmin: ..| Georgetown - 53,176 9,183,669 
Guiana, French -. 25,796 | French Colony Sea (EEE: Dane] ae See .| Cayenne ._ 10,600 1,727,442 
Paragnay - 430,000 | Republic__ ---| General Bgusquiza_ Asuncion 3 24,838 1,977,616 | 
Pan. y 2,621,844 | Republic_ .| General Nicolas de Pi Lima _____ -| 101,488 
Surinam - 46,060 57,888 | Dutch oes .| W. Tonkens __-. ..| Paramaribo. 28,526 
Urnguay- 72,110 648,299 | Republic__ -| J. Idiarte Bord ..| Montevideo _ -| 175,000 ; 
Venezuela __......... 593,943 2,560,385 | Republic Gen, Crespo______ Be Cd a TY: § RE DRE * ES | 70,466 14, 633, 014 12124) ogg | 
UROPE. 
Andorra 175 6,000 | Republic osaan ae 1.000 Sees ek colina ee ee 
Austria-Hungary - ---| 240,942 | 41,358,886 | Empire _ Franz Josef I_ -| 1,355,255 | $ 275,389,800 | $ 218,019,900 | 
Belgium ______- a 11,373 6,484,940 Kingdom Leopold JI ...... -| 477,898 568,998,305 616,507,883 | 
Bulgaria _- = 87,860 | 8,305,458 Principality Ferdinand, Duke of Saxony__.____..__....| Sofia___.___ 30,428 15,552,147 14,063,764 
Denmark - = 15,289 | 2,185,159 | Kingdom _ Christian 1X _. = pee eaE see a eee -| 375,251 42,668,567 72,284,359 | 
France__ ---| 204,092 | 88,343,192 | Republic.__ Félix Faure___ Paris oe 2,447,957 | 717,983,853 853,688,215 
Germany _- ---| 211,168 | 49,422,928 Empire _- Wilhelm IT ___ ee -| 1,579,244 | 1,153,325,998 | 1,358,425,460 | 
Great Britain and Ireland 120,979 | 38,104,973 | Kingdom Queen Victoria 4,211,056 | 1,597,434,066 | 2.047.297.6038 | 
Greece. 3 S- 6 = PS 25,041 2°187,208 Kingdom | Georgios I ____ 107,251 18.477.766 23,311,698 
Italy. 114,410 | 80,535,848 | K‘ngdom __ Umberto I 273,21 172,917,488 254,890,217 
Monaco... 8 13,304 Principality. __- Prince Albert - OR leet is. cas ihe eee tae | 
Montenegro _ 8,630 200,000 | Principality. - - --| Nicholas I ae 1,2 0,000 100,000 
Netherlands (The) - - 12,648 | 4,511,415 ee Be -| Wilhelmina Helena Paulina Maria .- gue_ 156}809 | 437/187" 664 522,499,500 
Norway-...--- 124,445 | 1,999,176 | Kingdom , .| Oscar IT__ z isti -| 150,444 35,133,862 55,920,585 | 
Portugal __ 34,038 | 4,708,178 | Kingdom Carlos I 246,843 35,582,218 51,019,973 | 
Roumania . 2 48,307 | 5,800,000 | Kingdom . Carol I__ Bucharest __ --| 104,633 53,259,804 70,018,663 
Russia ___.__ 2,095,504 | 99,823,191 | Empire - Nicholas I - St. Petersburg : -| 1,003,315} 406, aie 240,499,542 
San Marino _ 32 8,200 | Republic E. Gozi—V. Muldro San Marino_. B00 eran eee al eens ae 
Servia __. 19,050 | 2,226,741 | Kingdom Alexander T_-.---_.- Belgrade. 54,249 8,845,22C | 
Spain ___ 197,670 | 17,550,246 | Kingdom _ Alfonso XIIT _ .| Madrid __ 472.228 188,227,585 | 
Sweden _____ 170,979 | 4,774,409 | Kingdom _ Ogoar This ae Stockholm _ 243,500 80,862,325 101,026,274 
Switzerland ____- 15,976 | 2,983,612 Republic Adolphe Deucher _ B 47,150 139,939,051 1 93°316, 645 
Turkey in Europe- 61,200 4,786,545 | Empire - Abdul-Hamid IT_________ 873,565 92,582,701 66,758,691 | 
ASTA. 
—— =, —— 2 
“AY phianistans = 22.6 Je eco esecess ue oe 279,000 | 4,000,000 | Empire ___...._-._--....-..-.-_... Abdur Rahman Khan___ Cabool ay 60,000 | $ 1,105,486 lg 
Bhotan _- --| 16,800 35,000 | Kingdom . sa|(e52 Punakha 3) a mice Tad RS ha 
ao 25,364 3,008,466 British Colony 3 -| Colombo --| 110,500 19,599,915 
-| 4,218,401 | 402,680,000 | Empire ____-___-- 1 -| Pekin. -| 1,300,000 | 108,614,786 
719,674 | 32,000,000 | Netherlandish Colony - Jhr. C. A. A. yan der Wyck. 4 Batavia - 104,590 68,088, 881 
Wace 200 283,053 | French Colony_- -.| L. B. Clement Thomas ._.._- ¢ t 
French Indo-China 315,122 | 22,691,000 | French Depende: =4{ A. ROSSOBTL = os. ene 
rage = 380 221,441 | British Golony..__..__. .-| Sir William Robinson is 
India - -| 1,568,960 | 287,223,481 | Empire -__.._. x .-| Earl of Elgin and Kip 3 Oaleatta a 
147,655 | 39,607,234 | Empire ___ -| Mutsuhito._______ a .| Toyko _. 1,165,048 63, 621,205 
82,000 | 10,528,937 | Hmpire .___. pus SSeS -| Seoul ___ 250,000 5,256,468 | 
A r Victoria___ 1,500 ee aa 
54,000 | 2,000,000 | Kingdom __. .| Khatmandnu. 20,000 
82,000 1,500,000 | Empire .__ M. 60,000 ,866, 28 
Persia __- 628,000 | 7,653,600 | Kingdom _______ 3 eaten din __ ---| 210,000 21,651,775 
Philippine Is --| 114,326 | 7,000,000 eyapia Colony- Lieut,-Gen. R. Blan ---| 270,000 5,358, 21,208,445 
Russia, Asiati --| 6,564,778 | 18,049,510 | Empire ____.. st Nicholas TP 2325552 (a tee I 406°892'504 240°499'552 | 
ear . 180 47,992 | Turkish Principality .| Etienne Musurus- 4,091 772,243 885,193 
= 84,600 | 5,000,000 | Kingdom 3 -| Chulalongkorn I . 200,000 8,484,135 7,208,615 
687,640 | 21,608,000 | Empire Abdul-Hamid IT. _.__- 873,565 92,582,701 66,758,691 
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-| 190,000 | 5.000,000 | Kingdom __...__.-.._...._...._.., | Menelek Il (ACW RS Smee es) (Sees - 
pieweatienne -| 319,465 | 4,124,782 | French Colony __ .| Jules Cambon_ Algiers .___- 82,585 § 38.) $ 61,237,755 
221,811 pipes petal Colony _- ae --| Lord HORE Oape Town 51,251 49,409,472 49,183,116 
meas nee 817,268 INPING, se ackencseoes OSs as Hilmi__ Walyo oeecasxs 374,838 56,708,493 9; 5, 
German East Africa 2,900,000 | German Protectorate -| Major Wissman_ Dar es Salaam . = entoenies 
Kamerun -.-___-_- 2,600,000 | German Protectorate ---|J. ae Puttkamer Kamerun -_- mealce 
Kongo Free State 14,000,000 | Belgian Colony .___.- +--| Th, Wahis ____- sibeckee = 1,070,704 
Tiberta c=2...-228 1,068,000 | Republic_____. --| W.. D. Coleman --.........2.-.....-...-.-.| Monrovia._.__ Sod R000 eee ees 
Hadageacnt- 8:500,000'' Binenola Qalony: 2. nasesgeecceel | (weecn ace cr memenee --| Antananarivo - ---| 100,000 847,518 
Morocco _ 219,000 5,000,000 | Empire -___._ --| Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz _______ atl) BOB oossceree eens 140,000 7,945,177 g 
Natal aeons 20,460 543,913 | British Colony -| Sir W. F, Hely-Hutchinso --| Pietermaritzburg 17,500 6.110.845 11,183,690 
Orange Free State_ 41,500 207,508 | Republic__- Py (i Seed oly Fh so eee ..| Bloemfontein___ 3,379 10,000,000 5,000,000 
South African Repnblic__ 121,854 679,192 | Republic_____ 8. J. Paul Kriiger ..| Pretoria 5,055 3,000,000 2,624,880 
5 Sidi Ali (Bey) _ . 99 Qn 
Dunlacesecemc. oss see eee cee aeeeen 45,000 | 1,500,000 | French Protectorate R. Ph. Millet (Fn. Res, Gen. ) SiC] ) DONS oor rege terem eee eeae eee 145,000 5,905,645 5,622,977 
= ——_- — = 
121,180 British Colony - Sir John Bates Thurston __. Suva =<o8 600 2,371,665 | $ ,265,2. 
ii 6,640 80,990 } Republic. ___- Sanford B Dole___.___- ..| Honoluin a 22,007 ‘ 10!259,000 | ° Beinn 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land 72,000 110, 000 | German Protectorate Captain Riidiger _ Sa eae pee eee ast Re Z 
New Guinea ________- ~ 90,000 350, ,000 | British Colony _- Sir William Macgregor ____- .--| Port Moresby Ae ta 
New South Wales- -| 810,700) 1 132/284 British Colony Henry Robert Viscount Hampden- .| Sydney - 129,720,100 126,916,985 
New Zealand __- 104,471 626,658 | British Colony _ Earl of Glasgow -_-.__...-.-. -.| Wellingto: 47,831,985 32.519.245 
Queensland __. 668,497 406,658 | British Galanos Lord Lamington ..| Brisbane. _- 41,526,935 25,395,020 
jamoa ._-..__. 1,701 36,000 | Kingdom ______ Malietoa Laupepa. = | Apia. eee : 178,235 358.560 
South Australia_ 903,690 820,431 | British Colony Sir Thomas Fowel ..| Adelaide - 51,060,245 47,782,710 
Tasmania __ 26,215 146,667 British Goines Viscount Gormanston______ ..| Hobart -. 24) 905 7,202,000 10,259,820 
Tonga ___ 374 19,250 | Kingdom ___- George IT_........ wal NUkpalONS eke Arecibo 378.914 262.117 
Victoria _____ 87,884 zy 140, 405 | British Colony - Lord Brassey _- .-| Melbourne 490,896 80,033,715 108,558,040 
Western Australia ___- 975,876 49,782 | British Oblonycean a. santo eases Sir Gerard Smith —- Perth 8.447 3, 907,890 6,400,465 


———— 
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The Population of the World, 1890 


: ~~ ; INHABITANTS 
INSQUARE MILES POPULATION, PER SQUARE MILE, 


3,458,029 


South America ACD] A North America 
33,842,700 : ys 88,386,084 
(5 per Sq. M.) MOA (11 per Sq. M.) 


14,796,988 


3,797,410 


ASIA — 
StS ES pe sekct Sues Ramee mee 825,954,000 
1%, 039,066 age wa ee ae Ne Rae ci 


50,609,597 Total: —1,479,717,981 


1,689,834 Polar Regions: 11,170 


52,299,431 Grand Total: = 1,479,729,151 


Estimated Increase in the World's Population, 1880-1890, 8% viz: Asia, 6%; Europe, 8.7 
_Africa, Ive America, ae (N.Am., 20% — S_Am., 16 ) Oceania, 30%. 


SIN el ees 
NORTH AMERICA. | SOUTH AMERICA. EUROPE. oe oountry- Lid. ASIA. AFRICA. 
Country. 35 Bulgaria........ .. ... B16 Country. Ind. 
99) Rogsld ele eee ae 4 34 Switzerland . --B 15 | 44 Chinese Hmpire. 2Oe2: Country. Ind. 
23 Germany . 37 Greece.. .. --C 16 | 45 British India.. D 19] 58 Kongo Free State....... E 16 
Country. Ind. Country. Ind. | 24 Austria- Hungary. 38 Denmark --B15| 46 Japan ...... C 4) 59 Egypt...... pO 16 
1 United States...... seeeeG 19] 11 Brazil . ..E 12] 25 France ...... Fe 89 Servia. ... - B 16 | 47 Dutch East Indies -E 2] 60 Morocco mer olny 
2 Mexico..... -..C 9] 12 Ar entine Republic. U[F 11 | 26 Great Britain, Ireland... 48 Asiatic Russia. . A 2] 61 Algeri C 15 
3 Canada. . -B 10} 13 Colombia........ =D 10 2, Ttalyy hoe t ene siae ee 49 Turkey in Asia... -C 16 | 62 Madagascar. -E17 
4 West Indies . -.-.C 11 | 14 Peru ... . B11) 28 Spain ......... ... ae OCEANIA. 50 French Indo-China.....D 2| 63 Abyssinia ..... -D 16 
5 Guatemala . .--D 10 | 15 Chile... peiony Fit 29 J Sweden } liGored/ ec tenes | eeenaaee C 3)| 64 Cape of Good Hope 
6 Salvador. ... -D 10 | 16 Venezuela.............. D 11} ~" | Norway 52 Persia . wal dy {6D CARIB 52 ans. cine 
7 Honduras .. -D 10 | 17 Bolivia ..E 11) 30 Belgium 40 eee Besar dec F 4/53 Phillippine Islands. .... D 3| 66 Liberia, 
8 Nicaragua.. ... ... D10/}'18 Hicuadon..nensceneeeie. E 11] 31 Roumania..... New Zealand.... .... BP GH ba: Siamic neces wcse=s! 5s D 2} 67 Tripoli . gO5e 
9 Costa Rica...... -D 10 | 19 Uruguay... - F 12] 82 Turkey..... .. 41 Polynesia... -..... E 6] 55 Afghanistan .. .--C 18} 68 South African Rep. 
10 Newfoundland and Lab- 20 Guiana... .-D 12] 33 Portugal.. ..... 42 New Guinea............ E 4/56 Nepaul....... -.-C 19| 69 Mozambique . 
TAGOE <2.) aeeleine ss B I2U0) Paraguayecenessts oe cccee F 12! 34 The Netherlands... 43 Hawaiian Islands... ... C 7/57 Baluchistan... ....... .C 18] 70 Orange Free State. 
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Longitude Westtrom Greenwich, 
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Pop.—Thousands, 
1 Parsonsfield 


B8 
1 Phippsburg 
D8 
1 Phillips...C 6 
1 Topsham.D 8 
1 Jefferson E 7 
1 Orland ....F 6 
1 Sullivan._.G 6 
1 Monmouth C 7 
1 Lincolnyille 
FW 
1 WaterboroB 8 
1 Minot axe 
1 Mount Des- 
ert..G 7 
1 Sidney Di 
1 Penobscot F 7 
1 BrooksyilleF 7 
1 Canton....C 7 
1 Newcastle D 7 
1 Randolph.D 7 
1 Pittston ..D 7 
1 Franklin..G 6 
1 Lebarron..B 9 
1 Farmington 
C 6 
1 Monson _.E 5 
1 SangervilleE 5 
1 New Glou- 
cester ...C 8 
1 Washington 
D7 
1 Bradford_.F 5 
1 Whitefield D 7 
1 Corinna...E 6 
1 St, Albans.E 6 
1 Buckfield..C 7 
1 Livermore 
Falls.C 6 
1 Hancock_.G 7 
1 Newport..E 6 
1 Van BurenG 1 
1 South Paris 
Cit 
1 LivermoreC 7 
1 HarringtonH 6 
1 Stockton 
Springs _F 7 
1 Searsmont E 7 
1 Benton.._.E 6 
1 BrownfieldB 8 
1 MonticelloH 3 
1 Canaan_...D 6 
1 Litchfield_D 7 
1 Cornish... B 8 
1 Hodgdon _H 3 
1 Durham __C 3 
1 Frankfort F 6 
1 Washburn G 2 
1 LimingtonB 8 
1 Belgrade..D 7 
1 Appleton E 7 
1 BrownvilleE 5 
1 Athens_...D 6 
1 Harrison ..B 7 
1 Carmel....F 6 
1 New Sharon 
D6 
1 Cutler ..._ 1 6 
1 Danforth.H 4 
1 Hiram ....B 8 
1 Montville_E 7 
1 Brooklin..F 7 
1 Dresden _.D 7 
1 Albion ....E 7 
1 New Port- 
land..D 6 
1 Mechanic 


Falls 
Alfred 


Milo. -.._- 
Princeton H 
Guilford. i 


cnorere at 


Sedgwick. F 
Woolwich D 
Islesboro _F 


ae 
land. 

CharlestonE 
Webster _. 


ANNIRAIASIH-10 


Pop.—Hundreds. 


9 Dixmont..E 6 
9 Greene....C 7 
¢ 5 


6 
9 Windsor _D 7 
9 West Gardi- 

ner..D 7 
8 Round aod 


1 8 
8 Georgetown 
D8 
8 Burnham - a 6 
: Casco- 2 7 
8 Old Ore had, 
8 
8 Hartland D 6 
8 Cornville _D 6 
: Blaine_....H 3 
8 Bethel ....B 7 
8 Wayne .._.C 7 


8 Chesterville 

6 
8 North Anson 
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8 Bingham..D 5 
Denmark _B 8 
8 Addison 
Point. 6 
Andover_.B 6 
Greens Land- 
oe 


oo 


a4 


7 Duck PondC 8 
7 South West 

Harbor..G 7 

7 Bremen___E § 
7 Knightsville 

6 Albany....B 7 

6 Unity -E 6 
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6 Abbot .... E 
6 Atkinson. EB 5 
6 Strong. C6 
6 New Harbor 

E 8 


6 Tenants 
Harbor..E 8 
6 Detroit_._E 6 
6 Columbia_H 6 
6 Liberty... E 7 
5 Patten_- 
5 West Pa 
5 Acton... - BS 
5 Stroudwater 
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5 Fryeburg. B q 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Land area, 
9,005 sq. m, 
Water area 


Po ea 
Male ____ 186, 
Female_ 189) "964 
Native 304 190 
Foreign 
White_ 
African - 
Chinese _ 
Japanese 
Indian _. 


COUNTIES. 
Belknap __.__ JR 
Carroll _. 
Cheshire _.__ 
GQO8'.2.--.- 
Grafton ____ § 
Hillsboro... H 15 
Merrimack__H 13 
RockinghamK 14 
Strafford ___ K 13 
Sullivan. ____ EW 


CHIEF CITIES. 


Pop.— Thousands, 


44 Manches- 

ter..H 14 
19 Nashua __H 16 
17 Concord ..1 13 
13 Dover... L138 


10 Ports- 
mouth_.M 14 
eene Di5 

7 Roet r L138 

6 Some 
worth _.M 13 

6 Laconia __ H 11 

6 Claremont C 12 

4 Exeter..._L15 

4 Franklin._G 12 

4 Lebanon _ D 11 

3 Lancaster H 6 

3 Littleton .G 7 

3 Pembroke _1 14 


3 Farming- 
ton...K 1 
8 Wolfboro _J ti 
3 Milford .. G16 
3 Franklin” 
Falls..H 12 


3 Berlin _..._J 
3 New Mar- 

ket_.L 
83 Lakeport _H 
3 


Pittstield__ I 
Derry... JE 
WinchesterC 

Haverhill. E 
Peterboro_F 15 
Suncook___I 14 
Conway ...J 9 
Hinsdale __C 16 
Walpole _- 4 
Hillsboro._F 14 


1 
1 
Newport _ D 1 
i 
1 
1 


Nd tote BO ESC 


iwren 


2 Lisbon ____F 7 

2 Whitefield H 6 

2 Goffs- 
town__H 14 


2 Hookset .__I 14 
2 Plymouth.G 10 
2 Wilton .___G 15 
2 Penacook_H 13 
2 Hanoyer__ Dw 
2 Hopkinton G 12 
2 Salem -._..J 16 
2 Colebrook_I 3 
2 Epping ___ 
2 Gorham ...J 6 
2 Marlboro._D 


2 Seabrook _L 15 
2 settncne L 12 

K 10 

D5 
2 Wi Git 
2 Bristol. = ll 
2 Tilton__...H 12 
2 Wakefield K 11 
1 Boscawen G 13 

1 Northwood 
J 13 


1 Allenstown 

Ii 

1 Jaffery_...E 16 

1 Charles- 

town..C 13 

1 Enfleld.... E11 

1 Canaan Cen- 

ter__E 10 

1 Barringtonk 13 
1 Hillsboro 

Bridge ..F 14 

1 Henniker -F 13 

1 Warner... G 13 


1 Alton ..... J 12 
1 Northumber- 
land ..H 5 


1 Hampton. 1 15 
1 Strafford _K 18 
1 Sandwich _1 10 
1 Salmon 
1 Falls..M 13 
1 BethlehemG 17 
1 Barnstead_J 13 
1 Greenville F 16 
1 Antrim....F 14 
1 Bartlett... J 8 
1 Whitefield 
Junetion.G 6 
1 mee 


1 Deerfleld.. J 1 
1 Gilmanton J 1 
1 Berlin 
Mills..K 6 
1 Ashland_..H 11 
1 Plainfield _D 11 
1 Bhp os ee E10 
1 Belmont ...1 12 
1 Raymond - J 14 
1 Stratford. H 5 
1 Fitzwilliam 
Depot..D 16 
1 Kingston. K 15 
1 Candia__... Ti 
1 Bedford_ 
1 Hudson - 
1 Andover ..G 12 
1 Plaistow . K 16 
1 New Bos- 
ton..G 15 
1 Newton .._K 15 
1 Jefferson ..I 7 
1 Amherst ..H 15 
1 Chesterfield 


1 Moulton- 
boro..T 10 
1 Milan ___.. K 6 
1 Sanbortan H 12 
1 Tamworth J 10 
1 W. Concord 
H 13 


1 Stewartstown 
1 Hollis _.. H16 


1 Loudon.... 113 
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Pop.— Thousands, 
1 Woods- 


i: Troy. 2 D 16 
1 Notting 
ham..K 14 
oe ---MM4 
wster _._ J 
i rs ornish .. C 12 


Pop.—Hundreds, 
9 Rumney De- 
pot....F 10 
9 Bath......_F 8 
9 Milton Mills 
L 


1 

9 Alstead ...D 14 

9 E. ConcordH 13 

8 Wilmot _..F 12 
8 E. Rochester 

Li 


8 Warren... 
8 Meredith 
8 Sunapee 

7 N.C onway J 
7 Derry De pot 


7 New Ipswich 

F 16 
DrewsvilleC 4 
Groveton H 5 
AlexandriaH 11 
5. Seabrook 

M15 
Bradford..E 13 
W. Swan- 

zey..C 15 

6 Harrisyille E 15 
6 Hampton 
6 


<{edndng 


rel 


Falls..M 15 
E. Jaffery_E 16 
6S. New 
Market..L 14 
6 Frances- 
town..F 15 
6 Coos --H 4 
6 Canaan Fu 
6 ei 
5 
5 
5 


Fremont..K 15 
Freedom _K 10 
N.Hamp- 
ton..L 15 
5 New Lon- 
don__E 12 
5 W.LebanonD1L 
5 W. Peterboro 
5 
5 
5 


Fi 
Salem 
Depot..J 16 
5 Orfor --E 9 
Campton 
Village..H 10 
5 North 
Weare__Gl4 
5 Gilmanton 
Iron WorksJ 12 
4 Center Har- 
bor_.I 10 
4 Potter 
Place..F 12 
4N. So 


4 BrentwoodK 15 
4 Danbury __F 11 
4 Rumney... G10 
4 BenningtonF 14 
4 Center Con- 
way..K 9 
4 Durham ..L 14 
4 Marlow ...D 14 
4 Piermont. E 9 
4 Ashuelot__C 16 
4 Gilsum_.._D 14 
4S. Wolfboro 
Jil 
4 Madison ..K 9 
3 Contoo- 


town I 3 
Grantham_.E 12 
Goffstown 

Center_H 14 

3 Sugar Hill G@ 7 
3 Westmore-_ 

land__C 15 
3 Hill.. Gill 
3 Center Sand- 
wich..1 10 
3 Swiftwater E 8 
3 Dover ot 


Nu 

3 OrfordvilleE 9 
3 Gonic -L13 
3 Greenfield F 15 
> 


3 

3 F 

3 W.>tewarts- 
3 

3 


3 Alton Bay _J 1: 
3 Guild EL 
BS: Lyndeboro 

Gl 


3 Jackson_._.K 8 
3 We stport - C15 
3 W. Notting- 
“ham J 14 
3 Bow Hi 
3 E. Andover 
G2 
3 Hancock _E 15 
3 Benton F 8 
3 Brookline H 16 
3 Sutton _.__F 13 
3 Union 
3 Rich 
3 E. Sees 
215 


2 Auburn _.I 14 
2 Dunbarton 

H 14 
2 GreenlandM 14 
2 Canterbury 


a 
2 Melvin Vil- 
lage _.J 11 
2 Parkhill _.C 15 
2 Intervale_K 8 
2 Pelham 116 
2 Wentworth 
F10 
2 Center Barn- 
stead._J 18 
2 Sandown__J 15 
2C gp aeenyinod 10 


18 


2 Stratham _L 14 
2 The WeirsH 11 
2 E. Pembroke 
114 
2 Hampstead 


2 Monroe _F 
3 Rye Beach 
M15 


2 Temple ___F 16 
2 Meriden___D 11 
2 .N. Salem __J 16 
2 E. Westmore- 
land__C 14 
2 Dublin... E 15 
2 E. Kingston 
15 
2 Pittsburg 1 2 
2S. Tamworth 
Jw 


VERMON1 


Land ar 


Vative- 
Foreign 
White 8 
African 
Chinese 32 
Japanese 1 
Indian -..-.-34 
COUNTIES. 
Addison 2016 


3ennington_E 12 
Caledonia -.K 4 
Chittenden..E 4 
Bssex..-----M 2 
Franklin Fil 
Grand Isle..D 2 
Lamoille G3 


Orange ahi ai 
Orleans J 2 
Rutland - E 9 


WashingtonG 5 
Windham_..G 12 
Windsor -.--H 9 


CHIEF CITIES. 
Pop.—Thousands. 


15 Burlington 
D 


Rutland. ..F 9 
St. Albans-E 2 
Brattleboro 

H 


Siete) 


Colchester ¢ 
Rockingham 


on 


4 Barre -- 15 
4 Bennington 
D3 g 
4 St. Johns- 
bury..L 4 § 
Hartford 1 9 
W.Rutland E 


Winooski-D 
Montpelier 
H 


Swanton _.E 

Randolph. G 
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1 Band, McNally & Co.'s New 11x14 Map of Georgia. 
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Pop.—Thousands. 
3 GainesvilleD 3 
3 CarteravilleB 3 
8 LaGrange A 6 
3 Dalton ....B 2 
8 Newnan ._B 5 
3 Valdosta__E 10 
3 WashingtonF 4 
2 Cuthbert._B 8 
2 Dawson _.C 8 
2 Madison _.E 4 
2 aa - D10 
arnesvilleC 6 
Covington D 4 
SandersvilleF6 
Hawkinsyille 
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2 FortValleyD 6 
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2 TallapoosaA 4 
Eatonton. E 5 
2 BainbridgeB 10 
2 CedartownA 8 
2 Core Bis: 1° 
2 Elberton..F 4 
2 Sparta ....E 5 
2 Cochran ..E 7 
2 Lumpkin..B 7 
1 Darien.....I 9 
1 CarrolltonA 4 
1 Conyers _D 4 
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6 Frankfort _E 4 
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5 Shelbyville F 5 
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ILLINOIS 
Land area, Pop, —Thousands. 
56,00) sq. mM. 10 Ottawa__.G 8 
Water area, 10 La Salle._F 3 
650 sq.m 9 Kankakee J 3 
Pop. 38,826,351 7 Mattoon _H 6 
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Johnson ._..G 11 E 8 Sandwich .G 2 
Kane H 2 esate tia 8 
Kankakee ___I 3 fhe Natron D Galva. D3 
Kendall. 2 ee 2 Carbondale Fl’ 
= x i 2 a Be ty) 
Knox 2 RoodhouseD 7 
Lake H 1 2 PetersburgE 5 
Lasalle G3 2 Fairbury..G 4 
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Livingston..G 4 2 Pittsfield..C 6 
Logan F 5 2 Carrollton D 7 
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ung 2 Mt. Olive..E 7 
Eo Fo > at E 9 
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Pike 1 Gillespie = aS 
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Pulaski Fill 5 FOO DESERT 4 
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Richland....H 8 2 9 
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Saline G 10 2 Greenvil E 5 
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Se tt D 6 2 Mt.CarroliD 1 
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CHIEF ¢ 2 Lebanon -E 8 
2 Momence _I 3 
ITIES. 2 ChillicotheR 4 
Pop.—Thousands. 2 TANS R -H 2 
38 Chics = 2 Virden E 7 
ea hicago T 2 2 Virginia ..D 6 
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25 Springfield — 3 Wi Bs coh * 
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20 Anrora & 3 4 Henry ai 3 
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15 Belleville E 8 “ 1 BAAN ISS ETS 3 
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25 
Board of Trade 


I 
City Hall_._._.C4 
County Jatl__D 2 
Court House D4 

Custom House 
D5 

Ml. Cent. R. R. 
Docks._F 3 
Lake Park _..E 7 
Post Office.__D5 

Van Buren St. 

Steamship 
Pler -E5 
WaterWorks E1 


STREETS. 


Adams. . C5 
Adams W...A 5 
Arcade ct...D 4 
Archer aye. _C 11 
Armouraye D11 


Arthur....._B 10 
Austin ave 2 
Barber. 9 
Bates___ 8 
one. 7 
enton pl...D 4 
Blackwell.__C 11 
Binin--—=-_. Beit 
Boston ave. A 5 
Boulevard... F 2 
Bunker A 8 


Burlington. B 1 


Calhoun pl..C 4 
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Canal ... Bw 
Canal N B 3 
Canalport aye. 
All 
Carrollave _A 3 
Cass_____ D 2 
Centralaye,E 3 
Charles _....B 5 
Chicagoaye.B 1 j 
Clark.......D 6 
Clark N.....D 2 
Clinton..... B 8 
ClintonN _.B 3 
Congress... D 6 
Congress W.A 6 
Cook..._...B 2 
Couch pl C4 
Court pl. C4 
Custom House 
pl..-D' 8 
Dearborn...D 6 
Dearborn ave. 
D 2 
De Koven ..A 7 
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iret. 22=cocnAt 
Forquer __..A 
Fourteenth _D 
Fourteenth W. 


wIK Amon 


A 
Franklin __..C 
Franklin } 
Fulton _. 
Garland 
Grand ay 
Grove - 
Haddock pl. C 
Halsted __...A 
Halsted N,._/ 
Harmon ct..D 
Harrison ..._C 
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Harrison W.A 6 
Len Ty sec seen 9 
Holden 226) 8 
Holden pl...D 4 


Hubbard et,D 6 


Huron..._...B 1 
heen pl.D5 
Gilinois- 2 <2B 2 
Indiana __...B 2 
Indiana ave. E 10 
Jackson._...C 5 


Jackson W.A 5 
Jefferson ...A 7 
Jefferson N. A 3 
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Kingsbury.. B 
Kinzie ..-B 
Kinzie W.__A 
Kramer .._..A 
Lake ___. c 
Lake W A 
La Salle c 
La Salle ave.¢ 
Law ave. A 
Liberty W...A 
Lisle eB 1 
Lumber Bil 
Lumber .....C 8 
Lydia........A 3 
4 
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MAP OF THE 


Central Portion 


OF 


CHICAGO. 


SHOWING RAILROADS, DEPOTS 


AND 
STREET TRANSPORTATION LINES. 


Michigan ave. 


Pestigo pl.__F 
Pine I 
Plymouth pl.1 


SCALE. 


ad 4 34 1g Mile 


SS 


RAILROADS. 


DEPOT NO. 
1. Illinois Central. 
2. Chicago & North-Western. 


Chicago & Alton. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
| Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, 


{ Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
| Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 


Illinois Central. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
Chicago & Erie, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 


4 Chicago & Grand Trunk. 


Chicago & Western Indiana. 
Louisville, New Albany & Chicago. 
Wabash. 

Baltimore & Ohio. 

Chicago Central. 

Chicago & Calumet Terminal. 


7. 4 Chicago & Northern Pacific. 


Chicago Great Western 

Chicago & Southwestern. 

Wisconsin Central. 

Illinois Central, 

Kankakee Line (Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 
Michigan Central. 

Chicago & West Michigan. 


9. New York, Chicago & St. Louis. 
10, Alley LR. R. 

1 1. Lake Street Elevated R. R. 

12. Metropolitan Elevated R. R. 

13 North Western Elevated R. R. 


School_ A 
Sebor___ A f 
Second A 
Sedgwick ___ 


Seventeenth W 


Seward Bl 
Sheridan pl. _C 1! 
Sherman C7 
Sixteenth... D 
SixteenthW.A luv 
S. Water C8 
St. Clair I 
State _......D 
State N = 

( 

I 

( 


Twenty-second 
W...A1 


y Union N.___: 


Union.......A 
A 
Van Buren-_( 


Wabash .... 
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Streets. 


Madison_ ci 
Madison W._A 
Marble pl....A 5 
Mark eae 
Market ______¢ 
Market N, __¢ 
Mather -A 
Maxwell A 
Meagher A 
Mechanie ___B 10 
Meridian Ad 
Michigan Cc 
Michigan ave 
E 


boul. 


Milwaukee 


Monroe._.___C 
Monroe W, .A 5 
Nineteenth © 10 
Nineteenth W 


ave...A 2 
5 


A110 
N. Water __.D 3 
O’Brien A 8 
Ohio___... B 2 
Ohio W. A 2 
Ontario Bl 
Pacific ave..D 7 
Park Row._.E 8 
Pearce A 6 
Peck ct. D7 


Qtr ae Ci 
Polk W Bilt 
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Dolman aye.H 9 
Duchouquette 
Til 


Eads aye._..H 6 
Highteenth..F 9 
.--H 


aL 
Florissant aye. 


Franklin a 
Gamble 
Ganie. 


Geyer ay 
Glasgow a 
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sratiot__ 
Grattan - 
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A : ae. Streets. 
ST. LOUIS eo Kennett pl..H 9 
Klein .......A 9 
Knapp ...C 9 
POINTS OF z é Laie 
x abeaume ..B 11 
INTEREST. = ci Laclede ave_K 6 
Darr Sc D 10 3 2 pec oa Lafayette ave, 
Gity Hall___ 9 sah £29 
City Han _B 10 ma Gp) age 254]/7 | canin 
Compton Hill OM es c Ev || = 30 Lami 
Reservoir. H 6 s ro) é Zell gia wee G 
Court House E 11 = S) = S pas o3a rae € ae 
Custom House xz e) i fa S Isal ss? effingwe = : 
Exposition aa f a c i 33 4 228 Leonard ave.D 7 
ong, Chm ke af" response’. at 
poreet rare Et 3 x S ye 3s Lismore |--A 8 
Four Courts I 10 s x : a = ange ae 
eycemank Aso 2 i aa] i “hh Lombard __-G 11 
Lafayette ane 8 20% fia a Longfellow aye. 
3 16 
6 ig Loutsianaaye.I 6 
il rey Lucas pl. E 9 
S MeNair ave..I 9 
Garden..G 9 u ial Ag | Mackenzie aye. 
STENTS 7s43 “tog. i eiiacree ce 
ical Garde 4 Ey : lag ~ 
Union DepotF 10 a alls ie Maflit ave. A 3 
i hime! eet i S ~ Zz Magazine 2 Oar 
aH) t Maiden lane C 8 
STREETS. | i i hl a Mallinckrodt A 8 
i aL : (k Marion___...H 10 
Academy aye, i q 4g ie z B Marion pl... B10 
i i ! i Hau i Chita Gy Market......E 9 
ecomac ___ = -= Mason Gil 
Adams -_..-..F 7 | !og 7) hs Gard ep Menard 110 
Albion pl. H 8 ac ih |! Z| E i= Merchant.._H 1 
Allen ave. Hl 8 imal UH o EE Be Miler : 
‘Angelrodt_.A 9 | WEL) Le} Bi 's v0 Mills 
Bees, —<-=. A 9 all J}! L EL | OD Milton ave 
' tian | pay ar Ps Minke 
A 1d I is cs ) i i 0 ity) Mississippi ave. 
Arimand - 8 i fe q Hg 
Armstrong avé H Pini mines } | f] LOD Missouriave.H 8 
G8 re t { We 4 S| - Moere sa 8 
Ashley Dil A nat il 0 Ei i Monroe _____B 10 
Atchison pl..D 10 } 19: i I h y 9 MontgomeryB 8 
AGantic. B 8 mabon ae ee I il i i} CEL] Bisa Montrose ave, 4 
3 J $= = me 
Automn G 10 | if] 7 7h uL an ie Morgan --__- D8 
Bacon - C 6 TAL | ne ! 1 — Ae) Morrison __-G 10 
Bailey ave...A 7 4 IE) or We Motardaye.G 6 
Baldwin.....B 7 \ 22 Kass Mound ......C 11 
Barret _.....A 7 \ 41>) lpe N Mt. Vernon 
(Barry -2)..--H 11 fin — ave,..G 3 
Barton i) H Bes Mullanphy_.C 9 
Beaumont aye. 1 a E, E 7 < Natural Bridge 
I é E x road_.A 6 
Bellmont.___F 10 H} Maa ‘ ; she \ Nebraska ave. : 
Benjamin.._.A 8 {ii : 4 Lay f 
Penton 8 8 a < q Newhouse ave. 
enton pl...C 9 2 MOSST ' A 8 
Biddle____._. | FI ! Nicholson pl. 
ay =§ A 2 H 5 Ni H9 
4 2 Ie JEL ta Vineteenth. K 9 
| Is femal . s| |u| Ninth ___._._.E 11 
le = ta N.Market___C 8 
4 iS} a O’Fallon_...D 9 
Ohio ave 18 
M Olive: E 9 
Brookly Oregon a Via: 
Buchanan MS h Page ave. Cc 3 
uena 9 t Palm A 8 
Calhoun 9 mt Papin G8 
California aye. [ Parne B 8 
Got i Pennsy d 
@arr----.---D 9 f ‘a H 
Cardinal a i 7 il] Pickers ~ H 5 
Caroline _- 6 I 4 Pine - --E 9 
Carrane ay 6 2) Plum Fil 
Carroll 9 Poplar. F 9 
E 9 Powhatan ._.I 7 
3e¢ 9 Preston pl, H 9 
Ceda 1L Randolph _. F 8 
F 10 Rankenaye.F 6 
Jerre Ff 10 Rauschenbach 
Chamber 10 9 
Channing ave.E6 ee 9 
Charles. 1 8 o ii 5 z 
Chestnu 8 fl As 8 
Choteau 4 9 \ o. Ly Ale 6 
Clarendon a \y iS = 3\\8 x 
Gy S| oO 3 S 
Clark aye 9 5 p ees 7 
Cleary at in Hey firm Sv ll 
Clifton i Second Car 
Clinton f deletave,..H 9 
euaton pI. -B 10 Nal SeventeenthE 9 
Jolema -C i Seventh ___- E 11 
Collins C 11 Lia a Shelby pl... D 10 
Compton aye.E7 i Ip Sheridan ave. 
/ m=} Di at 
, te Short B 9 
Dayton. plane a H 
*De Kalb_- FQ 
Delmar aye E il 
Slatter Big 


Smith _ 
Soulard 
Spruce - 
St. Ange ave. G 10 
t. Anthony G 11 


m St. Charles..B 9 


St. Joseph__ G 11 
St.Louis ave.B 6 
St. Louis pl. B 9 
St. Vincent-H 6 
Stoddard....D 8 


Tenth _- -E 10 
Tennessee aye. 


Thirteenth..F 10 

Thomas _... D, 7 

Thurman boul, 
H 


Trudeau 
Trude 
Twelfth 
Twentie 
Twenty- 


Twenty-First 
B 


Twenty- 
Fourth..D 8 
PARSE 


Twenty-Third 
E 8 
Tyler === 10 
University..B 8 
Vail pl. 5G) 


A Valentine_ Fil 


Webster aye.C 
Whitemore PI 


Vanderburg 
aye...I 6 
Vest ave. 8 
Vict: 18 
Vine__. -Eil 
Virginiaave.H 6 
Waddington D 12 
Walnut___._- E 8 
Walton aye._C 3 
Ware aye....E 6 
Warne aye...E 5 
Warren.....B 8 
Wash........D 9 
7 
8 
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Crop and Per Capita Production, 1891, of the Principal 


W heat-growing Countries of the World. 


— —s 


Population. 


~ | Bushels Per Capita 


A of Population. 
2,298, 367 1.69 | 
4,548,596 ie aoe 

2,988,612 a | oT 

7 ai DA IOG =e 3.97 | 
1,039,860 ee 7 | 
6,773,585 ag Toh meet 
2,217,000 | ae 2.56 | 
2,157,477 | 3.68 
7,945,000 
4,708,178 ae Rae 1.75 
| 8,252,160 
6,817,265 1.68 
3,115,815 4.55 

| 
6,093,798 2.33 
7,500,000 | 2.75 
5,317,306 ; Algeria and Tunis gen 

25,587,500 
4,046, 654 Argentine Republic ad | 
| 83,069,000 | 
| 33,874,606 
i] 3,154,375 es 12.69 
40,022,976 
23,835,261 |. a TEE Re 1.73 
41,143,750 
4,050,823 Se ain . 11.41 
| 53,073,684 
4,829,411 Gane : 11.91 
51,533,672 
17,550,246 | Spain 4.06 
71,349,094 
37,888,153 | Great Britain and Ireland 2.03 
77,016,151 
| 20,923,900 | Turkey 3.94 
82,381,140 
49,424,135 | Germany 2.55 
| a 126,254,563 
| 17,449,705 Hungary 724 | 
| | 126,268,750 
| 30,158,408 | Es lily 2) 4.20 
126,801,916 
| 38,218,903 France 6.08 
232,360,236 

270, 825,116 India 0.94 
255,434,667 

103,328,961 2.48 
Russia 
256,059,068 

Sai oan United States e 

611,780,000 —Bushels 

|'748,574,'757 Total: 2,352,537,497 Bushels. 3.16 

| ? 


L 


—— : _ ___The Crop of the United States was over One-Quarter(26,0051%) of the ‘Total. 


Rand, MoNally & Co,, Engravers, Chicago, 
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KAN. CITY, MO. 
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ton Depot_.C 9 
City Hall ....C 9 
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Court House C 10 § 
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B 12 
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N. Western 
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Wyoming....H5 
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KAN. CITY, KAN. 


POINTS OF 
INTEREST. 


Court House.B1 
Huron pl. B2 
Indian Ceme- 

tery..B2 
Perry Square G 1 
Shawnee Park | 2 


STREETS. 


Adams_..----- 
Ann a é,_._.- 
Armstrong av: 


Baird’ 2 eek 
Barnett aye,_C 


Carr ave. 
Central ave. 
Chestnut 
Church ave. 


om 


Euclid ave _.G 
Everett ave. 
Ewing 
Fifth 
Firs 
Hirst 
Fourth_- 
Freemar 
Gilmore ave. 
Grandview av 


QPenoarpe 


Et 
Harrison __.._F 
Homer aye. __F 
Idaho aye..._G 
James __ 3 
Joy 
Kansas ay 
Lincoln . 
Locust aye... 
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3 
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Nebraska ave 


New Jersey 

ave... 
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Northrup ave 


Ohio aye 
Orville ay 
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Pacific ay 
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Reynolds ave. 
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Sandusky ave 
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ARIZONA 


Land area, 
112,920 Bq. mM, 
Water area, 
100 sq. mm. 
Pop. 56,621 
Male 
Female 
Native 
Foreign 
White 
African 7 
Chinese. ..1,170 
Japanese 1 
Indian 1,5.2 


COUNTIES. 


Apache Ell 
Cochise Lil 
Coconino D 6 
Gila Wy 
Graham Ill 
Maricopa i 
Mohave D3 
Navajo E10 
Pima K 6 
Pinal J 8 
Yavapai -F 6 
Yuma. 12 


CHIEF CITIES. 


Pop.—Thousands. 
Tucson ...K 9 
Phoenix __.[ 6 
Tombstone 
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5 
3 
2 


Yuma 
Prese 


2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


Pop.—Hundreds. 


9 Tempe____- 1 as 
§ Globe_-.--- i 2 
8 Morenci ___I 12 
6 Clifton__...I 12 
5 Fort Grant 


Jil 
St. Jahns.G 12 
Fairbank__L 10 
Springer- 
ville_.G 12 
Fort Apache 
Hil 
Willeox..-K 11 
Winslow 9 
Benson....L 10 
Casa Grande _ 


CORR om HOTT 


Snow Flake 

F 10 
Kingman..E 3 
Fort Hua- 
chuca__M 10 
Solomons- 
ville__J 
Rigi. s ences 
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BrNNTNwnemwM cw «cw 
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Gila Bend_J 
Crittenden 

L 9 
Show Low G 10 
Thatcher _J 11 
Taylor ....G 10 
Bonita___..J 10 
Peac 


Springs-E 4 
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eh pee 


1 Duncan_.__J 12 
1 Safford_...J 11 
1 Williams_.E 6 
1 Woodruff _F 10 
1 Hackberry 

E 3 
1 Dudleyyille 

J 9 
1 Tonto__-.. H 38 
1 Maricopa_.I 7 
1 Greateryille 


L 
Vulture...H 5 
Nutrioso__H 
San Carlos_[ 9 
Wickenburg 
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Camp Verde 


Walnut Ne 
Grove..G 5 
Mammoth J 9 
Tip Top...G 6 
Riverside__I 8 
7 
3 
6 
6 
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Sacaton____I 


Signal G 
Aguafri G 
Mayer__...G 
Ehrenberg H 
Keams 


Canon__D 10 
St. David__L 10 
Big Bug...G 6 
Oro Blanco 


M 8 
Houcks 
Tank-__E 12 
San Simon K 12 
Simmons__F 5 
Vekol _....J 6 
Rye ....---@: 8 
Pantano...L 9 
Agua Cali- 
ente..J 4 
Dos Cabezos 
Kill 
Payson_...G 8 
Bellemont E 7 
Fort De- 
fiance_D 1 
Central__..J 1 
Ganado ..D1 
Nayajo__.__.E1 
Redington K 9 
St. Joseph F 10 
Lees Ferry B 7 
Harrisburg H 4 
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Land area, 
109,740 sq. m. 
Water area, 


Pop. 
Male .... 
Female ..16 


Foreign 14,706 
White ___ 89,084 
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Elko ........B 
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CALIFORNIA 


Land area, 
155,980 sq. m. 
Water area, 
2,880 sq. m. 
1,208,130 
700,059 
- 508,071 
Native... 84 
Foreign 366, 
White 1,11 
African__| 
Chinese _72,4 
Japanese _1,1 
- Indian __-11,5 


COUNTIES. 
Alameda ...C 9 
_ Alpine EB 6 
Amador ...-E 5 


Butte ......D 4 


Calaveras .. E 
Colusa ....- D 
ContraCostaB 


wun 


Del Norte.. B 
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Eldorado.. E 5 


Fresno _....@ 6 


Glennie. === D3 


) 
Humboldt -.C 
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Win Oise s-<.--@ 8 


Kern “tf 
Kings. 6 
Wake: 2 =... D 8 
Lassen Gb! 
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r Los Angeles I 


Madera _...F 6 
Marin Se ob 
Mariposa __.F 6 
Mendocino D 2 


Mereed Dil 
Modoe .. BS5 
Mono’.......F 6 


Monterey...G 4 


Napa- 

Nevada 

Orange .---.J 8 
Placer .....-.E 4 
Plumas --_.- Cc 5 


Riverside _.J 9 
- vy 
Sacramento B 10 
San Benito..G 4 
San Bernar- 


dino/=---H 9 
San Diego..K 9 
San Francis- 

GO!.2 2222 GT 
San JoaquinF 4 
SanLuisObis- 

po. EE LG. 
San) 8 
Santa 

bara __..... i 33 
Santa Clara D 9 
Santa Cruz D 9 
Shasta ......C 3 
Sierra . 5 


Siskiyou_...B 
Solano _....B 9 
' Sonoma....E 3 
_ Stanisiaus -_¢ 
| Sutter - 


Tehainy- 
Trinity” 


enw 


Ventura _...1 6 
Yolo -B 4 
Yuba. 
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Pop.—Trousands, 
299 San Fran- 
cisco__F 3 

50 Los Angeles _ 
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I 
49 Oakland _.F 3 
26 Sacramento 


18 San Jose__F 4 
16 San Diego K 8 
14 Stockton -E4 
11 Alameda ..C 8 
1!_ Fresno 
6 Vallejo 


6 Santa Cruz. G3 
6 Santa Barbara 
6 


a 
5 Santa Rosa_k 3 
5 Berkeley--.B8 
5 Pasadena -.17 
5 Tra epee 1 
5 Riverside _J 8 
Na 3 


5 


4 Sart Bernar- 
dino_.18 
4 Marysville D4 
4 Petaluma __B 3 
4 Pomona ....18 
4 Santa Ana..J8 
4 Glen Ellen_A7 
3 San Rafael_F 3 
3 Woodland -E 4 
3 San Luis 
Obispo.-H5 
3-Ohbico .-.-- D4 
8 Santa Clara F 3 
3 Visalia ....G 
8 Tulare --.- 
3 Bakers! 
3 Red Bluff__C 
3 Nevada Cit, 


2 Modesto -_.l 
2 Benicia 
2 Salinas 
2 Ventura __..I 
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San Leandro 
C8 


2 Redding -..C3 
2 Oroville _- 
2 St. Helena E38 


Gilroy .....F 4 
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Monterey ..G4 
Los Gatos .D9 
Ukiah D2 
2 Martinez ..E4 
2 Auburn _..E5 
Santa Monica 


J7 
2 Redwood City 
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Jackson ~ 

2 Madera 

Healdsburg 

Sonora . 

Santa Maria 
FE 


Haywards _F 
Livermore _F 
National City 
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a 
moon 


Truckee __.D 
Colusa D 
Pacific Grove 

G 
Sausalito _.F 
Colton_- 1 
Anaheim_._J 
San Pedro__J 
Hollister _.G 
Willow D 
Selma__ G 
Calistoga. E 
Yreka ma 
Downey ___J 
Dixon. y 
SantaPaula_1 
Downieville 
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5 
San Mateo_C 8 
Lompoe ___.1 5 
Alturas ....B 5 
Lodi .......E 4 
Oakdale_ _.F 5 
Lakeport __D 3 
Galt..._...-E 4 
Pleasanton C 9 
Arcata.....C 1 
Lincoln....E 4 
Pop.—Hundreds. 
Fort Bragg D 2 
9 Hanford_..G 6 
Angels Camp 
E5 
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Crescent City 
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9 Monrovia _.I 8 
9 Susanville .C 5 
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9 Orange ___- 
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San Gabri 
Vacaville 
Point Arena 


E2 
7 Folsom City 

E4 
7 Cedarville. BS 
7 WilmingtonJ 2 
7 Gridley -...D4 
7 Ontario. ....18 
7 Smith Rive: 

Bil 
7 Dutch Flat.D5 
7 Colfax. _..- D4 
7 San Jacinto J 9 
7 Lemoore__-G 6 
6 Rio Vista _.B9 
6 Temescal___J 4 


6 Castroville_G 4 
6 Antioch....E4 
6 Guerneville E 2 
6 Wheatland D 4 
6 Newman__D 11 
6 Los Alamos 15 
6 PortersvilleG 7 
5 Redondgbeack 


Bodie __- 
6 Concord_.. 
6 Whittier - 

6 Lathrop-- 
6 Madison _ 
6 Knights Fe 


side__J 
6 Biggs ...---D 
6 Murphy ...E 
6 Centerville 


Escondido _J 
Murrietta -_J 
Greenville .C § 
cone 


ororenorsrar 


Azusa 
Bieber 
Sierra V 


oro 


Anderson - 
Fairtied 


Suisun City E 
Table RockD 5 
Boulder Creek 
Fs 
Lone Pine -G 8 
Windsor ..A7 
Lockeford B11 
Irvington .C9 
rroyo 
Grande... 5 
an Juan..E 10 
San Andreas 


K5 


rors arr at 


AH 


5 Williams...D3 
5 San Miguel H5 
5 Scotia .....C 1 
4 Walnut Creek 


4 Orland -.- 
4 Saratoga __D 
4 Sanger G 
4 Soquel 3 
4 Hopland _..E 


SAN FRANCISCO 


POINTS OF 
INTEREST. 


Academy of 
Sciences..E 5 
Alamo Sq. ...A7 
Alta Plaza...A4 
Buena Vista 
Park. A 
Buena Vista 


ark __ 
City Hall ___. 
City HospitalE10 
Columbia Sq. E 7 
Custom House 


3 
Fort Mason..B 2 
Franklin Pk. B 9 
Hamilton Sq. B5 
Home of Peace 
Cemetery..B 9 
Hospital Lot_A 8 
Jackson ParkF 9 
Jefferson Sq..C 6 
LaFayette $q.B4 


Lobos S¢ Be 
Pioneer Hair 5 
Post Office.__F 3 


Sherith Israel 
Cemetery..B 9 
Sou. Pac, Co. 
Depot__G6 

Telegraph ies 
OF} 


U.S. Mint 
(Branch)_.E 6 
Union Sq. i5 
Washington 
Sq...D3 
STREETS. 
I a Ny 
Alabama E 
Alameda 8 
Albany ...... A 
Alvardo ....2 
Annie ___. 5 
Arkansas -._F 11 
Army sono Dil 
Ash __.. ..B6 
Austin -..... C5 
Averill r6 
Barden... ‘| 


Bartlett C1 
Beale ~ Ex=G 

Berkley _.....L 

Berry =..5 if 

Birch - Sea 

Bluxome__.._F 7 
Boardman ...F 7 
Bowe 2 Di 
Bradys C 

Brannan ~ E8 
Broderick ...A 7 
Brosnan_..... C8 
Bruno rd,_..l 12 
Bryant - KW 
Buchanan ....1 
Bush ___.. i 

Butte ____ bY 
Byingtonave.135 
California....B5 
CELE MESES 1 


Capp dD 
I 


( 
Seal 
Channel......E 
ChittanoogaB 1 
Chelsea ......& 
Chureh..-...131 
Clara.........F 
Clementina . Io 
Clinton ......F 
Clinton pl, ...I 
Clipper_.... A 
CollingwoodA 
Columbia pl _E 7 
Colusa - Fp | 
Connecticut G 11 
Camberland B 10 
Dacotah.... .1 12 
Davis i 
Decatur 
De Haro. 
Delaware __. 
Denmark ave 


He 


PL 


Devisadero 
Diamond__. 
Dolores ___- 
Douglass 
Drumm 
Durland 
East ._ 
Edc Ssh 
EFighteenth_. 
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Hr rowoarea 


P=Ssrr 


Elc do W_ 
Eleventh___. 
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PONE eer. A6 


Py 


eae 


ES 


Ce 


E il 
Folsom __...D 11 
Ves OS eee) 
Fourteenth..A 8 
Fourth._..-..F5 
Franklin ..._- C6 
Freelon _.... F6 
Fremont.....G4 
Fulton _..... A6 
George __....G7 
Georgia... H11 
Gilbert_._....F'7 
Golden Gate 
ave...A6 
Gough OF 
Grand ave... D7 
rant a E3 
Grove Ad 
Guerre: Ci 
Haight ...... B7 
Hampshire__E 11 
Hancock.....B9 
Harriet_. E6 
Harrison . 7 
Hartford { 
Hawthorn 
Hayes __.. y: 
Henrietta ....D 
Menry=-2 2A. 
Herman....__ Cc 
N Al 


Homestead. A 1 
Honduras ay, H12 
Hooper__._-. 


Hubbel_.....2 
Hudson_._... 

Humboldt... H1 
2A (of pe peony DIL. 


SAB awe San yas 
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NOTABLE HIGH BUILDINGS OF THE WORLD. 


FEET HIGH FEET HIGH 
BE Bl TOWER . Hotel de Ville, Brussels, Belgium 364 


Cathedral at Milan, Italy...... . ......... 
Victoria Tower, Westminster, London 

Bartholdi Statue, New York............-..; 829 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York......... 328 
Dashoor Pyramid, Egypt.................. 3264 
St) Marks; Vienicd: [talves-c-ieeccueneeene 323 


B FEET HIGH 
Bunker Hill Monument, Boston 221 
Pyramid of Mycerinus... 


1273 
5 b 116 

[ 386 | 32. 2: .. 100 
mmiens (Cathedraleeres aeeenelatcan aaa 883 L 2 
Aqueduct delle Torre, Spoleto, Italy 
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Value of the Foreign Commerce of the Principal C Sountries 
of the World, 1890. 


MADAGASCAR: 


Imp. 
788, 518, 


DUTCH GUIANA: 2 Ae 818 
Imp. 6 
1,967, LES 1, 45100 


NICARAGUA: 


- 251,726 


TUNIS: 11,528,622 
Imp. Exp. 
5,622,977 5,905,645 
+ 282,668 


PERU: 11,791,232 
Imp. Exp. 
5,190,555 lw) 6,600,677 
+ 1,410,122 
COSTA RICA: 


Imp. 
4,582,012 S dani 


+ 2,858,207 


12 bist et S 
2 
~ 
= 
i) 


1,636,115 


3, ee 144 
Imp. 
1 969,955 2 as n18, 300 


857,126,717 


GUATEMALA: 15, 934,899 
Imp. aD Exp- 
5,522,599 10,412,300 
44,889,701 


SERVIA: 16,187,862 
Imp. Exp. 
8,845,226 QR 7,342,636 


3 ts —— 
15,143,566 
x \& TRE LAND : 


Excess of Exports over Imports (+) 
Excess of Imports over Exports (-) 


mae aE 
Imp. @ 
No Data = 2, pi 9) 
FRENCH GUIANA: é 451,922 
Imp. @ » Exp. 
1,727,442 . 


p) 


PARAGUAY: 
Imp Exp. 
17700 S 2,007, 848 


4, Abe 464 


SALVADOR: 7,215,523 


Imp. 
1735.93 © 
+ 3,143,671 


ECUADOR: 14,299,533 
Imp. Exp. 
7,241,822 7,057,761 


- 184,061 BOLIVIA: 14,599,500 
Imp. Exp. 
5,839,800 8,759,71 


+ 2,919,900 


ORANGE FREESTATE: 15,000,000 


Imp. Exp. 
5,000,000 10,000,000 


406,892,504 + 5.00000 


MOROCCO: 16,674,164 


Imp. Exp. 
8,728,987 >) 7,945, 17 


- 1,502,590 


Imports, 2,047,297, 603 


t = 
COLOMBIA: 24,2 na - an wie 7 
ae peat » 7 Exports, 1,597, 434,066 85,311,836 BRITISH GUIANA; 19,704,024 
p. = ot ( Tinp Exp. — 
9,613,007 14,591,029 : Pe fee 9,183, His CS 10,520,355 
+ 4,978,022 7 p GS Dies 100) +1,336,686 


853,688,215 616,507,883 


-449,863,53" 


BULGARIA: 29,635,911 


568,993,305 Imp. Exp 


VENEZUELA: 26,757,103 5 
14,063,764 15,552,147 


Tnp. Exp. 
12,124,089 14,633,014 


1,358,425, 460 


~47,514 518 
“135,704 802 eeees 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC: 
243,051,805 


DUTCH EAST INDIES: 
134,254,237 


142,240,812 


100,818,993 


205,072,462 


URUGUAY: 52,485,144 GREECE: 43,780, 464 
Tnnp. Exp. Imp. Exp. 
23,399,625 29,085,519 28,311,698 18,477,766 


+ 5,685,804 - 4,833,932 


Total Exports, $ 8,580,986,047. 


‘Rand, McNally & Co., "Engravers, Chicago, 


Total Imports, $ 9,236,455,468. 


Total Commerce,One Year,$ 17,817,441,515. 
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Combined Receipts and Expenditures of National, State, and Local Governments, Classified by Sources 


and Objects, 1890. 


SOURCE. 


RECEIPTS. 


AMOUNT. 


REPAYMENT OF INTEREST 


CUSTOMS FEES, FINES, 


TAX on CIRCULATION 
of NATIONAL BANKS 


FEES on LETTERS PATENT 


FEES, CONSULAR and LANDS 


SINKING FUND for 
PACIFIC RAILWAYS 


TAX on BANKS and BANKERS 
separately reported 


PENAL and REFORMATORY 
INSTITUTIONS 


PROCEEDS, Sales of Govern- 
SALE OF PUBLIC LANDS 
MISCELLANEOUS—FEES 
SPECIAL ASSESSMENTS 
TAX on Corporations, except 


railroads separately repurted 


TAX on RAILROADS, 
separately reported 


PROFIT on COINAGE 
of SILVER 


SPECIAL ASSESSMENT for 
STREETS and BRIDGES 


INCOME from FUNDS 


LIQUOR LICENSE 


POSTAL SERVICE 


INTERNAL REVENUE 


CUSTOMS 


by PACIFIC RAILWAYS |....... 


Penalties, and Forfeitures |_ 


ment and other Property |. 


FINES, and PENALTIES | __. 


for SEWERS | __ 


and INVESTMENTS] 


EXPENDITURES. 


AMOUNT. 


OBJECT. 


LICENSES other than Liquor Pee Ri. 


MISCELLANEOUS, including 
Reimbursements to Counties 


AD VALOREM TAXES on 
REAL and PERSONAL 


| 8.254,978 | 


| FOREIGN INTERCOURSE 


| PUBLIC PARKS and PLACES 


| HEALTH 
6,708,047] ae vsesnsesa| INDIANS 
; CONSTRUCTING NEW WAR 
6,831,803, VESSELS 


4 CONGRESS of LEGISLATIVE 


| LIGHTING 


IMPROVING HARBORS and 
RIVERS 


PENAT. AND REFORMATORY 
INSTITUTIONS 


NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT, 
Except for New Vessels 


__ 16,428,820 | 


_|FIRE 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
“| PUBLIC BUILDINGS and SITES. care 
and maintenance, including eonstruc- 
tion, not separately reported 

JUDICIARY including County 
Courts, Inquests & Inquiries 


_|POLICE 


MILITARY PURPOSES 


SALARIES, separately report- 
ed, Fees, and Commissions 


“| PUBLIC BUILDINGS and SITES, 
construction aud purchase, separately 
reported 


bash --{ POSTAL SERVICE 


ROADS. SEWERS, DITCHES, 
AND BRIDGES 


INTEREST ON DEBT 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 
AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


PENSIONS AND OTHER 


PROPERTY CHARITIES 
TOTAL. $1,040,473,013 $915,954,055 TOTAL. 
Receipts and Expenditures of National, State, and Local Governments, 1890. 
RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 
KIND. AMOUNT. KIND. 


MUNICIPALITIES 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENT — | 
TOTAL, 


STATES AND TERRITORIES |... 


COUNTIES ae 


 $461,154,680 


$1,040,473,013 


The receipts and expenditures of the National Governm 
Territorial, County and Municipal Goy 
Governments are partly estimated. 


STATES, TERRITORIES, and 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


COUNTIES 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
MUNICIPALITIES 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
TOTAL. 


$915,954,055 


ent include the revenues from ($6,882,098) and expenditures for ($66,259,547) the postal service The expenditures of the State and 
ernments do not include the expenditures for public schools, the total of which is separately given. The receipts and expenditures of the County and Municipal 


NOTE.—The receipts of the National Government exceeded its expenditures by $108,936,066; 
of the State anJ local governments by $15,582 892—a total excess of receipts over Ses for 
all governments in the United States for 1890 of $121,518,958. Exclusive of posta 


expenditures 


(nearly reimbursed by postal receipts’, the cost of maintaining all governments in the United 
States was $13.65 per capita in 1890. Of this total, $2.24 per capita were expended for public schools 
in 1890, against $1.59 in 1880. 
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Density of Population of the Principal Countries of the World, 1890, 


Approximate Density of Population for the Whole World, 28 Inhabitants per Square Mile. 
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NOTE.— Each Square contains as many mubdivintons of uniform size as there are Inhabitants per Square Mile (indicated also by the Figures) in the respective Country; consequently the superficial Areas of the Squares correspond to 


the Density of Population in the respective Countries, 
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AREA AND POPULATION AREA AND POPULATION 
Ee 
OF = a apy oi 4 
States and Territories, States and Territories, 
Census of 1890. 
Census of 1890. 
Land Wate 
; Land Water ; 9,633,822 States and Territories. Buntaces Surface, Population, 
States and Territories. Surface, | Surface, | Population. —_= 4 in Sq. Miles.|in Sq. Miles. 
in Sq. Miles. . Miles. Sew iees | | 
ee ee = New Mexico...... 122,400 120 | _ 153,598 
Alabama ......... 51,540 710 1,618,017 = New York.) c 25.0 47,620 1,550 | 5,997,853 
Avizonaeeeeeeeey 112,920 100 59,620 North Carolina....) 48,580 | 3,670 | 1.617.947 
| Arkansas ......... 53,04! 1 | ee : “eee North Dakota...., 74,195 60 182,719 
California ........ 155,980 | 2,880 | 1,208,130 ee Onna ees 40,760 300 3,872,316 
Colorado ......... 103,645 #80 | 412,198 Oklahoma ... 2... 38,830 200 | " 61/834 
Saseoms : Oregon...........| 94,560 1,470 313,767 
é weet Le Pee .| Pennsylvania ..... 44,985 220 | 5,258,014 
Dist. of Columbia. tilts We eters Rhode Island ... 1,085 165 | 345,506 
Florida <. 5.2... 54,24 ; , South Carolina.... 30,170 400 | 1,151,149 
cee ececcee South Dakota..... 76,850 800 328,808 
sees elelnesee Tennessee ......., 41,750 300 | 1,767,518 
Annee Texas ............] 262,290] 3,490 | 2'935/593 
siauanctor Utah .............] 82,190] 21780 | "2077905 
Indian Territory ..) 31,000 Fy Se Vermont ence 9/135 430 | _ 332'429 
ISWS oh se es nenset 50,475 SOU ters Virginia. ..2.2227. 40,125 | 2,325 | 1,655,980 
Kansasn econo 81,700 880 | 1,427, Be {Washington ...... 66,880} 2/300} "349/390 
Kentucky ........ pe 200 | i4i8'cae West Virginia... |  24'645 135 | 762,794 
Tanegiare ee ao'e03 | S145 | “e6r'08e Wisconsin... 54,450 | 1,590 | 1,686,880 
Maine?snconoe tne 29,895 ees. BY iWivorminsieeeeen 97,575 315 60,705 
Maryland......... 9,860 2,350 1,042,390 2 Delaware Bay.....|.......... 620: | eeecuten 
4 Massachusetts Sed 8,040 275 2,238,943 OES ee Se Racin BAY ail 
S880) BT 4: 93,889 j 
Michigan ......... prea ratty lepare Lower N. Y. Bay|.......... 100 Wate 
Minnesota ........ 79,20 ’ dpaghar Total ee eee 2,970,000 | 55,600 
eee 38, 7 0 ;L04. | eee “Ire Se cere Alaska, total surface........... 577,390 31,7951. 
earenarrieiere ote s ‘ |} — “ Untaxed Jndians he ee 216,706 
sintarseieirrets fi ; White Persons in the five Civilized 
Hoonn aces i Tribes in Indian Rernitoryaeee nee 
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THE ELEMENTS OF POPULATION AS SHOWN AT THE LAST TWO DECENNIAL CENSUSES. 
MALE. FEMALE. WHITE. COLORED. _ NATIVE BORN. | FOREIGN BORN, 

Sebo Say SALES “Number. Per Cent. Number. |__Per Cent. Number. |__Per Cent. Number. |__ Per Cent. Number. Per Cent. Number. |__Per Cent. 
1890 32,067,880 51.21 30,554,370 48.79 54,983,890 87.80 7,638,360 — 12.20 53,372,703 85.23 9,249,547 | 14.77 
1880 25,518,820 50.87 24,636,963 49.13 43,402,970 84.22 6,580,793 | 15.78 43,475,840 86.67 6,679,943 13.33 

in 1890. 13,586 Colored for every 100.000 White in 1890. 17,380 Foreign Born for every 100,000 Native Born in 1890, 
pact Pouiales $2 a 193.000 wares in 1380. isis Colored for every 100,000 White in 1880, 15,365 Foreign Born for every 100,000 Native Born in 1880, 


tion of the country in 1890 there were: Single, 37,129,564 (59.29 per cent); married, 22,331,424 (35.66 per cent); widowed, 2,970,052 (4.74 per cent); divorced, 120,996 (0.20 per 
SRE a twenty years of age and ovér were: Single, 25.64 per cent (males, 30.95 per cent; females, 19.92 per cent); married, 6! 
cent (males, 4.65 per cone 


females, 13.19 per cent); divorced, 0.35 per cent; (males, 0.28 per cent; females, 0.44 per cent); unknown, 0.20 per cent (ales, 0.29 per cent; females, 0.10 per cent). 


cent); unknown, 70,214 eae cent), 
.04 per cent (males 63,83 per cent; females, 66.35 percent); widowe 


,8.77 per 


= ‘90 shows the number of males of militia age (18 to 44 years, both inclusive) to have been 13 230,168, of which 2,806,082 (21.21 per cent) were foreign-born, 2,311,801 child: 
MUS, Theieensis ef 180 hers were 10,231,239 males of militia age, an increase during the decade of 2.998.929. or 29.31 per cent, against an increase of 2 


2 Ba 


In 1880 there were 12,830,349 males of voting age, an increase during the decade of 4,109,962, or 32,03 per cent, against an increase of 26.5 


U 5.57 per cent in the total population of the count 
The males of yoting age (21 years and over) numvered, in 1890, 16,940,311, of which 4 348,459 (25.67 per cent) were foreign-born, 2 150,2 


6,037 had been naturalized, 236,069 had taken out their first Papers, while 1,160,214 were aliens (368,338 among them being unable to hae phe Bing lan lens population of pon th 


ren of foreign-born parents, and 1,426,204 


273 children of foreiga-born parents, and 1,740,455 colored, Of the foreign-born, 
© remaining 406,139 being unknown, 
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THE UNITED STATES. 


A Brief Historical, Descriptive, Statistical, and Political Review, 


by States and Territories. 


PAIGE AIM, Historical.—First settlement 


“Cotton State.” made 1702. Territory organized 
1817; admitted into the Union December 14, 1819, being 
the ninth State admitted; seceded in 1861; readmitted July, 
1868. Area, Etc.—Total area, 52,250 square miles; water, 
710 square miles; land, 51,540. Greatest altitude, 2,407 
feet. 1,500 miles navigable rivers. Climate.—Temperature 
at Mobile: Mean winter, 50°,extreme, 11°; summer, 82°, 
extreme, 101°. Population.—Alabama ranked twelfth in 
1850, sixteenth in 1870, seventeenth in1890. Total population 1890, 1,513,017. Clas- 
ition: Male, 747,456; female, 755,561; native, 1,498,240; foreign, 14,777; white, 
833,718; colored, 679,299. Principal Cities.—Mobile, the metropolis, founded by 
French, 1711; population, 31,076; Birmingham, second in importance, population, 
1890, 26,178; increase during decade, 28,092. Montgomery, capital, population, 


| 21,883. Agriculture.—Principal staple, cotton; State ranks fourth in production, 


Crop of 1891, 1,060,000 bales; corn ranks second, 82,245,000 bushels grown in 1891; 
wheat, 2,251,000 bushels; oats, 5,180,000 bushels. Value of all farm products, 1890, 
$92,876,500. Minerals.—State ranked seventh asa producer of iron ore in 1880, and 
second in 1890. Output, 1,570,819 tons; value, $1,511,611. Coal output, 1880, 
328,972 tons; 1889, 3,572,983 tons. Manufactures.—State occupied tenth place as 
producer of pig iron in 1880, third in 1890. Production, 1890, 890,432 tons. Value 
of lumber, shingles, etc., manufactured in 1890, $10,821,000, Railways.—Miles in 
operation, 1891, 8,601. Education.—Number pupils in public schools, 302,949; in 
private schools, 24,108; school age, 7-21. State has 5 colleges. Political—Number 
of Senators, 83; Representatives, 100; term of Senators, 4 years; Representatives, 2 
years; sessions, biennial, in even-numbered years. Number electoral votes, 11; 


number voters, 324,822. 
ATL ASTEAS Historical.—Country first visited by Russians, under Vitus 

Bering, 1741; charter to Russian-American Fur Company, 1799, 
expired 1864, First permanent settlement, 1801; purchased by United States, May, 
1867, for $7,200,000; 1884, District Government provided. Laws of Oregon in force. 
Area, Etc.—577,390 square miles. Coast line, including islands, 26,364 miles. 


| Mount St. Elias, over 17,000 fect, highest point in North America; Yukon, largest 


American river flowing into Pacific. 
ms 79°. 


Climate.—Temperature at Sitka: Mean 
summer, 52.5°, extreme, 72°; mean winter, 81.1°, extreme, 3°. Population.—The 
total population 1890: 81,795. Classification: Male, 19,130; female, 12,665; white, 
4,303; mixed (Russian and native), 1,819; Indian, 23,274; Chinese, 2,287; unknown, 
112. Principal Towns.—Juneau, chief settlement and mining center, population, 
1,253. Sitka, on Baranof Island, the capital, 1,190. Agriculture.—Potatoes and the 
principal northern vegetables are grown, Grain does not ripen in any portion of Alaska, 
Fur Industries.—The fur are the most valuable of the varied industries of the coun- 
try. Seal furs are the most important. Total value of seal-skins taken in Alaska, 1867 to 
1890, nearly $33,000,000; of other furs, $16,000,000—sea otter most important. Fish- 
eries.—Salmon industry second only in importance to the fur trade. Largest can- 
nery in the world at Karluk, on Kadiak Island, produced 4,000 cases in 1884; 200,000 
1890, Value of total product of all salmon canneries, 1884 to 1890, $7,000,000. 
Large codfish banks. Whale fisheries of the Arctic Ocean, in 1890, yielded 226,402 
pounds of whalebone, value, $2.50 to $3.50 per pound; ivory, 8,980 pounds; oil, 
14,567 barrels. Mineral Resources.—Gold and silver rank next to furs and fish in 
value. YValue of gold exported since the purchase of Alaska, $4,000,000. Coal is 
found in many localities. Forests, Etc.—In the classification of Alaska’s resources, 


timber ranks fourth. 
INIRIG ONA. Historical.—Country first visited by Spanish explorers, 

1526. Set off from New Mexico and made a Territory, 
1863. Area, Etc.—113,020 square miles—112,920 land and 100 water. In the north- 
west is the celebrated ‘‘ Grand Caiion of the Colorado,” formed by the passage of the 
Colorado River. Climate.—Prescott, winter, 32°, extreme, —18°; summer, 73°, ex- 
treme, 103°. Population.—Arizona ranked forty-sixth in population in 1870, forty- 
fourth in 1880, and forty-eighth in 1890, Total population, 1890, 59,620. Classi- 
fication: Male, 36,571; female, 23,049; native, 40,825; foreign, 18,795; white, 55,580; 
colored, 4,040. Principal Cities. —Tucson, the largest town, population, 5,150; 
Phenix, the capital, 3,152. Agriculture, Etc.—Central and Southeastern Arizona 
have many fertile and productive valleys. Latest reports: Wheat, 395,000 bushels; 
barley, 252,992 bushels; Indian corn, 82,535 bushels. Fruit culture an important and 
erowing industry. Production, 1889, 30,000,000 pounds. Value of farm animals: 
Horses, $2,066,320; mules, $74,816; milch cows, $444,925; cattle, $11,418,810; sheep, 
$1,406,340; swine, $108,756. Minerals.—Rich in mineral wealth. Gold, 1890, 
$1,000,000; silver, $1,292,929. Third as a producer of copper, Railways.—Miles 
in operation, 1891, 1,095. Education.—School age, 6-18. Number pupils enrolled 


in public schools, 7,828; in private schools, 880. Political.—Territorial elections 
biennial. Number of Senators, 12; Representatives, 24; term, 2 years; sessions 
biennial, in odd-numbered years; number voters, 28,696. 


ARKANSAS. Historical. — Country 


“Bear State.” formed part of the Territory 
of Louisiana. Oldest settlement founded by French 1685. 
Arkansas Territory established March 2, 1819; admitted 
iy into the Union June 15, 1886, the twelfth State to enter. 
| Seceded March 4, 1861; readmitted, 1868. Area, Etc.— 
53,850 square miles; land, 53,045; water, 805. State has 
3,441 miles of navigable water-ways, Climate..—Temper- 
ature at Little Rock, winter, 40°, extreme, —5°; summer, 
81°, extreme, 102°. Population—Arkansas ranked twenty-sixth in 1850 and 1870, 
and twenty-fourth in 1890. Total population, 1890, 1,128,179, Classification : 
Male, 585,755; female, 542,424; native, 1,113,915; foreign, 14,264; white, 815,752; 
colored, 809,427. Principal Cities.—Little Rock, the capital and metropolis, pop- 
ulation, 25,874; Fort Smith, second in commercial importance, 11,311; Hot Springs, 
famous for its medicinal springs. Agriculture, Etc.—Chief interests of the State 
are agricultural. Productions and value for 1891: Corn, 42,455,000 bushels, $19,- 
529,111; wheat, 2,236,000, $2,012,602; oats, 4,945,000, $2,076,976; cotton, 830,0C0 
bales, $30,755,000. State ranks fifth among cotton-producing States. Number and 
value of farm animals 1891, 3,317,478, $35,045,830. Mineral Resources.—Coal, 
lead, and zinc are worked. Coal output, 399,888 tons in 1890, Manufactures.— 
Among Southern States, Arkansas leads in lumber industries. Value 190, $17,768, - 
000. Cotton-seed oil, annual product, 3,200,000 gallons of oil, 30,000 tons of oil cake 
and meal. Railways.—Number of miles in operation, 1891, 2,288. Education.— 
School age, 6-21. Number of pupils enrolled in public schools, 223,071; in private 
schools, 12,188; number colleges, 5. Political—State elections biennial; number 
of Senators, 32; Representatives, 90; term of Senators, 4 years; Representatives, 2 
years; sessions biennial, in odd-numbered years. Number electoral votes, 8; number 
voters, 257,868. 


CALIFORNIA. 


“ Golden State.” manent settlement 1769. 
Spanish rule until 1822; ruled by Mexico until 1846. State 
admitted into the Union September 9, 1850, eighteenth to 
enter. Area, Etc.—The second State in size; 158,860 
square miles; land, 155,980; water, 2,880. Greatest eleva- 
tion, Mount Whitney, 14,800 feet. Climate.—Tempera- 
ture at Sacramento, winter, 46°, extreme, 19°; summer, 72°, 
extreme, 108°. Population.—California ranked twenty- 
ninth in population in 1850, twenty-fourth in 1870, and 
Total population, 1890, 1,208,180. Classification: Male, 


Historical.—First per- 


twenty-second in 1890. 
700,059; female, 508,071; native, 841,821; foreign, 366,309; white, 1,111,672; 


colored, 96,458. Principal Cities——San Francisco, the metropolis, one of the 
leading ports in the United States, population, 298,997; Los Angeles, 50,395; Sac- 
ramento, the capital, 26,386. Agriculture.—All products of temperate and semi- 
tropic climates produced in abundance. Production of cereals one of the chief 
industries. Total value of farm animals, 1891, $61,024 688 (horses, $26,010,045). 
Wool clip, 1890, $6,500,000. Honey an important product. Horticulture.—State 
has 12,662,640 fruit trees; 78,616 acres under semi-tropic fruits and nuts; 38,367 
acres oranges. Values, 1889: Oranges, $2,271,616; lemons, $537,852; almonds, 
$1,525,109; Madeira nuts, $1,242,216. Viticulture.—Leading all other States; 155,- 
272 acres under bearing vines and 45,272 acres under new vineyards. Estimated 
product, 1890, 16,500,000 gallons. Minerals.—One of the richest miueral regions in 
the world. Gold most important, first discovered 1848; value up to close of 1890, 
$756,342,126. First among gold-producing States; value, 1889, $12,586,720; silver, 
$1,878,807. State produces more than one-fourth the world’s supply of quicksilver. 
Copper, asphaltum, and antimony are produced. Lumber.—Lumber industry one 
of the greatest sources of wealth; most valuable timber region, redwood belt of 
Coast range. Fisheries—Leads in Pacific Coast fisheries; value of all products, 
$4,463,369. Manufactures.—Manufactures chiefly center at San Francisco. City 
reports 8,965 establishments; products, $131,263,713, Civil War.—Furnished 
15,725 men; deaths, 573; pensioners, 8,004, Railways.—Miles in operation, 1891, 
4,484, Education.—Pupils in public schools, 221,756; in private schools, 24,843, 
State has 18 colleges. Lick Observatory on Mount Hamilton. Political—Number 
of Senators, 40; Representatives, 80; sessions biennial, in odd-numbered years; term 
of Senators, 4 years; Representatives, 2 years. Number of electoral votes, 9; num- 
ber voters, 462,289. 
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@ O LORAD () x Historical.— Territory ac- 


««Centennial State.” quired under Louisiana pur- 
chase of 1808, and Mexican cession of 1848. Colorado 
Territory organized 1861; State admitted into the Unién 
1876; the twenty-fifth State admitted. Area, Etc,—103,- 
925 square miles—103,645 land, 280 water, Altitude ranges 
from 3,000 to over 14,400 feet. Climate.—Temperature at 
Denver: Mean winter, 27°, extreme, —29°; summer, 72°, 
extreme, 105°. Population.—Colorado ranked forty-first 
in 1870, and thirty-first in 1890. Total population 1890, 412,198. Classification: 
Male, 245,247; female, 166,951; native, 328,208; foreign, 83,990; white, 404,468; 
colored 7,730. Principal Cities——Denver, the capital and chief city, population, 
106,718, Pueblo, 24,558; Colorado Springs, one of the most popular health resorts 
in the country, 11,140. Agriculture.—Latest. reports give crops: Corn, 1,511,907 
bushels; wheat, 2,845,489 bushels; oats, 2,514,480. Number and value of farm 
animals, 2,998,919, $31,831,331, Minerals.—One of the richest States in minerals, 
ranks second in gold and first in silver. Value of gold production, 1890, $4,150,000; 
silver, $24,307,070. Valuable beds of anthracite exist, Total output of coal 
mines, 1889, 2,597,661 tons; total value, $3,993,768; iron, 109,136 tons, value, $487,- 
433; copper, 1,170,053 pounds; lead, 70,788 tons, value, $2,101,014. Value of stone 
output, 1880, $50,400; 1890, $1,676,862. Railways.—Miles in operation, 1891, 4,344. 
Education.—School age, 6-21, Pupils enrolled in public schools, 65,490; in pri- 
vate schools, 7,072. Number colleges, 4. Political—Number of Senators, 26; Rep- 
resentatives, 49; sessions biennial, in odd-numbered years; term of Senators, 4 years; 
Representatives, 2 years. Number of electoral votes, 4; number voters, 164,920. 


C ONNE CeCe Is Historical. — First 

“Nutmeg State.” settlements, 1632-1636. 
Charter granted 1662. Became a State January 9, 1788; the 
fifth of the Thirteen Original States. Area.—4,990 square 
1 miles; land, 4,845; water, 145. - Climate.—Temperature at 
New Haven: Mean winter, 28°, lowest, —14°; summer,72°, 
highest, 100°. Population.—Connecticut ranked twenty- 
first in 1850, twenty-fifth in 1870, and twenty-ninth in 1890, 
> Total population, 1890, 746,258. Classification: Male, 369,- 
538; female, 376,720; native, 562,657; foreign, 183,601; white, 733,438; colored, 12,820. 
Principal Cities.—New Haven, the metropolis, population, 81,298. Hartford, the 
capital, 53,230. Bridgeport, 48,866. Agricultural.—Principal staples: Fruit, hay, 
potatoes, tobacco, and dairy products. Tobacco, pounds grown, 8,874,924, value, 
$1,182,111; hay crop, 574,419 tons, value, $8,443,959. Number farm animals, 384,277, 
value, $12,351,606. Minerals, Etc.—State ranks fourth among granite-producing 
States; noted for excellence and beauty of its brown sandstone. Excellentiron, copper, 
lead, nickel, and cobalt exist. Manufactures.—Ranks among the first States, leads 
in manufacture of fire-arms and ammunition; fourth in silk manufactures. Exten- 
sive cotton and woolen manufactures. Railways.—Miles in operation, 1891, 1,006. 
Education.—School age, 4-16; number pupils enrolled in public schools, 126,505; 
in private schools, 21,814. Number colleges, 3; seminaries, 4; academies, 31. Yale 
College, at New Haven, founded 1701. Civil War.—Sent, 55,864 men; deaths, 
5,354; pensioners, 8,713. Political—Number of Senators, 24; Representatives, 252: 
term, 2 years; sessions, biennial in odd numbered years. Number of electoral votes, 
6; number voters, 224,092. 


IDI: AWARE. Historical, — First per- 


“Blue Hen State.” manent settlement made by 
Swedes, 1638. State constitution formed 1776, amended 
| 1831, and still in force. Delaware adopted and ratified 
United States Constitution December 7, 1787; first to enter 
the Union, Area, Etc.—Except Rhode Island, the small- 


es): est State in the Union, 2,050 square miles. Climate.— 
Temperature at Delaware Breakwater: Mean winter, 33°, 
? lowest, 1°; summer, 73°, highest, 93°. Population.— 


Delaware ranked thirtieth in 1850, thirty-fifth in 1870, and forty-second in 
1890. Total population, 1890, 168,498. Classification: Male, 85,573; female, 
82,920; native, 155,332; foreign, 13,161; white, 140,066; colored, 28,427. Princi- 
pal Cities.—Wilmington, the metropolis, population, 61,431; Dover, the capital, 
3,061. Agricultural, Etc.— Production of peaches, small fruits, and vege- 
tables for Northern markets the leading industry. State produces good crops of 
cereals. 1891 Delaware ranked second in average yield per acre. Farm animals, 
265,372, value, $4,587,182. Manufactures.—Interests are large in proportion to 
size of State. Wilmington products alone average $20,000,000 annually, Rail- 
ways.—Miles in operation, 1891, 320. Education.—School age, 6-21. Number 
pupils enrolled in public schools, 31,434; number in private schools, 2,888; 3 acade- 
mies. Civil War.—Furnished 12,284 men; deaths, 882; pensioners, 1,764. Polit- 
ical.—Number of Senators, 9; Representatives, 21; sessions biennial in odd-num- 
bered years; term of Senators, 4 years; Representatives, 2 years. Number of 
electoral votes, 3; number of voters, 47,559. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Historica, —seat of 


National Government; formed 1789. Washington, the capital of United States, laid 
out 1791. Congress first met in city November 17, 1800, Area, 70 square miles, 
Climate.—Temperature at Washington: Mean winter, 83°, lowest, 14°; summer, 
77°, highest, 104°. Population.—District of Columbia ranked thirty-third in 1850, 
thirty-fourth in 1870, and thirty-ninth in 1890. Total population, 1890, 230,392. 
Classification: Male, 109,584; female, 120,808; native, 211,622; foreign, 18,772; white, 
154,695; colored, 75,697, Education,—Number pupils enrolled, 36,906. Schoolage, 


6-17. In private schools, 7,911. Georgetown University, 627 students, Columbian 
University, 800. Civil War.—Total number men furnished, 16,534; aggregate 
number deaths, 290, District has 6,182 pensioners. 


“Peninsula State.’ by Ponce de Leon on Easter Sun- 
=\ day, 1512. Settled by Spaniards 1565. Ceded to Great 

4 Britain 1763; retroceded to Spain 1788; ceded to the United 
States in 1821. Territory organized 1822; admitted March 
3, 1845; seceded 1861, re-admitted 1868. Area, Etc.— 
58,680 square miles; land area, 54,240 square miles; water, 
4,440. Greatest elevation, 250 feet. Climate.—Temper 
ature at Jacksonville: Mean winter, 55°, extreme, 15°, 
summer, 82°, extreme, 104°. Population.—Florida ranked thirty-first in 1850, thirty 
third in 1870,and thirty-second in 1890. Total population, 1290, 391,422. Classifi 
cation: Male, 201,947; female, 189,475; native, 368,490; foreign, 22,932; white, 
224,949; colored, 166,473. Principal Cities.—Key West, the largest city; population, 
18,080. Jacksonville, 17,201. Pensacola, a port of entry, 11,750. Tallahassee, the 
capital, 2,934. Agriculture.—Principal crops, 1891: Corn, 5,460,000 bushels; cot- 
ton, 80,000 bales. Of the famous Sea Island cotton Florida produces more than 


56 per cent of total yield. Total number farm animals, 1891, 1,157,419, value, 
$10,117,567, Horticulture.—State has 38,935 acres under bearing orange trees; total 


yield, 1890, 3,146,740 boxes; value, $4,298,014. Phosphates.—Most important of 
the mineral resources of the State, discovered 1888. Chief source of the world’s 
supply. Value of shipments 1890, $388,190. 1891, output estimated at 250,000 tons. 
Manufactures.—Pine lumber, naval stores, cigars, and cotton-seed oil. Value of 
cigars manufactured at Key West, $5,000,000. Railways.—Miles in operation, 1891, 
2,578. Education.—State has 91,118 pupils enrolled in public schools, and 5,815 
in private schools. School age, 4-21. Political—Number of Senators, 32: Repre- 
sentatives, 76; sessions, biennial in odd-numbered years; term of Senators, 4 years; 
Representatives, 2 years. Number of electoral votes, 4. Number of yoters, 96,213. 


Historical. — First important 


GEORGIA. 
“Cracker State.’’ 
Colony, 1752; last of Thirteen Original States settled, fourth 
to ratity the Constitution ; admitted into the Union January 
2, 1788. Adopted a State constitution 1777; present one 
1877. State seceded January, 1861; re-admitted December, 
1870. Area, Etc.—Total arca, 59,475 square miles; land, 
58,980; water, 495. Celebrated for fine scenery and beauty 

= of many waterfalls. Climate.—Temperature at Atlanta: 
Mean winter, 43°, extreme,—2°; summer, 78°, extreme, 100°. Population.—Georgia 
ranked ninthin 1850, and twelfth in 1870 and 1599. Total population, 1890, 1,887,353. 
Classification: Male, 919,925; female, 917,428; native, 1,825,216; foreign, 12,137; 
white, 978,357; colored, 858,996. Principal Cities.—Atlanta, the capital, population, 
65,533; Savannah, the largest seaport, 48,189; Augusta, center of cotton manufact- 
ures, 38,300; Macon, 22,746. Agriculture—Corn and cotton are the staple crops. 
Latest reports: Corn, 87,829,000 bushels; cotton, 1,210,000 bales; oats, 7,238,000 
bushels, Sugar-cane, tobacco, and peanuts are Zrown. Viticulture a growing in- 
dustry. Value of all farm products, 1890, $95,980,600. Value of farm animals, 1891: 
Horses, $8,450,807; mules, $14,916,959; milch cows, $6,382,494; oxen and other 
cattle, $5,613,450; swine, $5,692,832. Forestry.—Estimated area of 17,200,000 acres 
under forest. Georgia pine leads all other varieties of that species in value and 
importance. Estimated amount of pine still standing, 18,130,000,000 feet. Value 
of lumber, shingles, etc., in 1890, $8,253,000. Mineral Wealth.—Abundant 
resources, largely undeveloped. Iron ores exist in inexhaustible quantities. Build- 
ing-stone, marble, and slate abundant. Manufactures.—Georgia leads the Southern 
States in cotton manufactures; amount of cotton manufactured into goods, 68,994,616 
pounds. Annual value of all manufactures over $70,000,000. Railways.— Miles in 
operation, 1891, 4,826. Education.—Number pupils in public schools 1889, 342,562. 
School age, 6-18; in private schools, 49,131. 
number of Senators, 44; Representatives, 175; term, 2 years; sessions biennial, in 
even-numbered years, Number of electoral votes, 13; number voters, 398,122. 


TATE: Historical_—Formed part of Louisiana 


purchase. First permanent settlement, 1860. Idaho Terri- 
tory organized in 1863. State constitution adopted, 1889. 
Admitted into the Union July 8, 1890. Area, Etc.—Total 
fF |number square miles, 84,800—land, 84,290; water, 510, 

/ Elevation ranges from 680 feet to 10,000—mean, about 4,700 
feet. Climate.—Temperature at Boise: Mean winter, 28°, 
extreme—28°; summer, 73°, extreme, 107°. Population.— 
Idaho ranked forty-fourth in population in 1870, and forty- 
fifth in 1890. Total population, 1890, 84,385. Classification: Male, 51,290; female, 
83,095; native, 66,929; foreign, 17,456; white, 82,018; colored, 2,367. Principal 
Cities.—Boise, the capital, population, 2,311. Montpelier, 1,174. Population of 
Weiser, 901. Lewiston only port in the State, 849. Agriculture.—Giving great 
attention to systematic irrigation; agriculture rapidly advancing in importance, 
Horticulture.—Fruits can not be excelled in quality and flavor. Number fruit trees 
growing in State, 178,914. Live Stock.—Great advantages for stock growers. 
Latest reports give 185,497 horses, value, $6,492,395; sheep, 527,077, value, $1,264,985: 
oxen and other cattle, 515,388, value, $7,858,905. Minerals.—Mining chief industry; 
ranks fifth as a producer of silver and sixth as a producer of gold. Value of gold 
mined, 1890, $1,850,000; of silver, $4,783,838, Total value since 1860, $34,220,049, 


settlement by English, 1783; Royal | 


BLORILD A: Historical,—Mainland discovered | 


Political.—State elections biennial; 
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State ranks second in production of lead; copper, iron, and coal exist. Railways.— 
Miles in operation, 1891, 966. Education.—School age, 5-21; number pupils enrolled 
in public schools, 14,311; in private schools, 1,104, Political.—State elections, 
biennial. Number of Senators, 12; Representatives, 24; term, 2 years; sessions, 
biennialin odd-numbered years. Number of electoral votes, 3; number voters, 31,490. 


ILLINOIS. | Historical.—The eighth State ad- 


‘Prairie or Sucker State.” mitted into the Union, First per- 
manent settlement about 1682; Illinois Territory organized 
“\ 1809; admitted as a State 1818; present constitution ratified 
1870. Area.—56,650 square miles; land, 56,000; water, 650. 
Highest land, 1,170 feet. Climate—Temperature at Chi- 
cago: Mean winter, 24°, extreme, —23°; summer, 72°, ex- 
= i treme, 100°. Population,—Illinois ranked eleventh in 1850, 

fourth in 1870, and third in 1890, Population 1890, 3,826, - 

C 


lassification: Male, 1,972,308, female, 1,854,043; native, 2,984,004; foreign, 
842,347; white, 3,768,472; colored, 57,879. Principal Cities.—Chicago, ‘‘ Garden 
City of the West,” population, 1892, 1,488,010; Peoria, 41,024; Quincy, 31,494; 
Springfield, capital, 24,968. Agriculture.—A leading agricultural State; ranks first 
in oats, 1890, 70,821,000 bushels; second in corn, 187,446,000 bushels; wheat, 18,161,- 
000 bushels. Horticulture, Etc.—Ranks second in number and third in capital 
invested in nurseries. Number, 1890, 434. One-fourth total acreage under apples; 
plums rank second; 21 seed farms. Number florist establishments, 380. Live Stock.— 
Leads in value of horses, 1890, value, $83,301,912; second in swine, $30,517,479; third 
in cattle, $32,076,531; fourth as a dairy State, $24,259,339. Coal.—Second only to 
Pennsylvania in producing bituminous coal; 1890, value, $11,755,000. Of the North 
Central States, Illinois ranks first in the production of limestone. Manufactures.— 
In the manufacture of distilled spirits, Illinois leads; latest reports give product as 
33,000,000 gallons; fourth in fermented liquors; brewerics produced 2,280,000 gal- 
lons. In the packing of meat Illinois ranks ahead of all other States. It is second 
in the production of steel, producing 20 per cent of the entire product of the States, or 
868,000 tons; fourth in the production of pig iron, producing 674,000 tons. Wool 
industry, 1890, value of products, $3,289,541. Railways.—lTllinois ranks first in 
railway mileage; has 6 per cent of total mileage of United States. Miles in operation, 
1891, 10,189. Education.—School age, 6-21; 778,319 pupils enrolled in public 
schools; 105,000 in private schools. Illinois State Normal University at Normal, 
over 1,100 students; Southern Illinois Normal University at Carbondale, 1,400 
students; Cook County Normal School at Chicago; University of Ilinois at Urbana, 
over 500 students; University of Chicago. Civil War.—Furnished 259,092 men; 


deaths, 34,834; pensioners, 49,711. Political—Number of Senators, 51; Representa- 
tives, 153; sessions, biennial in odd-numbered years; term of Senators, 4 years; Rep- 
resentatives, 2 years. 


Number of electoral votes, 24. Number voters, 1,072,663. 


LNG PASNGAS Historical.—Originally a part of 


“Hoosier State» New France. First permanent 
settlement by French 1727. Came under English rule 1763; 
1779 became part of the Northwest Territory. Indiana 
Territory organized 1800; admitted into the Union as a 
State December 11, 1816; the sixth State admitted. State 
constitution adopted 1851. Area, Etc.—36,350 square 
miles; land, 35,910; water, 440. Greatest altitude, 1,140 feet. 
Climate.—Temperature at Indianapolis: Mean winter, 28°, 
extreme, —25°; summer, 76°, extreme, 101°. Population.—Indiana ranked seventh in 
1850, sixth in 1870, and eighth in 1890. Total population 1890, 2,192,404. Classifica- 
tion: Male, 1,118,347; female, 1,074,057; native, 2,046,199; foreign, 146,205; white, 
2.146,736; colored, 45,668, Principal Cities.—Indianapolis, the capital and chief 
city, population, 105,436; Evansville, 50,756; Fort Wayne, 35,393; Terre Haute, 30,217. 
Agriculture.—Chief industry; ranks fourth in production of corn, wheat, and swine. 
Yield of principal crops 1891: Corn, 123,622,000 bushels; wheat, 52,807,000 bushels; 
oats, 21,034,000 bushels; hay, 1,812,500 tons, value, $18,995,000; tobacco, 7,710,297 
pounds. Value of farm animals, 1891: Horses, $58,388,708; mules, $4,842,014; 
milch cows, $15,276,366; cattle, $20,925,520; sheep, $4,298,762; swine, $12,787,060. 
Horticulture, Etc.—Apples, pears, plums, peaches, and small fruits are cultivated 
extensively; 223 nurseries, capital invested, $1,056,611; 107 establishments engaged 
in floriculture. Mineral Resources.—Principal minerals: Coal, iron, petroleum, 
natural gas, limestone, sandstone, clays, sand. Coal measures are bituminous. 
Value of product, 1889, $1,454,327. Among the North Central States, second 
as a producer of limestone; third in country in total value. Produced 63,496 barrels 
of petroleum in 1889. About sixty towns with paying gas wells; capital invested 
in gas industry, 1889, $8,205,818. Manufactures.—Excellent facilities for manu- 
factures, Chief industries manufacture of agricultural implements, carriages and 
wagons, furniture, yailway cars, lumber, flour, pork-packing, and woolen goods. 
Railways.—Miles in operation, 1891, 6,185. Education.—School age, 6-21. 
Number pupils in public schools, 1890, 507,264; in private schools, 43,505. Indiana 
State University, Bloomington. Civil War.—Furnished 196,363 men; deaths, 
26,672; 55,704 pensioners. Political.—State elections biennial. Number of Sena- 
tors, 50; Representatives, 100; sessions, biennial in odd-numbered years; term of 
Senators, 4 years; Representatives, 2 years. Number of electoral votes, 15; number 
voters, 595,066. 


INDIAN TERRITORY.  Bistoricat—Portion of Louis- 


iana purchase. Lands set aside for use of Indians 1834; has no Territorial organiza- 


tion. Area, Etc.—Total number of square miles, 31,400—81,000 land, 400 water. 


Greatest altitude, 2,500 feet. Coal fields in the Territory important; area, 20,000 
square miles; output 1890, 869,229 tons, value, $1,579,188. Mineral region well 
supplied with railroads; total number of miles in Territory, 886. Climate.— 
Temperature at Fort Gibson: Winter, 35° to 48°; summer, 77° to 82°; rainfall, 
36 inches. Population.—Total population of the five civilized tribes, 1890, 66,289; 
Indians, 52,065; colored Indian citizens and claimants, 14,224; 2,000 to 3,000 colored 
persons within the limits of the Five Nations are not members of the tribes; 8,708 
Indians on outside agencies and reservations. Principal Towns.—Capital of Creek 
Nation, Okmulgee; chief town, Muscogee, principal commercial town in Territory; 
Tahlequah, Atoka. Agriculture.—Large portions fertile, well watered and timbered. 
Apples, peaches, and small fruits are successfully cultivated. Estimated area under 
cultivation, 320,000 acres. 


TO WAS Historical.—Formed part of Louisiana 
“Hawkeye State.” purchase. Permanent settlements made | 
1833. Iowa Territory organized 1838. State constitution | 
4 adopted 1846. State admitted December 28, 1846, the six- 
teenth. Climate.—Temperature at Des Moines: Mean 
winter, 17°, extreme, —30°; summer, 75°, extreme, 104°. 
Area, Etc.—56,025 square miles; 55,475 land, 550 water. 
Mean elevation, 925 feet. Population—lowa ranked 

P twenty-seventh in 1850, eleventh in 1870, and tenth in 1890. 
Total population 1890, 1,911,896. Classification: Male, 994,453; female, 917,443; 
native, 1,587,827; foreign, 324,069; white, 1,901,086; colored, 10,810. Principal 
Cities.—Des Moines, the capital and largest city, population, 50,093; Sioux City, 
37,806; Dubuque, 80,311; Davenport, 26,872. Agriculture.—One of the greatest 
of the agricultural States. Area of cultivated land, 1890, 17,563,200 acres. Leads 
in production of corn; yield, 1891, 350,878,000 bushels; wheat, 27,586,000 bushels; 
oats, 102,577,000 bushels. Potatoes, flax, tobacco, and castor-oil plant largely grown. 
Second among flax-producing States. Value of products, 1889, $2,323,974; tobacco 
crop, 74,396 pounds. Value of farm animals, 1891: Horses, $86,921,929; mules, 
$2,995,598; milch cows, $24,479,584; cattle, $50,792,352; sheep, $1,933,084; swine, 
$41,645,703. In the number and value of swine Iowa exceeds all other States. Av- 
erage wool clip, 1,750,000 pounds. Value of butter product, 1891, $33,738,148. Hor- 
ticulture.—Fruit culture attracting great attention. Value of orchard and vineyard 
product, 1891, $3,000,000; 183 nurseries; 18 seed farms, value, $633,923. Number 
establishments engaged in floriculture, 69. Minerals.—Coal occupies chief place 
in mineral resources. Iowa ranks fifth in production; output, 1889, 4,095,358 tons, 
value, $5,426,509. Lead in northeastern part of State. Manufactures.—Rapidly 
increasing in importance. Chief articles manufactured: Flour, packed meats, fur- 
niture, carriages, wagons, agricultural implements, woolens, and foundry and ma- 
chine-shop products. Railways.—Miles in operation, 1891, 8,444. Education.— 
493,260 pupils in common schools. School age, 5-21. In private schools, 36,038. 
State University, Iowa City. State has 20 coleges. Civil War.—lowa furnished 
76,242 men; deaths, 13,001; pensioners, 28,480. Political—-State elections biennial. 
Number of Senators, 50; Representatives, 100; sessions, biennial in even numbered 
years. Term of Senators, 4 years; Representatives, 2 years. Number of electoral 
votes, 13; number voters, 520,332. 


KANSAS. Historical.—Included in Louisiana 


“Sunflower State.’”” purchase. Southwestern Kansas, 
Mexican territory until 1848. First trading-post estab- 

lished, 1800; 1821 to 1834 portion of Indian Country. 
S) Kansas Territory organized, 1854. State admitted into the 
Union, January, 1861; the twenty-first State admitted. 
Area, Etc.—82,080 square miles; water, 380; land, 81,700. 
Geographical center of United States, exclusive of Alaska. 
Greatest altitude, 3,906 feet. Climate.—Temperature at 
Mean winter, 25°, extreme, —20°; summer, 78°, extreme, 108°. 


Dodge City: 
Population.—Kansas ranked twenty-ninth in 1870, and nineteenth in 1890. Total 


population, 1890, 1,427,096. Classification: Male, 752,112; female, 674,984; native, 
1,279,258; foreign, 147,838; white, 1,876,553; colored, 50,543; Principal Cities.— 
Kansas City, extensive meat-packing establishments and grain elevators, population, 
38,316; Topeka, the capital, 31,007; Wichita, 23,853; Leavenworth, 19,768. Agri- 
culture.—Corn is the staple crop. Yield of principal cereals, 1891: Corn, 141,693,- 
000 bushels; wheat, 54,866,000 bushels; oats, 37,132,000 bushels. Rye and barley are 
increasing in importance. One of the greatest of the flax-growing States; total value 
of products, $1,008,242. Butter and cheese are important products. Annual value of 
dairy products, poultry, and eggs, over $45,000,000. Stock-raising ranks second to 
cereals as a source of wealth. Value of farm animals, 1891: Horses, $55,344,187; 
mules, $6,658,989; milch cows, $14,232,198; oxen and other cattle, $33,207,282; sheep, 
$1,096,595; swine, $15,128,718. Horticulture, Etc.—In 1888, the Kansas orchards 
contained 10,746,478 bearing and 10,016,057 non-bearing apple, pear, peach, plum, 
and cherry trees; 4,542 acres under bearing vines; 339 nurseries, capital $1,425,792. 
Minerals.—Coal, lead, and zinc are the most important minerals. Coal, 1890, value, 
$2,947,517. Petroleum and natural gas are produced. Prominent among salt-produc- 
ing States. Manufactures.—Numerous and important manufacturing industries. 
First is the preparing and packing of meat. Second in importance are the products 
of the flouring mills, followed by wood manufactures and metal-working industries. 
Civil War.—State furnished 20,149 men; deaths, 2,630; resident pensioners, 29,421. 
Railways.—Miles in operation, 1891, 8,901. Education.—School age, 5-21. Num- 
ber pupils in public schools, 899,322; in private schools, 20,400. University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence. State has 13 colleges. Political.—State elections biennial. Number 
of Senators, 39; Representatives, 125; sessions, biennial in odd-numbered years; term 
of Senators, 4 years; Representatives, 2 years. Number electoral votes, 10; number 
voters, 383,281. 


TINE Thee ie: Historical. — Earliest ex- 
‘“‘Blue Grass State.” plorations 1767. First settle- 
ment 1774; 1775, local government of Transylvania organ- 
ized. From 1776 to 1790 claimed by Virginia; 1790, 
became part of the territory south of the Ohio. Admitted 
June 1, 1792, the second State. Four constitutions, 1792, 
1800, 1850, and 1891. Area, Etc.—40,400 square miles: 
land, 40,000; water, 400, Average elevation over 1,000 
feet. Numerous caverns, the best known being Mammoth 
Cave, in Edmonson County. Climate.—Temperature at Louisville: Mean winter, 
34°, extreme, —20°; summer, 79°, extreme, 105°. Population.—Kentucky ranked 
eighth in 1850 and 1870, and eleventh in 1890. Total population 1890, 1,858,635. 
Classification: Male, 942,'758; female, 915,877; native, 1,799,279; foreign, 59,356; white, 
1,590,462; colored, 268,173. Principal Cities.—Louisville, the metropolis and chief 
commercial city, one of the largest tobacco markets in the world, population, 161,129; 
Covington and Newport, opposite Cincinnati, 87,871 and 24,918; Lexington, former 
capital, 21,567; Frankfort, the capital, 7,892. Agriculture.—Products widely varied; 
most prominent tobacco, cereals, and hemp, Ranks first in tobacco; yield in 1889, 
221,880.803 pounds, value, $34,844,449; leaf tobacco has netted growers from 1855-86, 
$2067,000,000. Corn crop 1891, 82,795,000 bushels; wheat, 13,181,000 bushels; oats, 
8,175,000 bushels. Stateranks first in hemp, produces 93.77 per cent of the total yield. 
Famous for the speed of its trotting and running horses, Value of farm animals 
1891, $27,890,626; mules, $10,472,211; milch cows, $6,965,742; cattle, $'7,928,- 
865; sheep, $2,456,889; swine, $9,066,686. Minerals.—The coal areas of the 
| State cover 14,000 square miles. Output 1889, 2,399,755, value, $2,374,339. Iron 
mines. Ranks third as a producer of carbonate ores. Lead, zinc, marls, limestone, 
and sandstone exist. Manufactures.—Fourteenth among iron-manufacturing States; 
pig iron, 1890, 44,199 tons. Wool industry, value of products 1890, $2,784,768. In 
1890 ranked first in production of distilled spirits. Distilleries numbered over 500, 
and produced 36,378,767 gallons. Railways.—Miles in operation 1891, 2,976. Edu- 
cation.—Public school age, 6-20, Pupils enrolled in public schools, 1890, 407,567; 
in private schools, 38,924. Kentucky University, Lexington, Number colleges in 
State, 17. Political.—State elections biennial. Number of Senators, 38; Represent- 
atives, 100; sessions biennial, in odd-numbered years; term of Senators, 4 years; 
Representatives, 2 years, Number of electoral votes, 18; number voters, 450,792. 


LOUISIANA. 


“Pelican State.” 


Historical. — First visited 
by De Soto in 1541. New 


Orleans founded 1718. Territory of Orleans organized 


fifth State to enter. State seceded 1861; re-admitted 1868. 
| Area, Etc —48,720 square miles: land, 45,420; water, 3,300. 
Climate.—Temperature at New Orleans: Mean winter, 54°, 
extreme, 13°; summer, 83°, extreme, 97°. Population.— 
Louisiana ranked eighteenth in 1850, twenty-first in 1870, 
and twenty-fifth in 1890. Total population 1890, 1,148,587. Classification; Male, 
559,350; female, 559,237; native, 1,068,840; foreiyn, 49,747; white, 558,395; colored, 
560,192. Principal Cities.—New Orleans, the commercial metropolis of the Gulf 
States, chief cotton market of the country, population, 242,089; Shreveport, 11,979; 
Baton Rouge, the capital, 10,478. Agriculture——Prominent as an agricultural 
State. Ranks first in production of sugar and molasses. Sugar-cane first cultivated 
in United States near New Orleans, 1751; first sugar-mill, 1758. Leading products, 
1891: Cotton, 590,000 bales; sugar, 495,000,000 pounds: molasses, 25,000,000 gallons; 
corn, 18,725,000 bushels. Latest reports give the rice crop as 74,750,000 pounds. 
Number animals on farms, 1891, 1,571,610, value, $22,714,336. Horticulture.—All 
fruits of the temperate and some of the tropic zone thrive. Yield, in 1889: Figs, 
165,000 pounds; Madeira nuts, 163,800 pounds; pecan, 4,400,000 pounds; oranges, 
2,208,750 boxes. Railways.—Miles in operation 1891, 1,903. Education.—School 
age, 6-18. Number pupilsin public schools, 1890, 124,370; in private schools, 25,105. 
State has 12 colleges, Political.—State elections biennial. Number of Senators, 38; 
Representatives, 98; tern, 4 years. Sessions biennial, in even-numbered years, Num- 
ber of electoral votes, 8; number voters, 250,563. 


MAINE. Historical.—Explored by French 1604 


‘Pine Tree State.” and 1605. Territory first called Acadia, 
Earliest settlement, by English, 1607; 1652 to 1819 known 
as ‘‘ District of Maine,” governed by Massachusetts. Tenth 
State to enter the Union, being admitted March 15, 1820. 
Area, Etc.—33,040 square miles: land, 29,895; water, 3,145. 
Mount Katahdin, 5,385 fect, highest mountain in State. 
Climate.—Temperature of Portland: Winter, 23° to 38°, 
summer, 63° to 69°. Highest recorded temperature 
in State, 97°; lowest, —21°. Population,—Ranked sixteenth in 1850, twenty-third 
in 1870, and thirtieth in 1890. Total population 1890, 661,086. Classification: Male, 
832,590; female, 328,496; native, 582,125; foreign, 78,961; white, 659,263; colored, 
1,828. Principal Cities.—Portland, metropolis and chief seaport, population, 36,425; 
Lewiston, 21,701; Bangor, a leading center of the lumber industry in the United 
States, 19,103; Augusta, the capital, 10,527. Agriculture—Among New England 
States Maine ranks first in live stock. Total value of farm animals 1892, $20,665,604. 
Horses lead in importance; number, 110,719, value, $9,860,299. Most important 
agricultural crops, hay and potatoes. Industries.—Most important are the lumber 
industries, fisheries, quarries, and cotton and woolen manufactures. Maine ranks 
next to Massachusetts in fisheries. Quarries.—Maine ranks second in the production 
of granite; number quarries, 153; total product, 1889, 6,701,346 cubic feet, value, 
$2,225,830. -Increase during past decade, 89.39 per cent. Ranks next to Pennsyl- 
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vania and Vermont in slate; in the manufacture of lime, leads all others, Rail- 
ways.—Miles in operation 1891, 1,883. Education.—Number pupils enrolled in 
public schools, 139,679. School age, 4-21. Civil War.—Furnished 70,107 men; 
deaths, 9,898; 17,610 pensioners. Political—Number of Senators, 31; Representa- 
tives, 151. Sessions biennial, in odd-numbered years. Term of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, 2 years. Number of electoral votes, 6; number voters, 201,241. 


MARYLAND. Historical.—Charter issued 


“Old Line.” 1632. First permanent set- | 
tlement 1634, Seventh of the original thirteen States 
admitted. State constitution adopted in 1776; present one 
in 1867. Area, Etc.—12,210 square miles: land, 9,860; 
water, 2,850. Greatest altitude, 3,400 feet. Climate.— 
Temperature at Baltimore: Winter, mean, 34°, lowest, 
—6°; summer, 78°, highest, 102°. Population.—Ranked 

; seventeenth in 1850, twentieth in 1870, and twenty-seventh 
in 1890. Total population 1890, 1,042,390. Classification: Male, 515,691; female, 
526,699; native, 948,094; foreign, 94,296; white, 826,493; colored, 215,897. Principal 
Cities.— Baliimore, metropolis, population, 484,489; Cumberland, 12,729; Annapolis, 
the capital, 7,604. Agriculture.—Latest reports give: Corn, 18,881,000 busheis; | 
wheat, 8,107,000 bushels; hay, 376,289 tons; tobacco, 12,356,888 pounds. Value of 
farm animals 1891, $21,161,389. Minerals.—Coal, output 1889, 2,939,715 tons, value, 
$2,517,474. One of the important slate-producing States. Industrial—Most im- 
portant: Clothing, flour, fertilizers, and iron and steel. Many large establishments 
engaged in canning and preserving fruits, vegetables, meats, and oysters. Leads 
in value of oyster fisheries. Railways.—Miles in operation 1891, 1,269. Schools.— 
Number pupils in public schools, 184,251. School age, 4-21. In private schools, 
21,096. United States Naval Academy, Annapolis. Number colleges, 11. Civil | 
War.—Maryland furnished 46,6388 nen. Number deaths, 2,982; 7,867 pensioners. 
Political Number of Senators, 26; Representatives, 91. Sessions biennial, in even- | 
numbered years. Term of Senators, 4 years; Representatives, 2 years. Number | 
electoral votes, 8; number voters, 270,788. 


MASSACHUSHTTS., | Historicat— 


“Bay State.’’ Sixth in order of 
the thirteen original States to adopt and ratify the Consti- | 
\\ tution, date, February 6, 1788. First permanent settlement | 
* made by English Puritans, at Plymouth, 1620. First con- 
stitution adopted 1780. Area.—8,315 square miles: land, 
8,040; water, 275. Climate.—Temperature Boston: Win- 
ter, 27° to 38°; summer, 66° to 71°; mean annual, 48.8°, 
Population.—Ranked sixth in 1850, seventh in 1870, and 
sixth in 1890. Total population 1890, 2,288,948. Classification: Male, 1,087,709; 
female, 1,151,234; native, 1,581,806; foreign, 657,137; white, 2,215,373; colored, 23,- 
570. Principal Cities.—Boston, capital and metropolis, great commercial center; 
population, 448,477. Worcester, Taunton, and Springfield, centers of iron and steel 
industries, Lynn, principal center of boot and shoe industry. Cambridge, seat of 
Harvard College, oldest in America. Agriculture.—State has 3,359,679 acres in 
farms, value, $146,197,415. Hay the most important crop; latest report gives 
674,365 tons, value, $10,621,249. Total number farm animals, 461,919, value, $15,- 
873,817. Granite.—State leads in production and value of granite; outpct 1889, 
9,587,996 cubic feet, value, $2,503,503. Fisheries.—Over one-half the fishing vessels 
in United States owned in Massachusetts. Over two-thirds of vessels of United States 
whale ficet from Massachusetts ports. Manufactures.—Manufacturing industries | 
most important. In total value of all products, State ranks third; in cotton pro- 
ductions, leather, and boots and shoes, ranks first. Boston is the center of the | 
wool trade. Capital employed in wool industry, $75,665,637; cost of materials, $44,- 
767,072; value of products, $72,681,408. Railways.—Miles in operation in 1891, 
2,100. Education.—School age, 5-15; number of pupils in public schools, 371,492; 
in private schools, 66,772; State has 7 colleges. Civil War.—Furnished 146,730 men 
and over $50,000,000; deaths, 13,942; 25,953 pensioners. Political.—_Number of 
Senators, 40; Representatives, 240; term, 1 year; sessions, annual. Number of elec- 
toral votes, 15; number voters, 665,009. 


MICHIGAN. Historical.—First perma- 


“« Wolverine State.” nent settlement 1668. English 

secured possession of territory 1763; held by them after the 

Revolution until 1796. Michigan Territory formed out of 

Northwest Territory 1805. Admitted into the Union 1887; 

thirteenth Statetoenter. Area, Etc.—58,915 square miles: 

land, 57,480; water, 1,485. State naturally divided into two 

peninsulas—Upper and Lower. Greatest elevation, Upper 

Peninsula, 2,023 feet; Lower, 574 feet. Climate.—Tem- 

perature at Grand Haven: Mean winter, 24°, extreme, —24°; summer, 69°, extreme, 
92°. Population. —Michigan ranked twentieth in 1850, thirteenth in 1870, ninth in 
1890. Total population, 1890, 2,093,889. Classification: Male, 1,091,780; female, 
1,002,109; native, 1,550,009; foreign, 543,880; white, 2,072,884; colored, 21,005. 
Principal Cities.—Detroit, the metropolis, population, 205,876; Grand Rapids, 
60,278; Saginaw and Bay City, 46,322, and 27,839: Lansing, the capital, 13,102. 
Agriculture.—A leading industry. Wheat, the most important crop, 1891, 30,205,000 
bushels; oats, 30,280,000 bushels; buckwheat, 811,977 bushels; barley, 2,522,376 
bushels. Value of farm animals, 1891: Horses, $40,757,393; mules, $353,991; milch 
cows, $11,187,674; oxen and other cattle, $10,521,389; sheep, $7,560,388; swine, 
$4,611,833. Horticulture.—As a grower of peaches, apples, strawberries, and other 
fruits of the temperate climate, Michigan is one of the foremost States in the country 
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Fisheries.—The fresh-water fisheries are among the most productive in the country. 
Total yield of all fish, 34,490,184 pounds, value, $1,066,249. Minerals.—First among 
| iron-producing states; output quadrupled during past decade. Tonnage 40.34 per 
cent, value 47.38 per cent of the total for entire country. Total number long tons 
mined, 5,856,169, value, $15,800,521. Second only to Montana in copper production; 
output for year, 87,455,675 pounds, Coal in 1889, 67,431 tons, value, $115,011. Pro- 
duces more than one-half the entire salt product of the United States; 1890, 3,837,- 
632 barrels, value, $2,802,579. Large deposits of gypsum. Lumber.—Leads in 
| lumber industries; 1890, 1,957 establishments; capital invested, $111,302,797; em- 
ployes, 43,060; wages paid, $12,813,330; total value of all products and manufactures, 
$68,141,189. Civil War.—Furnished 87,364 men; deaths, 14,753; pensioners, 34,447. 
Railways.—Miles in operation, 1891, 7,187. Education.—School age, 5-20. Number 
pupils in public schools, 427,032; in private schools, 45,047. University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. Number colleges, 10. Political.—State elections biennial. Number of 


| Senators, 82; Representatives, 100; term, 2 years; sessions biennial, in odd-numbered 
years. 


Number of electoral votes, 14, Number voters, 617,445. 


MINNESOTA. Historical.—First explo- 


‘Gopher State.” rations 1680; extensive ex- 
plorations 1817 to 1828. Minnesota Territory organized 
March 8, 1849. State entered the Union May 11, 1858; the 
j nineteenth State admitted. Area, Etc.—Total area, 83,365 
square miles—land, 79,205; water, 4,160. Numerous lakes— 
estimated number, 10,000. Greatest elevation, 1,826 feet. 
Climate.—Temperature at St. Paul: Winter, 11°, extreme, 

: —41°: summer, 72°, extreme, 100°. Population.—Minne- 
sota ranked thirty-sixth in population in 1850, twenty-eighth in 1870, and twentieth 
in 1890. Total population, 1890, 1,801,826. Classification: Male, 695,821; female, 
606,505; native, 834,470; foreign, 467,356; white, 1,296,159; colored, 5,667. Principal 
Cities.—Minneapolis, one of the leading cities in the country in production of flour 
and lumber. Population, 164,738; St. Paul, the capital, 133,156; Duluth, capacity of 
elevators, 21,250,000 bushels, 83,115; Winona, 18,208. Agriculture.—Chief industry. 
Number of farms, 94,458. Wheat the staple crop; leads all other States; yield, 1891, 
55,333,000 bushels; corn, 21,586,000 bushels; oats, 52,015,000 bushels. Ranks first in 
production and value of flax; total value, $2,811,384. Value of farm animals, 1891: 
Horses, $35,309,345; mules, $869,410; milch cows, $11,112,140; swine, $3,429,384; 
sheep, $998,598; oxen and other cattle, $10,187,680. Wool clip yearly averages 
1,650,000 pounds, Dairy interest important. Horticulture, Etc.—Crab-apples, cran- 
| berries, strawberries, plums, and grapes; 169,926 bearing apple trees; 69 nurseries; 
6 seed farms; 51 florists’ establishments. Minerals.—Iron the principal mineral. 
Ranks sixth; output, 1889, 864,508 tons, value, $2,478,041; copper exists on shores of 
Lake Superior. Ranks fifth in building-stone. Manufactures.—Principal branches 
lumbering, flouring, and grist mills, brewing, agricultural machinery, furniture, 
and wagon-making. Lumber and flour lead in importance. Minneapolis center of 
flour industry; 1890, value of products, $27,758,790. Wool manufactures, 1890, estab- 
lishments, 27; products, $730,226. 820 establishments engaged in the lumber indus- 
try; capital invested, $27,497,187; value of pzoducts, $19,128,023. Railways.—Miles 
in operation, 1891, 5,629. Civil War.—Furnished 24,020 men; deaths, 2,584; 10,876 
pensioners. Education.—281,859 pupils in common schools. School age, 5-21; in 
private schools, 36,907. University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. State has 6 colleges. 
Political.—State elections biennial; number of Senators, 54; Representatives, 114, 
sessions biennial, in odd-numbered years; term of Senators, 4 years; Representatives, 
2 years. Number of electoral votes, 9; number voters, 376,036, 


MISSISSIPPI. Historical.—The country 

“Bayou State.” was first visited by Europeans 
in 1540. Mississippi Territory was organized in 1798; 
admitted asa State December 10, 1817; the seventh State 
to enter the Union; seceded January, 1861; readmitted 
1870. The present constitution, which was adopted in 
1890, limits the right of suffrage to those who can read the 
constitution. Area, Etc.—46,810 square miles—land area, 
: 46,340 square miles; water area, 470 square miles. The 
State has 85 miles of sea coast, and over 500 miles of water frontage on the Mississippi 
River, Climate.—Temperature at Vicksburg: Mean winter, 47°, extreme, one 
summer, 82°, extreme, 101°. Population.—Mississippi ranked fifteenth in 1850, 
eighteenth in 1870, and twenty-first in 1890. Total population, 1890, 1,289,600. 
Classification: Male, 649,687; female, 639,913; native, 1,281,648; foreign, 7,952; 
white, 544,851; colored, 744,749. Principal Cities.—Vicksburg, the metropolis and 
chief commercial city, population, 18,378; Meridian, a prominent railway center, 
number of inhabitants, 10,624; Natchez, an important cotton market, population, 
10,101; Jackson, the capital, population, 5,920. Agriculture.—Chief industry, more 
than 80 per cent of working population engaged init. The State is second only to 
Texas as a cotton producer. Crops of 1891: Cotton, 1,265,000 bales; corn, 29,655,- 
000 bushels; oats, 8,747,000 bushels. Latest reports give product of rice, 52,000,- 
000 pounds; sweet potatoes, 5,000,000 bushels. Strawberries, melons, and vege- 
tables largely cultivated for Northern markets. Railways.—Miles in operation, 
1981, 2,471. Education.—Number pupils in public schools, 1890, 850,619; 193,000 
‘colored, or over 55 per cent of total. Number of pupils in private schools, 21,383. 
School age, 5-21. State has 4 colleges. University of Mississippi, Oxford. Polit- 
ical.—State elections biennial. Number of Senators, 45; Representatives, 133; ses- 
sions biennial in even-numbered years; term of Senators and Representatives, 4 years, 
eee of electoral votes, 9; number voters, 271,080. 


MI S By Lye Historical. — First settlement 


by French, early in eighteenth century. Under Spanish 
and French authority until 1808, when purchased by United 
States. Louisiana Territory until 1812, when became Terri- 
tory of Missouri. Act enabling Missouri to become a State— 
known as Missouri Compromise—approved June 26, 1821. 
Eleventh in order of admission. First constitution adopted | 
1820, last amendment, 1875. Area, Etc.—Total number | 
square miles, 69,415—water, 680 ; land, 58,735. Greatest alti- 
tude, 1,675 feet. Climate.—Temperature at St. Louis: Mean winter, 30°, extreme, 
—22°: summer, 79°, extreme, 106°. Population.—Missouri ranked thirteenth in 1850, 
fifth in1870 and 1890. Total population, 1890, 2,679,184. Classification: Male, 1,885,- | 
238; female, 1,293,946; native, 2,444,315; foreign, 234,869; white, 2,528,458; colored, 
150,726. Principal Cities.—St. Lonis, the metropolis, commercial and financial | 
center of Mississippi Valley; population 451,770; Kansas City, 132,716; St. Joseph, 
52,324; Springfield, 21,850; Jefferson City, the capital, 6,742. Agriculture.—Staple 
products, cereals, tobacco, and fruit. Second only to Illinois and Iowa as a producer 
of corn. Principal crops, 1891: Corn, 203,210,000 bushels ; wheat, 25,732,000 bush- 
els; oats, 27,568,000 bushels. Tobacco product, 9,424,823 pounds. Important fruit- 
producing State; 10,000 acres under bearing vines; ranks fourth, Second only to | 
Towa and Illinois in number of swine—4,632,264. In 1891, led in number and value | 
of mules—248,850, $15,911,487; value of cattle and milch cows, $47,042,051; horses, 
$54,892,332. Minerals. — Rich in mineral wealth. Coal, iron, lead, and zine are | 
mined. 5 Second only 


Coal area, 26,900 square miles; output, 1889, 2,557,823 tons. 
to Colorado in production of lead; leads in production of zinc ore. Copper and 
petroleum exist. Manufactures.—Among the most extensive in the country. 
Prominent, iron, agricultural implements, flour, beer, and meat-packing. St. Louis 
the center, Railways.—Miles in operation, 1891, 6,188. Education.—School age, 
6-20. Number pupils in public schools, 1889, 620,324; in private schools, 58,637. 
State University at Columbia. Civil War.—Furnished 109,111 men; deaths, 13,885; 
pensioners, 83,135. Political.—State elections, biennial. Number of Senators, 34; 


Representatives, 136; sessions biennial, in odd-numbered years; term of Senators, 4 
years; Representatives, 2 years. Number of electoral votes, 17; number voters, 
705,718. 


VI ONTANA. Historical .—First visited by 
“*Stubtoe State.’ French 1743-44. First settlers 
Gold discoveries 1862-63. 


Area, Etc.—Third in size. Total num- 
ber square miles, 146,080-—145,310 land; 770 water. Great- 
est elevation about 12,C00 feet; average, 3,900 feet. One- 
fourth the area under forests. Lumber manufactures 
average $20,000,000. Climate.—Temperature at Fort 
Assinaboine: Mean winter, 9°, extreme, —55°; summer, 67°, extreme, 108°. Popula- 
tion.—Montana ranked forty-third in 1870 and forty-fourth in 1890. Total popula- 
tion, 1890, 182,159. Classification: Male, 87,882; female, 44,277; native, 89,063; 
foreign, 43,096; white, 127,271, colored, 4,888. Principal Cities.—Helena, the 
capital, population, 13,834; Butte, one of the greatest mining centers, 10,723; Great 
Falls, Anaconda, and Missoula next in importance, Agriculture.—Estimated area 
of cultivable land, 37,000,000 acres, eight-ninths of this unoccupied land. Cereals, 
exept Indian corn, and all fruits of the temperate zone flourish wherever there is 
sufficient moisture. Value of farm animals, 1891: Sheep, $5,228,566; cattle, $16,- 
725,323; horses, $7,131,796; cows, $1,026,519. Wool clip, 4,422,000 pounds. 
Minerals.—Inexhaustible store of mineral wealth; leads all others in production of 
copper; output, 1889, 98,222,444 pounds. Second in silver and third in gold. Value 
of gold mined, 1890, $3,300,000; silver, $20,363,636. Fourth as a lead-producing 
State. Estimated value of gold, silver, lead, and copper produced since 1862, 
$320,000,000. Coal-mining is making rapid progress. Iron ores exist in almost 
every county. Granite, limestone, and sandstone are quarried. Railways.—Miles 
in operation, 1891, 2,394. Education.—School age, 4-21. Number pupils in public 
schools, 16,807; in private schools, 1,422. Political—State elections biennial. 
Number of Senators, 16; Representatives, 55. Sessions annual. Term of Senators, 
4years; Representatives, 2 years. Electoral votes, 8; number voters, 65,415. 


NEBRASKA. Historical.—Country first 

‘‘Black-water State.” Visited by Spaniards in the 
sixteenth century. Formed part of the Louisiana pur- 
chase. First settlement made by whites 1847. Nebraska 
Territory organized, 1854; admitted into the Union, 1867, 
the twenty-fourth State admitted. Area, Etc.—Total 
area, 77,510 square miles—land, 76,840; water, 670. 
Average elevation of eastern half of State, 1,400 feet; of 
western, 2,312. Climate.—Temperature at Omaha: Winter, 
19°, extreme, —32°; summer, 76°, extreme, 105°. Population.—Nebraska ranked 
thirty-ninth in population in 1860, thirty-sixth in 1870, and twenty-sixth in 1890. 
Total population, 1890, 1,058,910. Classification: Male, 572,824; female, 486,086; 
native, 856,368; foreign, 202,542; white, 1,046,888; colored, 12,022. Principal 
Cities.—Omaha, the commercial metropolis, population, 140,452; Lincoln, the 
capital, 55,154; Beatrice, 13,836; Hastings, 13,584; Nebraska City, 11,494. Agricult- 
ure, Etc.—Principal industry. In 1891, fourth among corn-producing States; pro- 
duction, 167,652,000 bushels; wheat, 18,080,000 bushels; oats, 48,599,000 bushels; 
good crops of barley, rye, and buckwheat are grown. Flax an important crop; State 
ranks fourth. Root crops successfully cultivated. Soil well adapted to beet culture. 
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Value of farm animals, 1891: Horses, $36,298,768; mules, $3,473,182; milch cows, 
$9,943,838; cattle, $26,780,200; sheep, $690,887; swine, $13,537,521. Dairy industry 
most important. Value of products, $10,500,000. Horticulture, Etc.—Fruits of 
Eastern Nebraska famous. Apples especially noted. Latest reports give 3,321,808 
fruit trees, 177 nurseries, 18 seed farms, 88 florists’ establishments, Minerals.—Coal, 
salt, limestone, fine clays, marl, and peat exist. Manufactures.—Farming imple- 
ments, carriages and wagons, clothing, foundry and machine-shop products, liquors, 
lumber, and printing and publishing. Railways.—Miles in operation, 1891, 5,451. 
Education.—School age, 6-21; number pupils in public schools, 240,300. State Uni- 
versity at Lincoln. Number colleges in State, 7. Civil War.—Furnished 3,157 
men; deaths, 239; 12,011 pensioners. Political.—State elections biennial. Number 


of Senators, 33; Representatives, 100; term, 2 years; sessions biennial, in odd- 
numbered years. 


Number of electoral votes, 8; number voters, 801,500. 


NEVADA. Historicat—Ceded to United 

“Silver State.” States 1848. First explorations 
1833. First permanent settlement 1850. Nevada Terri- 
tory organized March, 1861. State admitted into Union 
gy) October 31, 1864. Area, Etc.—110,700 square miles—land, 
109,740; water, 960. Greatest elevation, Wheeler Peak, 
13,036 feet. Lake Tahoe, 6,208 feet above the level of the 
sea. Climate.—Temperature at Winnemucca: Mean win- 
ter, 28°, extreme, —28°; summer, 72°, extreme, 104°, 
Population.—Nevada ranked forty-first in population in 1860, fortieth in 1870, and 
forty-ninth in 1890. Total population, 1880, 62,266; 1890, 45,761. Classification: 
Male, 29,214; female, 16,547: native, 31,055; foreign, 14,706: white, 89,084; colored, 
6,677. Principal Cities.—Virginia City, 8,511; Carson City, the capital, 3,950. 
Agriculture.—Where irrigation is practicable, highly productive. Irrigated crop- 
areas exceed those of any other State; under crops, 1890, 224,403 acres. Crops chiefly 
forage; agriculture largely an adjunct to stock-raising. Live stock, next to mining, 
the leading industry. Equal of Kentucky for rearing fine horses and cattle. Min- 
erals.—From 1871 to 1879 leading in production of the precious metals; now third. 
1889: $3,506,295 gold; silver, $6,072,241. Comstock lode discovered, 1859; agegre- 
gate gold and silver yield to 1889, $342, 966,668. Lead, copper, und manganese pro- 
duced. Salt, soda, and borax in inexhaustible quantities. Civil War.——-Furnished 
1,080 men; deaths, 83; pensioners, 166. Railways.—Miles in operation, 1891, 965, 
Education.—Number pupils in public schools, 7,387; school age, 6-18; number 
pupils in private schools, 403. State University at Reno. Political.—State elections 
biennial. Number of Senators, 20; Representatives, 40; sessions biennial, in odd- 
numbered years; term of Senators, 4 years; Representatives, 2 years, Number of 
electoral votes, 3; number voters, 20,951. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, Historical. 


“Granite State.” —One of the 

Thirteen Original States; adopted and ratified the Constitu- 
tion June 21, 1788; the ninth State admitted, First settle- 
Z =}ments made by English 1623. State constitution adopted 
mae 1784; present constitution adopted 1877. Area.—9,305 
oS) square miles—land, 9,005; water, 300, Famed for the 
beauty of its mountain and lake scenery; highest elevation, 
Ss Mount Washington—6,288 feet. Climate,—Mean annual 
temperature, Mount Washington, 26.3°; highest recorded, 74°; lowest, —49°. Popu- 
lation.—New Hampshire ranked twenty-second in 1850, thirty-first in 1870, and 
thirty-third in 1890. Total population, 1890, 376,530. Classification: Male, 186,566; 
female, 189,964; native, 804,190; foreign, 72,340; white, 875,840; colored, 690, 
Principal Cities.—Manchester, the metropolis, population, 44,126; Nashua and 
Dover, 19,811 and 12,790; Concord, the capital, 17,004. Agriculture.—Hay most 
important crop, latest report gives 644,729 tons, value, $6,769,655; corn, 1,333,000 
bushels; average value per acre greater than in any other State. Total value of farm 
animals, $12,061,851; horses lead in importance. Stone Quarries, Etc.—Popular 
name of State derived from its famous white granite. Number of quarries, 78; 
amount quarried, 1889, 2,822,026 cubic feet, value, 7,727,531. Ranks first in mica, 
produces over eight-tenths of the total product. Manufactures.—Principal industry; 
most important cotton and woolen goods, boots and shoes, wooden-ware .and paper; 
| annual production valued at from $75,000,000 to $100,000,000. Railways.—Miles in 
operation, 1891, 1,144. Education.—School age, 5-21; in public schools, 59,813; in 
private schools, 7,548. Civil War, Etc.—Contributed 33,937 men; deaths, 4,882: 
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pensioners, 7,707. Political.—Number of Senators, 24; Representatives, 359; term, 2 
years; sessions, biennial, in odd-numbered years; number of electoral votes, 4; 
number voters, 118,185. 


NEW JER SH nye . Historical. — Earliest 


‘Sharp Backs State.” settlements by Dutch 
=\ 1617-20. State constitution adopted 1776; new one 1844, 
Third of the Thirteen Original States to enter the Union, 
1787. Area,—7,815 square miles; land, 7,455; water, 360. 
Greatest altitude, 1,630 feet. Climate.—Temperature at 
Atlantic City: Mean winter, 32°, extreme, —T7°; summer, 
72°, extreme, 99°. Population.—New Jersey ranked 
= nineteenth in 1850, seventeenth in 1870, and eighteenth in 
1890. Total population, 1890, 1,444,938. Classification: Male, 720,819; female, 
924,114; native, 1,115,958; foreign, 828,975; white, 1,396,581; colored, 48,352. 
Principal Cities.—Newark, the metropolis, population 181,030; Jersey City, 163, - 
008; Paterson, the ‘Lyons of America,” largest silk factories in United States, 
78,347; Camden, 58,318; Trenton, the capital, 57,458. Agriculture, Etc.—Impor- 
tant industry; especially noted for sweet potatoes, cranberries, vegetables, and fruits; 


Sweet potatoes average 2,000,000 bushels per year. One of the leading States in 
floriculture. Minerals.—Rich in minerals. Ranks seventh in iron and fourth in 
zinc; seventh in sandstone; third in value of bluestone. Railways.—Miles in opera- 
tion 1891, 2,182. Manufactures.—A leading manufacturing State. Leads all others 
in silk, pottery, glass, and in manufacture of cast-iron pipe. Ranks seventh in produc- 
tion of steel. Fifty-five establishments engaged in woolen industry, 1889; value of prod- 
ucts, $9,984,640, Education.—Number of pupils in public schools, 234,072; school 
age, 5-18; 43,077 in private schools; 5 colleges. Civil War.—Contributed 76,814 
men; deaths, 5,754; pensioners, 13,375. Political.—State elections, annual. Num- 
ber of Senators, 21; Representatives, 60; sessions, annual; term of Senators, 3 years; 
Representatives, 1 year. Number electoral votes, 10; number voters, 413,530. 


NEW MEXICO. Historical.—First expedition by Spaniards 1540; 


first permanent settlement 1598. Part of territory ceded to United States by Mexico 
in 1848. Territory organized September, 1850. Peonage abolished March 2, 1867. 
Area, Etc.—122,580 square miles; 122,460 land, 120 water. Table-lands elevation 
from 4,000 feet in the south to 6,500 feet in the north. Climate.—Temperature 
at Santa Fé: Mean winter, 28°, extreme, —13°; summer, 68°, extreme, 97°. Popu- 
lation.—Ranked thirty-second in 1850, thirty-seventh in 1870, and forty-third in | 
1890. Total population 1890, 153,598. Classification: Male, 83,055; female, 70,538; 
native, 143,334; foreign, 11,259; white, 142,719; colored, 10,874. Principal Cities.— 
Santa Fé, one of the oldest cities in the United States, capital since 1640, population 
6,185. Albuquerque, 3,785. Agriculture.—Plains have a soil of remarkable fertil- 
ity where irrigation is possible. Estimated area of irrigable lands, 39,289,722 square 
miles. Grazing interest extensive and valuable. Cattle and sheep principal live 
stock. Value of animals, 1891: Cattle, $14,179,659; sheep, $4,556,566; horses, 
$2,704,905. Wool clip of 1890, 4,000,000 pounds. Minerals.—Rich in mineral 
wealth, Value of gold mined in 1890, $850,000; silver, $1,680,808. Lead found in | 
all parts. Ranks fourth as a producer of copper; output, 1889, 3,686,137 pounds. 
Tron ore abundant. Coal, zinc, salt, and petroleum produced. Railways.—Miles 
in operation, 1891, 1,428. Education.—School age, 5-20; pupils in public schools, 
18,215; in private schools, 4,664. University of New Mexico, Santa Fé. Civil 
War.—Furnished 6,561 men; deaths, 360; pensioners, 450. Political.—Territorial 
elections biennial. Number of Senators, 12; Representatives, 24; term, 2 years; 
sessions biennial, in even-numbered years; number of voters, 44,951. 


NEW YY OF Ke Historical—New York 


“Empire State.” Bay visited by Hudson 1609; 
four houses built on Manhattan Island 1613; Dutch East 
\ India Company established posts 1615. Eleventh of the 
ay Thirteen Original States to enter the Union. State consti- 
tution adopted 1777; present constitution adopted 1846. 
Area.—49,170 square miles; land, 47,620; water, 1,550. 
Highest point, Mount Marcy, 5,402 feet. Climate.—Tem- 
perature at New York: Winter, 30°, extreme, —6°: summer, 
74°, extreme, 100°. Population.—New York ranked first from 1820 to 1890. Total 
population, 1890, 5,997,858. Classification: Male, 2,976,893; female, 3,020,960, 
native, 4,426,808; foreign, 1,571,050; white, 5,923,952: colored, 73,901. Principal 
Cities.—New York City, metropolis of the United States, as a commercial and finan- 
cial center ranks second only to London; population, 1,515,301. Area, 40.22 square 
miles. Brooklyn, 806,343; Buffalo, 255,664; Rochester, 133,896; Albany, the 
capital, 94,923, Agriculture, Etc.—In number of farms, State ranks third; in value, 
second; first as a dairy State and in broom-corn, buckwheat, and hops; produces 51.22 
per cent of total yield of hops. Leads in production of buckwheat, hay, and potatoes; | 
hay, 5,426,757 tons; value, $61,051,016. Value corn, wheat, and oats grown 1891, 
$41,125,420. Ranks fourth in live stock. Total value farm animals, $141,511,000. 
Horticulture, Etc.—Leads in number and value of nurseries. Capital invested, 
1889, $12,202,844. Greatest number acres in apples; pears, grapes, and plums | 
follow in order, Seed farms number 78. Establishments engaged in floriculture, 
793 in 1890. Second in viticulture. Number acres in bearing vines, 1890, 43,350: 
new vineyards, 7,650; capital invested, $20,400,000, Mineral Wealth.—Ranks first 
in bluestone, fifth in sandstone, fourth in limestone; granite quarries number 13; 16 
slate quarries. Iron ores of excellent quality largely mined. Number iron mines in 
State, 42. Ranks fifth in pig-iroz and steel. Output 1889: Pig-iron, 359,000 tons; 
steel, 118,000 tons. Western New York prominent oil-producing locality. Manu- 
factures.—In value of manufactured products State leads all others, Value of prod- 
ucts, 1890, $1,512,975,300, an increase during the past decade of 40 per cent; capital 
invested, $719,945, 200. Principal branches: Clothing, flour, malt liquors, printing 
and publishing, iron and steel, foundry and machine-shop products, and refining of | 
sugar. Second among salt-producing States. Railways.—Miles in operation, 1891, 
7,765. Education.—School age, 5-21. Number pupils enrolled in public schools, 
1,049,952; in private schools, 159,880. State has 27 colleges and 168 academies. U.S. 
Military Academy, West Point; Vassar College. Civil War—Furnished 448,850 men; 
deaths, 46,534; 60,325 pensioners. Political.—State elections annual. Number of 
Senators, 82; Representatives, 128; sessions annual; term of Senators, 2 years; Repre- 
sentatives, 1 year. Number of electoral votes, 86; number voters, 1,769,649. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Histor | 


“Tar State.” ical. — First 


attempted colonization 1587; Virginia colonists settled 
1653 to 1660; colony of Clarendon established 1665. 
“Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence” 1775. One 
of the Thirteen Original States, Area.—52,200 square | 
miles; land, 48,580; water, 3,670. Greatest altitude, 6,688 
Mean winter, 
Popula- 


feet. Climate.—Temperature at Charlotte: 
41°, extreme, 5°; summer, 79°, extreme, 102°, 
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tion.—North Carolina ranked tenth in 1850, fourteenth in 1870, sixteenth in 1890. 
Total population, 1890, 1,617,947. Classification: Male, 799,149; female, 818,798; 
native, 1,614,245; foreign, 3,702; white, 1,055,382; colored, 562,565. Principal Cities. 
—Wilmington, the commercial center, population, 20,056; Raleigh, the capital, 12,678; 
Charlotte, 11,557; Asheville, 10,235. Agriculture, Etc.—Cereal productions 1891: 
Corn, 37,676,000 bushels; wheat, 4,975,000; oats, 5,120,000; latest reports give 
6,125,000 bushels of sweet potatoes; 5,609,190 bushels of rice. Tobacco crop of 1889, 
36,375,258 pounds; cotton, 1891, 490,000 bales. Number farm animals 1891, 2,348, - 
928; value, $36,137,098. Manufactures.—Number cotton mills, 91. Tobacco man- 
ufacturing a leading industry. Value of lumber, shingles, etc., produced 1890, 
$5,624,400; leads in value of tar, turpentine, and rosinpreduced. Railways.—Miles 
in operation, 1891, 8,244. Education.—325,861 pupils in public schools, 26,971 in 
private schools. School age, 6-21. University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


Political—Number of Senators, 50; Representatives, 120; term, 2 years; sessions 
biennial, in odd-numbered years. 
342,653. 


Number of electoral votes, 11; number voters, 


INCOM S als El IDVAIR OMA. Historical. — 


“Flickertail State.’’ 1780 a French 
fur-trader settled at Pembina. American Fur Company 
dominant factor from 1832. Formed a part of Dakota 
Territory from 1861 to October, 1889, when it became a 
State. Area.—Total area, 70,795 square miles; land, 
70,195; water, 600. Greatest elevation, 2,707 feet. Climate. 
—Temperature at Bismarck: Mean winter, 4°, extreme, 

: ae — 44°; summer, 67°, extreme, 105°, Population.—Dakota 
ranked forty-second in 1860, and fortieth in 1880; North Dakota forty-first in 1890. 
Total population, 1890, 182,719. Classification: Male, 101,590; female, 81,129; 
native, 101,258; foreign, 81,461; white, 182,123; colored, 596. Principal Cities.— 
Fargo, 5,664; Grand Forks, 4,979; Jamestown, 2,296; Bismarck, the capital, 2,186. 
Agriculture, Etc.—Agriculture and stock-raising the principal interests. There 
are 5,000,000 acres under farms; value, $53,600,000, Wheat, the principal crop, 1891, 
52,105,000 bushels; corn, 701,000 bushels; oats, 16,647,000 bushels. Number farm 
animals, 902,000; value, $18,438,870. Minerals, Etc.—Coal-producing counties are 
Morton, Stark, and Ward. State affords large encouragement to arboriculture. 
About 60,000 acres have been planted in elder, cottonwood, and other varieties. 
Railways.—Miles in operation, 1891, 2,218. Education.—School age, 7-20; number 
in public schools, 35,000; in private schools, 2,186. University of North Dakota at 
Grand Rapids. Political.—State elections biennial. Number of Senators, 81; Repre- 
sentatives, 62; term of Senators, 4 years; Representatives, 2 years; sessions biennial, 
in odd-numbered years. Number of electoral votes, 8; number voters, 55,959. 


OHIO. Historical. — Earliest explorations 
“Buckeye State.” made by the French, First permanent 
settlement 1788. Became part of Northwest Territory 1787; 
admitted asa State 1802; fourth to enter. Area, Etc.— 
41,060 square miles; land, 40,760; water, 300. Highest ele- 
vation, 1,540 feet. Climate.—Temperature at Cincinnati: 
Mean winter, 33°, extreme, —12°; summer, 78°, extreme, 
104°. Population.—Ohio ranked eighteenth in 1800, third 
in 1850 and 1870, and fourth in 1890. Total population, 
1890, 3,672,316. Classification: Male, 1,855,736; female, 1,816,580; native, 3,213,023; 
foreign, 459,298; white, 3,584,805; colored, 87,511. Principal Cities.—Cincinnati, 
population 296,908; Cleveland, 261,353; Columbus, the capital, 88,150.  Agri- 
culture.—Ranks high in cereal production and stock-raising. Latest grain reports 
give grain products, in bushels: Corn, 94,092,000; wheat, 45,531,000; oats, 28,528,- 
000; rye, 892,256; buckwheat, 122,422; potatoes, 11,361,606 bushels; hay, 2,009,- 
179 tons; tobacco, 87,853,563 pounds; wool, 18,287,869 pounds. Total value of 
farm products of all kinds, $198,000,000. Value of farm animals, 1891: Horses, 
$66,658,761; mules, $1,546,195; milch cows, $19,585,075; cattle, $19,559,404; 
sheep, $14,724,581; swine, $13,258,212. Horticulture, Etc.—393 nurseries; capital 
invested, $4,178,518; 82 seed farms; total value, $2,110,000. In viticulture occupies 
third place; area in bearing vines, 28,087 acres; new vineyards, 4,956 acres. Florist 
establishments, 393. Minerals.—Principal minerals, coal, iron, glass-sand, sand- 
stone, limestone, clays, salt, oil, and gas. Coal output, 1889, 9,976,787 tons; value, 
$9,355,400. In production of carbonate ore, outranks all other States. $2,953,750 
capital invested in natural-gas industry. Second as a producer of petroleum, 1889; 
value, $2,178,995. First in production of sandstone, 1889; value, $3,046,656. Manu- 
factures.—One of the leading States; 12,354 large industrial establishments; capital 
invested, $185,127,506; yearly value of products, $259,834,570. Rolling-mills, iron 
manufactories, glass factories, breweries, and distilleries. Manufactures one-fourth 
of all agricultural implements produced in the country. Wool industry, value of 
produce, $3,969,462. Fisheries.—First place in Lake Erie fisheries, taking two- 
thirds of entire yield. Railways.—Miles in operation, 1891, 7,988. Education.— 
School age, 6-21; pupils in public schools, 549,269; private schools, 93,769. State 
has 34 colleges. State University at Columbus. Civil War.—Furnished 313,180 
men; deaths, 85,475; 75,498 pensioners. Political.—State electionsannual. Number 
of Senators, 31; Representatives, 107; term, 2 years; sessions biennial, in odd-num- 
bered years. Number of electoral votes, 23; number voters, 1,016,464. 


OKLAHOMA . Historical, Etc.—Territory organized 1890. Num- 


ber miles of railway in Territory, January, 1892, 390. So rapid has been the growth 
in population, material prosperity, etc., the Territory is now seeking admission to 


the Union as a State. Area, Etc.—Total area, 39,080 square miles; land, 38,830; 
water, 200. Greatest altitude, 2,586 feet. 18,669 square miles of lands not yet 
opened for settlement. Climate.—Temperature at Fort Sill: Mean winter, 35°, 
extreme, —9°; summer, 82°, extreme, 107°. Population.—1890, ranked forty-sixth 
in population; total of 61,8384. Classification: Male, 34,733; female, 27,101; native, 
59,094; foreign, 2,740; white, 58,826; colored, 8,008. Population, 1892, 183,100. 
Principal Cities.—Oklahoma, 4,151; Guthrie, the capital, 2,788; East Guthrie, 2,141; 
Kingfisher, 1,134. Agriculture.—The latest reports give acreage of farms as 1,000,- 
458; value, with improvements, $4,938,630. Soil and climate are favorable to the 
production of cereals, cotton, flax, sorghum, pbroom-corn, and Irish and sweet pota- 
toes. Education.—School age, 6-21; present school population, 31,920. Territorial 
University established at Norman, Cleveland County. Political.—Territorial elec- 
tions biennial. Number Senators, 12; Representatives, 24; term of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, 2 years; sessions biennial, in odd-numbered years. Number voters, 19,161. 


ORE GON: Historical.—First explorations 


“‘ Beaver State.” 1792. Astoria established by Pacific 
Fur Company in 1811. Territory organized 1848; consti- 
tution adopted 1857; entered Union February 12, 1859—the 
twentieth State. Area, Etc.—96,030 square miles; land, 
94,560; water, 1,470. Cascade Mountains divide State into 
two unequal parts. Climate.—Portland, summer, 64.8°; 
winter, 40.8°. Population.—Oregon ranked thirty-fourth 
in population in 1850, thirty-eighth in 1870 and 1890. 
Total population, 1890, 313,767. Classification: Male, 181,840; female, 131,927; 
native, 256,450; foreign, 57,317; white, 301,758; colored, 12,009. Principal Cities.— 
Portland, metropolis, population 62,046; Astoria, 6,184; Salem, capital, 4,515. 
Agriculture.—Ranks second on Pacific slope in cereal productions. Wheat, the 
most important product, 13,149,000 bushels in 1891; oats, 6,000,000 bushels; hops, 
3,811,349 pounds. Value of farm animals, 1891, $32,409,302; cattle, $13,079,341; 
sheep, $5,491,789, Wool product, 7,500,000 pounds, Fisheries.—Second in Pacific 
Coast fisheries. Capital invested, $2,296,632; value of yield, $1,083,574. First in the 
canning of salmon; 320,822 cases packed; value, $1,901,617. Mineral Wealth.— 
Very great. Coal, iron ore, gold, copper, quicksilver, fire and other clays, chrome, 
silver, manganese, zine, lead, and platinum. Value of gold mined in 1890, $1,087,000; 
silver, $129,199. Coal area covers several hundred square miles, Railways.—Miles 
in operation, 1891, 1,503. Education.—University of Oregon, Eugene City. Num- 
ber of pupils enrolled in schools, 63,000; school age, 4-20. Political—Number 
Senators, 30; Representatives, 60; sessions biennial, in odd-numbered years; term of 
Senators, 4 years; Representatives, 2 years. Number electoral votes, 4; number 
voters, 111,744. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Historical. — 


«Keystone State.” First settlements 
made by Swedes 1643. Passed under rule of Dutch of 
\ New Amsterdam 1655. Became British territory 1664. 
7 Province of Pennsylvania granted William Penn 1681. 
State constitutions adopted 1776, 1790, and 1878. Adopted 
Constitution of the United States, December 12, 1787. 
Second of the Thirteen Original States. Area.—Totalarea, 
45,215 square miles; land, 44,985; water, 230. Allegany 
range the highest elevation, 2,000 to 2,800 feet. Climate.—Temperature, Phila- 
delphia: Mean winter, 32°, lowest, —5°; summer, 76°, highest, 100°. Population. 
—Pennsylvania ranked second from 1830 to 1890. Total population, 1890, 5,258,014. 
Classification: Male, 2,666,331; female, 2,591,683; native, 4,412,294; foreign, 845,720; 
white, 5,148,257; colored, 109,757. Principal Cities.—Philadelphia, founded 1682, 
population 1,044 964; Pittsburg and Allegany form chief seat of iron, steel, and 
glass industries in the country, populations 238,617, 105,287; Scranton, 75,215; Read- 
ing, 58,661; Harrisburg, the capital, 39,385. Agriculture.—Principal crops wheat, 
corn, rye, hay, and tobacco, 1891: Corn, 46,527,000 bushels; wheat, 20,864,000 
bushels; oats, 33,704,000 bushels; hay, 2,997,068 tons; tobacco, 28,956,247 pounds. 
Produces large quantities of honey, maple sugar, and dairy products. Value of farm 
animals, 1891: Horses, $51,867,709; mules, $2,963,207; milch cows, $28,459,548; 
cattle, $18,514,790; sheep, $4,178,173; swine, $8,792,072. Horticulture, Etc.—311 
nurseries; capital invested, $4,210,805; seed farms, 18; 544 florist establishments; value, 
$5,641,518. Minerals.—Ranks among the first in mineral wealth. Coal, iron, and 
petroleum most valuable. Coal, regular mines, 887; local, 2,998, Output, 1890: 
anthracite, 45,544,970 tons; value, $65,721,578; practically produces all anthracite 
mined in United States; bituminous, 36,174,089 tons; value, $27,953,315. Ranks third 
in production of iron ore; value, $3,063,534. Produces large percentage of total 
yield of petroleum. Western Pennsylvania rich in natural gas, Main source of the 
nickel supply. Ranks first in limestone and slate, second in sandstone and bluestone. 
Manufactures.—One of the most important of the manufacturing States. Leads all 
others in iron and steelindustries. One of the first in production of glass. Manufact- 
ures of textile fabrics, leather, lumber, etc., important. Among the Middle States 
Pennsylvania leads in cotton manufactures. State has 158 establishments; capital 
invested, $15,884,986; products, $18,481,773. Leads in woolen industries; establish- 
ments, 753; capital invested, $35,920,758; value of products, $89,533,725. Railways.— 
Miles in operation, 1891, 8,919. Education.—School age, 6-21; pupils in public 
schools, 965,444; private schools, 108,684. Number colleges, 29; University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1,712 students. Civil War.—Furnished 337,936 men; deaths, 33,183; pen- 
sioners, 63,986. Political.—State elections annual. Number of Senators, 50; Rrpre- 
sentatives, 254; sessions biennial, in odd-numbered years; term of Senators, 4 years; 
Representatives, 2 years. Number of electoral votes, 32; number voters, 1,461,869. 
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RHODE ISLAND. Historical.—Last 


“Little Rhody.” of the Original Thir- 
teen States to ratify the Constitution. First settlement made 
by Roger Williams 1636, Charter for Rhode Island and 
Providence 1663; remained organic law till 1842, date of 


of the States, 1,250 square miles; land, 1,085; water, 165. 
aa Climate.—Temperature at Newport: Winter, 29° to 43°; 
a summer, 64° to 71°; mean annual, 50°. Population,— 
Rhode Island ranked twenty-eighth in 1850, thirty-second in 1870, and thirty-fifth in 
1890. Total population, 1890, 843,506. Classification: Male, 168,025; female, 
177,481; native, 239,201; foreign, 106,305; white, 337,859; colored, 7,647. Princi- 
pal Cities.—Providence, the metropolis, one of the State capitals, population 
132,146. Pawtucket, 27,603. Woonsocket, 20,830. Newport, the other State capi- 
tal, famous as a summer resort, 19,457. Agriculture.—Hay, potatoes, and Indian 
corn form the chief agricultural products. Total value of farm animals, $2,421,320. 
Granite Industry.—Ranks fifth in total value of output; surpasses all others in value 
of output for monumental work. Manufactures.—Chief industry; leads in per cap- 
ita value of manufactured products; second only to Massachusetts in production of 
cotton goods; over $25,000,000 capital invested; 1889, wool industry, capital, 
$28,886,337; value of products, $34,722,493. Railways.—Miles in operation, 1891, 
223. Education.—School age, 5-15; number of pupils enrolled in public schools, 
54,170; in private schools, 9,754. Brown University, Providence. Number of 
academies, 9. Civil War.—Men sent, 23,699; deaths, 1,321; pensioners, 2,889. 
Political.—State elections annual. Number of Senators, 36; Representatives, 72; term 
1 year; sessions annual. Number of electoral votes, 4; number of voters, 100,017. 


SOUTH CAROLINA.  Historic- 


“ Palmetto State.” al.—Earliest 
settlement, French Huguenots, 1562. Previous to 1729 Car- 
olinas constituted one province. Constitution. adopted 1788. 
The eighth of the Thirteen Original States to enter the 
Union. Seceded November, 1860; readmitted June, 1868. 
Area, Etc.—30,570 square miles; land, 30,170; water, 400. 
Climate.—Temperature at Charleston: Mean winter, 49°, 
extreme, 10°; summer, 82°, extreme, 104°, Population.— 
South Carolina ranked fourteenth in 1850, twenty-second in 1870, and twenty-third in 


| 1890. Total population, 1890, 1,151,149. Classification: Male, 572,887; female, 


578,812; native, 1,144,879; foreign, 6,270; white, 462,008; colored, 689,141. Princi- 
pal Cities.—Charleston, the chief city, founded 1680, population 54,955; Columbia, 
the capital, 15,353; Greenville, 8,607. Agriculture.—Products of 1891: Cotton, 
640,000 bales; corn, 18,650,000 bushels. Latest returns give rice product, 32,366,400 
pounds, Rice culture introduced 1698. First Sea Island cotton grown 1790. Man- 
ufactures, Etc.—Total number manufacturing establishments, 3,242; annual prod- 
ucts, $29,951,550. Number cotton mills, 1890, 84. Value of lumber, shingles, etc., 
manufactured, 1890, $4,413,250. Annual value of tar and turpentine, $2,912,271. 
Output of phosphates, 1890, 463,998 tons; value, $2,875,605. Railways.—Miles in 
operation, 1891, 2,509. Education.—School age, 6-18. Pupils in public schools, 
1889, 203,461; private, 14,257. Political.—State elections biennial. Number of Sen- 
ators, 33; Representatives, 99; sessions annual; term of Senators, 4 years: Repre- 
sentatives, 2 years. Number of electoral votes, 9; number of voters, 235,606. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Historicai— 
‘*Swingecat State.” Part of Louisiana 
purchase, First explorations 1804-5, First real settlement 
1856. Dakota Territory organized 1861. State admitted 
1889. Area.—Total area 77,650 square miles; 76,850 
land; 800 water. Greatest altitude, 7,368 feet. Climate,— 
Temperature at Yankton: Mean winter, 18°, extreme, —34”; 
summer, 74°, extreme, 103°. Population.—South Dakota 
—= ranked thirty-seventh in 1890, Population, 328,808. Classi- 

fication: Male, 180,250; female, 148,558; native, 237,753; foreign, 91,055; white, 
827,290; colored, 1,518. Principal Cities.—Sioux Falls, population 10,177; Yank- 
ton, 3,670; Pierre, the capital, 3,285. Agriculture, Etc.—State essentially agricult- 
ural, Area under cereals, 1889, 3,701,604 acres. Corn, 1891, production 21,018,000 
bushels; wheat, 29,714,000 bushels; oats, 23,388,000 bushels. Farm animals, 1,356, - 
200; value, $29,415,160. Minerals.—Gold mining began in Black Hills 1873; value 
of production, 1889, $3,091,137; silver, $135,331. There are 621 tin openings; 
output of tin-bearing rock, 1889, 22,000 short tons. Granite, sandstone, and lime- 
stone are quarried. In 1891, 31,818 barrels of Portland cement were made, value, 
$71,579; there are large deposits of gypsum. Railways.—Miles in operation, 1891, 
2,665. Education.—Pupils in public schools, 66,150; school age, 7-20. University of 
South Dakota at Vermilion. Political. State elections biennial. Number of Sen- 
ators, 45; Representatives, 118; sessions biennial, in odd-numbered years; term of Sen- 
ators and Representatives, 2 years. Number of electoral votes, 4; number voters, 96,765. 


THNNE SSHE). Historical. — First col- 


“Volunteer State.” ony established 1756; 1789 
became part of the United States territory south of the 
Ohio. Organized as a Territory 1794; admitted as a State 
June 1, 1796; the third State to enter the Union. Seceded 
February, 1861; readmitted February, 1870, Area, Etc,— 
42,050 square miles; land, 41,750; water, 800. State nat- 
urally divided into three parts—East, Middle, and West 
Tennessee. Elevation ranges from 400 to 6,500 feet, 


Te 


Climate.—Temperature at Chattanooga: Mean winter, 41°, extreme, —7°; summer, 
78°, extreme, 101°, Population.—Tennessee ranked fifth in 1850, ninth in 1870, and 
thirteenth in 1890. Total population, 1890, 1,767,518. Classification: Male, 891,585; 
female, 875,938; native, 1,747,489; foreign, 20,029; white, 1,336,637; colored, 430,881. 
Principal Cities.—Nashville, the capital and chief center of manufactures, popula- 
tion 76,168; Memphis, most important commercial center, 64,495; Chattanooga, 
29,100; Knoxville, 22,535. Agriculture.—Latest reports give: Corn, 82,552,000 
bushels; wheat, 11,626,000 bushels; oats, 5,960,000 bushels; tobacco, 36,368,395 
pounds; cotton, 345,000 bales; hay, 321,070 tons. Value of farm animals, 1890, $58,- 
754,736; horses and mules, $37,779,285. Minerals.—Principal minerals: Coal, iron, 
copper, zinc, lead, and manganese. Iron ore exists in half the counties in the State; | 
output, 1890, 478,294 tons. Coal product, 1889, 1,925,689 tons; value, $2,338,309. 
Tennessee marble. Manufactures.—Iron manufactures coeyal with settlement of 
the State. Furnaces were erected 1790-95. State, in pig-iron, ranked seventh in 
1890; third among Southern States; production, 290,747 tons. First steel produced 
in South made at Chattanooga 1878. State has 20 cotton and 55 woolen mills. | 
Railways.—Miles in operation, 1891, 2,971. Education.—School age, 6-21; number 
pupils in public schools, 1890, 455,732; in private schools, 44,218. University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville. Political.—State elections biennial. Number of Senators, 33; 
Representatives, 99; term, 2 years; sessions biennial, in odd-numbered years. Num- 
ber of electoral votes, 12; number voters, 402,476. 


ESEEXGN S. Historical. — Country visited by 


“Lone Star State.” Spaniards 1583. First white settlement 
\\ made by French 1685. Formed part of the Spanish proy- 
ince of Mexico. 1837 to 1845 was an independent republic. 
’| In 1845 admitted as a State, being the fifteenth in order of 
admission. Seceded February, 1861; readmitted 1868. 
Area, Etc.—The largest of the States. Number square 
miles, 265,780; land, 262,290; water, 3,490. Climate.— 
Temperature at Brownsville: Mean winter, 57°, extreme, 
18°; summer, 84°, extreme, 102°. Population.—Texas ranked twenty-fifth in 1850, 
nineteenth in 1870, and seventh in 1890. Total population, 1890, 2,235,523. Classi- 
fication: Male, 1,172,558; female, 1,062,970; native, 2,082,567; foreign, 152,956; 
white, 1,745,935; colored, 489,588. Principal Cities.—Dallas, population 38,067; 
San Antonio, 37,678; Galveston, principal seaport and commercial city of State, 
29,084; Houston, 27,557; Fort Worth, 23,076; Austin, the capital, 74,575. Agri- 
culture.—Cotton, corn, and wheat are the staple crops. Texas leads in production 
of cotton, In 1891 cotton crop was 2,111,000 bales; value, $81,311,800; corn, 70,635,- 
000 bushels; wheat, 6,485,000 bushels; oats, 15,975,000 bushels. Sugar plantations 
chiefly on Brazos River. Peaches and grapes grown throughout the State, apples in 
the north. State leads in the cattle industry. Southwestern Texas contained 
extensive ranches previous to17i5. Total number farm animals, 1891, 16,694,875; | 
value, $140,043,649. Minerals——Output of coal mines, 1839, 128,216 tons; value, 
$340.620. Total production iron ores, 22,000 tons. Petroleum is produced near San 
Antonio, Granite, limestone, and sandstone are quarried. Railways.—Miles in 
operation, 1891, 8,854. Education.—School age, 8-16; number pupils in public 
schools, 410,909; 26,883 in private schools. State has 12 colleges. University of 
Texas, Austin. Political.—State elections biennial. Number of Senators, 81; Rep- 
resentatives, 128; sessions biennial, in odd-numbered years; term of Senators, 4 years; 
Representatives, 2 years. Number of electoral votes, 12; number voters, 535,942. 


(OE ACE: Historical,—First explorations by Spaniards 1540. First settle- 

* ments made by Mormons under Brigham Young at Salt Lake City 
1847. Ceded to United States by Mexico 1848. In 1849 Mormons organized the State 
of “Deseret ”; September 9, 1850, Congress passed an act creating the Territory of | 
Utah; State admitted 1896. Area, Etc.—84,900 square miles; land, 82,190; water, 
2,780. Mean elevation, 6,100 feet. 2,524 artesian wells, used chiefly to irrigate 
orchards, gardens, and vineyards. Climate.—Temperature at Salt Lake: Winter, 
28°, extreme, —20°; summer, 76°, extreme, 101°. Population.— Utah ranked thirty- 
fifth in 1850, thirty-ninth in 1870, and fortieth in 1890, Total population, 1890, 207,- 
905. Classification: Male, 110,463; female, 97,442; native, 154,841; foreign, 53,064: | 
white, 205,899; colored, 2,006. Principal Cities.—Salt Lake City, the capital and 
metropolis, population 44,843; Ogden, 14,889; Provo, 5,159; Logan, 4,565. Agricult- 
ure.—A gricullure and mining chief industries. Wheat crop, 2,393,000 bushels; oats, 
1,288,000 bushels; Indian corn, 675,000 bushels; potatoes of unusual size and fine 
quality; annual yield over 1,000,000 bushels. Fruits are of fine flavor and abundant. 
Live stock 1891: Sheep, value, $4,650,466: cattle, $5,679,512; milch cows, $1,210,378; 
horses, $2,414,946. Wool clip about 9,000,000 pounds. Minerals.—Gold, silver, 
lead, and copper are the principal minerals. Gold, 1890, $680,000; silver, $10,343,434. 
Third in silver and lead, Iron and coalare mined, Marble beds exist, not developed. 
Railways.—Miles in operation, 1891, 1,347. Education.—School age, 6-18; number 
pupils in common schools, 86,372; in private schools, 10,794. University of Deseret, 
Salt Lake City. Political.—Territorial elections biennial. Number of Senators, 12; 
Representatives, 24; term, 2 years; sessions biennial, in odd-numbered years. Num- 
ber voters, 54,471, 


VERMONT. Historical.—First State ad- 


“Green Mountain State.” mitted after the organization of 
the Government. Date of admission March 4, 1791. First 
settlement made 1724. First constitution adopted 1777. 
Area, Etc.—9,565 square miles; land, 9,185; water, 480. 
Highest elevation, 4,430 feet. Climate.—Temperature at 
Burlington: Winter, 18° to 50°; summer, 65° to 75°. 
Population.—Vermont ranked twenty-third in 1850, thir- 


tieth in 1870, and thirty-sixth in 1890. Total cee 


~ 
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1890, 332,422. Classification: Male, 169,327; female, 163,095; native, 288,334; for- 
eign, 44,088; white, 331,418; colored, 1,004. Principal Cities.—Burlington, one of 
the most important lumber markets in the United States, population 14,590; Rutland, 
11,760; St. Albans, 7,771; Montpelier, the capital, 4,160. Agriculture.—Chief occu- 
pation of the State. Over 8,000,000 acres of improved land. Latest reports give: 
Corn, 2,144,000 bushels; wheat, 344,000 bushels; oats, 4,037,000 bushels; hay, 1,038, - 
303 tons. State exceeds all others in production of maple sugar—nearly 12,000,000 
pounds of sugar and 130,000 gallons of molasses. Value of farm animals, $18,172,- 
157. Mineral Wealth.—Quarries chief mineral wealth. Marbles in great variety 
are quarried in large quantities. Value of total output for year, $2,300,000, Ranks 
second in production of slate. Iron and gold exist. Railways.—Miles in operation, 
1891, 1,001. Education —Number pupils enrolled in public schools, 1889, 73,237; 


in private schools, 6,745; school age, 5-20, State University at Burlington. Civil 
| War.—Furnished 83,288 men; 8,566 pensioners. Political.—State elections biennial. 
Number of Senators, 30; Representatives, 248; term, 2 years; sessions biennial, in 
even-numbered years, 


Number of electoral votes, 4; number voters, 101,697. 


VIRGINIA. 


**Old Dominion.”’ 
made, by 105 colonists, 
Crown colony 1625. 


Historical.—Oldest successful 
English colony. First settlement 
at Jamestown 1607. Became a 
Tenth of the Thirteen Original States 
to enter the Union. Constitution 1776. New constitution 
1869. Area, Etc.—42,450 square miles: land, 40,125; 
water, 2,825. Famed forits mountain resorts and medicinal 
springs. Climate.—Temperature at Lynchburg: Mean 
winter, 36°, extreme, 5°; summer, 78°, extreme, 102°. 
Principal Cities.—Richmond, the capital and metropolis, population, 81,388; Nor- 
folk, 34,871; Petersburg, 22,680; Lynchburg, average annual sales of tobacco, 20,- 
060,000 pounds, 19,709. Population.—Ranked fourth in 1850, tenth in 1870, and 
fifteenth in 1890. Total population 1890, 1,655,980. Classification: Male, 824,278; 
female, 831,702; native, 1,637,606; foreign, 18,374; white, 1,020,122; colored, 635,858. 
Agriculture.—Chief industry. Total value farm products 1890, $56,922,000. Corn 
crop, 86,922,000 bushels; wheat, 5,614,000 bushels; oats, 6,587,000 bushels. Second 
in production of tobacco, 1890, 72,875,600 pounds, value, $5,880,000. First in pea- 
nuts, value, $2,578,120. Fruits and vegetables largely produced. Value of farm 
animals 1891, $40,162,344. Minerals.—Coal and iron principal minerals mined. 
Ranks seventh in iron production. Gray granite noted for its excellence; limestone, 
sandstone, and greenstone. Marbles abundant. Excellent roofing slates, Manu- 
factures.—Latest reports give value of products $75,000,000; gain in five years, 44 
per cent. Tobacco, iron, flour, coke, leather, lumber, and cotton among the more 
important. State ranked seventeenth in 1880 and sixth ia 1890 in production of pig 
iron. Railways.—Miles in operation 1891, 3,556. Education.—Pupils in public 
schools 1890, 342,269. School age, 5-21. In private schools, 14,836. Numbcr col- 
leges, 8. Washington and Lee University, Lexington. Political—State elections 
biennial. Number of Senators, 40; Representatives, 100. Sessions biennial, in odd- 
numbered years; term of Senators, 4 years; Representatives, 2 years. Number of 
electoral votes, 12; number voters, 378,782. 


W ASHIN GTON: Historical.—Explora- 


«Chinook State.” tions of coasts by Amer- 
ican navigators 1789. First important settlement 1845. 
Territory organized 1853. State admitted into the Union, 
November, 1889. Area, Etc.—69,180 square miles; land, 
66,880; water, 2,800. Greatest altitude is Mount Ranier, 
14,441 feet. Climate.—Temperature at Olympia: Winter, 
88°, extreme, —2°; summer, 62°, extreme, 97°. Population. 
—Washington ranked fortieth in 1860, forty-second in 1870, 
and thirty-fourth in 1890. Total population, 1890, 349,390. Classification: Male, 
217,562; female, 131,828; native, 259,885; foreign, 90,005; white, 340,518; colored, 
8,877. Principal Cities.—Seattte, population 42,887; Tacoma, 36,006; Spokane 
Falls, 19,922; Olympia, the capital, 4,698. Agriculture, Etc.—Wheat most impor- 
tant cereal; 1891, 12,216,000 bushels; oats, 6,744,000 bushels. Among hop-producing 
States, second place; 1890, value, $2,284,955. Climate specially adapted to fruit eult- 
ure. Value farm animals, 1891, $25,687,953. Wool-growing important; 1890, 
4,384,480 pounds. Estimated area of forest lands, 20,000,000 acres; standing timber, 
389,365,000,000 feet. Production, 1890, 1,321,400,000 feet of sawed lumber and 
888,400,000 shingles. Fisheries.—Third in Pacific Coast fisheries; second in the can- 
ning of salmon. Minerals.—Coal output, 1889, 1,030,578 tons; value, $2,393,238. 
Gold, silver, sandstone, limestone. Railways.—Miles in operation, 1891, 2,280. 
Education.—Pupils in public schools, 55,482; in private schools, 4,382; school 
age, 5-21. University of Washington at Seattle. Political—State elections bien- 
nial. Number of Senators, 34; Representatives, 78; term of Senators, 4 years; Rep- 
resentatives, 2 years; sessions biennial, in odd-numbered years. Number of elect- 
oral votes, 4; number of voters, 146,918. 


WHS TAY TRG EN TAS istesical— 


‘‘Little Mountain.” Formed from north- 
western portion of Virginia. Representatives from forty 
counties, 1861, rejected ordinance of secession and organized 
a State government. State constitution adopted 1862. 
Admitted 1863. Area, Etc.—24,780 square miles; land, 
24,645; water, 135. Greatest altitude, 4,860 feet. Climate. 
—Temperature at Morgantown: Mean winter, 35°, extreme, 
—10°; summer, 74°, extreme, 97°.  Population.—West 


Virginia ranked twenty-seventh in 1870, and twenty-eighth in 1890, Total population, 
1890, 762,794. Classification: Male, 390,285; female, 372,509; native, 748,911; for- 
eign, 18,883; white, 730,077; colored, 32,717. Principal Cities.—Whieeling, ‘‘ Nail 
City,” metropolis, population 84,522; Huntington, 10,108; Parkersburg, 8,408: 
Charleston, capital, 6,742. Agriculture, Etc.—Chief products wheat, corn, hay, 
tobacco, and oats, 1891: Corn, 18 888,000 bushels; wheat, 3,423,000 bushels; oats, 
2,385,000 bushels, ‘Tobacco product, 2,602,021 pounds. Live-stock in‘erests exten- 
sive, Value farm animals, 1891, $23,846,908. Minerals.—Coal the most important; 
area, 16,000 square miles; 115 regular mines, 996 local; output, 1889, 6,231,880 tons; 
value, $5,086,584. Iron ores abundant, but not extensively mined. Manufactures. 
—Leading industries: Iron and steel, tobacco, glass, pottery, coke, flour, and leather. 
Fourth in the South in pig-iron. Fourth in United S'ates in steel. Railways.— 
Miles in operation, 1891, 1,547. Education.—Pupils in public schools, 193,293; 
in private schools, 4,607; school age, 6-21. Number colleges, 7. University of West 
Virginia, Morgantown. Political—Number Senators, 26; Representatives, 65; 
sessions biennial, in odd-numbered years; term of Senators, 4 years; Representatives, 
2 years. Number of electoral votes, 6; number voters, 181,400. Civil War.—Fur- 
nished 32,068 men; deaths, 4,917; 9,787 pensioners. 


WISCONSI N Historical. — Earliest ex- 

“Badger State.” : plorations by French 1684. 
First settlers 1726. Wisconsin Territory organized 1836. 
State admitted 1848, the seventeenth. Area, Etc.—Total 
| area, 56,040 square miles; land, 54,450; watcr, 1,590. Ele- 
# vation, 610 to about 1,800 fect. Climate.—Temperature 
at Milwaukee: Winter, 19°, extreme, —25°; summer, 69°, 
: extreme, 100°. Population.—Wisconsin ranked twenty- 
SSS fourth in 1850, fifteenth in 1870, and fourteenth in 1890. 
Total population, 1890, 1,686,880. Classification: Male, 874,951; female, 811,929; 
native, 1,167,681; foreign, 519,199; white, 1,680,473; colored, 6,407. Principal Cities. 
—Milwaukee, the metropolis, population 204,468; La Crosse, 25,090; Oshkosh, 22,- 
836; Racine, 21,014; Madison, the capital, 13,426. Agriculture.—Total value of farms 
and farm products, $568,187,288. Latest reports in bushels: Corn, 34,624,216; 
wheat, 11,698,922; oats, 60,789,052; barley, 15,225,872; rye, 4,520,582; buckwheat, 
1,064,178; potatoes, about 10,000,000 bushels; value of hay, $15,000,000. Excellent 
tobacco, hops, and flax are grown; seventh among tobacco producing States. Value 
of farm animals, 1891: Horses, $34,441,649; mules, $438,819; milch cows, $14,414,- 
438; oxen and other cattle, $13,749,322; sheep, $2,688,630; swine, $5,925,584. Dairy- 
ing an important industry. Horticulture, Etc.—Apples, 1,670,845 bushels; berries, 
+0, 768 bushels. Nurseries, 117; seed farms, 21; 105 florist establishments. Min- 
erals.—Fifth as a producer of iron; output, 837,399 tons; value, $1,840,908. Lead 
and zine mining showing renewed activity; fourth in production of zine. Third in 
production of sandstone. Manufactures.—Tenth in production of pig-iron. Value 
of woolen products, $8,493,155; cotton products, $620,196. Lumber.— Wisconsin 
River Valley center of most productive white-pine districts in the world; 1890, 863 
establishments, capital invested, $84,586,623; employes, 31,050; wages paid, $8,813,- 
188; value materials used, $30,755,875; products and manufactures, $49,547,410; 
value of forest products, $2,361,357. Production of mills, 2,861,517,000 feet of lum- 
ber, 1,366,022,000 shingles, 58,187,000 staves, and 7,819,000 sets of headings. Fish- 
eries.—Inland lakes and streams conta‘n numerous varieties of excellent fish. Fish- 
eries of Lake Michigan and Lake Superior, value, $363,026. Civil War.—Furnished 
91,327 men; deaths, 12,301; pensioners, 20,969. Railways.—Miles in operation, 1891, 
5,786. Education.—350,342 pupils in public schools; school as , 4-20; in private 
schools, 58,948. University of Wisconsin, Madison. Political.—State elections bien- 
nial. Number of Senators, 33; Representatives, 100; sessions biennial, in odd-num- 
bered years. Term of Senators, 4 years; Representatives, 2 years. Number of 
electoral votes, 12; number voters, 461,722. 


ae SEEMED 


WYOMING. Historical—Formed part of 


the Louisiana purchase of 1803, and Mexican acquisition of 
1848. Wyoming Territory organization completed 1868. 
State admitted 1890. Area.—97,890 square miles; 97,575 
land, 815 water. Mean elevation, 6,400 feet; highest, Fré- 
mont’s Peak, 13,790 feet. Climate.—Temperature at 
Cheyenne: Winter, 25°, extreme, —38°; summer 67°, ex- 
treme, 100°. Population.—Wyoming ranked forty seventh 
in population from 1870 to 1890. Total population, 1890, 
60,705. Classification: Male, 39,348; female, 21,862; native, 45,792; foreign, 14,913; 
white, 59,275; colored, 1,480. Principal Cities.—Cheyenne, the capital, population 
11,690; Laramie, 6,388; Rock Springs, 3,406. Agriculture.—Estimated area of culti- 
vated land, 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 acres. Much of the land requires irrigation. 
Cereals, except Indian corn, vegetables, and all fruits common to temperate climate 
may be grown. Principal cropis hay; annual value, about $1,500,000, Live Stock. 
—Oldest and most important industry. Cattle are the most important, but great 
progress has been made in the number and quality of the sheep and horses. Value 
oxen and other cattle, 1891, $15,910,696; horses, $3,422,190; mules, $98,040; sheep, 
$2,808,070; milch cows, $428,640; swine, $66,392. Minerals.—Coal the most im- 
portant; 1890, 1,870,366 tons; value, $3,183,669. Gold, copper, iron, and gypsum 


exist. Sandstone and limestone quarried. Railways.—Miles in operation in 1891, 
1,052. Education.—7,052 pupils in public schools; school age, 6-21. State Uni- 


versity located at Laramie, Political.—State elections biennial. Number of Sen- 
ators, 15; Representatives, 82; sessions biennial, in odd-numbered years; term of 
Senators, 4 years; Representatives, 2 years. Number of electoral votes, 3; number 
voters, 27,044. 
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ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


JoHun ADAMS was born at 
Quincy, Mass., in 1785. He 
was elected to Congress in 
1774, and was among the 
strongest advocates of the 

Declaration of Independence. 
\ He was the first United States 
Minister to England, was 
g elected Vice-President with 
Y, Washington, and President 
py ini797. He diced July 4, 1826, 
the same day with Jefferson. 


CHARLES CARROLL of 
Carrollton was born at 
Annapolis in 1737. All 
through the war he was 
a most Zealous supporter 
of the patriot cause. 
He entered Congress 
July 4, 1776, and signed 
the Declaration the same 
day. He survived all 
other signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independ- 


Gots Cte rotlpn, ence, dying in 1832, 


JEORGE CLYMER was 
born at Philadelphia in 
1739, and entered Congress 
late in July, 1776, as one of 
the representatives of Penn- 
sylvania to fill the places of 
those who declined to vote 
for the Declaration of In- 
dependence, He signed the 
great document on August 
2, 1776. After filling many 
high offices, he died in 1813. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
born in Boston in 1706, was 
bred a printer, and became 
agent in England for the 


Colonies. He was elected 
to Congress in 1775, signed 


gZ the Declaration, and soon 
afterward went to France 
as Commissioner. He re- 
turned to his native country 
in 1785, and died in Phila- 
delphia in April, 1790. 


Lyman HALL, born in Con- 
necticut in 1731, was elected 
to the Continental Congress 
to represent a patriotic parish 
of Georgia at a time when 
many of the people of that 
State were bent on adhering 
to the crown. Much of his 
time was devoted to further- 
ing the interests of education 
and religion. He became 
Governor and died in 1791. 


JosrEPpH Hrwes, the son of 
a New Jersey Quaker, was 
born in 1730, and about the 
year 1760 settled as a mer- 
chant at Edenton, N. C. 
After doing good service in 
the Colonial Legislature he 
was elected as the first rep- 
resentative of North Carolina 
to the Continental Congress. 
He died in Philadelphia in 
December, 1779. 


SamurnL ApAms, born in 
Boston, Mass., in 1722, was 
educated for the ministry, but 
took to politics from prefer- 
ence. Elected a delegate to 
Congress in 1774, he was one 
of the stanchest supporters 
of his country’s cause during 
the whole struggle. He was 
chosen member of the General 
Court and Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and died in 1803. 


SAMUEL CHasp of Mary- 
land was born in 1741, be- 
came an eloquent speaker 
and eminent lawyer of 
Annapolis, and was chosen 
a member of the first Con- 
tinental Congress. He was 
afterward made Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme. Court 
of Maryland, and was ele 
vated to the United States 
Supreme Court bench in 
1796. Hedied in June, 1811. 


WiLuraM Eviery of Rhode 
Island, one of the foremost 
patriots of that little colony, 
was born in 1727. He was 
elected to the Continental Con- 
gress as colleague of Stephen 
Hopkins. Mr. Ellery’s estate 
suffered from the rav 
war, his house being burnt 


ages of 


by the enemy, yet he con- 
tinued to represent his State 
until 1785. He died in 1820, 


ELBRIDGE Gerry of Massa- 
chusetts was the fifth delegate 
to sign the Declaration. Born 
in 1744, he was an ardent pa- 
triot, and after serving two 
years in the General Assembly 
of Massachusetts, entered Con- 
gress in 1776. Mr. Gerry was 
elected Governor of Massachu- 
setts in 1811 and Vice-President 
of the United States in 1812, 
He died in 1814, 


Joun Hancock, the great 
social and political leader in 
Massachusetts, was born at 
Quincy, Mass., in 1737. He 
became a Boston merchant, 
was elected President of the 
Continental Congress in 1775, 
and held that position when 
the great Declaration was 
adopted. He was for many 
years Governor of Massachu- 
setts, and died in 1793. 


Tuomas Heywarp, 
Jr., of South Carolina, 
was born in 1746. He 
was the son of a wealthy 
planter, completed his 
studies in Europe, and 
was sent to Congress in 
1775. After years of 
civil and military actiy- 
ity, he withdrew from 
public life in 1791, and 


es died in 1809. 


THE SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 


JostAn BARTLEDT, born at 
Amesbury, Mass., in 1729, 
was a physician, at Kingston, 
N. H. He was a member of 
the Committee of Safety in 
1775, and signed the Declara- 
tion as representative from 
New Hampshire. He was 


- elected Governor of that 


State, holding the office with 
distinction, and died in May, 
795. 


ABRAHAM CLARK of New 
Jersey was born in 1726. He 
was a member of the Committee 
of Public Safety in Elizabeth- 
town, entered the Continental 
Congress toward the end of 
June, 1776, and signed the 
Declaration the following 
month. Mr. Clark, who did 
efficient work for his country 
in the department of finance, 
remained to the last in public 
life, and died in 1794. 


Witu1amM FrLoyp of Long 
Island, whose name appears at 
the head of the signatures of 
the New York delegation 
affixed to the Declaration of 
Independence, was born in 
1734. He was several times 
retlected to Congress, serving 
eight years in all, and was for 
various terms a member of the 
Senate of the State of New 
York. He died in 1821. 


Burron GWINNETT? was born 
in Walesin1732, He emigrated 
to this country early in life, 
Was conspicuous as an advocate 
of colonial rights, and was 
elected to Congress as a dele- 
gate from Georgia in 1776. In 
1777 a mortal animosity sprang 
up between him and General 
McIntosh, of the same State, 
which ended in a duel in which 
Gwinnett was killed. 


BensamiIn HARRISON 
was born in Virginia in 
1740, and began his politi- 
cal career in the Virginia 
Legislature in 1764. He 
was a delegate to the first 
Continental Congress in 
1774, serving until 1777. 
He was chosen speaker of 
the Virginia Assembly in 
7 1778, Governor of Virginia 
in 1782, and died in 1791. 


Wiii1AM Hoopsr was born 
in Boston, Mass., in 1712. He 
commenced the practice of 
law at Wilmington, N. C., in 
1767, was a member of the 
Legislature of that State in 
1778, and represented North 
Carolina in the first Con- 
tinental Congress in 1774. He 
resigned his seat soon after 
signing the Declaration, and 
died in 1790. 


ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


SrErHEN Hoprxrms of 
Rhode Island was nearly sev- 
enty years of age when, with 
a hand shaking with palsy, 
he subscribed his name to the 
Declaration of Independence. 
Bred as a farmer, he rose step 
by step from Town Clerk to 
Chief Justice and Governor 
of his State, and, after a life 
of extraordinary usefulness, 
died in 1785. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON was 
thirty-three years of age 
when, as a delegate from 
Virginia, he signed the Dec 
laration of Independence, 
drawn up by his own hand. 
His splendid services to his 
country, as Governor of 
Virginia and as President of 
the United States, are fam- 
iliar as household words to 
all Americans, 


Francis Lewis of New 
York was sixty-three years of 
age when he signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 
He was born in Wales, in 
1718, came to America when 
twenty-two years of age, 
and engaged extensively in 
foreign trade. Reduced from 
affluence almost to poverty, 
through the persecution of 
the Tories, he died in 1803, 


Lewis Morris, who signed 
the Declaration when a British 
army was within a few miles of 
his estate and three war ships 
were within range of his dwell- 
ing, was born at Morrisania, in 
New York, in 1726, and elected 
to Congress in 1775, resuming 
his seat in 1776. His estate on 
Long Island was a special mark 
for the ravages of the invaders, 
He died in 1798. 


Wiiiram Paca, born 
at Hertford, Md., in 1740, 
was educated in Philadel- 
phia, and studied law in 
Annapolis. He was a 
delegate from Maryland 
to the Continental Con- 
gress in 1774, and was 
elected Chief Justice of 
Maryland. He became 
Governor of Maryland in 
1782, and died in 1799. 


Grorce Ross was born 
at Newcastle, Del., in 17380, 
and settled in Lancaster, 
Penn., asalawyer. He was 
a delegate to the Continental 
Congress from 1774 until 
1777, and in the Congress of 
1776 signed the Declaration. 
He was raised to the judicial 
bench of Pennsylvania in 
the spring of 1779, and died 
the same year. 


FRANCIS Hopkinson, no 
less noted as a poet, artist, 
and musician than as a 
statesman, was in his for- 
tieth year when he signed 
s the Declaration of Inde 
: pendence. He was one of 

the most enthusiastic pa- 

triots of his time, and made 
‘ for himself a distinguished 
‘ and honorable record in 


Congress. He died in 1791. 


Francis Ligntroort LEE 
of Virginia, the brother of 
Richard Henry Lee, was 
born in 1734. Afterserving 
in the Virginia House of 
Burgesses, he was elected 
MK «to the Continental Congress, 

Y representing his State in 

Vy that body until 1779. Mr. 

7 Lee, who was a general 


# favorite, died at Richmond, 
Va., in April, 1797, 


Puiuie Lrvreeston of 
New York was born at 
Albany in 1716, He became 
one of the leading merchants 
of New York, and was a 
member of the first and second 
Continental Congresses, and 
was sixty yearsof age when he 
signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence. He was elected 
to Congress in 1778, and died 
the same year. 


Rosert MorRis was born 
in England in 1734, was 
educated in Philadelphia, 
and early entered a com- 
mercial life. He was elected 
to Congress from Penn- 
sylvania in 1775, and was 
the leading financier of the 
Revolution. He lost a vast 
fortune in his old age, was 
in a Philadelphia jail for 
debt, and died in 1806. 


RosertT TREAT PAINE, 
born in Boston in 1781, 
studied theology, butafter- 
ward entered the legal pro- 
fession. He was elected 
to Congress in 1774, and 
took a prominent part in 
its deliberations. He was 
Attorney-General of Mussa- 
\\\\ \\ \ chusetts, and afterward 
, ~~ "Justice of the Supreme 


VELL Gy oom: He died in 1814. 


BENJAMIN Rusu, born near 
Philadelphia in 1745, was ed- 
ucated at Princeton, and after 
pursuing his medical studies 
at Edinburgh and other 
seats of learning, became a 
physician of Philadelphia. 
He entered Congress in 1776, 
was Surgeon-General of the 
middle department in 1777, 
and active in public life till 
his death, in 1813. 
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SAMUEL HUNTINGTON was 
born at Windham, Conn., in 
1732. Educated as a lawyer, 
he was appointed King’s 
Attorney, and soon afterward 
was raised to the bench of the 
- Superior Court. He was 
> elected-to Congress in 1775, 
* and was chosen President of 
that body in 1779. He was 
afterward Governor of Con- 
necticut, and died in 1796, 


Ricoarp Henry LEE 
of Virginia, author of 
the resolution declaring 
the independence of the 
Colonies, was a delegate 
to the Continental Con- 
gress in 1774, being in 
his forty-fifth year when 
he signed the Declara- 
tion. He was chosen 
President of Congress in 
1784, dying in 1794. 


Tuomas McKean, who repre- 
sented what is now the State of 
Delaware in the Continental Con- 
gress during the entire war 
period, was born in 1734. He 
joined the ‘‘Stamp-Act Congress” 
in 1765, became President of Con- 
gress in 1781, and was the first 
President of the State of Dela- 
} ware. He was Governor of Penn- 
sylvania from 1799 till 1808, and 
died in 1817. 


Tuomas NeELson, JR., was 
born at York, Va., in 1738. He 
was educated in England, and 
elected a delegate to Congress in 
1775. He succeeded Thomas 
Jefferson as Governor of Virginia, 
was Commander-in-Chief in 1781, 
and as Brigadier-General was 
actively engaged in military life 
at the time when Cornwallis sur- 
rendered at Yorktown. He died 


Sat floorfa in January, 1789. 


GrorGE READ, who en- 
tered the first Continental 
Congress as the representa- 
tive of the three lower 
counties of Pennsylvania, 
was born in Maryland in 
17338. He drew up the con- 
stitution of Delaware on its 
organization as a State in 
1776. He was afterward 
Chief Justice of Delaware, 
and died in 1798. 


Fpwzrp RUTLEDGE was 
born in Charleston, 8. C., in 
1749, and in 1774, at the age 
of twenty-five, was one of the 
representatives of that State 
in Congress. He was a mem- 
ber of the first board of war 
in 1776, and in 1780 was a 
prisoner of war at Charles- 
ton. He was Governor of 
South Carolina in 1798, and 
died in 1800. 
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Roger SHERMAN was 
born at Newton, near Bos- 
ton, in 1721. He was 
bred a shoemaker, but be- 
came a lawyer, and early 
in life was raised to the 
judicial bench. He entered 
Congress in 1774, and was 
a member of the commit 
tee that drafted the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 
He died in 1798. 


THE SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE—Continvunp. 


JAMES SMITH was born 
in Ireland about the year 
1720, and was educated for 
the bar in Philadelphia. 
He raised the first volunteer 
company for the war, in 
Pennsylvania, in 1774, and 
signed the Declaration on 
August 2, 1776. He was 
droll and eccentric, but one 
of the most popular men of 
his time. He died in 1806. 


THomas Stone was born in 
Maryland in 1743. He was a 
lawyer by profession, entered 
Congress in 1774, and was sub- 
sequently three times reélected 
to represent his State. He was 
a member of the congressional 
committee chosen in 1776, to 
devise a plan for a national 
government, and was elected 


Zz President of Congress pro tem- 
pore in 1784. He died in 1787. 


Wituiam WHIPPLE was born 
at Kittery, Maine, in 1730, and 
commenced business as a mer- 
chant in Portsmouth, N. H., in 
1759. He was elected to Con- 
gress from New Hampshire in 
1776, was a Brigadier of Militia 
in 1777, fought at Saratoga, 
and helped to escort Burgoyne’s 
captive army to Boston. He 
was afterwards a Judge, and 
died in 1785. 


JOHN WITHERSPOON, a 
descendant of John Knox, 
was born near Edinburgh, 
Scotland, in 1722. He 
served as chaplain to the 
Young Pretender, and was 
called to the presidency of 
Princeton College in 1767. 
He entered Congress in time 
to sign the Declaration, and 
served faithfully for six 
He died in 1794. 


years. 


JucWihenpore) 
baker Braclin 


Carter Braxton of Virginia was the son of a 


wealthy planter. He was born in 1736, became a mem- 
ber of the last House of Burgesses of Virginia in 1774, 
and was elected to the Continental Congress in 1775, 
signing the Declaration of Independence the next year. 
He died of paralysis in 1797, in his sixty-second year. 


a 
Arruur Mrppieton of South Carolina was born 
near the Ashley River, in 1743, and graduated from 
Cambridge University, England, in 1765. He was a 
delegate in Congress in July, 1776, and signed the Decla- 


ration. He took up arms in 1780, but was early made 
prisoner, He againserved in Congress, and died in 1787, 


GEORGE TAYLOR was born in 
Ireland in 1716, and began life in 
America as a laborer in a found- 
ry at Durham, Penn., in 1734. 
He acquired a fortune, took an 
ardent interest in the independ- 
ence of the colonies, and became 
County Judge and Colonel of 
Militia. He was elected to Con- 
gress in July, 1776, signing the 
Decliration eleven days later, 
Ile died in 1781. 


Witiiam WILLIAMS was 
born at Lebanon, Conn., in 
1731, and was educated for 
the ministry. He preferred a 
military life, however, and 
entering the army took part 
in the frontier wars in New 
York, in 1775. He was a 
member of the Connecticut 
Legislature for forty-five 
years, was elected to Congress 
in 1775, and died in 1811. 


OLIVER WoLcorTT was born 
in Connecticut in 1726, and 
educated at Yale. He entered 
Congress in 1776, and was one 
of the most active patriots of 
his time. While in command 
of the Connecticut volunteers 
he assisted in the capture of 
General Burgoyne at Saratoga. 
He was elected Governor of 
Connecticut in 1796, and died 
the following year. 
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thn Foot 


Joun Hart, born in Hopewell, N. J., in 1708, and 
known to his farmer neighbors as ‘‘ Honest John Hart,” 
entered the first Continental Congress in 1774. He was 
an object of special vengeance to the adherents of the 
crown, and was hunted in the forest like a wild beast. 
He died in 1780, 


ye ohn AM culon 


Joun Morvron was born at Chester, Pa., in 1724, 
He was a member of the ‘“‘Stamp-Act Congress,” and 
signed the Declaration of Independence. He 
Speaker of the Gencral Assembly of Pennsylvania, and 
a Justice of the Supreme Court of that State. He 


Dried 


entered Congress in 1774, and died in April, 1777. 


was 


RicHarD SrockTon was born 
near Princeton, N. J., in 1730, 
and was one of the most brilliant 
lawyers of his time, being ap 
pointed Judge of the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey. He entered 
Congress in 1776, and his valu 
able estate was desolatcd by the 
loyalists toward the close of that 
year. He suffered severely in 
body from the brutal treatment 
of the enemy, and died in 1781. 


GEORGE WALTON was born 
in Frederick County, Va., in 
1740. He learned the trade of 
a carpenter, but later became a 
prominent lawyer in Georgi: 
He was a delegate to Congress 


from Georgia in 1776, and re- 
mained in that body until 1781. 
He was twice Governor of his 
2 adopted State, once Chief Jus 
once United Statcs 
He died in 1804. 


tice, and 
Senator. 


JAMES WILSON was born 
in Scotland in 1742, and ar- 
rived in Philadelphia in 1766, 
where he became classical 
teacher in the college. He 
was admitted to the bar in 
1768, and in 1775 entered 
Congress, being one of the 
strongest advocates of the 
Declaration of Independence. 
He became a Supreme Court 
Judge, and died in 1798. 


GEORGE WYTHE, born in 
Elizabeth County, Va., in 
1726, became one of the ablest 
lawyers of that State. He 
was one of the represent 
atives of Virginia in Con 
in 1775, and with Jeffer- 
and others revised the 
laws of Virginia soon after 
the Declaration. He 
Chancellor of Virginia for 
twenty years, dying in 1806. 


gress 


son 


was 


OU oor Grek Fine” 


THomas Lyncu, JR., who was only twenty-seven 
years of age when he signed the Declaration, was born 
on the banks of the North Santee River, in South 
Carolina, in 1749. He took his dying father’s seat in 
Congress in 1776. He was drowned while ona voyage 
to St. Eustatia in search of health, in 1779. 


JoHN PENN, who was born in Virginia in 1741, 
entered the Continental Congress as a delegate from 
North Carolina in 1775. He was a distinguished lawyer, 
orator, and patriot, and signed the Declaration with 
alacrity. He remained in Congress until 1780. After 
the war he retired to private life, and died in 1788, 


Eater lireg) 


Casar RopneEy, whose father came to America with 
William Penn, was’ born in Delaware about the year 
1780. He wasa member of the ‘ Stamp-Act Congress,” 
and was a delegate in the first Continental Congress in 
1774, laboring hard for that independence of which he 
signed the Declaration in 1776. He died in 1788. 


ethud Thornton 

MarraEw THORNTON was born in Ireland in 1714, 
and came to America at an early age. He studied 
medicine, and commenced its practice at Londonderry, 
N.H. He was only in Congress for a short time late in 
the autumn of 1776, and was the last signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. He died in 1803. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
Born in Westmoreland County, Virginia, February 
22, 1782. 
President, April 30, 1789—March 4, 1797. 
Died at Mount Vernon, Virginia, December 14, 1799. 


JAMES MADISON. 
Born at Port Conway, King George County, Virginia, 
March 16, 1751. 
President, March 4, 1809—March 4, 1817. 
| Died at Montpelier, Virginia, June 28, 1836. 


ANDREW JACKSON. 
3orn in Waxhaw Settlement, North Carolina, March 
15, 1767. 
President, March 4, 1829—March 4, 1837. 
Died at the Hermitage, near Nashville, Tenn., June 
8, 1845. 


JOHN TYLER. 


Born in Charles City County, Virginia, March 29, 
1790. 


President, April 4, 1841—March 4, 1845. 
Died at Richmond, Virginia, January 17, 1862. 


— ~ : . — - = 


JOHN ADAMS. 


Born at Braintree (now Quincy), Norfolk County, 
Massachusetts, October 19, 1735. 

President, March 4, 1797—March 4, 1801. 

Died at Braintree, July 4, 1826. 


JAMES MONROE. 
Born in Westmoreland County, .Virginia, April 28, 
1758. 
President, March 4, 1817—March 4, 1825. 
Died at New York City, July 4, 1881. 


MARTIN VAN BUREN. 
Born at Kinderhook, Columbia County, New York, 
December 5, 1782. 
President, March 4, 1887—March 4, 1841. 
Died at Kinderhook, July 24, 1862. 


JAMES KNOX POLK. 


Born in Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, No- 
vember 2, 1795. 


President, March 4, 1845—March 5, 1849. 
Died at Nashville, Tennessee, June 15, 1849, 
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THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

Born at Shadwell, Albemarle County, Virginia, April 
2, 1743. 

President, March 4, 1801—March 4, 1809. 

Died at Monticello, Virginia, July 4, 1826. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
Born at Braintree, Norfolk County, Massachusetts, 
July 11, 1767. ce 
President, March 4, 1825—March 4, 1829. 
Died at Washington, D. C., February 28, 1848. 


WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON. 
Born at Berkely, Charles City County, Virginia, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1778. 
President, March 4, 1841—April 4, 1841. 
Died at Washington, D. C., April 4, 1841. 


ZACHARY TAYLOR. 


Born in Orange County, Virginia, September 24, 1784, 
President, March 5, 1849—July 9, 1850. 
Died at Washington, D. C., July 9, 1850. 


. 


MILLARD FILLMORE, 


York, January 7, 1800. 
President, July 9, 1850—March 4, 1853. 
Died at Buffalo, New York, March 8, 1874. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Born in Hardin (now La Rue) County, Kentucky, 
February 12, 1809. 

President, March 4, 1861—April 15, 1865. 

Died at Washington, D. C., April 15, 1865. 


RUTHERFORD BIRCHARD HAYES. 


Born at Delaware, Delaware County, Ohio, October 
4, 1822. 

President, March 4, 1877—March 4, 1881. 

Died at Spiegel Grove, Ohio, January 17, 1898. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


Born at Caldwell, Essex County, New Jersey, March 
18, 1837. 


President, March 4, 1885—March 4, 1889. 
President, March 4, 18983— March 4, 1897, 


Born in the township of Locke, Cayuga County, New 
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FRANKLIN PIERCE. 


Born at Hillsborough, Hillsborough County, New 
Hampshire, November 23, 1804. 


President, March 4, 1853—March 4, 1857. 
Died at Concord, New Hampshire, October 8, 1869. 


ANDREW JOHNSON. 


Born at Raleigh, Wake County, North Carolina, 
December 29, 1808. 


President, April 15, 1865—March 4, 1869. 
Died in Carter County, Tennessee, July $1, 1875. 


JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD. 


Born at Orange, Cuyahoga County, Ohio, November 
19, 1831. 


President, March 4, 1881—September 19, 1881. 
Died at Elberon, New Jersey, September 19, 1881. 


BENJAMIN HARRISON, 


Born at North Bend, Hamilton County, Ohio, August 
20, 1883. 


President, March 4, 1889—March 4, 1898, 


JAMES BUCHANAN. 


Born at Stony Batter, Franklin County, Pennsylvania, 
April 22, 1791. 


President, March 4, 1857—March 4, 1861. 
Died at Wheatland, Pennsylvania, June 1, 1868. 


ULYSSES S. GRANT. 


Born at Point Pleasant, Clermont County, Ohio, 
April 27, 1822. 


President, March 4, 1869—March 4, 1877, 
Died at Mount McGregor, New York, July 23, 1885, 


CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 
Born in Franklin County, Vetmont, October 5, 1830. 
President, September 20, 1881—March 4, 1885, 
Died at New York City, November 18, 1886. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Born at Niles, Trumbull County, Ohio, February 26, 
1844, i 


President, March 4, 1897— 
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PRESIDENTS AND THEIR CABINETS. 


PRESIDENTS, VICE-PRESIDENTS. PRESIDED | Vick-PRESIDENTS. 
Trero.|No NAME, QUALIFIED. ||No. NAME. QUALIFIED. Term. No. NAME. QUALIFIED. | No. NAME. QUALIFIED. 
\| 
t1 1 | George Washington. Li SOhimt Adams. -_-.<----ccecs~-s- June 3, 1789 18 | 15 | James Buchanan.__.-.....--- March 4, 1857 | 14] John C. Breckinridge._.... _.| Mareh 4, 1857 
2 George Washington John Adams. ___- : Dee. 2, 1793 19 | 16) Abraham Lincoln ee ee "hd, S61 15 | Hannibal Hamlin ...| March 4, 1861 
3:2 2| Thomas Jefferson __- Mareh 4, 1797 20 | Abraham Lincoln *_ ---. Mareh d, 1865 | 16 | Andrew Johnson -| March 4, 1865 
A 3 3 | Aaron Burr March 4, 1801 200) 17 | Andrew Johnson... -., April 15, 1865 || eae 5. Ayated .-| April 15, 1865 
5 rson. : e 4) George Clinton _. % Mareh 4, 1805 | | Benjamin F. Wade Mareh 2, 1867 
6 t | James Mi idison zs ---.| Mareh 4, 1809 orge Clinton * . Mareh 4, 1809 21 =| 18) Ulysses March 4, 1869 || 17 | Schuyler Colfax... ir March 4, 1869 
: William H, Crawford t_ April 10, 1812 22 Ulysse: March 4, 1873 || 18 | Henry Wilson * 1 7 
vi James Madison_...._- March 4, 5 | Elbridge Gerry * Ma | Thomas W, F eenven | eee ee OL Re: 22, 1875 
John Gafllard +. 5 23 | 19 | Rutherford B. Hayes._.__. March 5, 1877 || 19 | William aa Wheele: ps March 5, 1877 
Ss 5 | James Monroe. Mareh 4, | 6 | Daniel D. Tompkins | 24 | 20) James A. Garfield *__ i Marcel 4, 1881 || 20 | Chester A. Arthur... Marchi 4, 1881 
9 James Mon _ March 5, 1821 || Daniel D. Tompkins_ 5 March 5, ott Q4a | 21 | Chester A. Arthur_-._._.. Sept. 20, 1881 || Thomas F. ‘ Bayard ¢ Pp ans Oct. 10, 1881 
10 6 John Quiney Adams March 4, 7 | John C, Calhoun.. March 4, 1825 | Pavid Davis t. -| Oct. 13, 1881 
11 7 | Andrew Jackson...- March 4, John C, Calhoun §_ Mareh 4 1829 | | George F, EB munds + cae -| March 38, 1883 
Hugh L. White +_. Dec. 28, 1882 25 | 22 | Grover Cleyeland_-______.. March 4, 1885 || 21 Thomas A. Hendricks *-. | March 4, 3 
12 Andrew Jackson. March 4, 8 | Martin Van Buren -| March 4, 1833 | John Sherman t..---... Dec. 4, 
13 & | Martin Van Bu Mareh 4, 9 | Richard M, Johnson. Mareh 4, 1837 26 | 23) Benjamin Harrison.____..___.. March 4, 1889 Levi P. Morton._ Mareh 4; 1889 
14 9 | William H,. H Mareh 5, 10 | John Tyler___ March 4, 1841 27 Grover Cleyveland_ ....| March 4, 1893 Adlai Stevenson. . arch 4, 1893 
144 | 10) John Tyler_____. April 6, Samuel L. South af. -...----| April 6, 1841 28 | 2) William McKinley March 4, 1897 | Garrett A. Hobart. Mareh 4, 1897 
| Willie P. Mangum t." .-----| May 31, 1842 | 
15 lL, James K, Polk. ~ a March 4, 11 | George M. Dallas_.......______| March 4, 1845, 
16 | 12} oe MS Taylor * Es March 5, 12 | Millard Fillmore..__...._._-_- March 5, 1849 
16a | 13} rd Fillmore ne July 9, William R. King t..__.. -| July 11, 1850 
17 | 14) rH en PICree sass ey March 4, 13 | William R. King *___ March 4, 1853 
David R. Atchison t -..-| April 18, 1853 
Jesse D. Bright ¢..:.--..._..2 Dec. 5, 1854 
+ The large r figures in this column mark the terms held by the Presidents, and are re. ferred to in succeeding tables, The smaller figures indicate the numerical order or se. quence of individual officers from the first. 
Terms marked « denote the succession of the Vice-President to the Presidency for the residue of the term. * Died in office. + President pro tem. of the Senate. § Resigned the Vice-Presidene y December 28, 1832. 
ECRETARIES OF STATE. 
TERM. No. Name. APPOINTED. I Trerm.|No., NAME. APPOINTED, |] TERM.|NO NAME. Apporntep, | Term.|No NAME, APPOINTED. 
| — = — -- —. = | 
*1 1} Thomas Jefferson ______...| Sept. 26, 1789 || 9 John Quiney Adams... March 5, 1821 15 18 | James Buchanan ____- .| Mareh 6, 1845 2 Hamilton Fish ___ March 4, 1878 
2 | Thomas Jefferson __.......| March 4, 1793 10 9 | Henry Clay- ---| March 7, 16 19 | John M. Clayton Ke 1849 || 2 William M. Evarts March 12, 1337 
2 | Edmund Randolph __ Jan. 2, 11 10 Martin Van Buren. .--| March 6, 16: © Daniel Webster... 2, 1850 | James G. Blaine__.._._- March 5, 1881 
3 | Timothy Pickering | Dec. 10, iL | Edward Livingston May 2 20 | Edward Everett _- | Ba F. T. Frelinghuysen _- Dec. 12, 1881 
3 | Timothy Pickering... Mareh 4) 1797 12 12 | Louis McLane ____ May 29, a3 17 =| 21) William L. Marcy _- : || 25 Thomas F. Bayard. March 6, 1885 
| 4] John) -.--| May 18, 180 | 13 | John Forsyth June 27 1834 18 22 | Lewis Cass... _. arts March 6 1864 |) 26 James G. Blaine. March 5, 1889 
4 5 | James M Ra re March 5) 1801 EY John Forsyth March 4, 1837 | 93 Jeremiah 8. Black... ___ Dec. 17,1860 || 27 Walter Q. Gresham March 6, 1893 
5 Janes Madison ---.--..-| March 4, 1805 14 14 | Daniel Webste March 5, 1841 19 | 24/ William H. Seward......__| Mareh5, 1861 Richard Olney____. June 10, 1895, 
6 6 | Robert Smith —....2-__- | March 6, 1809 || 14a Daniel Webster April 6, 1841 || 20 William H. Seward ___. 5 || 28 John Sherman- March 65, 1897 
7| James Monroe cee April 2, 1811 || 15 | Hugh 8. Legaré__ .-| May 9, 1843 20a William H. Seward____ 
7 James Monroe .....______. | March 4, 1813 16 | Abel P. U. Bee July 24, 1843 | 25 | Elihu B. Washburne__.__- 5, Is | 
Ss 8 | John Quiney Adams. | March 5, 1817 17| John C. Calhoun March 6, 1844 21 26 | Hamilton Fish....-.-.._..| March 11,1869 
. y r | 
SECRETARIES OF THE TREASURY. | 
1 | 1 | Alexander Hamilton._.__. Sept. 11, 1¢ 8 | Richard Rush. March 7, 1825 William M. Meredith _...| Marehs, 1849 | 31 | Lot M. Morrill__...........| July 7, 1876 
2 r Hamilton__ March 4, 1L 9 | Samuel D. Ingham. March 6, 1829 Thomas Corwin .-| July 28, 1850 23 82 | Jobn Sherman ......-| March 8, 1877 | 
2 Wolcott Feb, 2, | 10 | Louis McLane __. Aug. 2 1831 James Guthrie__. March 7, 1853 24 33 | William Windom.- March 5, 1881 | 
oi Wolcott.._. March 4, 12 | 11} William J. Duane. May 29, 1833 Howell Cobb_.... March 6, 1857 ‘40 34) Charles J. Fi r Oct. 27, 1881 
3 | Dexter. Jan. 1, 1801 12 | Roger B. Taney Sept. 23, 1833 | Philip F. Thomas Dee, 12, 1860 35 | Walter Q. Gresham. Sept. 24, 1884 
4 4 | Albert Gallatin May 14, 1801 18 | Levi Woodbu June 27, 1834 John A, Dix.._... Jan, 11, 1861 | Hugh McCulloch Oct. 2s" 1884 
5 Albert Gallatin. . March 4, 1809 a3 Levi Woodbu: ...| March 4, 1837 Salmon P. Chase. .-| March 7, 1861 || 25 36 Daniel Manning. March 6, 1885 
6 Albert Gallatin _ March 4, 1813 14 14 | Thomas Ewing- -| March 5, 1841 26 Wm. Pitt Fessenden..____ July — 1, 1864 || 37 | Lucien Fatrehild__ --| April 1, 1887 
7 18 | George W. Campbell ..... | Feb. 9, 1814 || 14a Thomas Ewing. April 6, 1841 | 20 | 27 Hugh McCulloch___._. March 7, 1865 || 26 | 83 William Windom_____-.__| March 5, 1889 
6 | Alexander J. Dallas’. Oct. 6, 1814 15 | Walter Rorward . Sept. 18, 1841 Zia | Hugh McCulloch~ April 15, 1865 || 27 39 | John Griffin Carlisle --| March 6, 1893 
7 | Willfam H. Crawford.- Oct. 22, 1816 16} John C. Spencer - March 3, 1843 | 21 28 George 8. Boutwe March 11 25 40 | Lyman J. Gage...._... March 5, 1897 
8 William H. Crawford... March 5, 1817 17 | George M. Bibb_ June 15, 1844 22 29 William A. Richardson..-| March 17,1873 | 
9 William H. Crawford ___ March 5, 1821 || 15 18 | Robert J. Walker March 6, 1845 | 80 Benjamin H. Bristow... _ June 4, ‘1874 | 
aban OF WAR. 
1/ Henry Knox -| Sept. 12, 1789 8 | 11| George Graham, adint.....|_.......--.... 15 22 | William L. Marey____ March 6, 1845 32 William T. Sherman —_____. Sept. 9, 1869 
2 Henry Knox March 4, 1793 12 | John C. Calhoun ___- Oct. 8, 1817 16 23 | George W. Crawford. March 8, 1849 33 William W. Belknap _- Oct. 2, 1869 
2| Timothy Pickering Jan, 2, 1795 9 | Jobn ©. Calhoun... oe March 5, 1821 1Ga | 24 | Charles M Conrad. Aug. 15, 1850 |/ 22 William W. Belknap __ Mareh 4, 1873 
3 | James McHenry . -. Jan, 27, 1796 10 13 | James Barbour _. March 7, 1825 17 25 | Jefferson Davis March 5, 1853 34 Alphonso Taft - ------| March obs 1876 
3 James McHenry 5 March 4, 1797 14 | Peter B. Porter __ May 26, 1828 18 26 | John B. Floy March 6, 1857 35 James D. Came: ron........| May 22, 1876 
4 | Samuel Dexter__. May 13, 1800 || 11 15 | John H. Eaton. March 9 1829 27 | Joseph Holt-. Jan, 18, 1861 23 36 George W. McC March 12, 1877 
5 | Roger Griswold.. _.| Feb. 8, 1801 16 | Lewis Cass___ Aug. 1, 1881 19 28 | Simon Cameron_. ae Male 1861 87 Alexander Ran sey. Dec, 10, 1879 
4 6 | Henry Dearborn - “| March 5; 1801 12 Lewis Cass __ aI Macct a 1833 29 | Edwin M. Stanton_ Jan. 15, 1862 || 24 88 Robert T. Lin March 5, 1881 
5 Henry Dearborn - March 4, 1805 3 17 | Joel R. Poinsett March 7, 1837 || 20 Edwin M. Stanton........| March 4, 1865 || 25 39 William C. Endicott _. March 6 
6 7 | William Eustis__- March 7, 1809 |} 14 | 18| John Bell_.._. March 5, 1841 20a Edwin M. Stanton__. April 15, 1865 26 40 Redfield Proctor _.....____ 8 
8 | John Armstrong. Jan. 13, 1813 14a John Bell____. April 6, 1841 Ulysses S. Grant, ad int.) Aug. 12 1867 27 41 Daniel Scott Lamont _ March 6, 1893 
7 Jobn Armstrong. March 4, 1813 19 | John C. Spencer _ Oct. 12, 1841 Lorenzo Thomas, ad, int..| Feb. 21, 1868 || 28 42 Russell A. Alger _._..__-__| March 5, 1897 
9 | James Monroe_- ...--| Sept. 27, 1814 20 | James M. Porter- March 8, 1843 30 | John M. Schofield May 28, 1 
10 | William H. Crawford ..| Aug. 1 1815 | 21 | William Wilkins _. Feb. 15, 1844 21 31 | John A. Rawlins March 11,1 
SECRETARIES OF THE NAVY. 
ea 1| Renjamin Stoddert -....._- 21, 1798 10 Samuel L. Southard... ____| March 4, 1825 16 | John Y. Mason...._.__.... March 14,1844 25 | George M. Robeson _______ June 25, 1869 
4 Benjamin Stodder A a4, 1801 alt | 8 | John Branch _ — --| March 9, 1829 15 17 | George Bancroft -| March 10,1845 || 22 George M. Robeson ___.___| March 4, 1873 
| 2| Robert Smith _ July 15, 1801 |, 9 | Levit Woodbury — May 23, 1831 John Y. Mason.____ Sept. 9, 1846 || 23 | 26 | Richard W. Thompson____| March 12) 1877 
5 Robert Smith __.. Be Pee nee 12 Levi Woodbury__ March 4, 1833 16 18 | William B. Preston Mare hs, 1549 | 27 | Nathan Goff, Jr._.___- --| Jan. 6, 1881 
6 3 | Paul Hamilton .___. ...--| March 7, 1809 10 | Manion Diekerson_ June 30, 1834 16a | 19) William A. Graham | 24 28 | William H. Hunt .--.| March 5 
4) William Jones -.....-......| Jan. 12,1818 || 13 Mahlon Dickerson March 4, 1837 20 | John P. Kennedy. | da | 29 | William E. Chandler April 
7 William Jones -._...-.-.--- March 4, 1813 11 | James K. Paulding ___. June 25, 1838 ae 21 | James ©. Dobbin. __ 25 30 | William C. Whitney - March 
5 | B. W. Crowninshield ......| Dee. 19, 1814 14 12 | George E. Badger... .| Mareh 5, 1841 18 2 Isaac Toue é 26 | 31 | Benj. F. Tracy - ----| March 5, 
s B. W. Crowninshield March 4, 1817 dha GeOrey E. Badger. April 6, 1841 19 23 | Gideon Well 27 32 | Hilary A. Herbert... .-| March 
6 | Smith Thompson .. Noy. 9, 1818 | 13 | Abel P. Upshur - Sept, 18, 1841 20 Gideon Welles. 28 33 | John D. Long -........__. March 
9 Smith Thompson March 5, 1821 |! 14 | David Henshaw July 24, 1843 || 20a Gideon Welles_.__ | 
7 | Samuel L. Southard __ Sept. 16, 1823 |) 15 | Thomas W. Gilmer - Feb. 15, 1844 |} 21 24 | Adolph E. Borie. March 6, 18 
1 
SECRETARIES OF THE INTERIOR. 
16 1 | Thomas eee March 8, 1849 | 20 John P. Usher March 4, 1865 22 Columbus Delano... March 4, 1873 16 | William F, Vilas... Jan, 16, 1888 
16a | 2} Alex H Sept. 12, 1850 || 20a John P. Usher April 15, 1865 11 | Zachariah Chandler -| Oct. 19,1875 |} 26 | 17] John W. Noble March 5, 1889 
47 | 3] Robert ‘Mocielland = March 7, 1853 7 | James Harlan. May 15, 1865 || 23 12 | Carl Schurz__- March 12,1877 || 27 18 | Hoke Smith __. | March 6, 1893 
18S 4 | Jacob Thompson - March 6, 1857 8 | Orville H. Bro July 27, 1866 || 24 13 | Samuel J. Kirkwoo March 5, 1881 19 | David R. Francis_____ Jan. 15, 1897 
19 5 | Caleb B. Smith.. March 5, 1861 || 21 9 | Jacob D. Cox.. -| March 5, 1869 || 24a | 14 Henry M,. ae April 6, 1882 || 28 | 20 | Cornelius N. Bliss. __..__.| March 5, 1897 
| 6} John P. Usher ___.__ ---| Jan, 8, 1863 10 | Columbus Delano ..---77."] Noy. 1, 1870 || 25 15 | Lucius Q. C. Lamar March 6, 1885 
POSTMASTERS-GENERAL. 
it) 1) Samuel Osgood _.__. Sept. 26, 1789 || 10 John McLean March 4, 1825 17 16 | James Campbell.____- ..-| March 5, 1853 26 | James N. Tyner ___._____ -| July 12, 1876 
2| Timothy Pickering - Aug. 12,1791 || 11 7 | William T. Barry March 9, 1829 18 7 | Aaron V. Brown. March 6, 1857 IAS} David McK. Key - --| March 12, 1877 
2 Timothy Pic March 4, 1798 pw William T. Beers March 4, 1833 18 | Joseph Holt_. March 14,1859 8 | Horace Maynard June 2, 1880 
3 | Joseph Habe Feb. 25, 1795 8 | Amos Kendall. May 1, 1835 19 | Horatio King - Feb. 12, 1861 29 | Thomas L. James March 5, 1881 
3 Joseph Habersham _ March 4, 1797 | 13 Amos Kendal) March 4, 1837 19 20 | Montgomery Mareh5, 1861 Timothy 0. How Dee, 20, 1881 
4 Joseph Habersham _ | 9 | John M, Niles_ May a 1840 21 | William Dennison -| Sept. 24, Walter Q. Gresham - April 3, 1888 
4 | Gideon Granger. 14 10 | Francis Granger March 6, 1841 20 William Dennison .| March 4, 1865 Frank Hatton __. Oct. 14 1854 
5 Gideon Granger_ 4, 1805 1l4da Francis Granger - April 6, 1841 20a William Dennison- .-| April 15, 1865 William F. Vila: March 6 1885 
6 Gideon Granger _ March 4, 1809 1 Charles A. Wickliffe - Sept. 13, 1841 22 | Alexander W. Randall____ July 25, 1866 Don M. Dickinson __. Jan. 16, 1888 
7 5 | Return J. Meigs, J -| Mar. 17, 1814 15 12 | Cave Johnson. March 6, 1845 21 23 | John A. J. Creswell... Mareh5, 1 Jobn Wans k March 5, 1889 
ss Return J. Meigs, Jr. March 4, 1817 16 13 | Jacob Collamer- March 8, 1849 22 John A. J. Creswell. Mare h4, 1878 | Wilson §. 5 ..| Mareh 6, 1893 
9 teturn J. Meigs, J -| March 5, 1821 16a | 14 | Nathan K. Hall - July 23, 1850 24) James W. Marshall_......| July 7, 1874 | | William L. : --| March 1, 1895 
6 | John McLean June 26, 1823 15 | Samuel D, Hubbard _.. -| Aug. 81, 1852 2% | Marshall Jewell......_....| Aug. 24, 1874 |) March 5, 1897 
r 
ATTORNEYS-GENERAL. 
1 1 | Edmund Randolph Sept. 26, 1789 £1 |) William Wirt ..<-..---. zs-<) NOV:, 19, 1817 Nathan Clifford. Oct. 17, 1946 32 | Amos T. Akerman........| June 28, 1870 
2 Edmund Randolph_- -| March 4, 1793 | 9 William Wirt _ -| March 5, 1821 Isaac Toucey_- June 21, 1848 38 | George H, Williams.....__] Dec. 14, 1871 
2} William Bradford Jan. 27, 10 William Wirt _ -| March 4, 1825 16 Reverdy Johnson March, 1849 || 2 George H. Williams. --| Mareh 4, 1873 
3 | Charles Lee Dee, {hep UT 12.) John M. Berrien -| Mareh 9, 1829 164 John J. Crittenden July 22, 1850 34 | Edwards Pierre Bone enh. April 26, 1875 
3 Charles Lee __- March 4, 1797 | 13 | Roger B. Taney -| July 20, 1831 ad 24 | Caleb Cushing... March 7, 1853 85 | Alphonso Taft - May 99° 1876, 
4 | Theophilus Parsons -| Feb. 20, 1801 || 12 Roger B. Taney March 4, 1833 |} 18 25 | Jeremiah S. sla March 6, 1857 || 2¢ 36 Charles Devens a March 12. 1877 
4 5 | Levi Lincoln__ March 5, 1801 44 | Benjamin F. Butler, Nov. 15, 1833 26 | Edwin M. Stantor Dec. 20, 1860 || 24 37 March 5, 188i 
5 6 | Robert Smith _.___ March 3, 1805. 13 Benjamin F. Butler. Mareh 4, 1837 || 19 27 | Edward Bates... March 5, 1861 || 24a | 38 --| Dec. 19 1881 
7| Jobn Breckinridge -| Aug. 7%, 1805 | 15 | Felix Sen Sete -| July 5, 1838 Titian J. Coffey, ad int.| June 22) 18638 25 39 Augustus be “Garland. BAe March 6, 1885 
8 | Caesar A. Rodney - Jan. 28, 1807 | 16 | Henry D. Giipin. -| Jan, 11, 1840 28 | James Speed _. Dec, 2, 1864 || 26 40 H. H. Miller aa Mareh 5, 1889 
6 Cesar A, Rodney - March 4, 1809 14 17 | John’ J. Crittenden - March 5, 1841 || 20 James Speed_. March 4, 1865 || 27 dt Tie hard Olney. : --| March é, 1893 
9 | William Pinkney Dec, 11, 1811 14a John J, Crittenden April 6, 1841 || 20a James Speed April 15, 186 42 | Judson Harmon. June 11, 1895 
7 William Binkney March £ 1818 18 | Hugh S, Legaré__ Sept. 18, 1841 29 | Henry Stanbery July 23, 1866 || 2S | 43 | Joseph McKenna_. March 5 1897 
10 | Richard Rush - ...| Feb. 10, 1814 19 | John Nelson . -| July 1, 1848 30 | William M. Evart .| July 15, 1868 
8 Richard Rush.... _........| Mareh 4; 1817 15 20 | John Y. Mason ___...____.- March6, 1845 || QL 31 | BE. Rockwood Hoa March 5, 1869 
SECRETARIES OF AGRICULTURE. 
25 1 | Norman J. Colman........ Feb, 15, 1889 | 26 [2 2 | Jeremiah M, Rusk ...__. De | 8 Julius Sterling Morton.. {| March 6, 1893 28 4| James Wilson March 5, 1897 


t The larger figures mark the Presidential term in which each Cabinet Officer held his appointment, as shown by the table of Presidents preceding. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


We the People of the United States, in order to form a more perfect Union, 
establish Justice, insure domestic Tranquillity, provide for the common 
defence, promote the general Welfare, and secure the Blessings of 
Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of America. 


ARTICLE. I. 


Section. 1, All legislative Powers herein granted shall be vested in 
a Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House 
of Representatives, 

Secrion. 2. The House of Representatives shall be composed of 
Members chosen eyery second Year by the People of the several States, 
and the Electors in each State shall have the Qualifications requisite for 
Electors of the most numerous Branch of the State Legislature. 

No Person shall be a Representative who shall not have attained to the 
Age of twenty five Years, and been seven Years a Citizen of the United 
States, and who shall not, when elected, be an Inhabitant of that State in 
which he shall be chosen. 

Representatives and direct Taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States which may be included within this Union, according to their 
respective Numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the whole 
Number of free Persons, including those bound to Service for a Term of 
Years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of all other Persons. 
The actual Enumeration shall be made within three Years after the first 
Meeting of the Congress of the United States, and within every subsequent 
Term of ten Years, in such a Manner as they shall by Law direct, The 
Number of Representatives shall not exceed one for every thirty Thousand, 
but each State shall have at Least one Representative; and until such 
enumeration shall be made, the State of New Hampshire shall be entitled 
to chuse three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode-Island and Providence Planta- 
tions one, Connecticut five, New-York six, New Jersey four, Pennsylvania 
eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, Virginia ten, North Carolina five, South 
Carolina five, and Georgia three. 

When vacancies happen in the Representation from any State, the 
Executive Authority thereof shall issue Writs of Election to fill such 
Vacancies. 

The House of Representatives shall chuse their Speaker and other 
Officers; and shall have the sole Power of Impeachment. 

Section. 3, The Senate of the United States shall be composed of 
two Senators from each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six 
Years; and each Senator shall have one Vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in Consequence of the first 
Election, they shall be divided as equally as may be into three Classes, 
The Seats of the Senators of the first Class shall be vacated at the Expira- 
tion of the second Year, of the second Class at the Expiration of the fourth 
Year, and of the third Class at the Expiration of the sixth Year, so that 
one-third may be chosen every second Year; and if Vacancies happen by 
Resignation, or otherwise, during the Recess of the Legislature of any State, 
the Executive thereof may make temporary Appointments until the next 
Meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill such Vacancies. 

No Person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained to the Age of 
thirty Years, and been nine Years a Citizen of the United States, and who 
shall not, when elected, be an Inhabitant of that State for which he shall be 
chosen. 

The Vice President of the United States shall be President of the 
Senate, but shall have no Vote, unless they be equally divided. 

The Senate shall chuse their other Officers, and also a President pro 
tempore, in the Absence of the Vice President, or when he shall exercise 
the Office of President of the United States. 

The Senate shall have the sole Power to try all Impeachments. When 
sitting for that Purpose, they shall be on Oath or Affirmation. When the 
President of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside: 
And no Person shall be convicted without the Concurrence of two thirds of 
the Members present. 

Judgment in Cases of Impeachment shall not extend further than to 
removal from Office, and Disqualification to hold and enjoy any Office of 
honour, Trust or Profit under the United States: but the Party convicted 
shall nevertheless be liable and subject to Indictment, Trial, Judgment and 
Punishment, according to Law. 

Sxcrron, 4. The Times, Places and Manner of holding Elections for 
Senators and Representatives, shall be prescribed in each State by the 
Legislature thereof; but the Congress may at any time by Law make or 
alter such Regulations, except as to the places of chusing Senators, 

The Congress shall assemble at least once in every Year, and such 
Meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, unless they shall by Law 
appoint a different Day. 

Srcrion. 5. Each House shall be the Judge of the Elections, Returns 
and Qualifications of its own Members, and a Majority of each shall consti- 


tute a Quorum to do Business; but a smaller Number may adjourn from 
day to day, and may be authorized to compel the Attendance of absent 
Members, in such Manner, and under such Penalties as each House may 
provide. 

Each House may determine the Rules of its Proceedings, punish its 
Members for disorderly Behaviour, and, with the Concurrence of two thirds, 
expel a Member. 

Kach House shall keep a Journal of its Proceedings, and from time to 
time publish the same, excepting such Parts as may in their Judgment 
require Secrecy; and the Yeas and Nays of the Members of either House 
on any question shall, at the Desire of one fifth of those Present, be entered 
on the Journal. 

Neither House, during the Session of Congress, shall, without the Con- 
sent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other Place 
than that in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 

Section, 6. The Senators and Representatives shall receive a Com- 
pensation for their Services, to be ascertained by Law, and paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States. They shall in all Cases, except Treason, 
Felony and Breach of the Peace, be privileged from Arrest during their 
Attendance at the Session of their respective Houses, and in going to and 
returning from the same; and for any Speech or Debate in either House, 
they shall not be questioned in any other Place. 

No Senator or Representative shall, during the Time for which he was 
elected, be appointed to any civil Office under the Authority of the United 
States, which shall have been created, or the Emoluments whereof shall 
have been encreased during such time; and no Person holding any Office 
under the United States, shall be a Member of either House during his 
Continuance in Office. 

Section. 7. All Bills for raising Revenue shall originate in the House 
of Representatives; but the Senate may propose or concur with Amend- 
ments as on other Bills, 

Every Bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, shall, before it become a Law, be presented to the President of 
the United States; If he approve he shall sign it, but if not he shall return 
it, with his Objections to that House in which it shall haye originated, who 
shall enter the Objections at large on their Journal, and proceed to recon- 
sider it. If after such Reconsideration two thirds of that House shall 
agree to pass the Bill, it shall be sent, together with the Objections, to the 
other House, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by 
two thirds of that House, it shall become a Law. But in all such Cases the 
Votes of both Houses shall be determined by yeas and Nays, and the 
Names of the Persons voting for and against the Bill shall be entered on 
the Journal of each House respectively. If any Bill shall not be returned 
by the President within ten Days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have 
been presented to him, the Same shall be a law, in like Manner as if he had 
signed it, unless the Congress by their Adjournment prevent its Return, in 
which Case it shall not be a Law. 

Every Order, Resolution, or Vote to which the Concurrence of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives may be necessary (except on a question 
of Adjournment) shall be presented to the President of the United States; 
and before the Same shall take Effect, shall be approved by him, or being 
disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two thirds of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, according to the Rules and Limitations prescribed in 
the Case of a Bill. 

Srcrion, 8. The Congress shall have Power 

To lay and collect Taxes, Duties, Imposts and Excises, to pay the Debts 
and provide for the common Defence and general Welfare of the United 
States; but all Duties, Imposts and Excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States; 

To borrow Money on the credit of the United States; 

To regulate Commerce with foreign Nations, and among the several 
States, and with the Indian Tribes; 

To establish an uniform Rule of Naturalization, and uniform Laws on 
the subject of Bankruptcies throughout the United States; 

To coin Money, regulate the Value thereof, and of foreign Coin, and 
fix the Standard of Weights and Measures; 

To provide for the Punishment of counterfeiting the Securities and 
current Coin of the United States; 

To establish Post Offices and post Roads; 

To promote the progress of Science and useful Arts, by securing for 
limited Times to Authors and Inventors the exclusive Right to their 
respective Writings and Discoveries; 

To constitute Tribunals inferior to the supreme Court; 

To define and punish Piracies and Felonies committed on the hich 
Seas, and Offences against the Law of Nations; F 

To declare War, grant Letters of Marque and Reprisal, and make Rules 
concerning Captures on Land and Water; 

To provide and maintain a Navy; 

To make Rules for the Government 


and Regulation of the land and 
naval Forces; 
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To provide for calling forth the Militia to execute the Laws of the 
Union, suppress Insurrections and repel Invasions. 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining, the Militia, and for 
governing such Part of them as may be employed in the Service of the 
United States, reserving to the States respectively, the Appointment of the 
Officers, and the Authority of training the Militia according to the Discipline 
prescribed by Congress; 

To exercise exclusive Legislation in all Cases whatsoever, over such 
District (not exceeding ten Miles Square) as may, by Cession of particu- 
lar States, and the Acceptance of Congress, become the Seat of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and to exercise like Authority over all Places 
purchased by the Consent of the Legislature of the State in which the 
Same shall be, for the Erection of Forts, Magazines, Arsenals, Dock- 
Yards, and other needful Buildings;—And 

To make all Laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
Execution the foregoing Powers, and all other Powers vested by this Consti- 
tution in the Government of the United States, or in any Department or 
Officer thereof. 

Secrion. 9. The Migration or Importation of such Persons as any of 
the States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited 
by the Congress prior to the Year one thousand eight hundred and eight, 
but a Tax or Duty may be imposed on such Importation, not exceeding 
ten dollars for each Person. 

The Privilege of the Writ of Habeas Corpus shall not be suspended, 
unless when in Cases of Rebellion or Invasion the public Safety may 
require it. 

No Bill of Attainder or ex post facto Law shall be passed. 

No Capitation, or other direct, Tax shall be laid, unless in Proportion 
to the Census or Enumeration herein before directed to be taken. 

No Tax or Duty shall be laid on Articles exported from any State. 

No Preference shall be given by any Regulation of Commerce or 
Revenue to the Ports of one State over those of another: nor shall Vessels 
bound to, or from, one State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay Duties in 
another. 

No Money shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in Consequence of 
Appropriations made by Law; and a regular Statement and Account of 
the Receipts and Expenditures of all public Money shall be published from 
time to time. 

No Title of Nobility shall be granted by the United States: And no 
Person holding any Office of Profit or Trust under them, shall, without 
the Consent of the Congress, accept of any present, Emolument, Office, 
or Title, of any kind whatever, from any King, Prince, or foreign State. 

Srcrion. 10. No State shall enter into any Treaty, Alliance, or Con- 
federation; grant Letters of Marque and Reprisal; coin Money; emit 
Bills of Credit; make any Thing but gold and silver Coin a Tender in 
Payment of Debts; pass any Bill of Attainder, ex post facto Law, or Law 
impairing the Obligation of Contracts, or grant any Title of Nobility. 

No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any Imposts or 
Duties on Imports or Exports, except what may be absolutely necessary for 
executing it’s inspection Laws: and the net Produce of all Duties and 
Imposts, laid by any State on Imports or Exports, shall be for the Use of the 
Treasury of the United States; and all such Laws shall be subject to the 
Revision and Controul of the Congress. 

No State shall, without the Consent of Congress, lay any Duty of 
Tonnage, keep Troops, or Ships of War in time of Peace, enter into any 
Agreement or Compact with another State, or with a foreign Power, or 
engage in War, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent Danger as 
will not admit of Delay. 


ARTICLE. II. 


Sxction. 1. The executive Power shall be vested in a President of 
the United States of America. He shall hold his Office during the Term 
of four Years, and, together with the Vice President, chosen for the same 
Term, be elected, as follows 

Each State shall appoint, in such Manner as the Legislature thereof 
may direct, a Number of Electors, equal to the whole Number of Senators 
and Representatives to which the State may be entitled in the Congress: 
but no Senator or Representative, or Person holding an Office of Trust or 
Profit under the United States, shall be appointed an Elector, 

The Electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by Ballot 
for two Persons, of whom one at least shall not be an Inhabitant of the 
same State with themselves. And they shall make a List of all the Persons 
voted for, and of the Number of Votes for each; which List they shall sign 
and certify, and transmit sealed to the Seat of the Government of the 
United-States, directed to the President of the Senate. The President of 
the Senate shall, in the Presence of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, open all the Certificates, and the Votes shall then be counted. The 
Person having the greatest Number of Votes shall be the President, if 
such Number be a Majority of the whole Number of Electors appointed; 
and if there be more than one who have such Majority, and have an equal 
Number of Votes, th:n the House of Representatives shall immediately 
chuse by Ballot one of them for President; and if no Person have a 
Majority, then from the five highest on the List the said House shall in like 
Manner chuse the President. But in chusing the President, the Votes 
shall be taken by States, the Representation from each State having one 
Vote; A Quorum for this Purpose shall consist of a Member or Members 


from twothirds of the States, and a Majority of all the States shall be 
necessary to a Choice. In every Case, after the Choice of the President, 
the Person having the greatest Number of Votes of the Electors shall be 
the Vice President. But if there should remain two or more who have 
equal Votes, the Senate shall chuse from them by Ballot the Vice 
President. 

The Congress may determine the Time of chusing the Electors, and 
the Day on which they shall give their Votes; which Day shall be the same 
throughout the United States. 

No Person except a natural born Citizen, or a Citizen of the United 
States, at the time of the Adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible 
to the Office of President; neither shall any Person be eligible to that 
Office who shall not have attained to the Age of thirty five Years, and been 
fourteen Years a Resident within the United States. 

In Case of the Removal of the President from Office, or of his Death, 
Resignation, or Inability to discharge the Powers and Duties of the said 
Office, the same shall devolve on the Vice President, and the Congress 
may by Law provide for the Case of Removal, Death, Resignation, or Ina- 
bility, both of the President and Vice President, declaring what Officer 
shall then act as President, and such Officer shall act accordingly, until the 
Disability be removed, or a President shall be elected. 

The President shall, at stated Times, receive for his Services, a Com- 
pensation, which shall neither be encreased nor diminished during the 
Period for which he shall have been elected, and he shall not receive within 
that Period any other Emolument from the United States, or any of them, 

Before he enter on the Execution of his Office, he shall take the fol- 
lowing Oath or A firmation:— 

“T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the Office 
“of President of the United States, and will to the best of my Ability, 
“preserve, protect and defend the Constitution of the United States. 

Section. 2. The President shall be Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States, and of the Militia of the several 
States, when called into the actual Service of the United States; he may 
require the Opinion, in writing, of the principal Officers in each of the 
executiye Departments, upon any Subject relating to the Duties of their 
respective Offices, and he shall have Power to grant Reprievesand Pardons 
for Offences against the United States, except in Cases of Impeachment. 

He shall have Power, by and with the Advice and Consent of the 
Senate, to make Treaties, provided two thirds of the Senators present 
concur; and he shall nominate, and by and with the Advice and Consent 
of the Senate, shall appoint Ambassadors, other public Ministers and Con- 
suls, Judges of the supreme Court, and all other Officers of the United 
States, whose Appointments are not herein otherwise provided for, and 
which shall be established by Law: but the Congress may by Law vest the 
Appointment of such inferior Officers, as they think proper, in the Presi- 
dent alone, in the Courts of Law, or in the Heads of Departments. 

The President shall have Power to fill up all Vacancies that may happen 
during the Recess of the Senate, by granting Commissions which shall 
expire at the End of their next Session. 

Srcrion. 3. He shall from time to time give to the Congress Infor- 
mation of the State of the Union, and recommend to their Consideration 
such Measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on ex- 
traordinary Occasions, convene both Houses, or either of them, and in Case 
of Disagreement between them, with Respect to the Time of Adjournment, 
he may adjourn them to such Time as he shall think proper; he shall 
receive Ambassadors and other public Ministers; he shall take Care that 
the Laws be faithfully executed, and shall Commission all the officers of the 
United States. . 

Sxction. 4. The President, Vice President and all civil Officers of 
the United States, shall be removed from Office on Impeachment for, and 
Conviction of, Treason, Bribery, or other high Crimes and Misdemeanors. 


ARTICLE III. 


Sxcrion. 1. The judicial Power of the United States, shall be vested 
in one supreme Court, and in such inferior Courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish. The Judges, both of the supreme 
and inferior Courts, shall hold their Offices during good Behavior, and 
shall, at stated Times, receive for their Services, a Compensation, which 
shall not be diminished during their Continuance in Office. 

Suction. 2. The judicial Power shall extend to all Cases, in Law 
and Equity, arising under this Constitution, the Laws of the United States, 
and Treaties made, or which shall be made, under their Authority;—to all 
Cases affecting Ambassadors, other public Ministers, and Consuls;—to all 
Cases of admiralty and maritime Jurisdiction ;—to Controversies to which 
the United States shall be a Party;—to Controversies between two or more 
States;—between a State and Citizens of another State;—between Citizens 
of different States,—between Citizens of the same State claiming Lands 
under Grants of different States, and between a State, or the Citizens 
thereof, and foreign States, Citizens or Subjects. 

In all Cases affecting Ambassadors, other public Ministers and Consuls, 
and those in which a State shall be Party, the supreme Court shall have 
original Jurisdiction. In all the other Cases before mentioned, the supreme 
Court shall have appellate Jurisdiction, both as to Law and Fact, with such 
Exceptions, and under such Regulations as the Congress shall make. 

The Trial of all Crimes, except in Cases of Impeachment, shall be by 
Jury; and such Trial shall be held in the State where the said Crimes shall 
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have been committed; but when not committed within any State, the Trial 
shall be at such Place or Places as the Congress may by Law have directed. 

Sxcrion. 3. Treason against the United States, shall consist only in 
levying War against them, or in adhering to their Enemies, giving them 
Aid and Comfort. No Person shall be convicted of Treason unless on the 
Testimony of two Witnesses to the same overt Act, or on Confession in 
open Court. 

The Congress shall have Power to declare the Punishment of Treason, 
but no Attainder of Treason shall work Corruption of Blood, or Forfeiture 
except during the Life of the Person attainted. 


ARTICLE, IV. 


Section. 1. Full Faith and Credit shall be given in each State to the 
public Acts, Records, and judicial Proceedings of every other State, And 
the Congress may by general Laws prescribe the Manner in which such 
Acts, Records and Proceedings shall be proved, and the Effect thereof. 

Sxcrion. 2. The Citizens of each State shall be entitled to all Privi- 
leges and Immunities of Citizens in the several States. 

A Person charged in any State with Treason, Felony, or other Crime, 
who shall flee from Justice, and be found in another State, shall on Demand 
of the executive Authority of the State from which he fled, be delivered 
up, to be removed to the State having Jurisdiction of the Crime. 

No Person held to Service or Labour in one State, under the Laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall, in Consequence of any Law or Regu- 
lation therein, be discharged from such Service or Labour, but shall be 
delivered up on Claim of the Party to whom such Service or Labour may 
be due, 

Srcrron. 3. New States may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union; but no new State sha!l be formed or erected within the Jurisdiction 
of wny other State; nor any State be formed by the Junction of two or more 
States, or Parts of States, without the Consent of the Legislatures of the 
States concerned as well as of the Congress. 

The Congress shall have Power to dispose of and make all needful Rules 
and Regulations respecting the Territory or other Property belonging to 
the United States; and nothing in this Constitution shall be so construed 
as to Prejudice any Claims of the United States, or of any particular State, 

Section. 4. The United States shall guarantee to every State in this 
Union a Republican Form of Government, and shall protect each of them 
against Invasion, and on Application of the Legislature, or of the Execu- 
tive (when the Legislature cannot be conyened) against domestic Violence. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
NricHouas GILMAN, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
NatTHANIEL GORHAM, 


Joun LANGDON, B. FRANKLIN, 
Rosr. Morris, 
Tuo: Frrzsmons, 


T Ss NG i lly. 
Rurvus Kine. JAMES WILSON, 


ARTICLE. V. 


The Congress, whenever two thirds of both Houses shall deem it ne- 
cessary, shall propose Amendments to this Constitution, or, on the Appli- 
cation of the Legislatures of two thirds of the several States, shall call a4 
Convention for proposing Amendments, which, in either Case, shall be valid 
to all Intents and Purposes, as Part of this Constitution, when ratified by 
the Legislatures of three fourths of the several States, or by Conventions in 
three fourths thereof, as the one or the other Mode of Ratification may be 
proposed by the Congress; Provided that no Amendment which may be 
made prior to the Year one thousand eight hundred and eight shall in any 
Manner affect the first and fourth Clauses in the Ninth Section of the first 
Article; and that no State, without its Consent, shall be deprived of its 
equal Suffrage in the Senate. 


ARTICLE. VI. 


All Debts contracted and Engagements entered into, before the Adop- 
tion of this Constitution, shall be as valid against the United States under 
this Constitution, as under the Confederation. 

This Constitution, and the Laws of the United States which shall be 
made in Pursuance thereof; and all Treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme Law of the 
Land; and the Judges in every State shall be bound thereby, any Thing in 


| the Constitution or Laws of any State to the Contrary notwithstanding. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Tuomas MIFFLin, 
Gro: CLYMER, 
JARED INGERSOLL, 
Gouy: Morris. 


The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, and the Members 
of the several State Legislatures, and all executive and judicial Officers, 
both of the United States and of the several States, shall be bound by 
Oath or Affirmation, to support this Constitution; but no religious Test 
shall ever be requiredas a Qualification to any Office or public Trust under 
the United States. 

ARTICLE. VII. 


The Ratification of the Conventions of nine States, shall be sufficient 
for the Establishment of this Constitution between the States so ratifying 
the Same. 

Done in Convention by the Unanimous Consent of the States present 
the Seventeenth Day of September in the Year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and Eighty seven and of the Independ- 
ance of the United States of America the Twelfth In Witness 
whereof We have hereunto subscribed our Names. 


GEO WASHINGTON— 
Presidt and deputy from Virginia 


VIRGINIA. 
JAMES Mapison, Jr., 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


Wm. Biovunt, Ricx’>D Dogs Spareut, 
Hu. Wriiiramson. 


Jonn Buarr, 


DELAWARE, 


CONNECTICUT. 
Wm. Samu. JOHNSON, Roger SHERMAN. 
: Gro: Reap, 
NEW YORK. Joun DricKrson, 


ALEXANDER HAmIuTon. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Wrz: Lrvrnaston, 
Wm. Paterson, 


Jaco: Broom. 


JAMES M’Henry 
Danu. CARROLL. 


Davip BREARLEY, 
Jona. Dayton. 


The Constitution was adopted on the 17th September, 1787, by the Convention appointed in pursuance of the resolution of th 
of the Confederation, of the 21st February, 1787, and was ratified by the Conventions of the several States, as follows, 


By Convention of Delaware, on the ith December, 1787. 
is oS Pennsylvania, Gd 12th December, 1787. 
a se New Jersey, zs 18th December, 1787. 
‘43 <e Georgia, vd 2d January, 1788. 
ce as Connecticut, ce 9th January, 1788. 
“ Us Massachusetts, Lp 6th February, 1788. 
Cs se Maryland, Ke 28th April, 1788. 


(Rhode Island was not represented in the Constitutional Convention. 


MARYLAND. 
Dan: or St. THos. JenIrer 


Gunnine BEpDForD, Jun’r, 
RicHarD BaAsserr, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


J. RuTLeper, CHARLES CoTESWoRTH PINCKNEY, 
CHARLES Pinckney, Prerce BUTLER. 


GEORGIA. 
Asr. BaLpwin. 


WILLIAM JACKSON, Secretary. 


WiuuraM Few, 


’ 


Attest: 


e Congress 
viz,: 
By Convention of South Carolina, on the 23d May, 1788, 
Ui ee New Hampshire, os 21st June, 1788. 


(The ninth State to ratify the Constitution, thereby establishing it; see Article VIL.) 


By Convention of Virginia, on the 26th June, 1788. 
qi Se New York, wy 26th July, 1788. 
Oo J North Carolina, es 21st November, 1789. 
ce st Rhode Island, og 29th May, 1790. 


Several of the delegates of other States had left the Convention before it concluded its labors, and 


sonse others did not sign. In all 65 delegates had been appointed, 55 attended, 39 signed.) 


The first sentence, 8rd paragraph, Section 2, Article I, has been superseded by Section 2, Amendment XIV. 
The 8rd paragraph, Section 1, Article I1, has been superseded by Amendment XII, 
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ARTICLES IN ADDITION TO, AND AMENDMENT OF, 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


Proposed by Congress, and ratified by the Legislatures of the several States, pursuant to the Jifth article of the original Constitution. 


ARTICLE I. ARTICLE XII. 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or The Electors shall meet in their respective states, and vote by ballot 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, | for President and Vice-President, one of whom, at least, shall not be an 
or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to | inhabitant of the same state with themselves; they shall name in their ballots 


petition the Government for a redress of grievances. the person voted for as President, and in distinct ballots the person voted 
for as Vice-President, and they shall make distinct lists of all persons 

: ’ ay os at OE 
ARTICLE II. voted for as President, and of all persons voted for as Vice-President, and 


of the number of votes for-each, which lists they shall sign and certify, and 
transmit sealed to the seat of the government of the United States, directed 
to the President of the Senate;—The President of the Senate shall, in pres- 
ence of the Senate and House of Representatives, open all the certificates 
ARTICLE III. and the votes shall then be counted;—The person having the greatest 
number of votes for President, shall be the President, if such number be a 
No Soldier shall, in time of peace be quartered in any house, without majority of the whole number of Electors appointed; and if no person 


the consent of the Owner, nor in time of war, but in a manner to be pre- | have such majority, then from the persons having the highest numbers not 
scribed by law. exceeding three on the list of those voted for as President, the House of 
ARTICLE IV. Representatives shall choose immediately, by ballot, the President. But 

in choosing the President, the votes shall be taken by states, the representa- 
The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, | tion from each state having one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall con- 

and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated, | sist of a member or members from two-thirds of the states, and a majority 
and no Warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported by Oath | of all the states shall be necessary to a choice. And if the House of 
or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be searched, and Representatives shall not choose a President whenever the right of choice 


A well regulated Militia, being necessary to the security of a free 
State, the right of the people to keep and bear Arms, shall not he 
infringed. 


the persons or things to be seized. shall devolve upon them, before the fourth day of March next following, 
aes then the Vice-President shall act as President, as in the case of the death 
ARTICLE V. or other constitutional disability of the President, The person having the 


greatest number of votes as Vice-President, shall be the Vice-President, if 
such number be a majority of the whole number of Electors appointed, 
and if no person have a majority, then from the two highest numbers on 
the list, the Senate shall choose the Vice-President; a quorum for the pur- 
pose shall consist of two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, and a 
majority of the whole number shall be necessary to a choice. But no per- 
son constitutionally ineligible to the office of President shall be eligible to 
that of Vice-President of the United States. 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a Grand Jury, except in 
cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the Militia, when in actual 
service in time of War or public danger; nor shall any person be subject 
for the same offence to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb;, nor shall 
be compelled in any Criminal Case to be a witness against himself, nor be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor shall 
private property be taken for public use, without just compensation. 


ARTICLE VI. ARTICLE XIII. 


In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a Section 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a 
speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and district | punishment for crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, 
wherein the crime shall have been committed, which district shall have been | shall exist within the United States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 
previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause Section 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
of the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses against him; to have appropriate legislation. 

Compulsory process for obtaining Witnesses in his favour, and to have the 
Assistance of Counsel for his defence. ARTICLE XIV. 


Secrion 1. All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and 
ARTICLE VII. subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of 

In Suits of common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed | the State wherein they reside, No State shall make or enforce any law 
twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact | which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any Court of the United | States; nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, 


States, than according to the rules of the common law. without due process of Jaw; nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws, 


ARTICLE VIII Secrion 2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the several 
= J States according to their respective numbers, counting the whole number 

5 ee ee : ? 8 = 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor | of persons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. But when the right 


cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. to vote at any election for the choice of electors for President and Vice- 
President of the United States, Representatives in Congress, the executive 
ARTICLE IX. and judicial officers of a State, or the members of the Legislature thereof, 


eae As ey is denied to any of the male inhabitants of such State, being twenty-one 
The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain rights, shall not be years of age, and citizens of the United States, or in any way abridged, 


construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. except for participation in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of represen- 
tation therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the number of such 
ARTICLE X. male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male citizens twenty-one 

‘ ns years of age in such State. 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, Secrion 3. No person shall be a Senator or Representative in Con- 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or gress, or Elector of President and Vice-President, or hold any office, civil or 
to the people. military, under the United States, or under any State, who, having previ- 

ARTICLE XL. ously taken an oath, as a member of Congress, or as an officer of the 


United States, or as a member of any State Legislature, or as an executive 

The Judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to | or judicial officer of any State, to support the Constitution of the United 
extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted against one | States, shall have engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the same, or 
of the United States by Citizens of another State, or by Citizens or Sub- | given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. But Congress may, by a vote 
jects of any Foreign State, of two-thirds of each House, remove such disability. 
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Sxction 4. The validity of the public debt of tae United States, 
authorized by law, including debts incurred for payment of pensions and 
bounties for services in suppressing insurrection or rebellion, shall not be 
questioned. But neither the United States nor any State shall assume or 
pay any debt or obligation incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion 
against the United States, or any claim for the loss or emancipation of 
any slave; but all such debts, obligations, and claims shall be held illegal 
and void. 


Secrion 5. The Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate 

legislation, the provisions of this article. 
ARTICLE XV. 

Secrion 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. ; : 

Section 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 


The first ten of the preceding amendments were proposed at the first s'ssion of the first Congress, of the United States, 25 September, 1789, and were finally 


ratified by the constitutional number of States, on the 15th day of December, 1791, as follows, viz : 


By New Jersey, 20th November, 1789. 
By Maryland, 19th December, 1789. 

By North Carolina, 22d December, 1789. 
By South Carolina, 19th January, 1790. 


By New Hampshire, 25th January, 1790. 
By Delaware, 28th January, 1790, 

By Pennsylvania, 10th March, 1790. 

By New York, 27th March, 1790. 


By Rhode Island, 15th June, 1790. 
By Vermont, 3 November, 1791. 
By Virginia, 15 December, 1791. 


The eleventh amendment was proposed at the first session of the third Congress, 5 March, 1794, and was declared in a message from the President of the United 


‘States to both houses of Congress, dated 8th January, 1793, to have been adopted by the constitutional number of States. 


The twelfth amendment was proposed at the first session of the eighth Congress, 12 December, 1803, and was adopted by the constitutional number of States in 
1804, according to a public notice thereof by the Secretary of State, dated 25th September, of the same year. 


The thirteenth amendment was proposed at the second session of the thirty-eighth Congress, February 1, 1865, and declared to have been ratified by 27 of the 36 States, 


December 18, 1865. 


The fourteenth amendment was proposed at the first session of the thirty-ninth Congress, June 16, 1866, and declared to have been ratified by 80 of the 36 States, 


July 28, 1868. 


The fifteenth amendment was proposed at the third session of the fortieth Congress, February 26, 1869, and declared to have been ratified by 29 of the 37 States, March 


30, 1870, 


The following is prefixed to the first ten of the preceding amendments: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Begun and held at the City of New York, on Wednesday, the fourth of 
March, one thousand seven hundred and eighty-nine. 


The Conventions of a number of the States, having at the time of 
their adopting the Constitution, expressed a desire, in order to prevent 
misconstruction or abuse of its powers, that further declaratory and restric- 
tive clauses should be added: And as extending the ground of public 
confidence in the Government, will best insure the beneficent ends of its 
institution; 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assembled, two thirds of both Houses 
concurring, That the following Articles be proposed to the Legislatures 
of the several States, as amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States, all, or any of which articles, when ratified by three-fourths of the 
said Legislatures, to be valid to all intents and purposes, as part of the 
said Constitution; viz: 


The following is prefixed to the eleventh of the preceding amendments: 


THIRD CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


At the first session, begun and held at the city of Philadelphia, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, on Monday, the second of December, one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-three. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assembled, two thirds of both Houses 
concurring, That the following Article be proposed to the Legislatures of 
the several States, as an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; which when ratified by three-fourths of the said Legislatures shall 
be valid as part of the said Constitution, viz : 


The following is prefixed to the twelfth of the preceding amendments: 


EIGHTH CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


At the first session, begun and held at the city of Washington, in the 


Territory of Columbia, on Monday, the seventeenth of October, one 
thousand eight hundred and three. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assembled, two thirds of both Houses 
concurring, That in lieu of the third paragraph of the first section of the 
second article of the Constitution of the United States, the following be 
proposed as an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 


and punctuation; it may, therefore, be relied upon as a Standard Edition. 


which, when ratified by three-fourths of the legislatures of the several 
states, shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as part of the said 
Constitution, to wit: 


The following is prefixed to the thirteenth of the preceding amendments: 


THIRTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


At the second session, begun and held at the city of Washington, in the 
District of Columbia, on Monday, the jifth of December, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty-four. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assembled, two thirds of both houses con- 
curring, That the following article be proposed to the Legislatures of the 
several States as an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
which, when ratified by three-fourths of said Legislatures shall be valid to 
all intents and purposes, as a part of the said Constitution, namely: 


The following is prefixed to the fourteenth of the preceding amendments: 


THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


At the first session, begun and held at. the city of Washington, in the 
District of Columbia, on Monday, the fourth of December, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty-five. 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, in Congress assembled, two thirds of both 
houses concurring, That the following article be proposed to the Legisla- 
tures of the several States as an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which, when ratified by three-fourths of said Legislatures, 
shall be valid as a part of the Constitution, namely: 


The following is prefixed to the fifteenth of the preceding amendments: 


FORTIETH CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Ai the third session, begun and held at the City of Washington, in the 
District of Columbia, on Monday, the seventh of December, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty-eight. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assembled, two thirds of both houses con- 
curring, That the following article be proposed to the Legislatures of the 
several States as an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
which, when ratified by three-fourths of said Legislatures, shall be valid as 
part of the Constitution, namely: 


This edition of the Constitution and Amendments has been critically compared with the originals in the Department of State, and found to he correct in text, letter, 


—— ? 
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While the principles were maturing that produced the civil war in 
England, terminated in the execution of Charles L, and placed Cromwell 
at the head of the government, two political parties were formed —the 
Whigs and the Tories—and these were the first known in English literature. 

Both of these names, though given in derision, were accepted by the 
parties to whom they were respectively applied, and became respectable 
terms. 

As a political party name, Dr. Johnson says, “ A Tory means one who 
adheres to the Ancient Constitution of the State, and the Apostolical 
Hierarchy of the Church of England.” 

David Hume, the historian, defines the meaning of the word Whig, 
as “a lover of liberty, though without renouncing monarchy, and a friend 
to the Protestant line.” 

Both the Whigs and Tories had their adherents in the thirteen 
English colonies in America. In the Massachusetts colony there must have 
been a strong Tory element, as it never acknowledged allegiance to Crom- 
well, who represented England under the Commonwealth. 

The restoration, after the death of Cromwell, did not diminish the 
force of Whig principles, which were represented in Parliament by such 
men as Burke, Chatham, and Fox; and, when the French and Indian war 
was in full tide in America, the Tory party in England were opposed to 
the policy of entirely dispossessing the French of Canada. They argued, 
that if the French were left in possession of Canada their menacing atti- 
tude toward the English colonies would place the latter under constant 
obligation to the mother country for assistance in case of an invasion from 
the French and their Indian allies, and thereby assure their permanent 
loyalty. The Whigs opposed this “timid policy,” and demanded a vigor- 
ous prosecution of the war till the French should be dispossessed of 
Canada. This was done in 1760, and the definitive treaty of peace signed 
between the English and the French at Paris in 1763. 

The next year Parliament passed ‘“‘The Declaration Act.” This was 
an enabling act or resolution that Parliament had power to tax the Ameri- 
can colonies. It called forth a mild remonstrance from the House of Bur- 
gesses in Virginia; but the next year the famous Stamp Act was passed, to 
take effect in America, November 1, 1765. The great mass of colonists sud- 
denly became extreme Whigs, while most of the governors, their subor- 
dinates, their social coteries, and a few of the people, such as in our day 
would be called “ fossils,” clung to Toryism, and the “ divine rights of 
kings.” This was the first vital issue of political parties in what is now the 
United States. 

Parliament repealed the Stamp Act the next year after it was passed, 
as a palliative, but accompanied the repeal with imperial demands illy 
suited to heal the wounds that it had made in the American heart; and, 
from that time forward, public opinion grew into broader and more original 
conceptions of liberty throughout the thirteen colonies, till the Massa- 
chusetts colony made a proposition for a conyention of representatives to 
consider the situation. The proposed Congress met in Philadelphia, Septem- 
ber 5, 1774. It adopted a non-importation, non-exportation, and non-con- 
sumption agreement, binding on the colonies, and prepared a petition to 
the king, and an address to the people of Great Britain. The men who 
did this were colonial Whigs, and it is fair to assume that they expected 
the moral support of the great Whig party in England, for they had not 
yet taken any step disloyal to monarchy. But the principles advocated 
by the American Whigs at the Continental Congress of 1774 came to 
maturity in 1776, when the Declaration of Independence was formally 
made; and two years later, July 9, 1778, Articles of Confederation and 
Perpetual Union were signed at Philadelphia. These acts destroyed 
political parties in America. The Whigs were now described as rebels by 
the Tory party of England, and as patriots by those who sympathized 
with them. Of the Tories of America, those who did not leave the country 
or recant had their property confiscated, 

The Revolutionary war followed. Negotiations for the treaty of 
peace at its close were carried on at Paris, and involved issues between 
France and Spain with England, besides the issue of American Inde- 
pendence. 

Before the work could begin, it was necessary to define the Americans 
by some name as a party to treat with, and the question what this should 
be, involved substantially the cause for which the war had been waged 
(the Independence of the United States). 

After great reluctance on the part of the Crown or Tory party, it 
was conceded that the American Commissioners, Messrs. Franklin, Adams, 
Laurens, and Jay, should be treated with as representatives of an 
independent government; for these were the only terms on which they 
would commence negotiations. 

Independence haying been acknowledged in advance, the most 
difficult point remaining to be settled was whether the Tories of America 

should be remunerated for the confiscation and despoliation of their 
property. 


POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


GOVERNMENT. 


The knotty point was finally settled by the assurance on the part of 
the American Commissioners that Congress should recommend to the 
several] States measures of restitution as to confiscated property, “ con- 
sistent with justice and that spirit of conciliation which should prevail on 
return of the blessings of peace.” This closed the negotiations which had 
been so long in progress, and the provisional treaty was signed, November 
13, 1782, by the American Commissioners, and Richard Oswald, on the part 
of England. These preliminary articles being ratified within the time 
specified by their respective governments, the definitive treaty was signed 
for the United States by Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, and John Jay, 
and for England by David Hartly, at Paris, September 3, 1783. 

This was the last act by which the Americans were cut loose from 
political parties in England. 

During the entire course of the war the plan of union between the 
States after peace should be proclaimed, had not been considered; nor was 
such a plan considered for some years after the treaty of peace had been 
signed, and certain national contingencies had forced the question on the 
States. Then the problem to be solved was, How could civil rights be 
secured without taking steps which might lead to monarchy ? 

Since the authority of the mother country had been set aside, the 
citizen, in his loyalty to his State, was slow to acknowledge a power 
above it. 

During this period of transition in the pathway of the nation, the 
course of events brought up issues and conditions favorable to a controlling 
influence over all the States, in the form of a constitution. Accordingly, 
the initiatory steps for forming one were taken during a session of tke 
Continental Congress, convened March 3, 1786. 

The immediate events which had induced Congress to recommend a 
constitution, were the difficulties in prevailing upon State legislatures to 
devise methods whereby to raise money to pay their respective shares of 
the expenses of the General Government, and especially to make provision 
to pay the pnblic debt, 

In Massachusetts, a mob, under the leadership of Daniel Shays, 
assembled to oppose the collection of this debt, and prevented a session of 
the supreme court at Worcester. This proceeding, together with the 
failure of Congress to induce the different State legislatures to act with 
sufficient promptness to meet public exigencies, which alike affected the 
welfare of the whole, had the effect to impress upon the public mind the 
force of the arguments used by Hamilton, Adams, Jay, and others. 

Pending these efforts to create a public opinion in favor of the desired 
end, accusations were made against those engaged in such advocacy, that 
a constitutional monarchy would be the final result ; and it is not strange 
that such criticisms were called forth by a people jealous of any infringe- 
ment on their liberty, as were the old soldiers of the Revolution. 

The debates, while the Constitutional Convention was in session, had 
the effect to formulate two political parties —the Federalists and the 
Anti-Federalists; the later assumed the name Republicans about 1791. 

The first Wednesday in January, 1789, was appointed for the choice 
of electors for President and Vice-President of the United States, accord- 
ing to the forms of the new Constitution; and the first Wednesday in the 
following February was set for the voting of the electors, 

They were 69 in number, each of whom voted for Washington for 
President; John Adams received 34 votes for Vice-President, and there 
were 35 scattering votes for other candidates. 

Owing to the tardiness of the officials, the inauguration did not take 
place till April 30. New York was selected as the place for the session of 
this Congress. 


FIRST ADMINISTRATION. 


Washington selected for his Cabinet, Alexander Hamilton (Federalist), 
for the Treasury Department; General Henry Knox (Federalist), for the 
War Department; Thomas Jefferson (Anti-Federalist), for Secretary of 
State; Edmund Randolph (Anti-Federalist), for Attorney-General; and 
John Jay (Federalist), for Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 

An extra session of Congress was called, and ten amendments to the 
Constitution, subsequently ratified by the States, were made. The object 
of them was to guarantee freedom of speech and the press, and secure 
religious freedom. It was due to Anti-Federal influence that these 
amendments were made. It is true that the extreme Anti-Federalists 
opposed these amendments; but they did it on the ground that they were 
not a sufficient safeguard to secure the objects intended, These extrem- 
ists wanted what they termed a bill of rights, as a safeguard against mon- 
archy, 

An act regulating commerce was passed at this session, and also a 
tariff bill, the latter approved July 4, 1789. The object of this tariff was 
stated to be “for the encouragement and protection of manufacturers,” 
although it was barely sufficient for revenue purposes. 
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The first regular session of Congress met at Philadelphia, January 4, 
1790. The great business before it was, what disposition to make of the 
public debt. Of this there were three kinds—the foreign debt, largely due 
France; the home debt, greatly depreciated in value; and the debts incurred 
by the States for carrying on the war. 

To the payment in full of the first, there was no dissenting voice; as 
to the second, there was a division of opinion, on the ground that those 
who held the claims had bought them for a trifle; but a bill to pay them 
in full finally passed both houses. The third class of debts, having been 
contracted by the States involved a position which might compromise the 
doctrine of State rights, by the way of precedent, if the General Govern- 
ment alone assumed the responsibility of settling them. It was, in reality, 
taking it out of the power of the State to compromise its debt, or to modify 
or repudiate it if so disposed. The principle that the State was not to 
control its own obligations, was opposed by the Anti-Federal party, who 
were tenacious defenders of State rights, and uncompromising foes to cen- 
tralized power. 

Heretofore, every debate and contest had been confined to general 
principles. The Federalists had adopted a Constitution, and their plan had 
been opposed by extremists for reasons already stated, and some of those 
who had advocated it had been accused of laying plans to drift the coun- 
try back into a monarchical government. 

The moderate men of the opposition, who subsequently were called 
Anti-Federalists, and ultimately Republicans, did not oppose the Constitu- 
tion, but demanded the fullest guarantees for liberty in every sense in its 
provisions. 

Both the extremists and the moderate men (now in the Republican 
harness), worked together against the bill for Congress to assume the State 
debts, and it failed to be passed till two Anti-Federalists deserted their 
party and voted for it. Their incentive to do this was to secure Federal 
votes by way of barter toward iocating the Capitol at Washington. This 
was the first strict party vote ever obtained in Congress. 

The second session of Congress met at Philadelphia, December 6, 1790. 

The principal business of this session was to charter a United States 
Bank, with a capital of $10,000,000; $2,000,000 of which was to be sub- 
scribed for by the United States. The Republicans opposed the bill, but 
the Federalists were sufficiently strong to pass it by a good majority. 

Both parties supported Washington for his second term, but each 
selected its own candidate for Vice-President. 

John Adams was candidate for the Federalists, and George Clinton 
for the opposition, who were still officially styled Anti-Federalists. 

Washington’s vote was unanimous; and Adams was elected by a vote 
of 77 against 50 for Clinton, 4 for Jefferson, and 1 for Aaron Burr. The 

-successful candidates were sworn into office March 4, 1793. 


SECOND ADMINISTRATION. 


The most pressing duty incumbent upon the second administration, 
was to inaugurate a system of commercial intercourse with foreign nations, 
securing to the United States the best terms possible with them to accept 
her produce. 

War between England, Austria, Prussia, Sardinia, and the United 
Netherlands on one side, and France on the other, was begun soon after 
the second term of Washington had commenced. The treaties of alliance 
between France and the United States, as well as the strong affection for 
the French nation, so universal in the country, set the heart of America on 
fire, and what added fuel to the flames was the fact that the English nation 
had insulted America by impressing her sailors into her own service. Be- 
sides this, she had, contrary to the treaty of 1783, held Detroit and other 
posts on the lakes, refusing to give them up, and had through her agents 
furnished hostile Indians with arms wherewith to fight the border men. 
For these reasons the majority of the American people would have gladly 
made common cause with France in the war in which she was engaged 
with England. In such a resolution the Anti-Federal party were foremost, 
at least among the people. But the Federal administration, although in 
full sympathy with France as a nation, had prudence enough to avoid an 
alliance with her headlong revolutionists, and by so doing entangling itself 
in a war with Europe, to which her own effective force could add but little 
weight; and Washington promptly issued a proclamation of neutrality, 
much to the disgust of the extreme Republicans. Pending this pivotal 
state of affairs in both Europe and America, Genet, the agent of the revo- 
lutionary government in France, arrived in the United States, with his 
credentials as minister. He was received with popular enthusiastic dem- 
onstrations of welcome, not only as the representative of honored France, 
but of Republican principles in Europe. He was also received by the 
administration in his official capacity, thereby acknowledging the new 
government of France as de facto. 

The present complications in the affairs of Europe were considered 
as affording a good opportunity for America to renew her attempt to make 
a commercial treaty with England, a resultso much needed to afford an 
outlet for her produce. Accordingly, Washington sent John Jay on this 
special mission to the Court of St. James. 

Mr. Jay was favorably received at the English Court, and effected a 
treaty with it, securing reciprocal and perfect liberty of commerce between 
the British dominions in Europe and the United States; also direct trade 
with the East Indies. The English also agreed to give up the western 
posts in the United States on condition that the payment of Ante-Reyolu- 
tionary private debts should be guaranteed by the United States Govyern- 


ment, the debtors of which were solvent. Many other minor points were 
also conceded favorable to America; but the most important one was not 
conceded, which was the British assumed right of search and impressment 
of American seamen. F é : 

Washington did not hesitate to ratify the treaty notwithstanding this 
omission; and the consequence was, that the Anti-Federalists gained 
great strength, for the general dissatisfaction as to the so-called “ ignomini- 
ous” result of the treaty was almost universal. ' 

Meanwhile, Genet had succeeded in enlisting privateers to prey on 
English Commerce. Lies ; 

This called forth protests from England, and the administration were 
obliged to request the French government to recall Genet or take the 
consequences of a war with that power, It chose the former alternative, 
though it cost the Federal party much political prestige ; and, notwith- 
standing it still remained in power for one more administration, it never 
regained, during this time, the numerical strength it bad lost. 

At the head and front of the opposition to the Federalists stood 
Thomas Jefferson. He began by being moderate in his opposition, espe- 
cially in the position he took in matters of public policy. He was in favor 
of a constitution, and even favored the policy of asking of France the 
recall of Genet; but he had opposed the banking policy and other Federal 
measures, whenever they, in his estimation, unnecessarily abridged either 
individual or State rights. 

As the second term of Washington was drawing to a close, and the 
practical good effects of Jay’s treaty grew more and more manifest, per- 
sonal respect for him gathered force, and in the popular heart there seemed 
to be a dread of inaugurating a partisan campaign in the next Presidential 
election, and Washington was urged by both parties to accept the nomi- 
nationforathirdterm. This he declined, and on September 17, 1796, issued 
his famous farewell address, which document, though not designed to 
influence the next election, probably saved the Federal party from defeat. 

At that early date no provision had been made for making Presidential 
nominations; but common consent that John Adams was the true repre- 
sentative of the Federal party, placed him in their front rank, second only 
to Washington, and the press and club-rooms confirmed him as candidate 
for President; and Thomas Pinckney, for like causes, was the Federal 
candidate for Vice-President. 

Thomas Jefferson was the embodiment of Republicanism, and next to 
him was Aaron Burr. 

The election took place in November, 1796; and when the votes of 
the electoral college were counted in February succeeding, 71 votes were 
cast for Adams, 68 for Jeéferson, 59 for Pinckney, 30 for Burr, and 2 for 
Washington, and a few scattering. Jefferson, having the next highest 
number of votes to Adams, was, by the existing law, the Vice-President- 
elect, while Adams was President. 

The two were sworn into office March 4, 1797. 


THIRD ADMINISTRATION, 


On assuming the responsibilities of President, Mr. Adams found 
fresh foreign complications gathering about the political horizon of 
America. The people of France, as well as her revolutionary government, 
felt deeply wounded that Genet’s plans had miscarried in America, and 
laid the whole blame to the government, which was Federal. Nor did 
they hesitate to condemn the Federal party in America in insulting terms, 
while they expressed sentiments of confidence and affection for the 
American Republicans. 

So hostile was the attitude of the French government toward America 
that it refused to receive her Minister, and, in March, passed a decree 
annulling the treaty of 1778. This act was followed by an attack on 
American vessets by French cruisers, many of which were sent into French 
ports and detained on various pretenses, as to carrying contraband 
goods, ete. 

Jay’s treaty of 1794, since its good results to America had been real- 
ized, had somewhat softened the asperities of the Americans, especially of 
the Federalists, toward England, and produced a partial comity of interest 
between the two countries. Such a result was particularly offensive to 
France, as anything which would favor England, with whom she was at 
war, would injure her. Meanwhile, the Republicans of America had a 
decided leaning toward French interests, despite commercial or pecuniary 
questions, and in the Fifth Congress of the United States, November 13, 
1797, the Republican members voted against a bill for arming vessels to 
defend American commerce against French spoliation. 

Pending this misunderstanding between the two governments, 
repeated acts of French aggression on American commerce, together with 
the firmness of the administration to resist them, had the effect to enforce 
Republican acquiescence to the defensive policy of the administration, even 
if war should result, and appropriations were made to raise an army and 
equip a fleet to be used against France, should diplomacy prove unayail- 
ing. 

Although the Republican party had at last acquiesced in the action 
taken by the Federal administration, yet the Democratic clubs still con- 
tinued to use their utmost influence to cireumyent the policy of the 
administration by appealing to the chivalric sentiment of the country, 
based on principles of gratitude toward France for past services. 

It was suspected that, through these clubs established in America by 
Genet, the revolutionary government of France aimed at nothing less than 
an appeal to the people of the United States to reverse the Federal policy 
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and bring the country into an alliance with the French, even by revolu- 
tionary means if necessary. 

To meet this supposed danger a bill was passed through both houses 
of Congress, called the “ Alien and Sedition Laws,” giving the President 
power to banish from the country anyone whom he considered dangerous 
to the peace, or to fine and imprison such persons as should be supposed 
guilty of conspiring together to oppose any measure of the Government. 

The Republicans opposed this bill, and made it the occasion of renew- 
ing their charges of despotism against the Federalists; and not without 
effect, for such a stretch of authority injured the Federal cause and 
emboldened the opposition. But if the Federalists had made a mistake in 
this questionable stretch of authority, the Republicans soon made one also 
quite as untimely, in passing the Virginia, and, soon afterward, the Ken- 
tucky, resolutions; for, although they were passed by but two State legis- 
latures, the whole Republican party were held accountable for them. 

These resolutions held that the alien and sedition laws were uncon- 
stitutional, and that the States ought not to be bound by them, and their 
general tenor set the National Government at defiance by holding up the 
supremacy of the States. 

Thus matters stood while the revolutionary wave sweeping over 
France was at its height. After the fires of liberty had become burnt out, 
like a spent volcano, Napoleon stepped in, and restored despotism on a 
brilliant though transient tenure. 

As soon as the French saw the true situation in America, it was 
apparent to them that there was no issue between the two nations, but 
that there had been an issue between the Jacobins of France and the Fed- 
eral administration. The former were now crushed in the fall of Robes- 
pierre, their leader; and the French nation made overtures of peace to 
America, which were hailed with joy by every class, and resulted in a 
treaty, called “‘ The Convention of 1800.” 

Adams was now near the end of his term. 
tive of the Federal party, and its last President. But the mission of this 
party now seemed ended. It had brought the American Revolution 
gloriously through all the dangers that bad threatened it from within and 
without, and it had united the nation under a Constitution, 

During its last session the Sixth Congress nominated candidates for 
President and Vice-President to succeed Messrs, Adams and Jefferson. 

The Federalists nominated Mr, Adams for President a second term, 
and ©, CO. Pinckney, of South Carolina, for Vice-President. The Republi- 
cans nominated Thomas Jefferson, the present Vice-President, for Presi- 
dent, and Aaron Burr, of New York, for Vice-President. 

The popular election, which took place at the appointed time, was 
very evenly balanced between the two parties, and, but for a quarrel 
between Mr. Adams and Mr. Hamilton, would probably have gone in 
favor of the Federalists; but, when the votes of the electoral collere were 
counted, in February, 1801, there were for Jefferson 73, for Aaron Burr 
73, for Adams 65, for Pinckney 64, and for Jay 1. 

No single candidate having a higher number of votes than any other, 
there was no choice, and the election went to the House of Representa- 
tives. Here, again, no choice was made at the first balloting; but after six 
days ten States voted for Jefferson, and four for Burr, and two voted blank. 

This elected Jefferson President and Burr for Vice-President, who 
were sworn into office on the 4th of March following. 

The prolonged contest in the House over this election led to the 
adoption of the 12th amendment of the Constitution, which provides that 
votes shall be direct for President and Vice-President. 


He was a true representa- 


FOURTH ADMINISTRATION. 


The election of a Republican as President was a grievous disappoint- 
ment to the leaders of the old Federal party, who beheld in Jefferson an 
able captain at the head of a popular element, who might lead the country 
into excesses in democracy inconsistent with the dignity of the governing 
power as well as the best interests of the nation. 

Jefferson made a moderate use of his power, refusing to remove Fed- 
eralists from offices which they had filled with satisfaction, except in cases 
where Adams, his predecessor, had made appointments after the result of 
the election had been known. He also pardoned such as had been con- 
victed and imprisoned under alien and sedition laws; but these laws were 
soon to expire by limitation, when no farther use could be made of them 
to imprison persons suspected of plotting against the Government, nor 
could they be longer used as an issue with the Federalists. ; ; 

The struggle which had begun in Europe during the administration of 
Adams, with but a brief cessation, was still gathering force and assuming 
larger proportions. As it went on, it created issues before the American 
Government difficult of solution, even had these issues not been question- 
able ones between the Federalists and the Republicans of America as to 
the line of policy to be pursued to meet them. But as to this policy the 
two parties were divided, which complicated the foreign policy with 
partisan entanglements at home. a ; 

Jay’s treaty of 1794 with England was the work of the Federalists, 
opposed by the Republicans. But the convention of 1800 with France 
was the result of Republican influence, assisted by the Federalists, and 
ratified by Jefferson’s administration. Neither of them had been more 
than a transient relief to America, who soon saw in the gigantic struggle 
now going on between France and England, her inability to preserve her 
own rights as a neutral on the high seas. 


But before these issues had matured, one result of the war between 
England and France was to enable America to purchase Louisiana of 
France, which embraced New Orleans and the entire territory between the 
Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains. 

The chief reason why the French government sold it to the United 
States was to prevent England from wresting it from her, which she could 
have done by means of her superior navy any time after Nelson’s victory 
at Trafalgar. 

The insignificant sum for which it had been purchased ($15,000,000), 
together with the advantages growing out of its possession by assuring to 
the Americans the possession of the mouth of the Mississippi, were strong 
points wherewith to glorify the new Republican administration. 

Jefferson was elected for a second term by an overwhelming majority, 
having received 162 votes in the electoral college of February, 1805. 
George Clinton was elected Vice-President by the same number, while 
Charles C. Pinckney and Rufus King, the Federal candidates had but 14 
votes. ‘ 


FIFTH ADMINISTRATION. 


In the three Federal and one Republican administrations which had 
passed, the two political parties of the United States had become well 
defined, and the Federalists, though never again destined to come into 
power, nevertheless exerted a potent influence in national politics. They 
embraced (in common parlance) the most respectable portion of the people 
—the clergy of all denominations, the most noted lawyers, the wealthiest 
merchants, and all that class of men who are slow to oppose the “ powers 
that be.” 

On the other hand, the Republicans were composed of the active 
spirits of the country—men who cared little for inherited name or fame ; 
men who gloried in their own individuality, and valued everything for 
what it showed itself to be, stripped of the garb of pretension, 

The Republicans had in their ranks the masses who belonged to no 
church and had no faith to defend. All those who had embraced the cause 
of the French revolution were Republicans, The men of quick impulses 
and salient points of character were Republicans, while the men of more 
immutable thought were Federalists. 

The treaty of 1794 with England, as far as it affected commerce, 
expired by limitation in 18025; consequently, America was without any 
commercial treaty with England. Neither with France was there any 
treaty which affected commerce, the convention of 1800 not having made 
provision for its interest. Therefore, American trade with both of these 
countries rested on transient acts of Parliament with the one, and French 
decrees with the other. American vessels, bound for French ports, were 
liable to seizure by English cruisers, and if sailing for English ports were 
liable to seizure from French eruisers, in both cases providing they did not 
conform to the arbitrary rules, or pay the excessive tributes imposed on 
them. 

In this emergency, Jefferson, in 1806, appointed James Monroe and 
William Pinckney as Commissioners to the Court of St. James, to make a 
treaty with England. On the 31st of December, this end was effected on 
very favorable terms to the United States, commercially ; but even through 
the utmost exertions of the American Commissioners, the English Com- 
missioners, Lords Holland and Auckland, could not be prevailed upon to 
concede the right of search on the part of England, and Jefferson refused 
to ratify this treaty, for the reason thut it lacked the concession of this 
right. 

This gave offense to the Federalists, who claimed that it was better 
than no treaty, and it caused great dissatisfaction in the New England 
States, whose commercial interests demanded the encouragement of foreign 
trade. 

The next great event during the administration of Jefferson was the 
attack of the British frigate, Leopard, upon the United States ship, the 
Chesapeake, off Hampton Roads, in June, 1807, and taking from her deck 
of four English seamen, and impressing them into the British service, In 
this) encounter, three American seamen had been killed and eighteen 
wounded. : 

The Americans, without distinction of parties, were deeply wounded 
at this insult offered to their flag. The British promptly offered repara- 
tion, but refused to relinquish their rights to search American vessels. The 
ground on which they claimed this right was, that it was their only way 
to reclaim deserters from the British service who had enlisted in the 
American service, 

The administration passed the embargo act on the 18th of December, 
1807, as a retaliatory measure for this outrage. The substance of this act 
was to prohibit vessels within the jurisdiction of the United States from 
sailing for foreign ports. 

Hopes were entertained that this stoppage of the supply of American 
provisions would force England to terms, but these hopes were not realized. 
Very little notice was taken by England of this new act of the American 
administration, On the contrary, its effect was a grievous recoil on Amer- 
ican commercial interests, and the Federal party, especially in the New 
England States, raised an effective clamor against the Republicans for a 
measure that had proved so disastrous to the commercial interests of the 
country. 

Only a few weeks after the embargo act had been passed, news came 
that British orders in council had already been issued, bearing date of 
November, 1807, to the effect that “ All trade directly from America to 
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every port and country of Europe, at war with great Britain, is totally pro- 
hibited.” Many other conditions and requirements as to American’ com- 
merce, equally humiliating, accompanied these orders, 

Previous to the issuing of the British orders, the decrees of Berlin, and 
later those of Milan, had been issued by Napoleon ; and, while they aimed 
a blow at British commerce, they also disregarded the rights of neutrals. 

The only reason why they were not as detrimental to American com- 
merce as the British orders, was because the English navy, since Nelson’s 
victory at Trafalgar, had swept the French navy from the ocean, and ren- 
dered it impossible for France to put in practice those effective blockades, 
and that censorship of foreign commerce, intended by her decrees, 

The embargo act had been passed by a strict party vote, the Federal- 
ists having opposed it. The New England States were almost unanimous 
against it, because it sacrificed their interests to what the Republicans 
claimed to be a necessary foreign policy wherewith to force the English to 
make a treaty favorable to the United States. 

So great was the pressure brought to bear upon the administration 
from this quarter for its repeal that on the eve of Jefferson’s administration, 
March 1, 1809, an act was passed by Congress called “The Non-intercourse 
Law.” It was intended as a substitute for the embargo, on the following 
condition, to wit: “ Thatif England and France would both repeal 
their restrictions on American Commerce, then the United States would 
repeal both the embargo and non-intercourse acts.” 

Much fruitless diplomacy between England and America grew out of 
this proposition, but no relief; and affairs began to wear a serious 
aspect in New England, showing deep discontent, and harsh accusations 
against the Republicans were made for having passed the embargo act, 
claiming that it was done as a vindictive measure against the Federalists 
of New England. 

While these political issues had been pending the Presidential election 
had come off, and its results had shown that the Republican policy, though 
strongly opposed by the commercial classes, had been vindicated by 
the popular vote of the State. 

The Republican candidates were James Madison, for President, who 
received 122 electoral votes, and George Clinton, for Vice-President, who 
received 113 electoral votes, 

The Hederal candidates were C. C. Pinckney, for President, who 
received 47 electoral votes, and Rufus King, for Vice-President, who 
received 47 electoral votes. Besides these, there were some scattering 
votes for other candidates, 

The successful candidates were sworn into office March 4, 1809. 


SIXTH ADMINISTRATION. 


Ever since the fall of the Federal party and the accession of the 
Republican party to power, it is manifest that the principal issue between 
the two parties had been as to the policy to be pursued by which to avert, 
or at least mitigate, the disadvantages to American trading interests as 
neutrals. The last thing the Federalists wanted was war, by which to 
accomplish such an end; and, inasmuch as the foreign policy of the Repub- 
licans had been substantially “ peace at any price,” the two parties were 
agreed on this point; and here it is proper to mention that the great weight 
of historical evidence goes to show that the “popular heart” wanted war 
with England throughout all these past years of humiliation at her hands, 
and that the Republican administration held this “ popular heart” in 
abeyance to its fiat through prudential motives. 

But a change of foreign policy was demanded during Madison’s first 
term, The war spirit that had long been maturing could be restrained no 
longer. 

Pending this agitation, Mr, Erskine, the English Minister to America, 
in April, 1809, by virtue of instructions from the English Court, made a 
proposition to the President, to the effect that if the United States would 
repeal the non-intercourse act, the English orders in council, of which the 
Americans complained, should be revoked. This proposition was hailed 
with delight by the chief executive, and he hastened to give it force by a 
proclamation. All that was wanting now to restore quiet was its ratifica- 
tion by the English government, On the following July dispatches came 
that the happy compromise had failed to be ratified, on the ground that 
Mr. Erskine had exceeded his instructions in some of the provisionary 
details of the article in question. The failure of these pacific negotiations 
disappointed everybody, and political historians agree that the war of 1812 
was the result, 

The little ripple of discontent toward France, that had appeared dur- 
ing her Jacobin rule, had long since subsided in the popular mind, and 
there was a wave of sympathy for her in the Republican ranks, notwith- 
standing her decrees operated against the rights of American commerce, 
To foster this feeling, on the 5th of August, 1810, M. de Champagny, the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, made an offer to the American. Minis- 
ter in Paris, General Armstrong, to the effect that the Berlin and Milan 
decrees should be revoked on two conditions, one of which demanded an 
obligation on England that she should repeal her orders in council, and 
the other an obligation on the part of America that she should repeal her 
non-intercourse laws. This proposition was promptly submitted to the 
English Court; but it was declined on the ground that, in its estimation, 
Napoleon had no intention to repeal his offensive decrees in their applica- 
tion to England. 

A complicated war of diplomacy followed without improving the situa- 
tion, till a formal declaration of war against Engiand was made June 18, 


1812. This step was not strictly a party measure, though the opposition 
to itin New England was strong and emphatic, and Federal members 
from this quarter published a protest against it. The governors of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut called in question the constitutional right 
of the President to call her militia out of the State, unless in case of an 
invasion. f 
The result of the next Presidential election vindicated the war policy, 
there being in the electoral college 128 votes for Madison, a second term, 
and for Gerry, the Republican candidate for Vice-President, 131 votes; 
while Clinton, the Federal candidate for President, had but 89 votes, and 
Ingersoll, the Federal candidate for Vice-President, had but 86 votes. 
Madison and Gerry were inaugurated March 4, 1813. 


SEVENTH ADMINISTRATION. 


Although the great majority of the Federalists opposed the war, 
no violent or illegal action was taken by them. John Adams, who might 
justly be called at this time the greatest surviving light of the Federalists, 
gave the war his zealous support. As it progressed, the opposition to it 
diminished ; but there were certain grievances growing out of it, of which 
the people of New England complained; and to mitigate these real or 
supposed ills the Hartford convention assembled, December 15, 1814, 
comprising delegates from various parts of New England. 

It sat several days in secret session, for which, if for no other reason, 
its members were accused of treasonable designs, and everyone connected 
with it became politically ostracized forever thereafter. Its proceedings 
were not published till 1833, at which time its secretary, Theodore Dwight, 
revealed its acts in a history setting forth the policy of the preceding 
Republican administrations, particularly that of Jefferson, in a very 
disparaging light. He comes far short of having proved his charges 
against the Republicans, but has succeeded, in the estimation of most 
people, in exonerating the convention from the charge of treason. 

After the war had progressed two years, negotiations for peace were 
begun at Ghent, in Belgium, in August, 1814. The articles of peace were 
signed December 24, 1814, by the American Commissioners, John Quincy 
Adams, Albert Gallatin, James A. Bayard, Henry Clay, and Jonathan 
Russell, and by Lord Gambier, Henry Gouldburn, and William Adams, on 
the part of England. The treaty was duly ratified by both countries. It 
settled no point in dispute in theory, but practically settled all of them 
except the still debatable northeastern and northwestern boundary line 
between the two nations. It did another thing, which was to soften 
partisan asperities in America, and to pave the way for the “era of good 
feeling” which characterized the second administration of Monroe. 

The United States had crossed swords with England, and had more 
than sustained her military reputation on both land and sea. Moreover, 
the administration had demonstrated its discretion in diplomacy, in its 
firmness on certain issues in the decision of which it held the controlling 
power, and by its silence on other issues which time would solve in favor 
of the United States. All political parties shared in the national pride. 

The experiences of the late war had shown the necessity of national 
money, as wars always do; and one of the first things to be done after 
peace had been restored was to make provision for this requirement. 
Hamilton had planned the National Bank of 1790. It had answered the ends 
for which it was intended, and went out of existence in 1811, which was 
the limited time of its charter. At this date an attempt to re-charter it had 
failed by one vote. The Republicans had opposed it from the first ; but 
now, April 10, 1816, largely through Republican influence, a National 
Bank was chartered for twenty years, with a capital of $35,000,000, of 
which one-fifth was to be subscribed by the Government. 

A revision of the tariff formulated into a bill was also passed during 
this session. It increased the tariff on articles of coarse woolen manu. 
facture, chiefly through Republican influence and against the votes of the 
Federalists, 

The next Presidential election was now at hand, and when the votes 
were counted in the electoral college, James Monroe, the Republican can- 
didate for President, had 183 votes, and Daniel D, Tompkins, candidate 
for Vice-President, had the same number. Rufus King, Federal candidate 
for President, had 34 votes, while a few votes each were given to different 
Federal candidates for Vice-President. 

The successful candidates were inaugurated March 4, 1817. 


EIGHTH ADMINISTRATION. 


The first work of this administration was to settle international issues 
that, in consequence of the war with England, had grown into being with 
the Spanish government, as to the infringement of national rights by the 
military forces of Florida, and also some issues with England not provided 
for in the treaty of Ghent. On February 22, 1819, a treaty was made 
with Spain by which the United States acquired Florida for $5,000,000. 
This involved no partisan discussion, but the next year (1820) the question 
as to the admission of Missouri as a slave State gave force and form to the 
anti-slavery struggle, destined at a later date to transcend all other party 
lines. 

Mason and Dixon’s line, which divided the State of Maryland from 
Pennsylvania, and extended westerly along the Ohio River, was the 
acknowledged dividing line between free and slave States. This division 
had been sanctioned by the ordinance of 1787, which had excluded slavery 
from all territory north of the Ohio River, and no constitutional objections 
had been made to the restrictive clause in that ordinance, But now a 
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large pecuniary interest in slaves had grown up in the South, and with ita 
disposition to defend that interest. To this end, when the people of 
Missouri Territory, in 1819, applied for admission into the Union as a slave 
State, the ablest advocates on each side, in their masterly style, defined 
their positions on this question, and exhausted the logic of language to 
harmonize public policy, individual rights, State rights, and constitutional 
rights together — one party seeking to do this with a clause restricting 
slavery in the State applying for admission, and the other without it, 

It was nearly two years before the question was decided, and in this 
issue threats of disunion were unhesitatingly made by some of the South- 
ern members. Nor were these threats without effect on the minds of some 
of the Northern members, who ultimately voted for the compromise bill, 
rather than risk the consequences. 

The compromise, by which the bill was passed, was, that henceforward 
all territory west of Missouri and north of the parallel of 36° 30’ should 
be free from slavery, 

No political party fully represented either side of this issue, in its first 
incipiency, although, of the few Federal Senators and Representatives then 
in Congress, the majority were against the admission of Missouri as a slave 
State. On the other hand, the Republicans, or Democrats, as they had by 
this time been sometimes called, were largely in favor of admitting the 
State without restrictions. On this side, the Southern States were united 
irrespective of parties, the opposition coming entirely from the North, 
also almost irrespective of parties, 

Ever since the adoption of the Constitution, in 1787, the terms “Strict 
Constructionists” and ‘Loose Constructionists” had been in vogue. 
They had been used more in a descriptive sense than as defined party 
names; although the loose or liberal constructionists had been chiefly 
found in the Federal ranks, because they had been the advocates of a 
United States Bank, protective tariff, and internal improvements. 

The Anti-Federalists and their successors, the Republicans, had 
objected to these measures on the ground that the Constitution authorized 
no such responsibilities, in its strict construction, and only by a loose con- 
struction of its powers could the United States adopt them. Hence the 
origin of these terms. 

In the convulsive issue just passed as to slavery in Missouri, these 
terms had been applied in the settlement of a more irritating problem than 
ever before, the advocates for slavery having made it the occasion of bitter 
attacks on their opponents, on the ground of violating the rights of the 
Constitution by their loose construction of its meaning and intent, in guar- 
anteeing the rights of each State to make its own laws. The friends of 
freedom retorted, that the true policy of the Government, as to creating 
or admitting more slave territory, had been forecast when the ordinance of 
1787 had excluded slavery forever from all the territory north of the Ohio; 
and on that ground claimed to be strict constructionists. 

The question, whether a United States Bank, protective tariff, and 
internal improyements were in accordance with a strict construction of con- 
stitutional powers or not, was subsequently settled in the affirmative, 
though prior to the settlement of the question, as to whether the Con- 
stitution had power to limit slavery. 

During the late struggle Henry Clay had made himself very popular 
in the South, first by his favoring the admission of Missouri without the 
restricting clause in question, and next by his able and timely advocacy of 
the compromise on which the issue was settled, During the whole con- 
test he had been Speaker; but at the next session he resigned on account of 
private affairs, and John W. Taylor, of New York, was chosen to fill his 
place. Mr. Taylor was the embodiment of one of those abolition Whigs of 
a twenty-year later day, who cared more for his convictions than for his 
party. He was opposed to the extension of slavery, and was in favor of 
internal improvements and a protective tariff; and his election as Speaker 
may be reckoned as the first sign of disaffection in the Republican ranks, 
from which ultimately the Whig party germinated. His election was 
exceedingly offensive to the Southern States. 

The election was now at hand, and the count of the electoral votes 
for President showed 235 for Mr. Monroe and one for John Quincy 
Adams. Daniel D. Tompkins, the same Vice-President elected with Mr. 
Monroe for the first term, had 215 votes for re-election, and 14 votes were 
scattering. 

On March 5, 1821, Monroe and Tompkins were inaugurated. 


NINTH ADMINISTRATION, 


Mr. Monroe’s second term opened with an “era of good feeling ”— an 
expression then applied to it which has descended into history. The 
Missouri compromise had quieted any apprehensions of immediate danger 
to the slavery interests at the South ; and the opponents of slavery felt an 
assurance that the compromise, that had reserved all territory north of 36° 
30’ to free States, as settlements advanced, would ultimately give a sufli- 
cient preponderance to free State interests to subordinate the slaye-holding 
interests to their dictation. 

The discussions during the first Congress of this administration (which 
was the Seventeenth) were chiefly between the strict and the loose con- 
structionists, as to tariff and internal improvements; and these partook 
somewhat of a local character—the South being opposed to a protective 
tariff—and John C. Calhoun was their exponent. Daniel Webster also 
opposed a protective tariff without some modifications. Mr. Monroe him- 
self, who had hitherto been a strict constructionist, at this time modified his 
views to accommodate the increasing demands from the Northern States, 


that Congress should do something to protect their interests. Their com- 
merce had diminished to an insignificant fraction of what it had been when 
Europe was ablaze with war, and their manufacturing interests had equally 
suffered. Under this strain a tariff bill passed both houses, but by a bare 
majority; and was signed by the President. It slightly increased the 
duties on articles of American manufacture, and operated as a palliative. | 

For the first time an issue involving a policy as to alliances with 
American republics now came before Congress. At the suggestion of 
Bolivar, ex-president of Colombia, a convention of representatives from 
the Central and South American republics had been invited to meet at 
Panama, to consider measures wherewith to resist Spain in her determina- 
tion to retain her American possessions by force of arms; and the United 
States was invited to send commissioners to this convention. The Presi- 
dent had already expressed an opinion, in his message to Congress, to the 
effect that the United States ought to resist any foreign attempts to estab- 
lish governmental authority in North or South America; and from the 
senatorial discussions on the “Panama Mission,” the following is the 
substance of the position then taken by the United States, historically 
known as the “ Monroe Doctrine”: that governments, de facto, in North 
or South America, even though under a foreign crown, at peace with the 
United States, should be acknowledged; and that the United States 
should not make entangling alliances with European nations; but it 
should not allow them to conquer any part of the soil of North or South 
America, and establish a government over it, , 

There was only one political party at this time, and the succeeding 
Presidential election was necessarily a choice of such men as, in the 
opinion of the electors, were the best representatives of the paramount 
interests of the country. A caucus for nominating candidates had been 
called by Congress ; but it was a failure, so few had attended it. Henry 
Clay, Speaker of the House, William H. Crawford, Secretary of the 
Treasury, John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State, and Andrew Jackson, 
were the leading candidates for President; while John C. Calhoun was 
supported by a large majority for Vice-President. There were then 261 
electors ; and of these, 99 voted for Jackson, 84 for John Quincy Adams, 
41 for Crawford, and 37 for Clay. For Vice-President, 182 votes were 
east for Calhoun, and 78 for various other candidates, This elected Cal- 
houn ; but no one candidate for President having a majority over all 
the others, no choice was made, and the election went to the House of 
Representatives, who were to elect a President from the three who had the 
highest number of votes at the electoral college convened in February, 
1825, succeeding the November election of 1824. There were then 24 
States, of which 13 voted for Adams, 7 for Jackson, and 4 for Crawford, 
after having a long and earnest debate on the issue. Adams and Cal- 
houn were inaugurated March 4, 1825. 


TENTH ADMINISTRATION. 


The era of good feeling which had characterized Mr. Monroe’s second 
administration had now vanished, and partisan lines were being drawn 
through various divergences in opinion as to public policy. 

The Federalists were no more ; but the impress they had left on the 
heart of the country still lived among the moderate men of the times, and 
had the effect to so construe the powers of the Constitution as to enable 
Congress to adopt a progressive system of public improvements and a pro- 
tective tariff. 

Mr. Adams belonged to the Republican party ; but both himself and 
Henry Clay represented the elements out of which the Whig party was 
now springing into life. 

When the House of Representatives had voted by States and elected 
Mr. Adams as President, the States choosing Clay electors had voted for 
him, thereby giving him a majority. This aroused the indignation, not 
only of the States which had voted for Clay electors, but of the Democrats 
or extreme Republicans of the great universal whole, as the country was 
supposed to be —the unit of Republican ideas. But Mr. Adams appointed 
Mr. Clay as Secretary of State, and then this indignation was intensified. 
Both gentlemen were accused of having made a corrupt bargain to insure 
Mr. Adams’ election. The term “ Adams and Clay faction” was frequently 
applied to those who were in sympathy with them during the various 
attempts which were made at this time to inaugurate a system of internal 
improvements. But this “faction,” as it was called, finally triumphed, 
during the first session of the Twentieth Congress, when the tariff of 1828 
was passed, giving manufacturers still greater protection. 

The country was now again systematically divided into two political 
parties, which were apparently balanced, with comparative equality as to 
numbers. Adams was the acknowledged leader of the new party, which, 
though standing on the platform of the subsequent Whig party, styled 
itself National Republican. Jackson was the champion of the old trunk of 
the party that dated its patent as an inheritance from Jefferson; and this 
party bore the name Democrat. The time for selecting candidates for 
the next Presidential election was at hand. The system of national con- 
ventions now in use had not been adopted ; but in lieu of it the different 
State legislatures made nominations, and common consent informally 
accepted them. Hitherto, Congress had made the nominations, and the 
result had been that twice the election had been thrown into the House — 
the last time with suspicions of corruption. 

Andrew Jackson for President, and John C. Calnoun for Vice-Presi- 
dent, were the nominees of the Democrats ; and John Quiney Adams for 
President, and Richard Rush, of Pennsylvania, for Vice-President, were 
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nominated by the National Republicans. In February, 1829, the electoral 
votes were counted, showing for Jackson 178 and for Adams 83. Cal- 
houn had 171 votes and Rush 83. The popular vete was 647,231 for 
Jackson, and 509,097 for Adams. Jackson and Calhoun were inaugurated 
March 4, 1829. 


ELEVENTH ADMINISTRATION. 


Andrew Jackson was one of those dashing geniuses who was born to 
command and to win popular favor. Everybody could approach him on 
terms of equality; but nobody could control him. He had plenty of 
moral and physical courage, was aggressive in his policy, and unshaken in 
his convictions. He seemed an incarnate model of democracy in its 
extremest attributes. Jackson began his administration by a sweeping 
removal from office of nearly 500 persons, including postmasters whose 
political opinions had been opposed to democracy. Up to this time the 
removals from office in former administrations had been as follows : By 
Washington, in eight years, nine, one of which was for defaleation; by John 
Adams, in four years, ten, one of which was for defalcation 3 by Jefferson, 
in eight years, thirty-nine ; by Madison, in eight years, five, three of which 
were for defaleation ; by Monroe, in eight years, nine, six of which were 
for causes not political ; by John Quincy Adams, in four years, two, both 
of which were for causes not political. 

At the opening of the Twenty-first Congress, which was the first one of 
Jackson’s administration, three problems were before the nation—the tariff 
question, the internal-improvement question, and the banking question, 
The old Federal party had been from the first in favor of all of them, as 
indispensable to the good of the nation ; and they had all been opposed by 
the National Republicans, but adopted reluctantly, when an overwhelming 
popular will demanded them. On the subject of banking, Jackson, in his 
first message, took ground unfriendly to the United States Bank, that had 
been chartered in 1816 for twenty years, by saying that it had failed in 
“establishing a uniform and sound currency,” and suggested in place of it 
a national bank, “founded on the eredit of the Government and its 
revenues.” In the same message he recommended a distribution among 
the States of the surplus public moneys coming from the tariff, as a means 
whereby internal improvements could be made, thereby avoiding the 
infringement of “a questionable constitutional right” of Congress to make 
appropriations for such purposes. On the tariff question he said that “ the 
rule to be observed in graduating the duties upon foreign products, was 
that which would place our own in fair competition with them.” 

Notwithstanding Jackson’s unfriendly policy toward the United States 
Bank, at the next session a bill to re-charter it passed both houses ; but he 
vetoed it July 10, 1832. 

The tariff of 1828, which was higher than any former one, was now 
the fixed law of the land; but it produced great discontent in the South, 
among the very men who were the extreme partisans of democracy. Cal- 
houn, the Vice-President, was the exponent of the principles of these men, 
and at a later date in Jackson’s first administration the collision between 
the two came. But while the Calhoun policy was maturing, a new 
question was sprung upon the country by Mr. Foote, of Connecticut. The 
substance of Mr. Foote’s proposition was a bill conditionally to limit the 
sale of public Jands, for prudential reasons ; but extreme constructions of 
it had resulted in partisan recriminations, and brought into the debate on 
it issues not contemplated in the framing of the bill, Mr. Hayne, of South 
Carolina, made a partisan speech, in which he advocated the policy of inyest- 
ting each State with the ‘‘ control of all the public lands within its respective 
limits.” He opposed the policy of “creating a great national treasury from 
the State, public lands, or other sources. *  * It would bea fund for 
corruption, fatal to the duration of our institutions, and to the sovereignty 
and independence of the State.” 

Daniel Webster replied to Mr. Hayne in a speech which has become 
famous as a landmark in the political records of the United States. This 
great senatorial debate fairly reopened the State rights doctrine issue, 
which had slumbered since the promulgation of the Virginia and Kentucky 
resolutions in 1798-99. 

At the next session Calhoun’s nullification policy as to State rights, 
together with some disputes between himself and Jackson growing out of 
the Seminole war, ended in the breaking up of Jackson’s Cabinet and 
estranging the friendship of these two distinguished exponents of democ- 
racy—the one, Mr. Calhoun, in his extreme fidelity to State rights, 
announcing a principle destined to be settled ultimately by the sword ; and 
the other, Jackson, not venturing over that line of demarkation which 
could only be defined by the same power. Calhoun demanded the repeal 
of the tariff of 1828, and threatened secession as an alternative. As an 
offset to this aggressive position, Jackson, on December 16, 1832, issued a 
proclamation to the people of South Carolina, accusing the nullifiers of 
treason, and warning them of the fatal consequence of this course if they 
did not desist. He also put a naval force into Charleston Harbor as an 
earnest of his intention to enforce obedience from the malcontents. 

Meantime a new tariff bill was passed, abating the rates from the 
tariff of 1828; and the next year (1833) Clay’s compromise tariff bill was 
passed, providing for a gradual reduction in rates until 1842, after which 
only 20 per cent. on all importations should be paid. Jackson signed both 
of these bills, and the nullifiers subsided into peace, 

For the next Presidential election there were three political parties in 
the field. The Democrats, the National Republicans, or Whigs, and the 
Anti-Masons. The latter party was created by the abduction of Wm, Mor- 


gan, of Batavia, N. Y., from his home, in September, 1826. He had pub- 
lished a book claiming to have exposed the secrets of Free Masonry. 
Bills of indictment were found against several persons engaged in the 
abduction, two of whom had been punished by imprisonment. The affair 
caused an intense excitement, and became the nucleus for a new political 
party, which discriminated against Masons as public officers, and in the 
coming tripartite contest for President of the United States their influence 
was felt. 

The Democrats throughout the entire country had early nominated 
Jackson by common consent as candidate for a second term. But candi- 
dates for the Presidency had now, for the first time, to be nominated by 
national conventions held for that special purpose. Baltimore was the 
place fixed upon by each of the three political parties for holding these 
conventions respectively. That of the Anti-Masons came off first, the time 
of whose meeting was in September, 1831. Wm. Wirt, of Virginia, was 
their candidate for President, and Amos Ellmaker, of Pennsylvania, for 
Vice-President. The entire party, with few exceptions, were composed of 
National Republicans, y 

In the succeeding month the National Republican convention met and 
nominated Henry Clay for President, and John Sergeant, of Pennsylvania, 
for Vice-President, Internal improvements, banking, and a protective 
tariff constituted the features of the policy which they advocated; and they 
did not hesitate to declare it in their platform, which was the first time any 
party had dared to take such a step, so great had the hesitancy hitherto 
been in the popular mind to advocate such a policy. 

The Democratic convention met in March, 1832. It had only to con- 
firm the nomination of Jackson; and Martin Van Buren, of New York, was 
nominated for Vice-President, thereby rebuking the Calhoun faction, 
which had defeated his appointment as Minister to England. 

The popular election came off the following November; and, when the 
votes of the electoral college were counted the succeeding February, in 
1833, Jackson had 219 and Van Buren only 189, the Pennsylvania electors 
having given their support to Wm. Wilkins, of their own State. Clay and 
Sergeant had each 49 votes, and Wirt and Ellmaker, the Anti-Masonie 
candidates, 7 votes each, which were from Vermont electors. South Caro- 
lina cast her 11 yotes for John Floyd, of Virginia, and Henry Lee, of 
Massachusetts. 

The popular vote for Jackson was 687,502, and for Clay 530,189. 
Jackson and Van Buren were inaugurated March 4, 1833. 


TWELFTH ADMINISTRATION. 


At the opening of this administration the conscience of the nation, as 
to the justice of slavery, began to make itself manifest, The right of a 
State to hold slaves was not considered an infringement of the Constitution, 
but its right to demand of other States the rendition of fugitives from 
slavery was called in question. It was also claimed that Congress had 
power to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, and these points were 
the skirmishing lines of the great conflict about to be precipitated upon 
the nation. 

The United States Bank question was the great problem on the hands 
of the administration— all the more difficult of solution because there was, 
at this time, a clear majority in both houses in favor of the bank, and 
renewed efforts were constantly made to re-charter it, in order to have it 
continued in existence after the expiration of its original charter, which 
would expire in 1836. By the provisions of the charter of the bank, in 
1816, the public funds were to be deposited in it, and could only be 
removed by order of the Secretary of the Treasury, and even by him only 
if the bank was not considered safe after an examination of its assets and 
liabilities. McLane, the Secretary, was requested by Jackson to make no 
more deposits of public funds in the bank in question. Accordingly, he 
first took measures to ascertain the securities on which the bank rested, 
and the result was, that the liabilities of the bank amounted to $37,296,950, 
and the fund to meet them amounted to $79,593,870. The Committee on 
Ways and Means, at the same session of Congress, reported the securities 
of the bank to amount to $43,000,000. McLane refused to remove the 
deposits, and at the next session of Congress, which was in May, 1833, 
William J. Duane was appointed by Jackson to succeed him. He, like 
his predecessor, refused to remove the deposits. He was promptly 
removed, and Roger B. Taney put in his place. The latter concurred with 
Jackson in his opinion as to the propriety of removing the deposits, and, 
agreeably to his wishes, distributed them among such State banks as were 
selected by him as fiscal agents of the Government. The removal created 
intense hostility against Jackson in the minds of the Whigs; but the 
destruction of “the monster,” as Jackson called the bank, was popular 
with the rank and file. Henry Clay introduced into the Senate resolutions 
to the effect that, in the removal of the deposits, the President “has 
assumed upon himself authority and power not conferred by the Constitu- 
tion.” Thomas H. Benton opposed the resolutions ; but they passed the 
Senate by 26 ayes to 20 noes. Jackson felt this blow sensitively. He struck 
back by a protest, and a subsequent session carried a resolution through 
the House “ that the bank ought not to be re-chartered.” In former mes- 
sages Jackson had advocated the plan of distributing the public money in 
the United States Treasury among the States. At this juncture, Henry 
Clay introduced aresolution into the Twenty-third Congress to distribute the 
proceeds from the sale of public lands among the States. This measure 
was opposed by the leading Democrats, although it was a popular one, 
Benton spoke against it with great vehemence, and Jackson did not now 
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advocate the bill, but had misgivings as to its propriety. Clay pressed the 
matter with his usual ardor, and procured its passage, in a modi- 
fied form, at the next session. It passed the Senate by a vote of 38 for, 
to 6 against it, and the House by 155 votes against 38, Jackson signed it 
with reluctance ; but, had he not done So, it would, nevertheless, have 
become a law by the same vote by which it had passed, By its provisions, 
the distributed funds were lent to the States instead of being given to them. 
This measure of Mr, Clay ultimately brought strength to the Whigs, and 
gave point to their opposition to the Democrats. But ere the ultimate 
result of the financial measures of the administration was reached, other 
events entered into the arena of American politics. 

The United States, in the treaty by which Florida had been acquired 
of Spain in 1819, relinquished to that power the country lying between the 
Sabine River and the Rio Grande, called Texas. The inhabitants of this 
territory were largely composed of a nondescript class of adventurers from 
the United States, preserved by the leaven of such men as Sam Houston, 
Moses Austin, and some newspaper reporters from New York. 

Slavery had been early introduced in Texas while under the govern- 
ment of the Mexican republic, which did not recognize this institution. 
There is evidence that, ever since 1807, Southern propagandists had, 
through Aaron Burr and others, contemplated either the annexation of 
Texas or a separate confederacy including it. 

Texas proclaimed her independence March 2, 1836. War with Mex- 
ico ensued, and numbers of sympathizers went from the Southern States to 
assist the Texans. The war was begun during Jackson’s second term; 
and he said in his message, Hands off, but took no steps to prevent rein- 
forcements to the Texans from the United States from crossing the border. 
The Texan war for independence was hailed by Southern statesmen as a 
happy solution of Calhoun’s problem, how to offset growing free States 
with slave States of equal magnitude. The policy challenged the opposi- 
tion of Webster, John Quincy Adams, and other great Whigs, and was 
doubly offensive to the Abolitionists; nevertheless, the Texan cause gained 
ground until the independence of Texas was acknowledged by the United 
States, during the last session of Congress, in Jackson’s second term. 

Jackson’s administration was now drawing to a close. Both his 
terms had been marked by decisive acts that left their impress on the 
nation, to be felt long after his death. Martin Van Buren was a confiden- 
tial friend and adviser of Jackson, and it was through his influence that he 
was made the candidate for his place. 

The nominating convention met in Baltimore, May, 1835, and Mr. 
Van Buren and Richard M. Johnson became the Democratic candidates. 
No platform was adopted, the party having a declared policy that was well 
known, It was hostile to banks, high tariff, and internal improvements at the 
public expense. The Whig policy involved grand schemes of speculation, in 
which banks, high tariff, and internal improvements were to be necessary 
factors. The Democrats were then under a systematic party drill, but the 
Whigs were not. The latter scattered their forces on several candidates 
nominated by different interests, local and political, including in their 
ranks Anti-Masons and Abolitionists. When the electoral college met, in 
February, 1837, and the votes were counted, for President, Van Buren had 
170 votes, and for Vice-President Johnson had 147. The Whig candidates 
were William H. Harrison for President, who had 73 votes. Daniel Web- 
ster, candidate for the same office, had 14 votes. Francis Granger, candi- 
date for Vice-President, had 77 votes, John Tyler had 47 votes for the 
same office, There were other scattering votes on both sides; but no 
choice being made for Vice-President, Johnson was elected by the Senate. 
The popular vote for the Democratic ticket was 761,549. That of the 
Opposition was 736,656. 

Van Buren and Johnson were inaugurated March 3, 1837. 


THIRTEENTH ADMINISTRATION. 


Van Buren’s administration opened with all the prestige that Jackson 
had earned at the hands of his constituency— powerful in numbers and 
demonstrative in action. The policy of Jackson had been sanctioned by 
Congress; and, on assuming the responsibilities of it, Van Buren declared 
his intention to “ follow in the footsteps of his illustrious predecessor.” 

Through Jackson’s influence, Congress had failed to re-charter the 
United States Bank, at the expiration of its old charter in 1836, and, con- 
sequently, its circulation of $35,000,000 had been withdrawn. Meantime 
a large number of small banks had sprung up throughout the country to 
take its place, and had more than doubled the amount of currency in cir- 
culation, imparting a speculative and reckless tendency to trade. The 
country was flooded with paper money; and, when specie began to be 
demanded, it was found difficult to obtain. 

The recoil came in 1837, immediately following the incoming of the 
new administration. Never before in the history of the country had such 
a transition from apparent prosperity to a fatal prostration of business been 
experienced. Even the “pet banks” in which public funds had been 
deposited, were obliged to suspend specie payments. Mr, Clay’s bill, by 
which the public funds had been distributed to the States, prevented large 
sums from being deposited with these institutions. Another measure, for 
which Jackson alone was responsible, aggravated the situation, and became 
a strong point for the Whigs to make against the Jacksonian policy. It 
was the specie circular, ordering the public land office to receive nothing 
but gold or silver in payment for lands. This was the most prominent 


cause that forced even the “pet banks” ultimately to suspend, so great had 
been the drain on them for specie wherewith to buy public land. 


The consequence was that the sale of public lands diminished, and 
loud complaints grew out of the sudden difficulties that fell across the path 
of the pioneer who wished to emigrate into the Western wilds for the 
laudable purpose of making a home for his family. In casting about for 
relief from this tremendous strain, Van Buren called an extra session of 
Congress, which met on the first Monday of September, 1837. 

During the session of the Twenty-third Congress, in 1833-34, Mr. Gor- 
don, of Virginia, had proposed a plan for the safe-keeping of the public funds, 
when they had been removed from the United States Bank, according to 
the recommendation of Jackson, It was to place them in the hands of fis- 
cal agents, who were to give bonds for the faithful performance of their 
official obligations. The proposed plan provided for the whole revenue 
from customs, public lands, and other sources, all of which was to be paid 
in gold or silver, and held in a sub-treasury. This plan, at that time, 
received its strongest support from the Whigs; but it failed to become a 
law. 

In his message at the opening of the extra session, Van Buren recom- 
mended it as the best disposition to be made of the public funds, probably 
hoping that, as it was originally a Whig measure, it would meet the appro- 
bation of that party and help to silence the clamor that was now raised 
against the Jacksonian Democracy, of which Van Buren had assumed the 
responsibility. He showed his consistency by recommending a complete 
divorcement of bank and state, even going so far as to suggest an exclu- 
sive metallic currency. “Down with the banks” became a watchword 
among the extreme Democrats; while the leading Whigs — “aristocrats,” as 
they were dubbed by the Democrats — raised a hue and cry against the 
sub-treasury scheme and held Jackson as personally responsible for the 
financial ruin in which the country was whelmed. The proposed sub- 
treasury bill passed the Senate by a bare majority, and was defeated in the 
House through Whig influence ; but in lieu of it a bill passed both houses, 
directing the Secretary of the Treasury to receive the notes of specie- 
paying banks in payment for public lands. But the drain upon these 
banks for specie, with which to buy public lands, soon caused their 
suspension of specie payments, and this measure failed to bring relief. 

In the next Congress (the Twenty-fifth) an attempt was made by the 
Calhoun Democrats to annex Texas to the United States, but the measure 
was defeated by the Webster Whigs. The Seminole war in Florida, then in 
progress, was a measure to vindicate slavery, and created angry discussions. 

The Twenty-sixth Congress opened December 2, 1839. The Whigs had 
gained in strength and numbers in the House; and, after an acrimonious con- 
test, R. M. T. Hunter, a Whig, was chosen Speaker. He was in favor of the 
sub-treasury scheme, and the passing of the sub-treasury bill during this 
session gave the Democrats encouragement. Though the financial crisis 
had affected all classes, the old-time Democrats adhered to their original 
policy. The promises of specie currency were a flattering prospect ; and 
so confident were some of them, that they made it a rule to demand specie 
for whatever they had tosell. On the other hand, the banking and trading 
men of the country, and all that class who favored public improvements at 
the expense of the state, who were in favor of a high tariff and high prices 
for speculative advancement, were banded together as “Whigs” in a firm 
alliance in opposition to the policy of Democracy, especially that of the 
Jacksonian type. In the ranks of the Whigs were the anti-slavery advo- 
cates, the Anti-Masons, and theorists of every type. The Jacksonian 
Democrats were pre-eminently “practical politicians.” Both sides went 
into a systematic party drill for the coming contest. Contrary to the 
expectations of the Whigs, the Abolitionists determined to organize into a 
distinct party ; but this movement was everywhere looked upon as idle 
and unimportant. The Whig national convention met at Harrisburg, Pa., 
December 4, 1839. It adopted no platform ; was silent on the subject of 
slavery ; but, in order to secure Southern support, after having nominated 
William Henry Harrison as candidate for the Presidency, nominated John 
Tyler for Vice-President. Except Calhoun himself, they could not have 
selected a man who better represented Southern principles. Clay failed 
to receive the nomination for two reasons: The Anti-Masons were then a 
power in the North. Clay wasa Mason, and to nominate him would forfeit 
their vote, General Jackson’s success had been attributed to his military 
fame, and Harrison’s military reputation was expected to accomplish a like 
result. The Anti-Slavery convention was held at Albany, April 1, 1840. 
In it the Liberty party was organized, and James G. Birney was nominated 
as the candidate for President, and Thomas Earle candidate for Vice- 
President. The Democratic c avention was held at Baltimore, May 5, 
1840. It showed no disposition to tone down or modify the policy of 
Jackson, denying the constitutional right of Congress to levy a distinct- 
ively protective tariff, and also denying its right to make internal improve- 
ments at the expense of the public treasury, or to re-charter a national 
bank ; it also denied the right of Congress to interfere with slavery in the 
States —a right that even the Liberty party did not then claim. They 
renominated Van Buren and Johnson. 

The contest that followed was an exciting one. It was in the main 
between the wealth-producing interests on one side, and, on the other, the 
more conservative classes, The issue at stake between the two prominent 
parties brought the best talent of the country into the arena. Thurlow 
Weed, editor of the Albany Evening Journal, and Hezekiah Niles, editor 
of Niles’ Register, were the two great journalistic exponents of Whig 
principles ; and the former (Mr. Weed), having been attracted to the force 
of Horace Greeley’s editorials in the New Yorker, went to him, and 
secured his services to the cause of the Whigs and their tariff policy ; and 
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young Greeley was made the editor of the Log Cabin, published under 
the auspices of the Whig State Committee of New York. 

The popular election passed off in November, 1840, amid the vocal 
din of Whig Loy Cabin songs, interlined with something about hard 
cider and Harrison’s latch-string always hanging outside of the door, while 
the Democrats were almost as talkative about “Diek Johnson” having 
slain Tecumseh at the battle of the Thames, the truth of which assertion 
the Whigs called in question. When the electoral votes were counted, 
the following February, 1841, they stood: For Harrison and Tyler, 234; 
for Van Buren, 60; for Johnson, 48. There were some scattering votes 
for Vice-President. The popular yote was more nearly equal ; being for 
Harrison, 1,275,017; for Van Buren, 1,128,702. Democratic electors were 
chosen from two Northern and five Southern States, while nineteen States, 
of which six were Southern States, chose Whig electors. The Liberty 
party carried no State, but polled a popular vote of 7,609. 

Harrison and Tyler were inaugurated March 4, 1841, and the Whigs 
were jubilant ; but their victory was compromised, if not practically lost 
by the death of Harrison, one month after his inauguration, 


FOURTEENTH ADMINISTRATION, 


At the opening of Harrison’s administration there was a Whig major- 
ity in both houses, and sweeping reverses of Jackson’s policy were expected. 
Such a change was foreshadowed in the message of the new President. 
An extra session of Congress was called to meet May 31, 1841; but Har- 
rison’s death took place, April 4, and Mr. Tyler became President. 

A bill to abolish the sub-treasury scheme passed both houses, and 
was signed by the President. According to the Whig programme the 
next work to be done was to establish a United States Bank, and a 
bill was drawn up for one with a capital of $30,000,000, the institution to 
be called “ The Fiscal Bank of the United States.” Its capital stock was 
to be inereased to $50,000,000 if necessary. The bill passed the Senate 
by a vote of 26 yeas to 23 nays, and the House by a vote of 128 yeas to 
97 nays, the vote being strictly partisan in both houses. The President 
vetoed the bill, his objection against it being that it was a bank of discount, 
whereas, in his opinion, to be free from constitutional objections, it should 
only be a bank of exchange. Another objection was made on the ground 
that the consent of such States had not been sufficiently secured as were 
entitled by the provisions of the bill to have branches of the parent bank. 
Another bill was then framed with a view to meet his views, and was 
promptly passed by both houses, but, like the former one, was vetoed; for, 
although it was claimed that such features as had been objected to in the 
first bill had been expunged from the second, yet, through nice distinctions 
as to the true construction of the language of the bill, the President 
expressed himself as still dissatisfied. The Whig party saw in this 
second veto the wreck of their hopes. All the members of Tyler’s Cabinet 
resigned éxcept Mr. Webster, the Secretary of State, who remained 
through prudential motives, to hold the administration within the pale of 
the Whig party. 

Mr. Clay arraigned the President for apostasy. It is now generally 
believed that by a very slight change in the second bill, by which the bank 
would have been prohibited from dealing in bills of exchange except for- 
eign bills or bills from one State in the Union to another, its promoters 
could have secured the sanction of the President. At the extra session 
a general bankrupt law was passed, which, for the facility with which it 
relieved debtors from their obligations, has hardly been equaled since. An 
act was also passed to distribute among the States the proceeds from the 
sale of public lands, which act was contingent on the condition that the 
duties established by the compromise tariff of 1833 should not be raised. 
A cloud in the politica] horizon as to the compromise tariff of 1833 was 
now closely approaching; but it was anticipated by a clap of thunder that 
came from another quarter. 

At the first session of the Twenty-seventh Congress John Quincy Adams 
presented a petition from forty-six citizens of Haverhill, Mass., for the 
peaceable dissolution of the Union, assigning as a cause, the inequality of 
benefits conferred by Congress on different sections of the country, for the 
benefit of the slave-holding interests. A brief but ominous suspense hung 
over the Senate after the reading of this petition, which took from the South- 
ern States their “bad pre-eminence ” as advocates of dissolution, Two weeks 
of debate followed. To the credit of the majority of the Southern members, 
however, be it said, that it was only ‘those who were subsequently 
foremost in the Rebellion that censured Mr, Adams, The petition was pre- 
sented by him, not because he approved its plan, but because he was a 
defender of the right of petition. 

The last reduction of the compromise tariff of 1833 had established 20 
per cent. ad valorem on all articles of importation after June 30, 1842. 
For the last fiscal year of the reduction rates of this tariff, the revenue had 
fallen so far short of the expenses of the Government, that a loan of 
$12,000,000 had to be resorted to during the extra session just passed, to 
meet expenses. Necessity, therefore, seemed to demand an increased 
tariff for revenue; but there were some stumbling blocks in the way of 
securing even this. 

The bill passed at the previous session for the distribution to the 
States of the revenue from the sale of public lands, was a Whig measure, 
intended for the relief of the States which owed large foreign debts, for 
whose liquidation their creditors were calling upon the General Government. 
But to change the tariff of 1833 was to violate the compromise by which 
it had been established. But the emergency demanded action, and a tariff 


bill increasing the rates was passed, after two unsuccessful attempts to do 
it without rescinding the distribution bill, the President having vetoed 
the first two and signed the last. 

The most important issue now before the administration was the 
annexation of Texas. The Democrats, and many Southern Whigs, were 
largely in favor of it. Calhoun strongly recommended it, as a means b 
which to preserve the balance of power between the South and North. 
Clay opposed it, and though his influence was potent South and North, 
like that of Webster, who also opposed the bill, their united efforts and 
those of the Liberty party, were not able to defeat the annexation scheme, 
when it came before the second session of the Twenty-eighth Congress, 
Texas was annexed to the United States, March 3, 1845, and being south 
of the parallel of 36° 30’—the Missouri compromise line — was open to 
slavery, It is worthy of mention that Abraham Lincoln, then a rising 
young lawyer of Springfield, and a Whig in politics, opposed the annexa 
tion policy. 

The Whig convention to choose candidates for the next election, met 
at Baltimore May 1, 1844, and nominated Henry Clay for President, and 
Theodore Frelinghuysen for Vice-President. The policy of a protective 
tariff, a national currency, and a distribution of the surplus public revenue 
among the States was declared. The Democratic national convention met 
at Baltimore on the 27th of May, still firm in their original policy of strict 
construction, added to which was a resolution to demand the line of 54° 
40’ as the northern limit of the United States on the western slope. James 
K. Polk, of Tennessee, for President, and George M. Dallas, of Pennsyl- 
vania, for Vice-President, were the candidates. The Liberty party had 
held their convention in Buffalo the year before (1843), August 30. It 
denounced slavery in a series of resolutions, and recommended penal laws 
in the United States to stop the return of fugitive slaves. 1t nominated 
their former candidate, James G. Birney, for President, and Thomas 
Morris, of Ohio, for Vice-President. 

The popular election came off in November, 1844, and was closely 
and nearly equally contested, as to numbers, between the Whigs and 
Democrats. The Abolition popular vote numbered 62,300, and, had it 
been added to Clay’s vote, would have elected him; but Polk and Dallas 
were elected by a vote of 170 against 105 for the Clay ticket in the electoral 
college, while the popular Democratic vote was 1,337,243, and the Whig 
1,299,068. Polk and Dallas were inaugurated March, 4, 1845, 


FIFTEENTH ADMINISTRATION. 


Besides the ever-present anti-slavery question before this administra- 
tion, two new issues of great magnitude were to be met, neither of which 
involved partisan principles, except through consequences liable to grow 
from them. These were the Mexican and Oregon questions. Congress 
met December 1, 1845, and on the 29th, by a vote almost strictly partisan, 
Texas was admitted into the Union as a State, with no provision as to 
slavery. War with Mexico followed, and during its progress the Oregon 
question came up for solution. At first, the President manifested a dispo- 
sition to adhere to the principles of his position during the electioneering 
canvass — to claim the line of 54° 40’— but through the influence chiefly of 
Webster, Calhoun, and Bentop, together with the gravity of the situation 
and its responsibilities, he modified his demands by submitting the matter 
to be compromised by a new treaty founded on the treaty of 1842 between 
Daniel Webster, on the part of the United States, and Lord Ashburton, on 
the part of England ; and the parallel of 49 as the proper boundary was 
established by ccmmissioners from both countries in 1846. The north- 
eastern boundary dispute also was settled by the same treaty. 

The Mexican war resulted in the acquisition of Texas, New Mexico, 
and California, by treaty; and the anti-slavery agitation was opened 
afresh, to decide what portion of the newly-aéquired territory should be 
open to slavery. In this controversy Calhoun and his constituency took 
the ground that all new territory should be open to it, and boldly advocated 
disunion as the only alternative. On the other side, the Anti-Slavery party 
asserted their principles vigorously, and, though both the Whigs and Dem- 
ocrats of the North regretted this uncompromising attitude, both regarded 
the agitation as transient, and acted accordingly ; but the party continued 
to increase and their demands grew more importunate. : 

The Twenty-ninth Congress passed the tariff bill of 1846, for revenue 
only. The Thirtieth Congress was occupied by discussions as to the 
organization of the territory acquired from Mexico, but without any defi- 
nite result. The pro-slavery element demanded that the whole of it should 
be open to slavery ; but the Free Soil force in the House was too strong, 
and the consequent dead-lock lasted during the entire session. True to the 
time-honored policy of the Democratic party, Mr. Polk vetoed all bills for 
internal improvements passed during his administration. 

Out of the Southern opposition to the organization of California and 
New Mexico, except as slave Territories, grew a new party of moderate 
abolitionists called Free Soilers. The Democratic convention for the 
nomination of candidates, for the next Presidential term, met at Baltimore, 
May 22, 1848. To this convention two sets of delegates came from the 
State of New York — one representing such of the party as favored free 
soil, andthe other, such as were willing to affiliate with the Southern 
Democrats. The former were derisively called “ Barn Burners,” and the 
latter “ Hunkers.” The Barn Burners retired from the convention, after 
much parliamentary discussion, and harmony then prevailed. Lewis Cass, 
of Michigan, received the nomination for President, and William O. Butler, 
of Kentucky, for Vice-President. The convention was firm in the strict 
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construction policy, and silent, at least in a negative sense, on the anti- 
slavery issue, voting down a resolution that Congress had no power to 
interfere with slavery. The Free Soilers held their national convention 
in Buffalo, August 9, and the bolting Barn Burners, as well as the Aboli- 
tionists, joined them. The conyention adopted a platform denying the 
power of Congress to create a slave State, and nominated Martin Van 
Buren for President, and Charles Francis Adams for Vice-President. The 
Whig convention met at Philadelphia, June 7, and nominated Zachary 
Taylor, of Louisiana, for President, and Millard Fillmore, of New York, 
for Vice-President, They were alsosilent on the slavery issue, but voted 
down a resolution to enforce the Wilmot proviso, The respective measures 
introduced into each conyention, though voted down, showed the tendency 
of opinion in either party and the disposition of the majority of each con- 
vention to conceal their sentiments on the rising issue in question. The 
popular election of the following November was unusually exciting. The 
Free Soilers had strong hopes of throwing the final election into the House; 
but, when the electoral votes were counted, Taylor and Fillmore had 163, 
and Cass and Butler 127. The popular vote stood, 1,360,101 for the 
Whigs, and 1,220,544 for the Democrats, and 291,263 for the Free Soilers; 
the latter showing a large gain in the anti-slavery sentiment of the country. 
Taylor and Fillmore were inaugurated March 5, 1849. 


SIXTEENTH ADMINISTRATION. 


In this administration a turning point in American politics was 
reached. The Whig party had an issue to solve that was sure to bring dis- 
like to them whichever side they took. This issue was whether the newly 
acquired territory should be organized on the plan of the Wilmot proviso 
(which proposed to exclude slavery from territory to he purchased of 


Mexico), or the Missouri compromise ; or whether the doctrine of | 


“Squatter Sovereignty” should prevail in it, which was to open the 
territory for settlement, and let the settlers determine among themselves 
whether the States in it should ultimately be free or slave States. The 
immensity of the territory to be organized awakened the apprehensions of 
the North, for already a Southern statesman had boasted that he would 
one day call the roll of his slaves under the shadow of Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment. The South openly acknowledged that the annexation of Texas was 
a Southern measure, adopted for the express purpose of adding slave 
territory to the South; and that its results were looked upon by right as a 
Southern inheritance, for which they had been contending for years, and 
could not with honor relinquish. Calhoun contended that the Constitution 
was the supreme law of the land, and covered every Territory with its 
requirements ; and inasmuch as it recognized slavery, any settler should 
be permitted to take his slaves to such Territory and be protected in 
holding them. Daniel Webster, the “great expounder,” replied to him, 
that “the constitution did not bind Territories till they had been created 
into States,” and, while it provided the forms by which this could be done, 
“was inoperative as to the exercise of power over the Ternitory.”? “Tt 
could not exercise its functions even over a State without acts of Congress 
to enforce it.” 

The bills now on the calendar were: A bill for the admission of 
California asa free State ; a bill for the organization of Utah and New 
Mexico as Territories, subject to become either free or slave States 3 a bill 
to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, and a stringent fugitive slave 
bill; besides some others of less importance. Henry Clay undertook the 
task of embodying them all, except the one for the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia, into one “omnibus bill,” and passing them through 
both houses atasingle balloting. Jefferson Davis proposed the extension of 
the Missouri compromise line to the Pacific. Mr. Seward proposed the 
Wilmot proviso to cover the territory in question, Calhoun’s last speech 
was read by James M. Mason, while the debate on Clay’s compromise 
was pending. It reiterated what he had said before; and he died two 
months afterward, not living to see the fate of the omnibus bill, which 
ultimately became the basis on which the compromise was made. Mr. 
Taylor, the President, also died before the pending issue was settled, and 
Mr. Fillmore became President July 10, 1850, 

California became a State September 9, 1850, and was admitted without 
slavery. New Mexico and Utah were organized as Territories without the 
Wilmot proviso, and the fugitive-slave bill was passed. The South settled 
into an ill-concealed tranquillity, and the North acquiesced with equal 
grace, except the Anti-Slavery party, who were more dissatisfied than ever 
with the fugitive-slave law, which required any private citizen, if called 
upon, to assist in the capture and rendition of slaves, on penalty of fine 
and imprisonment, 

June 1, 1852, the Democratic convention met at Baltimore to nomi- 
nate candidates for the next Presidential term. It indorsed the Kentucky 
resolutions of 1798, which placed State rights above the Constitution. It 
declared fidelity to the compromise of 1850 and against slavery 
agitation. Franklin Pierce, of New Hampshire, and William R. King, of 
Alabama, received the nomination. The Whig convention met at the 
same place June 16, It declared a policy similar to that of the Democrats, 
as to the compromise, but favored a system of internal improvements. It 
nominated Winfield Scott, of Virginia, and William A. Graham, of North 
Carolina. The Free Soil convention met at Pittsburgh, August 11. It 
denounced slavery, the compromise, and the parties who supported it. 
John P. Hale, of New Hampshire, and George W. Julian, of Indiana, were 
its candidates. The count of the electoral votes’ in February, 1853, 
showed for Pierce and Kmg 254 votes, and for Scott and Graham 42. 


Pierce and King were inaugurated March 4, 1853, The popular vote was, 
for the Democratic ticket, 1,601,474 ; for the Whig ticket, 1,386,578 ; for 
the Free Soil ticket, 156,149. 


SEVENTEENTH ADMINISTRATION, 


It was claimed by the Democrats at the opening of Mr. Pierce’s 
administration that the compromise of 1850 had settled forever the vexed 
slavery question. Nor was this view of the situation challenged by any 
except the radical anti-slavery men and women, the latter having come to 
take a conspicuous part in the discussion of the issue. 

Henry Clay had died in the spring of 1852. Daniel Webster also 
passed away two months later. Calhoun preceded them. ‘There were 
none who could fill their places as leaders in the popular heart. 

There were now four parties — the fourth being the Native American, 
or “ Know Nothing,” party. Its aim was to “ purge” the Government 
from Roman Catholic influence, which, it was claimed, allied itself with 
the Democratic party, and, by virtue of this alliance, had officered our 
large cities with Irish Catholics. This new party was made up largely 
from the Whig ranks, but in it were also many Democrats. It was at first 
a secret order; and hence its power was an unknown quantity till after 
the day of election revealed the candidate, but, ere its influence was 
widely felt, an unexpected turn of affairs as to the slavery issue came upon 
Congress. 

A bill for the organization of the new Territory of Nebraska had 
come before the previous administration, but had not been acted on. The 
Thirty-third Congress, the first of the new administration, opened Decem- 
ber 5, 1853. December 14, a bill was introduced into the Senate to estab- 
lish a Territorial government for Nebraska, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories, of which Stephen A, Douglas was chairman. Mr. 
Douglas promptly reported the bill on the following day with certain 
amendments, The true intent of the amendments, as to whether they had 
annulled former compromises or not, was not understood by the Senate; and - 
to leave no doubt on this important point, a special report was made to the 
Senate on January 4, 1854, further amending the original bill in such lan- 
guage as could leave no doubt that its construction meant the supersed- 
ence of the Missouri compromise. The late compromise of 1850 had rested 
on it as a basis by which other contingent issues had been settled; and this 
sudden blow aimed at the foundation of the compromise fabric created a 
sensation deep and wide throughout the North. Mr. Douglas defended the 
bill on the ground that in 1848 a bill brought before Congress for the exten- 
sion of the Missouri compromise line to the Pacific Ocean had been defeated, 
and that this defeat had made it necessary to effect the compromise of 1850 
to supersede it. He further stated that the object of the bill was to leave the 
settlement of the slavery question to the inhabitants of the Territory. This 
was the principle of what was termed “Squatter Sovereignty.” In reply 
to Mr. Douglas, Salmon P. Chase denied that the compromise of 1850 had 
superseded the Missouri compromise, and to substantiate his premise, 
quoted the language of Mr. Atchison, Senator from Missouri, who, on that 
occasion, had declared that “ though a grave error, the Missouri compromise 
could not be repealed.” Lewis Cass was one of the committee of thirteen 
on the compromise of 1850, and to him Mr. Chase appealed to know if 
anything had been said by that committee about the supersedence of the 
Missouri compromise. He remained silent. The debate on this bill began 
early in December, 1853, and terminated with its passage May 25, 1854, 
modified to include Kansas, and clearly superseding the Missouri com- 
promise. 

Up to this time the Whigs had held intact their organization ; but the 
Southern Whigs had largely deserted them when any measure touching 
slavery had come before Congress, and a few of them had joined the 
American party. The Free Soilers were an acknowledged power in the 
North, not to be despised; and the problem now was to find a political 
nucleus around which to gather in opposition to the Democratic party, by 
whose quasi alliance the South had managed to divide the political forces 
of the North and conquer them in detail. 

The border war between Kansas settlers and Missouri raiders, called 
“ Border Ruffians,” grew from the rivalry which had sprung up between 
the slave party at the South and the Emigrant Aid Society of the North 
to fill up Kansas with their respective classes of settlers. ‘In this contest 
the North had the advantage. But what the slaveholding settlers in Kan- 
sas lacked in numbers they made up in violence, and so intimidated the 
frée-soil settlers that but few of them took part in the first elections that 
were held in the new Territory; and, even if they had, they would have 
been outnumbered by the Missourians, who came across the line to vote, 
The result was to make proselytes, and the Free Soilers, Anti-Nebraska 
men, etc., soon began to be looked upon with unusual favor. 

During this transitory state of polities, the American party had elected 
several members of the House. They joined hands with the Anti-Nebraska 
men and elected their Speaker, N. P. Banks, at the opening of the Thirty- 
fourth Congress. Meanwhile the troubles in Kansas accumulated. The slay- 
ery element held their election in outward accordance with constitutional 
forms, and established their legislature at Shawnee, under the auspices of 
President Pierce. The free State men held their election and established 
their legislatureat Topeka. Each framed a constitution for the State, inaccord- 
ance with their respective sentiments on the slavery question. By. order 
of the President the Topeka legislature was dispersed July 4, 1856, the 
Shawnee legislature being recognized by the administration. The free 
State settlers of Kansas claimed that they greatly outnumbered their 
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opponents, and that the Shawnee legislature was created by fraudulent 
votes and violence. March 19, 1856, the subject was taken under consid- 
eration in the House, and John Sherman, of Ohio, William A. Howard, of 
Michigan, and Mordecai Oliver, of Missouri, were appointed as a committee 
to go to Kansas, gather evidence, and make a report as to the validity of 
the elections. After several weeks spent in this service, the committee 
returned, and expressed an opinion that the elections of the free State 
party were not illegal. The most acrimonious debates hitherto known in 
Congress followed, out of which grew the assault of Brooks upon Charles 
Sumner. -The Kansas war was also continued. Numerous bills were 
brought before Congress to settle these troubles, but none of them were 
passed during this administration. The reduced tariff bill of 1857 became 
alaw. Mr. Pierce adhered to the strict-construction policy, opposed the 
anti-slavery agitation, and upheld the Kansas policy of the South, 

The Whig party was now almost completely disintegrated. Free soil 
and the restraint of slavery were demanded by the North; and to bring 
such a measure into working order, all parties, except the extreme strict- 
construction Democrats, united under the name of Republicans. Even 
then the contest was doubtful; for the South was unanimous, and some of 
the Northern States were not yet ready to take the step which might 
involve a civil war. In this emergency the Know Nothing party, in the hope 
that their issue would neutralize the main one, assembled at Philadelphia, 
in convention, February 22, 1856, to nominate candidates for President 
and Vice-President. A respectable moiety of the delegates were at heart 
Free Soilers; and their attempt to put into the platform a plank recom- 
mending the restoration of the Missouri compromise failing, they withdrew 
from the convention. Millard Fillmore, of New York, and Andrew Jackson 
Donelson, of Tennessee, were the candidates chosen. The Democratic 
convention had already been held at Cincinnati June 6, and James 
Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, for President, and John C. Breckinridge, for 
Vice-President, had been nominated. Strict construction, and the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill were indorsed with great unanimity. The Republican con- 
vention met at Philadelphia June 17, and nominated John C. Frémont for 
President, and William L. Dayton for Vice-President. Internal improve- 
ments, the prohibition of slavery and polygamy in the Territories, and free 
Kansas, were their policy. The canvass, partly because of the religious 
feature, exceeded in earnestness any former one. The count of the votes 
of the electoral college in the following February, showed for Buchanan 
and Breckinridge 174; for Frémont and Dayton, 114. The Democratic 
popular vote was 1,838,169 ; the Republican popular vote, 1,341,264 3 the 
Know Nothing, 874,534. Buchanan and Breckinridge were inaugurated 
March 4, 1857. 


EIGHTEENTH ADMINISTRATION. 


* During the heat of the late canvass the Dred Scott case came before 
the Judiciary Department at Washington. The owner of the slave Dred 
had taken him from Missouri to Illinois in 1834, and after a four years’ 
residence in that State had taken him to Minnesota, whence he subse- 
quently returned with him to Missouri and sold him. Dred brought suit 
for his freedom in the circuit court of St. Louis County, Missouri, on the 
ground that his master had voluntarily taken him to a free State. He 
obtained a verdict in his favor; but on final appeal the Supreme Court of 
the United States reversed the decision on constitutional grounds. No 
act had ever before created so profound a sensation in the North as did 
this one. It intensified the contest by giving a new impetus to Free Soil 
efforts in the North, and armed the South with with a fresh weapon of 
defense. 

Kansas was still a Territory, and an inviting theatre on which to fight 
out the issue whether this debatable soil was ultimately to be free or 
slave. Neither John Brown’s exploit at Osawatomie, nor the sacking of 
Lawrence by border ruffians, could settle this question; nor could the 
many daring acts of aggressive proselytism which were committed by both 
sides. The fate of Kansas seemed to hang upon the official decision as to 
the validity of the Lecompton constitution. 

The act providing for the convention to form a constitution for Kan- 
sas, authorized a census to be taken, enumerating the legal voters in the 
Territory, April 1, 1857. In certain counties, settled by free State men, 
no census was taken; and in apportioning the delegates for the constitu- 
tional convention, the Governor classed these counties with others more 
favorable to slavery, Under these disadvantages, the free State men 
generally refused to send delegates to the convention. It metat Lecomp- 
ton in September, and framed a constitution recognizing slavery, the sec- 
tions to this effect to be submitted to popular vote. This vote had no 
power to reject the instrument, only to decide whether it should be accepted 
with or without slavery. Most of the free State men refused to vote 
at all. Nor did they recognize the obligation to accept a constitution of 
which they had power to change only a single section, as there were other 
portions of it distasteful to them. 

The election came off December 21, 1857. In favor of the constitution 
with slavery were 6,143 yotes, and against it, 589. The discontent at this 
alleged attempt to suppress free State influence was deep, not only in 
Kansas, but throughout the North. 

Frederick P. Stanton was then Secretary, under Robert A. Walker, 
the Governor, but, Mr. Walker being absent at Washington, Mr. Stanton 
had to act in his place; and he yielded to the wishes of the free State men by 
ordering an election to be held January 4, 1848, in which the people might 


vote for or against the constitution entire; and in this the free State men | Union arms, these peace men tenaciously opposed such “ arbitrary” meas- 
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participated. Against the constitution, 10,226 votes were polled; for the 
constitution with slavery, 138 votes, and for it without slavery, 24 votes. 
At the same time, State officers and a Representative to Congress were 
voted for. The free State men carried their entire ticket by a large 
majority, as reported by the presiding officers of the election, except Mr. 
J. Calhoun, who added a sufficient number of spurious names to the list 
of voters to secure a pro-slavery majority. The charge of fraud was 
confirmed by Mr. Stanton, and Governor Walker rejected the returns. 
Meantime, Mr. Calhoun, being obliged to flee from Kansas, found refuge 
in Washington; but, fearing to present the list of names to the adminis- 
tration, certificates were given to the free State officers according to the 
first election returns, Notwithstanding these disclosures, President 
Buchanan, on the following month, February, 1858, submitted the 
Lecompton constitution in Congress, recommending its ratification, and in 
his expressed opinion said, “ Kansas is, therefore, at this moment, as much 
a slave State as Georgia or South Carolina.” A bitter contest in both 
houses followed, in which Stephen A. Douglas took a leading part, in 
advocacy of his favorite doctrine of popular sovereignty, 

The Democratic convention to nominate candidates for the next 
Presidential term met at Charleston, S. C., April 23, 1860. It was com- 
posed of Douglas men and Buchanan men, in about equal proportions. 
Douglas still refused to indorse the Lecompton constitution, or to renounce 
the doctrine of popular sovereignty; and, the majority of the convention 
sustaining him in this, most of the Southern members withdrew. After 
their desertion, the convention proceeded to ballot for candidates; but no 
choice could be made, and the convention adjourned to meet again in 
Baltimore, June 18, at which place it nominated Mr. Douglas for Presi- 
dent, and Herschel V. Johnson, of Georgia, for Vice-President. Their 
platform represented popular sovereignty as its main stay. 

The Southern delegates met at Richmond, and nominated John C. 
Breckinridge, of Kentucky, for President, and Joseph Lane, of Oregon, 
for Vice-President. 

The American, or Know Nothing, convention met at Baltimore, May 
19, and nominated for President, John Bell, of Tennessee, and for Vice- 
President, Edward Everett, of Massachusetts. 

The Republican convention met at Chicago May 16, 1860. In its 
platform it reversed the policy of the Democrats, not only as to the slavery 
question, but as to the policy it had generally maintained on the constitu- 
tional right to make sh tornat iin proveiienta at the expense of the national 
treasury. But the slavery question overshadowed everything else at that 
time, and slavery was to be opposed in the Territories as a constitutional 
right, Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois, was nominated for President, and Han- 
nibal Hamlin, of Maine, for Vice-President. 

The Douglas Democrats fully recognized slavery, protected by con- 
stitutional rights in Territories, till it had been rendered illegal there by a 
popular vote. 

The Southern Democrats, among whom were also many Northern 
men, held that, since the repeal of the Missouri compromise, slavery could 
exist in the Territories under constitutional rights. Having thus legis- 
lated it into the Territories, no provision was made whereby it could be 
voted out by the said Territories, whatever Congress might do on the 
issue. The difference between the two divisions lay, therefore, in the 
Douglas plan for changing slave territory into free territory by a popular 
vote. 

During the heat of the Presidential campaign that followed, Con- 
gress continued to quarrel over the Kansas issue, and various attempts 
were continually made to procure the admission of the State into the 
Union, all of which were promptly voted down, till the pro-slavery force 
had become reduced in the Senate, by the withdrawal of five Senators 
whose respective States had passed ordinances of secession. 

Thus weakened in opposition to free Kansas, the Senate passed an 
act for her admission into the Union, January 21, 1861 — yeas 36, nays 16. 
One week later the House concurred by a vote of 119 against 42. The 
State was admitted under a constitution which the free State men had 
framed at a convention assembled at Wyandotte, in March, 1859. The 
Morrill tariff bill was passed at the same session, 

The November election came, and the electoral college assembled in 
February and gave for Lincoln and Hamlin 180 votes; for Douglas and 
Johnson 12; for Bell and Everett, 39; and for Breckinridge and Lane 72. 

Lincoln and Hamlin were inaugurated March 4, 1861. 

The popular vote stood 1,866,350 for Lincoln and Hamlin, 1,375,157 
for Douglas and Johnson, 589,581 for Bell and Everett, and 845,763 for 
Breckinridge and Lane. 


NINETEENTH ADMINISTRATION, 


On the 14th of the following April, Fort Sumter surrendered to a rebel 
attack, and partisan bonds were severed in Congress. Mr. Douglas did all 
in. his power to strengthen the hands of the administra tion, by allying the 
Democratic party to the cause of the defense of the Union.’ The Demo- 
cratic party still kept their organization in good working order, although 
in its ranks opposition to the war showed itself among the extremists. 
The defeats of the Union armies during the first year of the war made 
political capital for this class of men, who soon became outspoken in their 
principles. They called themselves peace men, and counseled compromise. 
When, by martial law, arrests were made by the administration of such 
Northern men as were supposed guilty of secret machinations against the 
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ures. But the progress of the war also created two classes of Republicans, 
one demanding immediate freeing of the slaves and the other not willing 
yet to take so radical a measure. Pending these discussions, the adminis- 
tration moved with extreme caution. First, the policy was adopted of 
accepting the services of such slaves as came within the Union lines, on 
the ingenious assumption (of which General B. F. Butler was the author) 
that they were contraband of war. This view disarmed opposition from 
the peace party of the North, with whom peace meant a Northern policy 
which should restore harmony to the nation, by reinstating the rebels in 
their ante-bellum political standing, to do which it was all important that 
the slave should remain in bondage. That this initiatory step did much to 
open the way toward universal emancipation, there can be no reasonable 
doubt. It had broken through the web that environed the Democratic 
heart of the North, whose aversion to freeing the slave had long been 
canonized into a political faith, 

The proclamation of emancipation was issued September 22, 1862, 
to go into effect January 1, 1863. A storm of indignation followed from 
the peace party; but was soon lost in the tempest of war. It was a 
thunderbolt in the camp of the enemy; but they generally received it 
in sullen silence. Previous to this decisive measure, the Thirty-seventh 
Congress had made ample provisions for a revenue, in which a slight 
increase of the tariff of the previous session had some part, and the 
homestead bill had been passed. At the second session of the same 
Congress, a National banking act was passed, providing a currency secured 
by United States stocks. The plan was drawn up by S. P. Chase, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

A conseription act for drafting men into the army, and the suspension 
of habeas corpus, were alsc passed during this session, The peace Demo- 
crats took fire afresh at these last two acts, and caused trouble in enforcing 
the draft in localities where peace men were strong. The war had been 
prolonged far beyond the predictions of leading Republicans, and had, 
consequently, created unexpected opposition from a portion of the Demo- 
cratic party. 

The time for holding conventions to choose candidates for the next 
Presidential term was near at hand, and the Democratic party made much 
of the defeats of the Union arms to bring censure upon the administration, 
while it violently attacked its martial law and conscription pol.cy. 

Under this strain the Republican nominating convention met in Balti- 
more June 7, 1864. Unconditional surrender of the rebels was emphat- 
ically demanded, and ultra-abolition sentiment ruled in the convention. 
Abraham Lincoln for President, and Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee, for 
Vice-President, were nominated. 

The Democratic convention met at Chicago on August 29. The 
peace men were the orators of the convention, and their denunciations of 
the war, which they pronounced a failure, and their criticisms of the 
administration, produced a recoil in public sentiment which greatly 
strengthened the Republican cause. 

When the votes of the electoral college were counted in February, 
1864, George B. McClellan, of New Jersey, and George H. Pendleton, of 
Ohio, the Democratic nominees, had but 21 votes, while Lincoln and 
Johnson had 212. They were inaugurated March 4, 1865, 

The popular vote stood: Republican, 2,216,067; Democratic, 1,808,725. 


TWENTIETH ADMINISTRATION. 


Mr. Lincoln was supreme. The Rebellion had been crushed; and, for 
the time, political partisanship had vanished into oblivion, and the work of 
reconstructing the conquered States remained for the future. 

In this interim Mr. Lincoln was persuaded to attend Ford’s Theatre 
on the night of the 14th of April, where he was assassinated. Mr. Johnson 
succeeded to the Presidency. He was a Tennessean, and had been placed 
on the ticket under an impression that a Vice-President from a Southern 
State would give harmony and strength to it; but Mr. Johnson was a most 
scrupulous constitutional strict-constructionist, was extreme in his advocacy 
of State rights under the Constitution, and had been not less headstrong in 
his determination to crush the Rebellion by force. With his natural impetu- 
osity, he advocated the renewal of the old relations between the seceding 
States and the General Government, substantially with no other conditions 
but submission. Congress did not take this view. The freedom of the 
slaves must be assured, and they must be elevated to citizenship. Here 
was a conflict between the Executive and the entire, Republican party, as 
well as Congress. All the measures which Congress considered vital to 
reconstruction were carried through both houses by a two-thirds vote; and 
although most of them were vetoed by the dissenting President, they 
nevertheless pecame legal. 

During this conflict between the President and a Democratic minority 
of Congress, on one side, and the Cabinet and Republican majority on the 
other, an attempt was made to impeach the President for what was claimed 
to be an antagonism toward Congress, and especially toward the Secretary 
of War, Mr. Stanton, in attempts to expel him from the Cabinet, not war- 
ranted in the Constitution. The case was brought before the judiciary; but 
after a long trial the evidence was found insufficient to convict the Presi- 
dent, and he continued in office through the term. 

The Republican convention for nominating candidates for the next 
term met at Chicago, May 20,1868. It was unwavering in its resolution 
to secure the suffrage of the liberated slave, and to carry out the principles 
already begun by the former administration as to restoration. Ulysses S. 


Grant, of Illinois, and Schuyler Colfax, of Indiana, were nominated as 
candidates. 

The Democratic convention met in New York City, July 4. It 
demanded that seceding States should be restored to their former status 
in the Union without conditions, and left the question of negro suffrage 
to be settled by each State in its own way. Horatio Seymour, of New 
York, and Francis P. Blair, of Missouri, were the candidates. 

The most important question now before the American people was 
that of negro suffrage. The slaves had been an important factor in 
crushing the Rebellion, and, were they not elevated to citizenship, it was 
argued that the States in which they lived might continue to hold them in 
bondage, and punish such as assisted the Union cause. Furthermore, if 
slavery was not destroyed at this opportune time, the causes which led to 
the Rebellion would remain as a subject of dissension. “Sink the slave 
question, and elevate the money question !” became practically the motto ; 
and to this end amendments were made to the Constitution, which gave the 
ballot to the slave, after having liberated him. The 15th amendment was 
the last of these. It was made by a resolution of Congress, February 
26, 1869, and became the law of the land, after having been ratified by 
two-thirds of the States, 

The electoral votes for the candidates for the next Presidential term 
were counted in February, 1869. Grant and Colfax had 214; Seymour 
and Blair had 80. The popular stood: For the Republicans, 3,015,071; 
for the Democrats, 2,709,613. 

Grant and Colfax were inaugurated March 4, 1869. 


TWENTY-FIRST ADMINISTRATION. 


Congress was in the midst of the reconstruction turmoil when Gen- 
eral Grant became President. Military governors had been assigned by 
the preceding administration to each State not reconstructed, though the 
Democratic party, as well as the President, had opposed the measure. 

The Republicans had taken measures to compel the revolted States to 
ratify the amendment to the Constitution which gave civil rights to the 
slave, ere they could be represented in Congress. It was claimed by the 
Opposition that these acts were in violation of the Constitution, till the 
Supreme Court, late in 1869, decided in favor of them. Georgia was the 
last of the Southern States to ratify the required amendment, which she 
deferred doing until February 10, 1870, coming back into the Union 
May 15. 

Dine the Forty-first Congress the national debt was funded. Bonds 
were issued to the amount of $200,000,000 on interest at 5 per cent., 
payable at the pleasure of the Government after ten years; bonds were 
issued to the amount of $300,000,000, payable after fifteen years, bearing 44 
per cent. interest; and bonds were issued to the amount of $1,000,000,000, 
payable after thirty years, at 4 per cent, interest, 

Meanwhile, certain secret societies, including the famous “ Ku-Klux 
Klan,” began to intimidate the late slave population, and prevent them 
from voting at the polls. The Southern members of Congress admitted 
the existence of such organizations, but denied that they intended any dis- 
loyalty to the Union. The provincial governors had become objects of 
great aversion to the Southern people ; and that questionable means had 
been taken to render their official acts of no effect, was proved by the tes- 
timony of committees sent to the South to make reports. The Democrats 
stigmatized the provincial governors as “ Carpet-Baggers,” and made the 
most of their mistakes and malfeasance to censure the Republican policy 
which had sent them to their field of labor ; for some of them realized 
princely fortunes out of the spoils of their office. 

The enforcement act became a law May 31,1870. It gave the Presi- 
dent all the authority necessary to protect the freedmen in those civil 
rights that the amendments to the Constitution had guaranteed to them, 
and many localities in the South were policed with troops. 

The Republican National convention met at Philadelphia, January 5, 
1872, _In its platform no abatement of its vigorous reconstruction policy 
was made. General Grant was nominated for a second term as President, 
and Henry Wilson, of Massachusetts, for Vice-President. There was a 
dissenting faction of the party, who took issue with it on the extreme 
measures of reconstruction. They called themselves Liberal Republicans, 
and had already held their nominating convention in Cincinnati, on May 1. 
Horace Greeley of New York, and B. Gratz Brown, of Missouri, were 
their nominees. | The Democratic convention met in Baltimore on the 9th 
of July following, and indorsed the Liberal Republican nominees. This 
act was not regarded with favor by the old-time Democrats; and they 
met in convention at Louisville, Ky., September 3,and nominated for 
President Charles O’Conor, of New York, and for Vice-President Charles 
Francis Adams, of Massachusetts. They repudiated the action of the 
convention of Baltimore, and passed a resolution to the effect that 
the constitution of each State was sufficient to protect life, liberty, and 
property within its domain. 

The subject of Anti-Masonry came to the surface again, under the 
name of the National Christian Association. A convention was held in 
Oberlin, Ohio, May 23, 1872. Charles Francis Adams, of Massachusetts, 
and Rev. J. L. Barlow were chosen as standard-bearers. ‘Their platform 
opposed secret societies, the liquor traffic, and the secularization of 
Sunday, Prohibition had long been a subject of legislation in many of 
the States; but now, for the first time, it was made a national political issue 
by a convention which met in Columbus, Ohio, February 22. James 
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Black, of Pennsylvania, and John Russell, of Michigan, were chosen as 
candidates for President and Vice-President. Their platform was an 
emphatic protest against the manufacture or the sale of spirituous liquors, 
and asserted the right of the state to prohibit both by legislation. 

The Presidential campaign opened with considerable excitement. 
O’Conor and Adams had refused to run on the straight Democratic ticket, 
and this complicated the matter in the eyes of sensitive Republicans. But 
Greeley was successfully ridiculed, and died soon after his defeat. The 
votes of the electoral college in the following February showed for Grant 
and Wilson 286. 

There were 66 Democratic votes ; 42 were cast for Thomas A. Hen- 
dricks, of Indiana, who had been substituted for Mr. Greeley, deceased, 
and 24 were scattering. Brown, the candidate for Vice-President, received 
47 votes, and there were 14 scattering. The votes of Louisiana and 
Arkansas were rejected, on the ground of alleged fraud. 

The popular vote stood: Republican, 3,015,071 ; Democrat or Greeley 
Republican, 2,706,613; Prohibition, 5,508. Grant and Wilson -were 
inaugurated March 4, 1873. 


TWENTY-SECOND ADMINISTRATION. 


In his second term General Grant was confronted with fresh difficul- 
ties in the way toward reconstruction. “ White Leagues ” had been formed 
in many of the reconstructed States to prevent the slaves from voting, to 
secure which end violence was sometimes used, especially in Louisiana, 
where the case was complicated by quarrels among the Republicans. 
There were two rival Governors, with their legislatures, in this State, each 
claiming authority by virtue of popular elections ; but the votes of these 
elections had been counted by two sets of returning boards—one in the 
interest of the White League, and the other in the interest of the Repub- 
licans. John McEnery was indorsed by the Democratic and Wm. Pitt 
Kellogg by the Republican board. The Congressional debates on the 
respective merits of each brought to light very unsavory acts on the part 
of both. 

During the second session of the Forty-third Congress the supple- 
mentary civil rights bill was passed. It was designed to assure the right 
of colored people to free admission to all public places, subject only to 
limitations established by law, and applicable equally to white citizens. 

Previous to 1875 all the States lately in rebellion, except Louisiana, 
Florida, and South Carolina, had assumed control of their own affairs, and 
had taken their old places in the Union as Democratic States, With their 
cssistance, together with some substitutions of Democratic for Republican 
Congressmen from Northern States, M. C. Kerr, of Indiana, Democrat, was 
clected Speaker of the Forty-fourth Congress, which began its session in 
- ecember, 1875. 

The question of resumption of specie payments was now occupying 
much attention, but not strictly as a party issue, though the Democrats, 
true to their old hard-money theory, were generally in favor of early 
redemption. A new party, however, arose in opposition to the proposed 
measure. During the war of the Rebellion a convention of farmers had 
been held at Bloomington, IIl., the object of which was to formulate a 
theory wherewith to unite the industrial and trading interests of the 
country in harmonious action. In 1868 a Labor and Greenback party was 
formed, in New York, with Peter Cooper at its head, to advocate the same 
cause. It embraced the wage-labor interest, anti-monoply, opposition to 
the specie redemption currency system, claiming that Congress has the 
sole power to issue or coin money and regulate its value ; that money is 
simply a tool of trade authorized by the Government, and that only the state 
has the power to fix the value in the currency, from whatever materials it 
may be made ; that at present money should be made of paper, to be 
issued solely by the Government, in amounts sufficient to transact the 
business of the Nation, and no more. Under this policy, the Greenback 
party assembled in convention at Indianapolis, May 17; 1876, and nom- 
inated Peter Cooper, of New York, and Samuel F. Cary, of Ohio, for 
President and Vice-President, One of the arguments used by this party 
was the precedent of the legal-tender act, which was exclusively a 
Republican measure, which the Democrats opposed, on the ground of 
unconstitutionality; and at the December term of the Supreme Court, in 
1869, a decision was rendered to this effect. Subsequently the court 
reversed this decision, in March, 1870. 

The Prohibition party met in convention to nominate candidates for 
President and Vice-President for the next term, in Cleveland, May 17. 
Their platform demanded the prohibition of the liquor traffic and manu- 
facture in the District of Columbia and the Territories, and amendments 
to the Constitution, by authority of which such restrictions might become 
universal. Green Clay Smith, of Kentucky, and G. T. Stewart, of Ohio, 
were their nominees. 

The National Christian Association, whose platform went against all 
secret societies and in favor of prohibition, held its convention at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., June 9, 1875, and nominated for President and Vice-President 
James B. Walker, of Illinois, and Donald Kirk Patrick, of New York. 

The Republican convention met at Cincinnati, June 14. It confirmed 
its belief in the transcendent power of the Constitution over the States, 
and advocated a tariff sufficient to meet the entire expenses of the General 
Government. It also claimed the right of Congress to suppress polygamy 
in the Territories and advocated such action. It nominated Rutherford B. 
Hayes, of Ohio, and William A. Wheeler, of New York, as their candidates. 
The Democratic convention met at St. Louis, June 27. They demanded 


retrenchment and reform in the administration, a speedy return to specie 
payments, a reduction and modification of the tariff, and a discrimination 
against Chinese immigration. Samuel J. Tilden, of New York, and 
Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, were their nominees. _ 

The popular election of November 7, 1876, resulted in the States of 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Indiana, and all the Southern 
States, except Louisiana, South Carolina, and Florida, going for the Demo- 
crats. The Republicans carried the other States ; but both parties claimed 
the three Southern States just mentioned. The matter was settled by a 
special intervention of Congress, in establishing an Electoral Commission 
to decide the case. It hinged on the validity of the Louisiana and Florida 
elections,. the Republicans claiming that fraud and violence had been 
used there to secure a Democratic majority, while the Democrats denied 
the charge, and claimed that, inasmuch as said election returns had been 
legally made, Congress had no power to exclude them, even if the election 
had not been a fair one. The report of the Electoral Commission, after 
considerable time spent in canvassing the subject, resulted in a resolution 
that the two houses of the Forty-fourth Congress, having counted the 
electoral votes, have declared as final the election of the Republican 
nominees. By the action of the Commission the votes of Louisiana and 
Florida had been transferred from the Democratic to the Republican side, 
which gave Hayes and Wheeler 185 votes against 184 for Tilden and 
Hendricks. J 

The popular vote stood 4,033,950 Republican, and 4,284,885 Demo- 
cratic. The popular Greenback yote was 81,740. The popular Prohibi- 
tion vote was 9,522. 

Hayes and Wheeler were inaugurated March 5, 1877. 


TWENTY-THIRD ADMINISTRATION. 


When Mr. Hayes assumed the duties of his office there was much 
diversity of opinion in Republican ranks as to the justice of the course 
which had been pursued in reconstructing the States. The extremists, who 
had been dubbed by the opposition the “‘ Bloody Shirt” party, insisted on 
the most radical measures to coerce the South, while the moderate men of 
the party advocated a conciliatory policy. Mr. Hayes, in the early part of 
his administration, withdrew United States troops from South Carolina and 
Louisiana, and he recommended the Republican Governors of those States 
to resign, which they promptly did. 

This policy of the Executive gave great offense to a few, among whom 
were Senators Conkling, Logan, and Cameron ; but the predictions that 
such a course would be detrimental to the interests of the party were not 
verified. By Democratic votes, in the Forty-fifth Congress, the appropria- 
tion for the support of the army was defeated. The grounds of opposition 
were that the army was used to influence elections. At a subsequent 
extra session the Democrats allowed the bill to pass. At the same session 
a bill for the unlimited coinage of silver was passed. In the regular 
session of 1879 a bill was passed to prevent Congress from using the army 
to keep peace at the polls. The President signed it. 

The Republican nominating convention met at Chicago June 2, 1880. 
It charged the Democrats with sacrificing patriotism to lust for office and 
patronage, and advocated a tariff favorable to American artisans, discrimi- 
nated between National and State power in favor of the former, advocated 
public improvements, opposed polygamy and Chinese immigration, and 
approved the administration of Mr. Hayes, James A. Garfield, of Ohio, 
and Chester A. Arthur, of New York, were nominated for President and 
Vice-President, 

The National Greenback party met in convention at Chicago June 9, 
1880, and nominated James B. Weaver for President, and B. J. Chambers 
for Vice-President. It claimed that Government instead of banks should 
have the power of making and putting money into circulation; that bonds 
should not be refunded, but paid according to contract, and to enable the 
Government to do this, legal-tender notes should take the place of bank 
currency. 

The Prohibition Reform party held its nominating convention at 
Cleveland June 17, 1880, and in its platform reiterated the principles 
announced at previous conventions. Neal Dow, of Maine, was nominated 
for President, and H. A. Thompson, of Ohio, for Vice-President. 

The National Christian Association met in convention in Chicago June 
17, 1880. Their platform expressed chiefly Opposition to secret societies. 
Its nominees were J. W. Phelps, of Vermont, for President, and S. C. 
Pomeroy, of Washington, for Vice-President. 

The Democratic convention met at Cincinnati, Ohio, June 22, 1880. 
It claimed that the election of Hayes was secured by fraud, and congratu- 
lated the country on the honesty of the late Congress, which was Demo- 
cratic and had saved $10,000,000 per year in public expenditures. It 
advocated a tariff for revenue only, and opposed Chinese immigration. 
W. S. Hancock, of Pennsylvania, and William H. English, of Indiana, 
were its candidates for President and Vice-President. 

The votes of the electoral college in February, 1881, gave Garfield and 
Arthur, 214; Hancock and English, 155. The popular Republican vote 
was 4,454,416 ; Democratic vote, 4,444,952; Greenback vote, 308,578 ; 
Prohibition, 10,305, Garfield and Arthur were inaugurated March 4, 1881, 


TWENTY-FOURTH ADMINISTRATION, 


Two potent opposing forces confronted Mr. Garfield at the opening 
of his administration, These forces were Mr. Conkling and Mr. Blaine. 
That Garfield had counseled with each, is certain. That he was under 
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Mr, Conkling was the chief representative 


obligations to each, is certain. 
of Stalwartism, and as such, he claimed the right to control Presidential 


appointments for his own State. Mr. Blaine was also a leader, and his 
magnetic oratory had given him a singular fame in Congress and through- 
out the country, and made him the foremost parliamentary leader in 
the Senate. In making up his Cabinet—in which Mr. Blaine was made 
Secretary of State—Mr. Garfield did not consult Mr. Conkling, and this 
gave him offense; but the appointment of Mr, Robertson as collector ol the 
port of New York produced an open rupture between the two, which was 
not bridged over during Mr, Garfield’s life. He was shot by Charles J. 
Guiteau at 9.20 a. m., July 2, 1881, and died at Elberon, New Jersey, at 
10.35 p. m., September 19. Mr. Arthur was inaugurated President the 
day after Mr. Garfield’s death. The positions of Mr, Conkling and Mr. 
Blaine, in their relations to the administration, were then transposed, and 
it became the latter’s turn to be a spectator, 

Civil service reform had been strongly recommended by the late 
President; and President Arthur, in his first annual message, concurred 
with him, but in modifying terms, A bill for thisreform was introduced into 
the Senate by Mr. Pendleton in 1880. But neither Mr, Arthur nor his suc- 


cessor succeeded in applying its provisions according to the spirit of the law. 


The chief feature of Mr. Arthur’s administration was its business 
aspect, and it will go down in history as a term in which the principles of 
ordinary business were more or less thoroughly applied to national goy- 
ernment. During this period a law was passed permitting the President 
to apply the accumulated surplus in the Treasury to the purchase of 
interest-bearing bonds whenever such bonds could be thus retired at a 
reasonable price. The rate of first-class postage was also reduced from 
three cents a half-ounce to two cents an ounce, besides other reductions 
in mailing rates of other classes. 

It was confidently expected by many persons in both parties that Mr. 
Arthur’s sensible administration would secure for him the Republican 
nomination for the ensuing term of office ; but the friends of Mr, Blaine 
were too numerous and too well organized, and Mr, Arthur was not renom- 
inated. 

The Republican convention met in Chicago on June 3, 1884, and after 
a long and stormy session, during which Mr, George William Curtis and 
other prominent leaders in the civil service reform movement persistently 
opposed such a nomination, James Gillespie Blaine, of Maine, received the 
nomination for the Presidency, with Gen. John A, Logan, of Illinois, on 
the ticket for Vice-President. 

The Democratic convention met at Chicago on July 8, 1884, and nomi- 
nated Grover Cleveland, the “ Reform Governor” of New York, for Presi- 
dent, and the Hon. Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, for Vice-President. 

The Prohibition party met at Pittsburgh on July 23, and nominated 
Goy. John P. St. John, of Kansas, for President, and Wm. Daniels, of 
Maryland, for Vice-President, 

The National Greenback-Labor party met at Indianapolis on May 28, 
and nominated for President, Gen. B. F. Butler, of Massachusetts, and 
for Vice-President, A. M. West, of Mississippi. 

The Equal Rights, or Woman’s Suffrage, party nominated for President, 
Mrs. Belva Lockwood, of Washington, and for Vice-President, Alfred Love, 
of Pennsylvania. This is noteworthy only as the first appearance of the 
party ia National polities. 

The ensuing campaign was probably the most virulently personal 
through which the country ever passed, not excepting the famous Abolition 
campaign of 1859-60. Damaging facts in the lives of the two chief candi- 
dates were brought forth from the obscurites of the past, and others 
equally damaging were invented, 

But the most important features of the struggle were, on the one hand, 
the enthusiasm for Mr. Blaine, and, on the other, the fury against him; the 
activity of the Prohibition party under their famous leader, and the indorse- 
ment of Mr. Cleveland’s candidacy by the Civil Service Reform party. 
The latter, under the leadership of Mr, Curtis and other former Republi- 
cans of influence, arguing from Mr, Cleveland’s course during his tenure 
of office in New York, and from his own public and private utterances, 
believed that he would best forward the reform which they held to be above 
considerations of party. In consequence of this belief they favored his 
election, and carried to his support many important newspapers formerly 
Republican or semi-Republican in policy. Among these were the New York 
Evening Post, the Harper Brothers’ publications, and the comic weekly, 
Puck. This action caused much bitterness, and the term “ Mugwump ” 
was invented as a term of reproach for the seceding Republicans. 

For some days after the November election the result was in doubt, 
the vote of New York, the deciding State, being very close; but at last it was 
kown that this State had given a small majority for the Cleveland electors, 
and when the electoral collezes met the Democratic candidates received 
219 votes, and the Republican candidates 182. The popular vote was, 
Cleveland, 4,911,017; Blaine, 4,848,334; St. John, 151,809; Butler, 133,825. 
There was also a Democratic majority in the House, though the Senate 
remained Republican. Thus, after a tenure of twenty-four years, the 
Republican party gave place to its old and unwearied opponent. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ADMINISTRATION. 


Within eight months after the inauguration, on March 4, 1885, Vice- 
President Hendricks died at his home in Indianapolis, November 25, 1885. 
It was expected by foes, and feared by some friends, of the out-going 
party, that investigation would show grave deficits and malyersations of the 


National funds; but it is a cheering fact for the friends of democratic gov- 
ernment to note, that the National funds were found intact and accounted 
for to the last cent, 

Two subjects of importance confronted the new administration at its 
outset—the tariff policy and the civil service question, The Democratic 
victory was generally regarded by the friends of that party as an indorse- 
ment of its tariff principles, which, it will be remembered, were of old 
formulated in the phrase “tariff for revenue only.” The application of 
this principle caused, at a later day, a very serious split in the party. As 
to the other question, the Civil Service Reform party claimed from the 
President an adherence to the principles out of regard for which they had 
helped to elect him, while the majority of his own party clamored for a 
redistribution of all the official patronage. It is probable that he strove to 
act consistently in the matter, but after holding out for a time, the lines 
were gradually relaxed and the minor offices were generally filled with 
fresh incumbents This action offended many of the Reform party, while it 
came too late to satisfy the professional politicians of the Democratic party. 

In his annual message to the Fiftieth Congress, the President limited 
himself to the consideration of a single question—the accumulating surplus 
in the National Treasury. He stated the amount and rate of increase of 
that surplus ; depicted the effect upon commerce of the withdrawal from 
circulation of sums so vast, and recommended as a remedy a reduction of 
customs duties. 

During the preceding Congress Representative Wm. G. Morrison, of 
Illinois, introduced his famous bill for a 20 per cent horizontal reduction 
of the tariff, which, after a long and wearisome discussion, was defeated by 
the Republicans with the help of certain of the Democratic members. 
But in response to the President’s suggestion, a bill embodying his recom- 
mendations was introduced in the 50th Congress by Representative R. Q. 
Mills, of Texas. It passed the house, but was defeated in the Senate, 
which prepared a substitute providing for a reduction of the revenues in 
accordance with protective principles. As a consequence nothing was 
done regarding the tariff. 

During the Forty-ninth Congress Senator Shelby M. Cullom, of Illinois, 
introduced a bill to regulate inter-State commerce, and providing for a 
permanent commission to enforce its provisions. Its principal objects 
were to prevent unjust and arbitrary discriminations and to enforce publi- 
cation, equality, and comparative stability of traffic rates. Few foreign 
affairs of importance occurred to trouble Mr, Cleveland’s administration. 
The old dispute with Canada regarding the ‘‘three-mile limit” specified 
in the treaty of Washington was revived by the action of the Canadian 
Government toward our fishermen, and a conference was appointed 
between representatives of England, Canada, and the United States ; but 
the compromise they agreed upon was rejected by the Senate, Canada 
still insisting on measuring from headland to headland, and the United 
States from the shore line irrespective of the coast contours, 

During the winter of 1888, civil war broke out in Haiti, and the 
American ship Haitien Republic was illegally seized by one of the 
factions. On the demand of a representative of this country, backed by 
the guns of a United States war vessel, the seized vessel was, however, 
promptly released. Later in the same year a difficulty arose between the 
Germans and the natives of the Samoan Islands in the Pacific, with which 
the United States had treaty relations. This gave rise to some feelin 
against Germany, but a conference was agreed upon to be held at Berlin 
by representatives of England, Germany, and the United States, and the 
war feeling for the time subsided. Meanwhile the nominations had been 
made, and the November elections decided. 

The Democratic convention met in St. Louis on June 5, 1888, and in 
a brief session indorsed the administration, and re-nominated for President, 
Grover Cleveland, and placed with him on the ticket Allen G. Thurman, of 
Ohio, for Vice-President. 

The Republican convention met in Chicago on June 19, and nominated 
for President, Benjamin Harrison, of Indiana, and for Vice-President, Levi 
P. Morton, of New York. The platform denounced the disregard of civil- 
service rules by the existent administration, and declared for a protective 
tariff, 

The Women’s (Female Suffrage) convention met at Des Moines, Towa, 
in May, and again nominated Belva Lockwood for President and Alfred 
Love for Vice-President. 

The Prohibition convention met at Indianapolis May 30, and nomi- 
nated General Fisk, of New Jersey, for President, and Horace M. Brooks, 
of Missouri, for Vice-President. 

The ensuing campaign was one of argument and intelligence. The 
personal element was almost absolutely ignored, excepting in the single 
phase of Mr, Harrison’s relationship to a former President, William Henry 
Harrison, who was his grandfather. The principal issue of the struggle 
was the tariff, and press and platform were vigorously employed to demon- 
strate on the one side the iniquities, and on the other, the blessings of a 
protective tariff. The issue was forced by the Republicans, to the exclu- 
sion of all other questions, and when the votes were counted after the 
election, it was known that the Republicans had been returned to power 
with a majority in both houses. 


The popular vote was, Harrison, 5,439,853; Cleveland, 5,540,329; 


Fisk, 249,506; Streeter, 146,935; Cowdrey (United Labor), 3,073; Curtis 
(Amerizan), 1,591; Socialist and scattering, 9,845. 

The electoral colleges cast 233 votes for Harrison and 168 votes for 
Cleveland. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH ADMINISTRATION. 


When the Fifty-first Congress met in December, 1889, both branches 
and the Executive were in political accord, This was the first time that 
any party had been in full control of the Government since 1874, and 
owing to that fact the number of important measures which became laws 
during 1889-91 was unusually large. One of these was the Act for the 
revision of customs duties, and the reduction of the revenues, best known 
as the McKinley Bill, This increased the duties on many agricultural 
and manufactured articles, but removed that on raw sugar, which was fur- 
nishing fifty-five millions of revenue. One of the features of the bill, due 
to the efforts of Mr, Blaine, then Secretary of State, is what is called the 
“reciprocity policy.” In return for the free admission of their sugar, cof- 
fee, and other tropical products, the South and Central American countries 
and West India Islands were required to remove or reduce their heavy 
duties on American farm and factory products. 

The silver question was another subject which took up much of the 
time of the Fifty-first Congress. A compromise measure known as the 
Sherman Law was passed, directing the Secretary of the Treasury to pur- 
chase 4,500,000 ounces of silver monthly, paying for it what are called 
Treasury notes. A new pension law was also passed for the relief of those 
soldiers who, while not suffering from wounds received or sickness con- 
tracted in the service, were unable, owing to disability not due to their 
own misconduct, to support themselves by manual labor, The House of 
Representatives passed what is commonly called the “Force Bill,” the 
object of which was the supervision by the National Government of the 
election of Representatives. It was attacked by the Democrats as designed 
to place the control of elections in the Southern States in the hands of the 
Republican party, and defended by the latter on the ground that its pur- 
pose was to enable all citizens of the South to vote for National Repre- 
sentatives, and to have those votes counted. This measure was defeated in 
the Senate, owing to the opposition of a few Republican members. This 
Congress determined that there should be an International Exposition 
to celebrate the discovery of America by Columbus, and decided upon 
Chicago as the place where it should be held. Another measure which 
was passed was the law for the punishment of persons organizing combi- 
nations to destroy competition in trade, and to create trusts or monopolies, 
and for the breaking up of such organizations. As the total sum of the 
appropriations made at both sessions was $988,000,000, this Corgress was 
attacked by the Democrats for its alleged extravagance, and was called 
the “ Billion Dollar Congress.” 

The rules of the House of Representatives, of which the Hon. Thomas 
B. Reed, of Maine, was elected Speaker, were amended for the purpose of 
facilitating business and preventing what is known as filibustering. One 
of the innovations was authorizing the Speaker, when members were pres- 
ent but refrained from voting on a call of the roll, to count them as present 
if necessary to make a quorum, These new provisions, defended by one 
party and assailed by the other, were rigidly enforced by the Speaker, 
whom his opponents called the * Czar.” 

The fall elections of 1890 resulted disastrously to the Republicans. 
Their opponents secured an overwhelming majority in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and gained some seats in the Senate, but not enough to give 
them the control of that body. As each party had a majority in one 
branch, the Fifty-second Congress passed few laws of a general nature. 
The most important was one to remedy defects in the interstate commerce 
law and a more rigid one to regulate immigration. 

The twenty-sixth administration inherited from its predecessor the 
controversy with England regarding the seal fisheries in Bering Sea. 
After a long correspondence, it was decided that the points in dispute 
should be settled by arbitration. The matter will be disposed of during 
this year. One of the incidents attending the Chilian revolution of 1890 
was the killing and wounding of some American sailors in the port of 
Valparaiso. After a sharp correspondence, which at one time threatened 
to end in war, the Chilian government apologized and paid an indemnity 
for the benefit of the wounded and the families of the dead sailors. 
Negotiations with Germany, France, and Austria-Hungary resulted in 
the removal of the prohibition of the importation of American pork, and 
the reduction of duties on American breadstuffs. 

Early in 1893 Queen Liliuokalani, of Hawaii, was deposed, and the 
provisional government which was formed offered the islands to the United 
States. A treaty for their annexation was negotiated by the Hawaiian 
Commissioners and President Harrison, and submitted to the Senate. It 
was withdrawn by President Cleveland, who has sent a commissioner to 
Hawaii to investigate and report. In the meantime the provisional govern- 
ment is practically under the protectorate of the United States. 

There were two changes in President Harrison’s Cabinet: Secretary 
Windom, who died suddenly, was succeeded in the Treasury Department by 
Charles Foster, of Ohio, and Secretary Blaine, who resigned in 1892, was 
succeeded by John W. Foster, of Indiana. Mr. Blaine died Jan. 27, 1893. 

The Republican National Convention met at Minneapolis, June 7, 1897. 
President Harrison was renominated on the first ballot, and Whitelaw Reid, 
of New York, was made the candidate for Vice-President. The platform 
was in substance an indorsement of the tariff legislation of the Fifty-first 
Congress and of the administration of President Harrison and a demand 
for “the integrity of the ballot and the purity of elections” in every State. 

The Democratic National Convention, which met at Chicago, June 21, 
nominated Grover Cleveland for President, and Adlai E. Stevenson, of Illi- 
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nois, for Vice-President. The platform denounced Republican protection 
and federal control of elections, and demanded the repeal of the McKinley 
tariff law and Sherman silver law. 1 Gy. é 

The National Prohibition party held its convention at Cincinnati, 
June 29, and nominated John Bidwell, of California, for President, and 
J. B. Cranfil, of Texas, for Vice-President, The platform demanded the 
suppression of the sale and manufacture of alcoholic liquors, and declared 
in favor of woman suffrage, free coinage of silyer,and Government control 
of railroads and telegraphs, ; 

The “ People’s Party” held its first National Convention at Omaha, 
July 2, and nominated for President, James B. Weaver, of Iowa, and for 
Vice-President, James G. Field, of Virginia. This new organization, the 
mass of whose adherents were Western farmers and Southern planters, 
adopted a platform the chief features of which were a currency to be issued 
by the National Government and loaned to the people on land or crops at 
2 per cent. per annum; and that the Government should own and operate 
railroads, telegraphs, and telephones. 

The Socialist Labor Convention met at New York, August 28, and 
nominated Simon Wing, of Massachusetts, for President, and Charles H. 
Matchett, of New York, for Vice-President. One of the planks of the 
platform called for the abolition of the Presidency, Vice-Presidency, and 
Senate, executive power to be vested in a board elected by the House of 
Representatives. 

The campaign, which was free from personalities, and was fought 
mainly on the issues of protection versus revenue reform and the supervision 
of national elections by the General Government, resulted in the election 
of Mr, Cleveland, who received 277 electoral votes to 145 for Mr. Harrison, 
and 22 for Mr, Weaver. The popular vote was as follows: Cleveland, 
5,553,142; Harrison, 5,186,931; Weaver, 1,030,128; Bidwell, 268,361; 
Wing, 21,534. This vote is not in all respects a correct representation of 
party strength. In some of the States west of the Mississippi the Demo- 
crats cast their votes for People’s Party electors or the two organizations 
voted for a joint electoral ticket, and it was owing to that arrangement 
that Weaver received most of his electoral votes. In two Southern States 
the Republicans and People’s party whclly or partly fused. The election 
gave the Democrats not only the Presidency, but a majority in both 
branches of the Fifty-third Congress. 


The presidential campaign of 1896 was a notable one in many respects. 
The most important issue involved was the question whether the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver should be permitted at the ratio of 16 to 1. 

The Republican National Convention which met at St. Louis, June 
16, declared itself opposed to that proposition and in favor of the mainte- 
nance of the “existing gold standard.” It also condemned the tariff act 
which had been passed by the Fifty-third Congress. William McKinley, 
of Ohio, was nominated for President, and Garrett C. Hobart, of New 
Jersey, for Vice-President. 

The Democratic National Convention met at Chicago, July 7. Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, of Nebraska, was nominated for President, and Arthur 
H. Sewall, of Maine, for Vice-President. The platform demanded the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, without waiting for 
the aid or consent of any other nation. The action taken by the federal 
authorities relative to the railroad disturbances at Chicago in 1894 was 
censured indirectly. 

July 22, the National Convention of the People’s Party was held at 
St. Louis. The Democratic candidate for the Presidency was endorsed, 
and Thomas C. Watson, of Georgia, nominated for Vice-President. The 
platform was in substance the one of 1892, but special stress was laid on 
the free coinage of silver. 

The Prohibition Convention met at Pittsburg, May 28. The organiza- 
tion split on the silver question, The wing which was opposed to free coinage 
adopted a platform which called simply for the prohibition of the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicants,and nominated Joshua P, Levering, of Maryland, 
for President, and Hall Johnson, of Illinois, for Vice-President. The other 
wing which endorsed free coinage, woman suffrage, etc., nominated Charles 
I. Bentley, of Nebraska, for President, and J. H. Southgate, of North Caro- 
lina, for Vice-President. This was known as the National Prohibition Party. 

The Socialist Labor Convention met at New York in July and nomi- 
nated Charles H. Matchett, of New York, for President, and Matthew 
Maguire, of New Jersey, for Vice-President. The platform was sub- 
stantially the same as that of 1892. 

On the 3d of September there was a Convention at Indianapolis of 
Democrats who could not accept the main planks of the Chicago platform. 
This Convention adopted a platform endorsing the gold standard, and the 
administration of President Cleveland. Senator John M. Palmer, of 
Illinois, was nominated for President, and General Simon Bolivar Buckner 
of Kentucky, for Vice-President. 

The campaign was a very hard-fought one. Mr. Bryan took an 
active personal part in the canvass, making over 600 speeches while 
traveling through the country. The contest resulted in the election of Mr. 
McKinley, who received 276 electoral votes to 171 for Mr. Bryan, The 
popular vote was as follows: McKinley, 7,115,487; Bryan-Sewall, 6,366,772; 
Palmer, 132,213; Bryan-Watson, 127,1 15; Levering, 129,090; Bentley, 
13,143; Matchett, 34,266. 

Most of the Gold Democrats cast their votes for the Republican nomi- 
nee. The Republicans elected a majority of the members of the Fifty- 
fifth Congress and regained the control of the Senate. 
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AMERICAN 


GEORGE WASHINGTON was born in Westmoreland County, Virginia, 
February 22 (new styl-), 1732. At his father’s death, in 1743, the lad 
received a portion of the family inheritance which, as years went on, 
came to be of considerable value—in fact, the struggle with poverty 
often incident to the lives of great men was unknown to him. 

In the life of Washington events culminated rapidly, his progress 
being marked by a succession of triumphs brilliantly, yet modestly, 
achieved, his character, shaped by the influence of a wise, inflexible, yet 
affectionate, mother, being adorned with the graces of heart and intellect 
which most become true manhood. ‘The distinguished traits which, in 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


the general estimate of mankind, elevate Washington above all heroes of 
modern times were early manifested in him, and during the French and 
Indian War his hardihood and courage were called into action by a 
solitary journey of nearly 600 miles through a wilderness infested’ by 
savage Indian tribes. His report to Governor Dinwiddie, published in 
London, revealed the plans of the French and their allies. 

As aide to General Braddock he participated in the action which 
resulted in the memorable defeat of the British commander, Washing- 
ton writing to his brother: ‘I had four bullets through my coat, and 
two horses shot under me; yet I escaped unhurt, though death was 
leveling my companions on every side.” 

About this time Washington married Mrs. Martha Custis, a wealthy 
widow, and, retiring upon his estate at Mount Vernon, devoted himself to 
the care of his property, which, during the latter part of Washington’s 
life, consisted of about 8,000 acres. The number of slaves, including 
the “‘dower negroes,” was not far from 250; yet Washington, as his 
correspondence shows, was in all respects a kind and indulgent master, 
while scrupulously careful of economical details. As early as 1786 he 
had resolved never to acquire another slave by purchase, in the same 
year writing to Robert Morris: ‘‘ There is not a man living who wishes 
more sincerely than I do to see a plan adopted for the abolition of 
slavery.” This sentiment recurs in the writings of Washington, and 
it was in accordance with its purpose that in his will he provided for 
the manumission of his slaves. 

With the breaking out of the Revolution Washington’s spirits rose 
high with the hopes—akin to intuitive conviction—of final triumph in 
the patriot cause. From the earliest moments of that solemn conflict 
the thoughts of his countrymen turned to him as their leader, and upon 
his assuming command of the army all the fortitude and nobleness of 
Washington’s nature found instant and enduring expression in patriotic 
action. No diligent and thoughtful student of that momentous period 
can fail to discern in him the qualities which constitute the highest 
generalship: wisdom in the choice of subordinates, readiness to grasp 
the most awkward situation, an equal perception of advantage, and a 
promptness and courage of execution that courted, yet disdained, defeat. 
These military requisites were strikingly exemplified in the maneuvers 
Which compelled the humiliating retreat of Lord Howe’s squadron at 
the very outset of Washington’s career; the memorable struggles on 
Long Island; the masterly series of retaliations which liberated the 
Jerseys from British invasion; and finally the superb strategy which 
immured the haughty Cornwallis in Yorktown, compelled capitulation, 
and virtually ended the Revolution. 


STATESMEN. 


It is impossible in few words to trace Washington’s transition from 
the highest military to the most exalted civic honor in the gift of the 
nation, and the magnanimity with which he resigned office. The chi- 
merical notion that his noble spirit could for a moment contemplate the 
assumption of autocratic power has long since been dispelled—the pro- 
posal of itself affording the highest testimonial to Washington’s 
patriotism in his supreme scorn of personal aggrandizement. Indeed, 
it was the prerogative of this great leader of men to reach the pinnacle 
of fame without the sordid ambition and the crimes which have dark- 
ened the accession to power of so many rulers. 

In his personal relations with others there was nothing in Washing- 
ton’s address which marks the character of the demagogue. On the 
contrary, his manners were somewhat austere, his natural reserve com- 
manding the deference of his countrymen while graciously and humbly 
accepting their homage. An aristocratic yet always courteous bearing 
was conspicuous during his presidential life—the rarest and most unsul- 
lied epoch in American history—as well as during his peaceful retirement 
at Mount Vernon. A closing incident of this fine urbanity marked the 
occurrence of his death, December 14, 1799. <I feel myself going,” 
said he to his attendants; “I thank you for your attentions, but I pray 
you to take no more trouble about me.” 

So lived and died one whose strong religious feeling, unalloyed with 
cant, purity of principle, unflinching faith in goodness and honor, and 
deep and passionate, though subdued, love of liberty, have conspired to 
lift him above the plane of ordinary manhood, surrounding him with 
the half-mythical veneration bestowed upon the heroes of Grecian story. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN was born in Boston, January 17, 1706, and 
died in Philadelphia, April 17, 1790. The boy’s outlook as son of a 
poor tallow-chandler and soap-boiler was far from alluring. Early 
privation developed in hima desire for freedom, and, considering that 
the family circle included seventeen children, it is not surprising that 
the desire to shift for himself was encouraged. 

The originality and force of Franklin’s intellect appeared in youth- 
ful publications, one of which, ‘‘Poor Richard’s Almanac,” became 
widely known for its wise proverbs. In England he had acquired pyro- 
ficiency in the art of swimming; in Philadelphia he proposed better 
methods of education and public economy; suggested a circulating 
library and the use of paper money; invented a copper-plate press 
and printed New Jersey scrip; founded the University of Pennsylvania 
and a philosophical society; and devised a stove, which still bears his 
name, and a musical instrument—the harmonica. 

In 1746 Franklin’s attention was drawn to electro-magnetism and 
the meteorological phenomena which speedily Jed him to the invention 
of the lightning-rod. Yet Franklin’s fertility of resources was not suf- 
fered to expend itself upon scientific pursuits. The colonies were 
gradually, yet inevitably, nearing the political crisis which culminated 
in the Revolution, and to Franklin’s devotion to the cause of freedom, 
and sturdy common-sense, his countrymen turned with implicit confi- 
dence. In the Albany congress 
of 1754, he proposed a plan 
of union which, although re- 
jected by the Lords of Trade 
as too democratic, shows 
clearly how far in advance of 
the times were his political 
instincts. From thismoment 
Franklin’s maturer powers 
were given to the service of 
his country; and in various 
missions to London and Paris 
his statesmanship and sagacity 
were conspicuous. As the 
force of popular hatred in 
America deepened with re- 
newed oppression, Franklin 
stated in unmistakable terms, 
before the privy council, the § 
true significance of the ap- 
proaching issue. When open 
hostilities had commenced he 
hastened to join the provincial 
congress, throughout the con- 
flict maintaining the honor of 
the nation at home and abroad. 

It was entirely fitting that to his wisdom should have been confided 
mainly the negotiation of the memorable treaty by which the independ- 
ence of the United States of America received complete, though sullen, 
recognition on the part of England. 

Advanced in years, his heart beat with the fervor of youth as he con- 
templated the realization of his country’s hopes, and to his faithful friend 
Washington he could say, at the age of eighty-four: ‘For my personal 
ease I should have died two years ago; but though those years have been 
spent in excruciating pain, I am glad to have lived them, since I can 
look upon our present situation.” 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
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| ALEXANDER HamiLron was born January 11, 1757, on one of the 
leeward group of the West Indies, and died in New York, July 12, 1804. 
Entering Kings College, New 
York, at the age of sixteen, he 
immediately gave token of fut- 
ure eminence in his youthful 
advocacy of popular rights, in 
which the claims of the colo- 
nies were eloquently defended. 

With the commencement 
of the struggle for independ- 
ence, Hamilton eagerly cast 
his lot with the patriot army, 
eventually attracting the at- 
tention of Washington, who 
honored him with the position 
of aid-de-camp upon his per- 
sonal staff. The bent of 
Hamilton’s genius, howeyer, 
lay in civic rather than mili- 
tary pursuits, and he soon 
turned his most earnest 
thought to a study and solu- 
tion of the financial difficulties 
which threatened to over- 
whelm the Government. 
Only an accurate knowledge 
of the condition of public 
affairs upon the declaration of peace can enable us to estimate properly 
the value of Hamilton’s foresight, courage, and patriotism at this juncture. 
With his appointment to the Secretaryship of the Treasury, in 1789, his 
mastery of fiduciary problems and penetrating grasp of economic questions 
in their complex relations to practical affairs signaled him as one of the 
few great financiers whom history records. 

The framing of the Federal Constitution called forth the legal acumen 
which Hamilton’s deep study of jurisprudence had placed at his com- 
mand. Party dissension was then imbued with all the bitterness of more 
recent political rivalries; the advocates of the ‘* Articles of Confederation” 
were filled with sectional jealousies; and an equitable adjustment of con- 
flicting claims involved consummate sagacity. Again Hamilton’s rare 
intellect appeared in a collection of papers which, together with many 
from Madison and Jay, formed the Federalist: a vindication of Federal, 
not State, sovereignty and an enunciation of republican principles em- 
bodied in a constitution never equaled in clearness, cogency, and scope. 

In 1804 the political animosity between Hamilton and Aaron Burr 
unhappily cost the former his life. Through Hamilton’s influence Burr 
| lost the presidency, and, by the same conscientious opposition, the 
governorship of New York. Then came the tragedy: a challenge from 
Burr; an acceptance, only as a public man, by Hamilton, who was strongly 
opposed to dueling; and finally the meeting at Weehawken on the 
Hudson, in which Hamilton fell mortally wounded. 

Universal was the grief at so untimely a fate; and it should be added 
that, brilliant and patriotic as had been Burr’s record during the Reyo- 
lution, this deadly act recoiled upon him in the lasting execration in 
which his name was held. Yet no lament or odium could supply the 
place of one whose early genius might be likened to that of Pitt the 
younger, and whose place in the earlier history of the republic must be 
close to that of George Washington. 


‘DER HAMILTON. 


Joun ApAms, second President of the United States, was born in 
Braintree (now Quincy), Mass., October 19, 1735. Although a farmer of 
but limited means, whose in- 
come was partly derived from 
shoemaking, the father of 
John Adams was able to 
afford his sona classical educa- 
tion, who, upon graduation, 
took charge of a grammar 
school, which proved to be, as 
he called it, ‘a school of afflic- 
tion,” being speedily aban- 
doned in favor of the law. 
He had previously contem- 
plated entering the ministry, 
but, as he writes, ‘the 
frightful engines of ecclesias- 
tical councils and of diabolical 
malice terrified him out of it.” 

Already the youth had 
longings for distinction; and 
the stirring events of the 
times furnished him with 
ample occasion for the exer- 
cise of intellectual faculties 
which, united with sound 
judgment and an ardent love 
of truth and justice, event- 
ually raised him to the most exalted station in the nation’s gift. His 
conduct during the Boston massacre, his bold attitude in the controversy 
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awakened by the Stamp Act, and his vigorous discussion of public affairs 
all bore evidence of originality and force, and led the way to rapid ad- 
vancement. He was elected member of the general court, waiving the 
claims of his profession that he might devote hisservices tothe colony. In 
the Philadelphia congress of 1774, his denunciation of the Boston Port 
Bill, his prominence in connection with the “Declaration of Rights,” 
and his contention that the claims of the colonies rested upon ‘‘the law 
of nature as well as the law of England,” marked him as a leader of men. 
The culmination of the long enmity aroused by England’s oppression 
was at hand, while the provincial congress had conyened and taken 
stringent measures to guard the liberties of the people against the fatu- 
ous conduct of Governor Gage. Throughout the Revolution Mr. Adams’ 
sturdy independence was like a watchword to patriots, and a severe 
menace to wavering royalists. Long since, as a polemical writer, he had 
come to be feared, even hated, by his enemies, and so uncompromising an 
attitude as his could not but exert a powerful influence in molding the 
republican thought of the times. ; 
With the achievement of freedom, new and complicated relations with 
foreign powers arose. specially trying to Americans was the supercil- 
ious conduct of England, to which country Mr. Adams was accredited 
as minister plenipotentiary. Never were his address and loyalty more 
severely tested than during this delicate mission, crowned at last with a 
successful issue. When, upon the retirement of Washington from 
political life, the presidential office fell to him as a tribute of national 
esteem, Mr. Adams certainly fulfilled the object of his youthful ambition. 
His latter years were passed in retirement, the venerable patriot dying 
July 4, 1826, the fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, 
and by astriking coincidence the identical day of Thomas Jefferson’s death. 


JOHN Quincy ApAms, whose life, like that of his illustrious father, 
is one of the most instructive of those associated with the earlier epoch 
of America’s development, 
was born in the ancestral town 
of Braintree, Mass., July 11, 
1767, and died in Washing- 
ton, February 23, 1848. The 
opening career of the son was 
attended by every advantage 
which social position, travel, 
and education could bestow, 
opportunities richly im- 
proved, and in his declining 
years contributing greatly to 
the knowledge and resources 
which distinguished him in 
the halls of the nation’s 
congress. 

Mr. Adams’ signal abili- 
ties were first displayed in 
diplomatic service, in which 
his rare self-possession, patri- 
otism, and acquaintance with 
foreign governments elicited 
the highest praise of Wash- 
ington, by whom he was ap- 
pointed minister to The 
Hagne, and subsequently to 
Portugal. Upon the election of his father to the presidency, the elder 
Adams, with the entire approval of Washington, transferred the mission 
of his son to Berlin, the conduct of the young diplomat proving highly 
satisfactory. During the war of 1812, as accredited minister at St. 
Petersburg, he persuaded the Russian government to offer itself as 
mediator between England and the United States, a proposal which, 
while rejected by Great Britain, implied a forcible persuasion directly 
instrumental in terminating the struggle. With the accession of Mr. 
Adams to the presidency, his line of political action was marked by the 
same intrepidity and decision which had thus far characterized his public 
life. A powerful coalition confronted him, yet with even-handed justice 
he dispensed the official patrimony, little regarding the clamors of 
those whose theories concerning political appointments differed widely 
from his own sense of propriety. 

Upon the election of Jackson to the chief magistracy in 1828, Mr. 
Adams retired to private life. Yet his hardly-earned repose was, fortu- 
nately for the nation, but temporary, his election to Congress affording 
him the freest, and in many respects the most important, field of action 
to which he had been called: His extraordinary capacity for labor and 
unequaled command of details, united with his characteristic courage and 
imperturbable temper, gave great weight to his argument and silenced 
his most inveterate enemies. In the protracted debates occasioned by 
the rise of the Abolition party and its vigorous appeals to Congress 
in behalf of emancipation, Mr. Adams entered a noble protest against 
the denial of the right of petition, maintaining the cause of liberty with 
the same ardor with which his father and his equally earnest kinsman 
Samuel Adams had defended the rights of the colonies, 

To the last moment Mr. Adams remained in harness, never quitting 
the duties imposed upon his advanced age by the requirements of the 
public welfare until death relaxed their claim. As an embodiment of 
the spirit and ideas with which the New England type of the period 
was imbued, his name must ever be held in loyal remembrance. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON was born at Shadwell, Albemarle County, Va., 
April 2, 1743, and died at Monticello, July 4, 1826. Being bred to the 
law, he early in life acquired an elegance of diction combined with argu- 
mentative force which made him prominent in colonial and national 
councils. ‘To him are ascribed the framing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the noble preamble to the Federal Constitution. A spirited 
reply to the conciliatory propositions of Lord North placed the courage 
and patriotism of Jefferson upon a plane with those of Washington, Lee, 
Randolph, and Henry; and when, upon the declaration of war with Great 
Britain, it became of the highest importance to maintain amicable rela- 
tions with France, to Jefferson’s diplomatic skill the steadfast good-will 
of that country was largely due. 

Being chosen Governor of his native State, his administration of the 
commonwealth became the subject of heated controversy; yet it does 
not appear that his conduct merited the censure then received. As 
Minister Plenipotentiary abroad, Jefferson’s ability was strikingly 
displayed, and upon his return to America, in 1789, he was tendered 
the position of Secretary of State in Washington’s cabinet. Partisan 
feelings were now aroused, the Federalists, led by Hamilton, being 
strongly opposed by the Republicans, under the guidance of Jefferson. 
Thus early in the history of the republic was inaugurated the factional 
strife eloquently deprecated by Washington in his Farewell Address, 
yet which, as an expression of the highest liberty of thought and 
action, seems the primary condition of democratic government. 

Upon Jefferson’s elevation to the presidency several radical measures 
were adopted in accordance with the new state policy, among them the 
abolition of internal duties, and one special event, the Tripolitan War 
and the extinction of piracy in the Mediterranean, elicited a strong 
popular sympathy during Jefferson’s first administration. During his 
second term occurred the contention with England respecting the right 
of search—together with its logical sequence, the War of 1812, in which 

Z the principles forever estab- 
lished by American resistance 
to foreign outrage proved of 
inealculable benefit to the re- 
public. In Jefferson the 
United States possessed a most 
zealous defender of national 
honor, and to his firmness 
and sagacity at this decisive 
period was due the creation 
of a patriotic public sentiment 
which, finding a response in 
his successor, put a lasting 
quietus upon British preten- 
sions. 

Unlike his predecessors in 
office, Jefferson abhorred 
elaborate forms and cere- 
monies. [His severe simplicity 
of demeanor was exceedingly 
popular; yet its democratic 
extreme has not been found 
indispensable as a claim to 
general respect and honor, 
although in theory wholly 
compatible with republican 
How far his persistent advocacy of the doctrine of State- 


institutions. 
rights, as opposed to Federal authority, was beneficial to the nation is a 


matter of history as well as of opinion. His most ardent political 
opponents, however, must concede the rare worth and consummate 
patriotism of this distinguished man. 


JoHN Jay, born in New York City, December 12, 1745, was a states- 
man whose life may be considered typical of the noble traits which 
adorned the character of the Revolutionary period. 

The confidence reposed in his judgment during the Revolution had 
been inspired by his conduct during the first Continental Congress, in 
which, though almost the youngest member, his temperate yet earnest 
arguments in favor of colonial rights had drawn to him universal esteem. 
During the New York Convention of 1776 scarcely a committee of 
importance failed to receive the benefit of his legal advice, and when 
continued reverses disheartened the army he issued an address the patri- 
otic fervor of which revived the sinking hopes of the patriots. 

Later, Jay was appointed member of a committee to frame a consti- 
tution and bill of rights for his native State, and was also nominated 
and confirmed as one of the council of safety, invested with dictatorial 
powers. In 1778 he was accredited Minister to Spain, where his service 
to his country was marked by unfailing dignity and patriotism. 
Leaving Madrid in 1782, he proceeded to Paris with the purpose of 
joining the commission appointed by Congress to negotiate a treaty of 
peace with Great Britain. Upon Franklin and Jay alone devolved the 
primary task of formulating the compact, Jay’s services at this time 
being amply attested by the encomium of Adams, who generously 
accorded to him the praise lavishly yet erroneously, as he insisted, 
bestowed upon himself. 

During the long controversy touching the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution, being strongly impressed with Hamilton’s view advocating a 
vigorous government, Jay eagerly joined him and Madison in the 


collaboration of the ‘‘Federalist”—advocating the marvelously wise 
instrument substituted for the “Articles of Confederation.” Hay ing been 
tendered by Washington a ‘ 
choice of the offices in his gift, 
Jay selected the Chief Justice- 
ship of the United States, in 
which exalted station he was 
confirmed by the Senate Sep- 
tember 26,1789. Hisappoint- 
ment as Minister to Great 
Britain in 1794 was followed 
by the formation of a com- 
mercial treaty, in which Jay’s 
ripest powers were engaged. 
The results, however, were 
met with bitter hostility on 
the part of the people, 
although a more dispassionate 
judgment of the situation 
justified Jay’s wisdom. Upon 
his return to America he was 
elected Governor of New York 
by a handsome majority, his 
administration, by successive 
terms, lasting six years, dur- 
ing which time he dismissed 
no one from office because of 
his political opinions. The Man. 
final acts of Jay’s public career related to the emancipation of slaves 
a matter strongly urged by him in 1777. Crowned with the love and 
respect of his countrymen, he soon retired from active participation in 
affairs, dying May 14, 1829, in his eighty-fourth year. 


JOHN 
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ANDREW JACKSON was born in North Carolina, March 15, 1767, and 
died near Nashville, Tenn., June 8, 1845. Asa youth he was noted for 
his love of athletic sports, and an ungovernable temper, which fore- 
shadowed the continual broils that marked his political career. His 
devotion to what he conceived to be the national interests went far to 
palliate the excesses of his turbulent disposition. His spirit of com- 
bativeness may be judged from the fact that before reaching middle age 
he had killed one adyersary in a duel, and shortly thereafter engaged in 
a deadly affray in which he was seriously wounded, while his Indian 
campaigns were characterized by brutalities which did not escape the 
strong censure of his countrymen. The same dogged pertinacity, 
coupled with the physical endurance which had gained for him the 
sobriquet ‘‘Old Hickory,” was manifested in the important services 
rendered by Jackson in the War of 1812, his remarkable defense of New 
Orleans indicating the qualities of a great commander. 

Few public men in the country were less fitted, both by education 
and temperament, to fill with dignity the office of chief magistrate of the 
nation; and it must be admitted that, together with much good, the 
administration of Jackson brought with it unquestionable evils, includ- 
ing the baneful precedent regarding removals from office for political 
opinions, which has been productive of incalculable harm since his day. 
His characteristic threat to cut off the ears of certain senators whose 
conduct thwarted his purposes; his unreasoning denunciation of political 
opponents to whom he habitually ascribed ignoble motives: and his 
obstinate adherence to fiduciary methods which ultimately led to 
financial distress—these were scarcely compatible with true decorum or 
the claims of high statesmanship. 

On the other hand, the nation must recall with unstinted admiration 
Jackson’s heroic treatment of 
nullification. Already, at a 
banquet in 1830, he had given 
the famous toast: ‘Our 
Federal Union: it must be 
preserved.” Now that the 
treasonable intent of Calhoun 
and his followers was evident, 
Jackson’s wrath was expressed 
in a proclamation against dis- 
union sentiment which elec- 
trified the country and raised 
him in the public estimation. 
What the consequences might 
have been but for Clay’s 
address in effecting a com- 
promise may be inferred from 
Jackson’s reply when asked 
what he would have done had 
the nullifiers persisted in their 
course: ‘* Hung them, sir, as 
high as Haman.” The life 
and character of the man 
leave little question that his 
conduct must have tallied 
with this laconic assurance. 

Seldom has a chief magistrate asserted his prerogatives more forcibly, 
yet at the same time with more steadfast honesty and patriotism. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER was born in Salisbury, now Franklin, N. H., Jan- 
uary 18, 1782, and died at Marshfield, Mass., October 24,1852. A Scot- 
tish ancestry undoubtedly im- 
parted to Webster’s family 
generation much of its sturdy 
physique and strength of 
character. To his mother 
Daniel owed the earliest men- 
tal development, his oppor- 
tunities for school-education 
being extremely limited. 
Strangely enough, the gift of 
oratory, in which Webster be- 
came preéminent, was wholly 
deficient in him while a youth, 
he having himself averred that 
he ‘‘could not make a decla- 
mation.” After many per- 
sistent sacrifices, however, 
Daniel was enabled to enter 
Dartmouth College, upon 
leaving which he secured a 
position in a law office in 
) Boston. His acquisition of 
learning, especially in the de- 
partments of history and com- 
mon law, laid the foundation 
of his forensic power; while 
a close study of classic English writers contributed to form a felicitous 
style and a command of impassioned eloquence which in the halls of 
Congress have seldom, if ever, been equaled. 

When war with Great Britain was declared in 1812, Webster instantly 
brought to bear on national questions the full force of his ripening 
powers, and although disparaging the opening of hostilities, his patriotism 
was thoroughly roused by the final resort to the arbitrament of arms. 
The oration at Plymouth, in 1820, was the first of many triumphs 
which distinguished Webster above all other American orators; and as 
his fame increased it was natural that his own and his friends’ ambition 
connected his name with the presidential office. As has been the case, 
however, with many a noted aspirant after this great prize, Webster’s 
dreams of the coveted honor were destined never to be realized. 

Fortunately for the nation his services were thus secured in the Sen- 
ate from 1827 to 1841—more than three successive terms. It was dur- 
ing this period, January 26 and 27, 1830, that he made his celebrated 
reply to Hayne, of South Carolina, an advocate of Calhoun’s nullifica- 
tion doctrines. Never was a more noted parliamentary success 
achieved than on this memorable occasion, when greater than any 
renown won by this splendid effort of Webster’s genius was the defense 
of the National Union and the Federal Constitution with which his 
speech was imbued. 

As an expounder of the Constitution his learning, his profound 
knowledge of jurisprudence, and his mastery of political details rendered 
his opinion of paramount importance, and many features of his public 
career attest too strongly his glowing patriotism to suffer his fame to be 
weakened by judgments which have taxed the ablest jurists in our 
history. His speeches remain—a wonder and delight to American youth, 
in which the highest attainments of oratory are blended with an ardent 
love of liberty whose glory no casual detraction can diminish. 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Henry Cuay, the period covered by whose life was almost iden- 
tical with those of Webster and Calhoun, was born in Virginia, near 
Richmond, April 12, 1777, 
and died in Washington, June 
29,1852. An early migration 
to Kentucky proved fortu- 
nate for young Clay, and in the 
position of clerk of the High 
Court of Chancery he laid the 
foundation of legal acquire- 
ments which, aided by re- 
markable activity of mind and 
a decided talent for public 
affairs, finally raised him to 
distinction. Clay’s first par- 
liamentary essays, curiously 
enough, were enlisted in be- 
half of gradual emancipation. 
Fifty years later, in 1849, the 
same principles were adyo- 
cated by him; and hisrecorded 
utterances, like those of 
Jefferson, show how clearly 
he perceived the moral wrong 
of an institution practically 
defended in many of his 
most brilliant congressional 
speeches. 

With Clay’s election to the national Senate commenced the remark- 
able record of thirteen years as Speaker of the House—during which, as 
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Parton says, ‘‘not one of his decisions was reversed,” Clay having in 
this long interval presided over the turbulent assembly with that perfect 
blending of courtesy and firmness which charms while it restrains. 
Indeed, throughout his life Clay owed much of his power over men to 
the fascination of his personality and the persuasive eloquence of his 
oratory. His earnest attitude, however, regarding questions of public 
interest, influenced in the course of events by undisguised longings for 
the presidency, incurred bitter and lasting enmity on the part of his 
political enemies. In 1824, 1832, and 1844 his ambition was frustrated ; 
yet it was greatly to Clay’s credit that, severe as was his disappointment, 
his loyalty to the Government was never disputed. As a master of com- 
promise Clay easily controlled the national Congress at times when but 
for his political sagacity serious ruptures might have ensued. Yet it 
seems incredible that a statesman who declared that no earthly power 
should ever induce him to consent to the addition of one acre of slave 
territory to the United States, could have countenanced the concessions 
involved in the celebrated Missouri Compromise, though the discussion 
was the occasion of one of Cluy’s most patriotic utterances: ‘I owe 
a paramount allegiance to the whole Union; a subordinate one to my 
own State *—the essence of the Federal principle. 

These inconsistencies of policy, while not detracting from their 
author’s prestige as a parliamentary debater, seriously injured his posi- 
tion with those who had predicted a far different course of conduct. 
The times were fraught with party strife and the contending claims of 
sections now wholly alienated by the forces of tradition and organic law. 
It had been the untiring purpose of Calhoun to compel acquiescence in 
South Carolina’s treasonable attitude:—Jackson’s terrible energy and 
Clay’s diplomatic skill postponed the ‘‘ irrepressible conflict.” 


JoHN €, CALHOUN, born in Abbeville, S. C., March 18, 1782, was 
one of the trio of statesmen and orators with whom especially is associ- 
ated the most exciting period 
of congressional history which 
has fallen within our modern 
era. Together with Clay and 
Webster, the great exponent 
of the Southern slave-power 
held at intervals complete 
mastery of situations which 
demanded not only the ex- 
ercise of personal courage and 
perfect equanimity, but the 
keenest command of contro- 
versial debate. 

Calhoun’s educational ad- 
vantages included a course of 
study at a private academy 
and a season at Yale College, 
where he graduated with the 
highest distinction in 1804. 
Further studies in the law 
school at Litchfield, Conn.— 
then the only institution of 
the kind in the country— 
rendered the young student 
admirably equipped for the 
conflict in which he was des- 
tined to become a prominent figure during national debates. 

His earliest parliamentary service, in 1811, was noted for its earnest 
devotion to the cause of America in her resistance to Great Britain’s 
growing importunity, Calhoun urgently advocating a declaration of 
war, which measure, strenuously pressed by him in committees, he was 
finally instrumental in forcing upon Congress. From 1817 till 1825 he 
acted as Secretary of War under Monroe, haying already changed his 
opinion respecting the tariff of 1816 and become a pronounced free- 
trader—a policy which caused the estrangement of many former 
associates in his political faith. 

With patriotic ardor Calhoun addressed himself to the task of seeur- 
ing general internal improvements; aided in the enactment of salutary 
provisions touching public affairs; alone condemned Jackson’s invasion 
of Florida, during the Seminole War, as a violation of international 
rights; maintained the constitutional validity of the Missouri Compro- 
mise; and so strengthened his position among his adherents that his 
accession to the presidency appeared quite probable. The vice-presi- 
dency, however, was the highest office he was called to fill—in which 
position he was debarred from political activity. 

Disappointed in his ambition to obtain the coveted nomination, Cal- 
houn in 1832 resigned the office of Vice-President and was chosen to the 
Senate. From this moment until his death, in Washington, March 31, 
1850, his career was marked by one settled policy—the defense of slavery 
and the perpetuity of the sectional rights pertaining thereto through 
legal enactments. He boldly extolled the institution even in its moral 
aspect, contended earnestly that the action of Northern abolitionists was 
not only illegal but subversive of good order and prosperity in the South, 
and earnestly demanded a rigid enforcement of the fugitive-slave law. 
From the violence of these premises, maintained with all the fire of 
Calhoun’s uncompromising nature, the heinous doctrine of nullification, 
or secession, was but the logical sequence, boldly, yet fatally, deduced, 
and by its history Calhoun’s later career must be judged. 
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Sam Houston, as he called himself and was generally known, was 
born near Lexington, Va., March 2, 1793, and died at Huntersville, 
Texas, July 25, 1863. As a lad he read Homer's Iliad, repeating much 
of it from memory, and the translation inspired him with a desire to 
know Greek and Latin. A refusal to teach these languages led to his 
leaving school and entering a store. Soon, however, he abandoned his 
position, and plunging into the wilderness lived three years among the 
Indians, one of the chiefs adopting him as a son. 

Upon the breaking out of war with Great Britain in 1812, young 
Houston enlisted as a common soldier, fighting against the Indians, and 
being severely wounded in the battle of Tallapoosa. Later he became 
Indian agent to negotiate a treaty with the Cherokees; exerted his influ- 
ence to prevent the unlawful importation of negroes through Florida, 
then a Spanish province; and finally turned to a study of the law, begin- 
ning practice near Nashville. He was successively appointed Adjutant- 
General of the State, district attorney, major-general of militia, in 1823 
chosen Representative in Congress, being re-elected in 1825, and in 1827 
Governor of Tennessee. In 1829 he married, separated from his wife, 
resigned his office, and presented himself before his old Cherokee friends, 
with whom he remained for awhile. Meanwhile he had vigorously 
pleaded at Washington in behalf of the rights of the Cherokees, ousted 
half a dozen corrupt agents, and severely chastised an Ohio Represent- 
ative who hinted at peculation on his part. 

Houston was mainly identified with the independence of Texas and 
its final admission to the Union. During the Mexican War the massacres 
perpetrated under the leadership of the blood-thirsty Santa Anna roused 
his utmost ire; and haying received reinforcements he thoroughly 
routed the Mexican forces in the battle of San Jacinto, in which Santa 
Anna was captured. Shortly after this, in 1836, Houston was elected 
President of Texas, establishing a miniature republic, which, oddly 
enough, maintained its independence until its incorporation with the 
Union in 1845, when Hous- 
ton was chosen to the national 
Senate. In Congress he 
strongly advocated measures 
insuring justice and humanity 
toward the Indians, opposed 
the Kansas and Nebraska Bill, 
and yoted against the Le- 
compton Constitution. His 
untiring efforts were in behalf 
of liberty; and when the Civil 
War occurred, haying been 
chosen Governor of ‘Texas, 
gave his unhesitating adhesion 
to the Union, resigning his 
position rather than take the 
oath of secession required by 
the Convention. 

It was but natural that a 
man of Houston’s combative 
temperament should en- 
counter at times animosities 
‘ in political life not easily dis- 
pelled. He was a remarkable 
example of the sturdiest and 
best characters of the South- 
west—a born fighter, of unquestioned loyalty and indomitable courage— 
possibly inculeated by his early enthusiasm for Hector and Achilles. 
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CHARLES SUMNER was born in Boston, Mass., January 6, 1811, and 
died in Washington, D. C., March 11, 1874. Graduating at Harvard 
College in 1830, he entered the Cambridge Law School, where as a pupil 
of Judge Story, and afterward as a lecturer, his knowledge of jurispru- 
dence attracted wide attention. In 1845 an oration delivered in Boston 
upon ‘The True Grandeur of Nations,” in which he eloquently 
defended the principle of arbitration as opposed to war in the settle- 
ment of international disputes, established Sumner’s gifts of mind and 
heart, and attracted unusual comment. 

From the commencement of his political life, indeed from youth, 
the motive which dominated Sumner’s thought was an uncompromising 
hostility to slavery. His interpretation of the Constitution in this con- 
nection became the subject of frequent criticism, and was certainly at 
variance with that of the majority of contemporary statesmen, although 
no one could question his absolute sincerity. 

Upon taking his seat in the national Senate, in 1851, Sumner’s pow- 
ers as an orator and his mastery of parliamentary debate rendered him 
a formidable adversary to the representatives of the slave power in Con- 
gress. ‘The keenness of his logic, the ornate eloquence of his diction, 
and the fearlessness with which he advocated his cause at a time when 
courage alone could save the national repute, all won for him the warm- 
est recognition from his native State, as well as from the derided band 
of abolitionists, whose struggle was soon to be espoused, albeit uncon- 
sciously, by the united armies of the North. It was but the natural 
result of Sumner’s temerity in urging his principles that he should be 
the object not only of Southern hatred but of a cowardly and brutal 
assault, in 1856, which well-nigh cost him his life. 

Still he pursued his policy of antagonism to the slave power, until 
with the opening of the Civil War and its inevitable bearing upon the 


institution he had mercilessly assailed, Sumner saw that the contest 
which had enlisted his highest energies was practically won. The value 
of his services during the 
latter crucial period may be 
gathered from Lincoln’s re- 
mark to him in 1865: ‘* There 
is no person with whom I 
have more advised throughout 
my administration than your- 
self.” Never was statesman’s 
life more unselfishly devoted 
to the national welfare, nor 
brilliant talents more consist- 
ently dedicated to the highest 
truth and humanity. 

Sumner shared with Mr. 
Lincoln the motives of am- 
nesty incident to the period 
of *‘* reconstruction ”— even 
going so far as to suggest the 
erasure of names of battles 
upon the regimental colors, 
a course which occasioned the 
censure of the Massachusetts 
Legislature in 1873, rescinded, 
however, in the following 
year. At the same time, in 
his Freedman’s Bureau and 
Civil Rights bills, Sumner sought to secure by congressional legislation 
the status of the Southern negroes so dearly obtained. Like all the 
anti-slavery agitators in the North, Sumner incurred, during nearly a 
quarter of a century in the Senate, the bitterest odium of his political 
opponents; and, as in the case of the abolition party, the justice of his 
cause has been vindicated by the Emancipation Proclamation. 


, 
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WittrAm H. SEwARD was born in Florida, Orange County, N. Y., 
May 16, 1801, and died in Auburn, N. Y., October 10, 1872. Being 
admitted to the bar in 1822, he began practice in Auburn, entering 
political life in 1824. In 1838 he was elected Governor of New York, 
his term of office being noted for many important acts affecting the pro- 
cedure of the courts, the privileges of aliens, and other reforms, all of | 
which distinguished their author as a man of rare character and ability. 
A single principle maintained by him in a controversy with the Virginia 
executive, who applied for the rendition of two seamen charged with 
liberating slaves, was typical of Seward’s force of intellect as well as of | 
his philanthropy. He contended that no State could properly sue for | 
the requisition of those charged with an act held to be criminal only 
within its borders, and by other States and the general standard of 
humanity regarded not only innocent but even praiseworthy. A similar 
appeal to abstract justice is found in Seward’s assertion, in 1850, that 
‘there is a higher law than the Constitution.” He had already cast 
his lot with the anti-slavery party, and was pledged to the principles 
destined to render him eminent in Lincoln’s cabinet. 

In many speeches Seward continued to argue against the extension 
of slavery, his opinions being widely quoted. At Rochester, N. Y., in 
1858, he uttered the memorable words, prophetic and tersely explanatory 
of the Civil War: ‘* It is an irrepressible conflict between opposing and 
enduring forces.” During the last session of the Thirtieth Congress he 
expressed his loyalty in the public declaration: ‘*I avow my adherence 
to the Union with my friends, with my party, with my State, or without 
either, as they may determine; in every event of peace or war, with every 
consequence of honor cr dis 
honor, of life or death.” 
Nobility of soul like this re- 
calls the patriotism of Patrick 
Henry, of Richard Henry Lee, 
and their peers. 

As the wrath of the South- 
ern slaveocracy broke forth 
in open reyolt Seward was 
called to aid Lincoln in the 
councils of state. History 
shows what wisdom lay in the 
appointment; yet the deepest 
value of Seward’s clear intel- 
lect, commanding knowledge 
of affairs, and ardent devotion 
to his country’s cause can be 
estimated only by the results, 
in the glory of which he justly 
bore so large a share. 

At the last, the same hand 
which struck down the chief 
magistrate of the nation was 
aimed at the invalid Secretary 
of State—happily with less 
fatal power. Seward lived to 
see the perfect triumph of the Union armies, the suppression of slavery, |} 
and the dawn of regeneration in the national life. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN was born in Hardin County, Ky., February 12, 
1809, and died in Washington, April 15, 1865, his ancestors, it is sup- 
posed, having emigrated to America with the followers of William Penn. 
From his boyhood Lincoln was inured to toil. A solitary year’s school- 
ing was all that fortune bestowed to aid his intellectual development; 
for the rest, only labor in the field and rail-splitting to supply fencing 
for the fifteen-acre lot near Decatur, Ill., where in the log house on the 
Sangamon the closing years of Lincoln’s early manhood were passed. 
‘Of course when I came of age,” he wrote, “I did not know much; 
still somehow I could read, write, and cipher to the rule of three.” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


Already he had been engaged in flatboat excursions on the Ohio and 
Mississippi, in which his strong physique had been remarked, and, too, 


his facility in stump-speaking and the originality and vigor of thought 
destined to win for him sure recognition in the field of polities, to which 
his natural tastes easily drew him. A singular instance of the youth’s 
activity of mind is found in his invention of a novel apparatus for 
lifting vessels over shoals; consisting of the simple device of bellows 
attached to the hull beneath the water-line, to be pumped full of air; 
the artificial buoyancy thus supplied having been successfully used to 
extricate one of his own boats. A model of the invention, patented by 
Lincoln, still exists in the Patent Office at Washington. During a trip 
to New Orleans, in 1831, young Lincoln saw slaves chained and flogred— 
and from this moment dates a life-long abhorrence of slavery which was 
to culminate in the Emancipation Proclamation. 

A short season as clerk in a country store, an enlistment in the vol- 
unteer militia during the Black Hawk War, and such minor incidents 
as vanquishing a famous wrestler and piloting the first steamer which 
navigated the Sangamon attest the activity as well as the versatility of 
Lincoln’s career during this period. With the year 1832 began the long 
political life for which by nature and talents he was eminently fitted. 
Defeated, however, in standing for the Legislature, his former haphazard 
life was resumed, this venture being a partnership in a country store, 
resulting in bankruptcy, and his personal assumption of debts finally 
liquidated in 1849. A county surveyorship then fell to him, in which 
office he acquitted himself creditably until disaster compelled him to sur- 
render his instruments under a sheriff's execution. In the same year, 
1834, he was fortunately elected to the Legislature on the Whig ticket, 
being re-elected three successive terms. ‘That his abolition principles 
had not abated meanwhile is shown by his formal protest against cer- 
tain pro-slavery resolutions adopted by the House in 1837. 

Having been admitted to the bar after a brief study of the law, Lin- 
coln now established himself professionally in the new capital, Spring- 
field, where his ability in jury trials soon became evident. In 1840 and 
1844 he was a candidate for presidential elector, canvassing the State in 
the Whig interest, and being often pitted in debate against his future 
rival, Stephen A. Douglas. He was a warm admirer of Henry Clay, 
and greatly disappointed by the latter’s defeat during his aspirations 
after the presidency. In 1840 Lincoln had attained distinction sufti- 
cient to insure his election to the Thirtieth Congress, of which he was 
the only Whig member from his State. As a representative in the 
national House Lincoln’s character was marked and effective. He 
denounced the Mexican War as unjust; argued in favor of the respect 
due to anti-slavery petitions; questioned the constitutionality of slavery in 
the District of Columbia, introducing a bill for compensatory abolition, 
and voted in favor of the Wilmot Proviso. These facts are significant 
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in view of Lincoln’s attitude during the Civil War, as conclusive evidence 
that in his heart he shared the feelings of the anti-slavery party, yet 
withstood all persuasion to transcend the constitutional limits of his 
prerogative, the humanity which actuated the man being subordinated 
to a purity of patriotism which enabled him to say: ‘‘My paramount 
object is to save the Union, and not either to save or destroy slavery. 

In 1849 Lincoln contended for the United States senatorship, but was 
defeated. A little later he was offered the governorship of Oregon, 
which he declined; yet during the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 
strenuously opposed by him as a breach of political faith, he became the 
acknowledged leader of his party in Illinois, and but for his W hig prin- 
ciples might have been chosen to the national Senate in 1855. The 
contest in the last-named campaign served to enhance Lincoln’s reputa- 
tion as a public speaker of exceptional force, his opposition to Douglas 
us author of the proposed repeal containing the sententious comment: 
“‘Tadmit that the emigrant to Kansas and Nebraska is competent to 
govern himself, but I deny his right to govern any other person without 
that person’s consent ”’—an ideal definition of civil liberty. 

During the ensuing campaign against Douglas, in 1858, when the 
latter won the United States senatorship through a lucky redistricting 
of the State in favor of the Democrats, Lincoln gaye utterance to the 
memorable prophecy: ‘*A house divided against itself can not stand. 
[ believe this Government can not endure permanently half slave and 
half free.” The contemptuous sophistry with which Douglas derided 
Lincoln’s early poverty and struggles recoiled upon their author with 
crushing effect. Lincoln’s genial rejoinders, permeated with transparent 
patriotism and lucidity of argument, raised him in the estimate of the 
people, until when the final conflict for supremacy came he was tri- 
umphantly chosen standard-bearer of Republican principles and elevated 
to the chief magistracy of the nation. ; 

A mighty crisis in the history of America had arrived. _ The South, 
nurtured in the suicidal doctrines of Calhoun, had long since foreseen 
the inevitable result of Republican ascendency. The election of Lincoln 
was to them the “ handwriting on the wall;” and although they over- 
estimated his hostility to slavery as an institution indirectly countenanced 
by the Constitution, they were not mistaken in Lincoln’s life-long detesta- 
tion of the curse, and his secret desire to eradicate it. Already the 
treachery of the late Secretary of War, Floyd, had stored the Southern 
arsenals with munitions of war; the minds of the people were inflamed 
with the fiery utterances of pulpit and press; the admission of Texas 
as the last slave State had imposed a limit upon representation in the 
national councils; and the time seemed ripe for the long-cherished 
assertion of slaveocracy. With a nobleness of spirit and a magnanimity 
of purpose born only of the loftiest patriotism, Lincoln contemplated 
undismayed the portentous signs of the gathering storm. His first 
inaugural address bore eloquent testimony to the Christian sentiments 
by which he was actuated, and no less to the inflexible resolve inspired 
by the crisis. ‘‘In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow countrymen,” 
said he, ‘‘and not in mine, is the momentous issue of civil war. The 
Government will not assail you. You can have no conflict without being 
yourselves the aggress You haye no oath registered in heaven to 
destroy the Government; while I haye the most solemn one to preserve, 
protect, and defend it.” Even this conciliatory tone, however, was of 
no ayail to stay the impending conflict. The enemies of the Union, 
encouraged by astute leaders, were already completely imbued with wn- 
reasoning hatred, and, in the face of the warnings given with admirable 
courage and prescience by Alexander H. Stephens, the ill-fated “ Con- 
federacy” plunged into the abyss of secession. 

A few simple principles embody Lincoln’s conduct during that 
frightful ordeal, the events of which are too recent to require detailed 
recital. He utterly ignored the existence of secession, either de jure or 
de facto; he summoned all the energies of the Government to suppress 
What he properly regarded as unlawful rebellion; and, thirdly, abiding by 
the strict terms of his constitutional authority, he cautiously felt the 
public pulse, argued long and deeply with the wisest counselors and with 
his own conscience, and at last, with a sagacity no statesmanship has ever 
surpassed, hurled upon the disunionists the thunderbolt of emancipation. 
The instrument was founded upon no humanitarianism, but upon 
grounds of expediency as a ‘‘ military necessity ”—a position which the 
President had a constitutional right to assume in virtue of his title as 
commander-in-chief of the army and navy ez-oficio. To the thoughtful 
student of public opinion in 1863 the method of its operation, as 
well as the motive prompting the measure, will commend themselves as 
proof of its author’s consummate wisdom. That his whole heart, his 
tenderest humanity, and sterling love of country were enlisted in the 
scheme is obvious to one acquainted with Lincoln’s previous career. 

Mr. Lincoln was assassinated by John Wilkes Booth while at Ford’s 
Theater, Washington, D. C., on the evening of April 14, 1865, his death 
occurring the following day. Fortunate, indeed, was it that the noble 
achievement of his hopes—the perpetuity of the Union and the extinction 
of slavery—were witnessed by him ere Lincoln’s great nature became a 
lamented yet living memory among men. He has been credited with 
following the popular will, and such was his own humble estimate of 
his worth; yet, in the truest sense, Abraham Lincoln led the people, his 
intuitions being in advance of the general thought, and his stalwart 
common-sense and judgment of affairs being of that high quality which 
may command the applause of the multitude—though the recognition be 
tardy—yet which seldom emanates from the public intelligence. 
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Gen. Ubtysses Simpson GRANT was born at Point Pleasant, Cler- 
mont County, Ohio, April 27, 1822, and died at Mount McGregor, 
N. Y., July 23, 1885. As in the case of Sheridan, Grant’s graduating 
rank at West Point was little indication of future performance, his 
standing being twenty-one in a class of thirty-nine. The Mexican War 
deve lope -d the young soldier’s personal courage, but it was only with the 
beginning of the Southwestern campaign, during the Civil War, that 
Grant’s highest c apacity as an officer was fully disclosed. Bril liant mili- 
tary successes had, it is true, preceded the fall of Vicksburg; yet this 
latter achievement stamped General Grant as a commander of un- 
questionable skill, fertility of resources, and inflexible determination. 
The campaigns near Chattanooga, Knoxville, and Chickamauga increased 
the reputation already established; and it seemed in the natural order of 
eyents that to General Grant should have been intrusted the supreme 
conduct of the war during the marvelous movements which hastened its 
successful issue. Then, for the first time, Grant fairly confronted the 
soldier to whose comprehensive skill, calm and unwavering confidence 
in his armies, and faculty of inspiring courage and resolution even in 
disaster the Confederate forces had owed many a signal victory. It was 
a desperate encounter—this duel between two great commanders; and 
from the earliest moment of the c campaign—in the carnage of the Wilder- 
ness, fruitless as it seemed to Grant’s detractors—the steadfast purpose of 
the Union leader was thoroughly felt and understood by his adversary. 
Fearful as was the sacrifice, it must be remembered that by those terrific 
and sustained onslaughts Grant placed Lee for the first time strictly on the 
defensive, mewing him in his intrenchments, from which he emerged 
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only to surrender. It was Grant’s good fortune to enjoy the entire con- 
fidence of the Government, Mr. Lincoln being among his warmest 
admirers, and without hesitation intrusting to his skill and courage the 
conduct of the most arduous campaigns, ‘assured that the issue would 
justify his trust. Nor was this certainty of Grant’s success, shared 
alike by the President and his cabinet, the result of chance or favoritism, 
but a profound conviction arising from previous achievements in the 
field and the display of characteristics peculiarly adapted to the emer- 
gency long since patent “ Mr. Lincoln’s insight. When, by the splendid 
maneuvers of Sheridan, the final scene in the long and sanguinary drama 
was enacted at Appomatox Court House, it remained only for Grant to 
offer to the world an example of magnanimity in perfect consonance 


with the high motives which actuated the man and soldier. The 
highest military honors and a triumphant tour of the world, follow- 


ing two successive terms as President, failed to affect the innate 
modesty of General Grant, who remained to the last an ideal patriot and 
soldier, although not wholly free from errors of judgment as a civil 
magistrate. A salient trait of his character lay in his generosity, and 
from his fellow-oflicers he was never known to withhold the praise due 
to their merit in the field. In brief, as his ‘‘ Memoirs” clearly show, 
General Grant’s was a genius for command which time will augment 
rather than diminish; nor will years impair the fame decreed to him by 
universal consent when, being removed from the visible traces of the 
late conflict, men shall come “to regard more attentively the rare sim- 
plicity of demeanor, the silent force of will, the hidden gentleness of 
nature and purity of patriotism which history must proudly record. 


GEN. WILLIAM TECUMSEH SHERMAN was born at Lancaster, Ohio, 
February 8, 1820, and died in New York City, February 14, 1891. At 
West Point he graduated sixth 
in a class of for ty-two, and 
upon entering active service 
rose rapidly, attaining the 
rank of captain in 1851. At 
this time he resigned his com- 
mission to engage in banking 
in California, and after many 
vicissitudes in the West finally 
secured the presidency of a 
military college in Louisiana. 
The War for the Union called 
forth Sherman’s strongest 


patriotism. “On no earthly 
account,” he wrote to the 
Governor of Louisiana, ‘* will 


I do any act or think any 
thought hostile to or in de- 
fiax.ce of the old Government 
of the United States.” The 
military services of General 
Sherman rank among the most 
brillant in history, and in the 
magnificent campaigns which 
ended with the famous march 
to the sea, made memorable by a masterly series of unprecedented flank 
movements, his title to the highest generalship was all but universally 
conceded. Like Sheridan and Grant, Sherman meant war, in all its | 
savagery and desolation; and to his unsparing severity of method his | 
marvelous success was largely due. He never intended that his route to 
Savannah should be retarded by an enemy in pursuit, and to this end 
left only ruin in his track. Even had the Petersburg c: ampaign failed in 
its immediate object, the rebellion must have been speedily crushed, 
since no forces could long withstand the terrible blows inflicted by 
Sherman’s Southern campaigns. General Sherman was a man of remark- 
able individuality; stern in discipline, untrammeled in thought and 
action—although not without occasional prejudice—and gifted with 
tremendous purpose as well as the military skill to achieve great victories. 
His speech and action were epigrammatic, his soldiers experiencing an | 
indefinable trust in his capacity which only the greatest military com- 
manders can inspire. 


GEN. WILLIAM TECUMSEH SHERMAN. 


Gen. Puitre H. SHertDAN was born in Somerset, Perry County, 
Ohio, March 6, 1831, and died at Nonquit, Mass., August 5, 1888. 
Entering West Point in 1848, young Sheridan’s powers of application 
were less conspicuous than his gener ral propensity for breaking rules and 
courting suspension, The pugnacious character afterward so serviceable 
to his ¢ ountry delayed his graduation until 1853, Sheridan standing num- 
ber thirty-four in a class of fifty-two. Entering at once upon active 
service, he passed six years in the extreme Northwest, and established his 
reputation as an Indian fighter. During the first year of the Civil War 
his modest wish that ‘he might get a captaincy out of the thing” was 
granted in full measure. From the first moment of his service Sheridan 
displayed a remarkable command of cavalry, resulting in speedy pro- 
motion—fully justified in brilliant skirmishes and the superb conduct 
of his troops. As chief of cavalry in the Army of the Potomac, Sheri- | 
dan’s career was a succession of mez isterly evolutions equally marked by | 
great tactical skill and the 
most indomitable courage and 
celerity of movement, his ex- 
traordinary militar 'y capacity 
being alike notable in his con- 
trol of all three arms of the 
service. To his impetuosity 
and decision during the clos- 
ing campaign were due the 
brilliant cayalry maneuvers, 
executed with astonishing 
rapidity, which ended in the 
final ‘‘ rounding up” of Gen- 
eral Lee’s army and the com- 
pulsory surrender at Appo- 
matox Court House. Sheri- 
dan was, in short, like Murat, 
a born cayvalryman— deeply 
attached to his profession, 
glorying in danger, and solic- 
itous for the welfare of his 
troops, in whom he inspired 
enthusiastic devotion. As 
with Grant, war was to him 
no child’s play, but a fright- 
ful necessity, best encountered heroically and with the sangfroid which 
is a primary requisite of the highest military achievement in the field. 
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GEN. WINFIELD Scorr was born near Petersburg, Va., June 13, 
1786, and died at West Point, N. Y., May 29, 1866. Being admitted to 
the bar in 1806, he immedi- 
ately forsook the practice of 
the law for that of arms, join- 
ing as volunteer a troop of 
horse called out by Jefferson 
in view of British aggressions 
upon American commerce. 
During the War of 1812, 
which followed, Scott proved 
himself an active and efficient 
commander, the battles of 
Chippewa and Niagara being 
marked by his distinguished 
generalship and soldierly 
courage. For his services he 
was profusely honored by the 
Government—the rank of 
major-general, a vote of 
thanks by Congress, and the 
honor of a gold medal being 
accorded to him. In the 
Mexican War General Scott’s 
military ability was shown in 
various sieges and battles, all 
of which greatly enhanced his 
reputation as a soldier, his personal bravery and command of military 
strategy entitling him to the highest rank in the profession of arms. 
Upon the conclusion of the war he declined a position in the cabinet, 
visiting Europe both in an official and diplomatic capacity, but return- 
ing to America during the uncertainty occasioned by the “Trent” affair 
| and its effect upon our relations with England. During Jackson‘s 
energetic suppression of Calhoun’s nullification doctrines General Scott’s 
services were of great importance to the Government. In 1852 he was 
nominated for President on the Whig ticket, but defeated by Pierce, 
the Democratic candidate. In 1855 the honorary title of lieutenant- 
general was conferred upon him, the rank to cease at his death, 
although the grade was subsequently revived. General Scott’s loyal sery- 
ices during the War of the Rebellion were a fitting close to his eminent 
career. Refusing to countenance the treason of his native State, and 
boldly adhering to the cause of the Union. he gave his latest strength and 
counsel to his country, thereby crowning his patriotism with lasting honor. 
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GEN. GeorGe H. THomas was born in Southampton County, Va., 
July 31, 1816, and died in San Francisco, March 28, 1870. Like Gen. 
eral Meade, he was educated at West Point, served with distinction in 
the Seminole and Mexican wars, and by his bravery won promotion in 

| the army and the grateful recognition of his fellow-citizens. The War 
for the Union developed General Thomas’ highest energies as a com- 
mander. Beginning as a colonel of cavalry, he rose at once to the posi- 
tion of brigadier-general of volunteers, being assigned to the field of 
| Operations in Tennessee and Mississippi. Organizing the First Division 
| of the Army of the Cumberland, with which his military achievements 
are identified, General Thomas soon evinced a coolness, courage, and 
mastery of tactical details which almost invariably resulted in victory to 
his forces. His methods were at times deliberate, in view of pressing 
emergencies; yet the event of the campaign or battle revealed a profound 
study of the situation and the self-reliance that comes of carefully 
devised plans. At Shiloh. at Chickamauga, and on numerous well-fought 
| fields during Sherman’s “ march through Georgia, smashing things, to 
the sea,” General Thomas’ reputation as a soldier grew with each sue- 
cessive triumph. Twice did 
he save the Union army from 
defeat by the tenacity of his 
resistance; and twice did he 
manifest the magnanimity of 
character which distinguished 
the man by waiving all thought 
of military advancement in 
behalf of others whose sensi- 
bilities or deserts appealed to 
him. The quality of his lead- 
ership must be judged by the 
skill opposed to him in such 
commanders as Hood and 
Johnston, the latter regarded 
by Greeley the ablest general 
of the Confederate armies. 
Yet General Thomas had 
often to contend with what 
to an inferior nature and less 
ardent patriotism might haye 
appeared insupportable neg- 
lect. As it was, he proudly 
declined the brevet rank of 
lieutenant-general in 1868, 
maintaining that since the war he had done nothing to deserve it, while 
as a reward for actual service it was but a tardy recognition. 
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was born at Cadiz, Spain, where his father 
consul, December 13, 1815, and died at 


GEN. GrorGE G. MEADE 
filled the post of American 
Philadelphia, November 
1872. Having been educated 
at West Point, he at once en- 
gaged in active military 
service, taking part in the 
Seminole War in Florida. 
From 1837 to 1842 he was 
employed in various Goyern- 
ment surveys; yet his profes- 
sion being that of a soldier, 
he reéntered the army in the 
latter year, and during the 
Mexican War distinguished 
himself in several important 
engagements, receiving a 
brevet lieutenancy for bravery 
and special honors from the 
citizens of Philadelphia. 
From 1856 to 1861 he was 
commissioned to take charge 
of surveys upon the North- 
ern lakes—therein rendering 
important and lasting serv- 
ice. The War of the Rebell- 
ion elicited Meade’s superior 
qualities as a commander. With the rank of brigadier-general of volun- 
teers, he entered the national service in August, 1861, his gallant conduct 
being shown in the actions at Dranesville, Mechanicsville, Cold Harbor, 
and Frazier’s Farm, where he was severely wounded. In June, 1862, he 
was appointed major of topographical engineers. In the second battle 
of Bull Run, and in the Maryland campaign which followed, where he 
commanded a corps of the Army of the Potomac, General Meade’s effi- 
ciency as a soldier was conspicuous, his general skill and his courage dur- 
ing the battle of Antietam entitling him to the rank of major-general of 
volunteers. But it was in the Gettysburg campaign that lis highest 
military qualities were displayed. In the terrific struggles that marked 
this crisis in the Civil War General Meade’s strategical skill as com- 
mander of the Army of the Potomac was severely tested. His defeat 
of Lee must rank among the great victories of history. In the closing 
campaign, ending with the fall of Richmond, General Meade retained 
the prestige of previous services in the field. 
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Davin G, Farragut was born near Knoxville, Tenn., July 5 
1801, and died in Portsmouth, N. H., August 14, 1870. At the 
age of eleven years the lad entered the navy, serving on board the 
Essex during the War of 1812, witnessing the capture of the British 
ship Alert and the spirited conflict in the Bay of Valparaiso, resulting in 
the surrender of his vessel. In 1823 he participated in an action on the 
coast of Cuba, in which, after a twelve hours’ fight, the pirates of that 
region were subdued. For forty years from this time Farragut’s life 
was spent chiefly at sea, his promotion being slow and his most impor- 
tant command that of the navy yard at Mare Island, Cal., from 1854 till 
1858, the rank of captain falling to him in 1855. The War of the Rebell- 
ion instantly called forth Farragut’s patriotism. At the commencement 
of hostilities he was stationed at Norfolk, Va., where every pressure was 
brought to bear upon his loyalty by the advocates of secession. Scorn- 
ing their persuasions, he repaired to Washington, offering his services 
to the Government, and receiving in 1862 the commission in the Gulf 
squadron to which he brought lasting renown. The passage of the 
Lower Mississippi, the capture of New Orleans, the assault upon Vicks- 
burg, and, later, the remark- 
able exploits at Mobile are 
matters of familiar history. 
Nothing could withstand the 
impetus and tenacity of «Old 
Salamander,” as his sailors 
called him; and the hotter the 
action the more did Farragut 
seem to be in his true element. 
The eminent services of Far- 
ragut were signally rewarded 
by the nation, which bestowed 
upon him the grades of vice- 
admiral and admiral—distine- 
tions created in his favor. 
Farragut’s life was character- 
ized by an imperturbable reso- 
lution, united with calm 
judgment and a supreme and 
vigorous yet modest self- 
reliance. His entire conduct 
in his country’s behalf was an 
example for all time to those 
who emulate naval honors, 
although few commanders 
can hope to attain his rare knowledge of seamanship, his absolute dis- 
dain of fear, and the originality of his achievement. 
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JoHN Brown, born in Torrington, Conn., May 9, 1800, and hanged 
at Charlestown, Va., December 2, 1859, was of the fifth generation in 
descent from Peter Brown, 
who landed from the May- 
flower in 1620. It was but 
natural, therefore, that he 
should inherit from his Pil- 
grim ancestry the strong re- 
ligious bias and tenacity of 
purpose characteristic of such 
lineage. In early life Brown 
was engaged in the industrial 
pursuits of tanning and wool- 
growing—chiefly in Ohio. In 
the border warfare of 1854-56 
Brown took up arms in favor 
of the anti-slavery party. His 
courage and energy during 
this period were remarkz”le, 
and the experience deepened 
in him the detestation of 
slavery, which was the key- 
note of his life. With stoical 
adherence to the idea which 
dominated his thoughts, in the 
face of personal bereavement 
and loss of private fortune, 
Brown now formulated the plan of general emancipation which had long 
since occurred to him. Confident in the suecess of a scheme looking to 
the uprising of Southern negroes, with a few followers he seized the 
United States Arsenal at Harper’s Ferry—an overt act of rebellion, 
which he justified by appeal to the higher law, but which the Federal 
authority could scarcely have countenanced even had the local govern- 
| ment remained inert. The sequel is a sad story of ideal justice over- 
whelmed by the operation of the written law—loyalty to God and 
humanity, yet, technically, treason to the National Government. In its 
effects the execution which followed was of greater moment to the nation 
than then appeared; and it has been shown that John Brown’s raid 
hastened the declaration of secession principles, bringing matters to a 
crisis from which there was no escape save civil war and the lasting 
vindication of the Union, as well as of the fundamental principle which 
actuated Brown’s entire thought and conduct. 


JOHN BROWN. 


JEFFERSON DAvis was born in Christian County, Kentucky, June 3, 
1808, and died at New Orleans, December 6, 1889. Having been educated 
at Transylvania College, Kentucky, and at West Point, he took part 
in the Black Hawk War on the northwest frontier during 1831-32, and 
in the campaigns against the Pawnees and other Indian tribes from 1833 
to1835. Settling in Mississippi, he was elected to Congress in 1845, but 
soon joined the forces of General Taylor as colonel of volunteers. In 
the engagements of Monterey and Buena Vista his conduct elicited high 
praise from his commanding officer. Being elected to the United States 
Senate in 1847, to fill a vacancy, he was again chosen for the full term 
in 1848. In the House, during the discussion of the Oregon Bill, Davis 
had loyally espoused the cause of patriotism, saying in his speech 
February 6, 1846, ‘‘From sire to son has descended the love of union 
in our hearts,” and in alluding to the battle-fields of the Revolution as 
“©a monument to the common glory of our common country” he added, 
<¢ Where is the Southern man who would wish that monument less by one 
of the Northern names that 
constitute the mass?” In the 
Senate the baneful idolatry of 
State rights which ended in 
secession had begun to influ- 
ence the mind of Davis, who 
ardently defended the doctrine 
and maintained the justice of 
slayery. As Secretary of War 
under President Pierce, Davis 
showed uncommon energy, 
and upon his return to the 
Senate his ability in debate, 
however perverted its object, 
was unquestionable. Violent 
hatred of the North finally 
induced the formation of the 
Southern Confederacy, as 
president of which Dayis 
will be chiefly remembered. 
Strange indeed that one who 
in 1859 could devoutly wish 
that ‘the grand arch of our 
political temple shall stand 
unshaken” should in so brief 
an interval become an apostate to every principle of patriotism, guiding 
his countrymen in “levying war against the United States.” 
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Gen. Ropert E. LEE was born at Stratford, Va., January 19, 1807, 
and died at Lexington, Va., October 12, 1870. Like all the prominent 
generals who took armsagainst 
the Union, Lee was educated 
at West Point, his career as 
a eadet being remarkable in 
that during the entire course 
he was never reprimanded, 
neyer received a mark of 
demerit, and upon graduation 
stood first in his class. In 
the Mexican War he served 
with distinction, and upon the 
commencement of the Civil 
War reluctantly yet decisively 
cast his lot with the Con- 
federate cause. That he fully 
realized the seriousness of his 
position regarding the Union 
and the supreme obligations 
of patriotism is attested by 
his own utterances. As in 
other cases, his determination 
to abide by his State but 
emphasizes the splendid loy- 
alty of those who under similar 
conditions and with similar 
temptations remained steadfast to their country’s flag. Throughout the 
Civil War Lee displayed consummate skill in his management of the 
rebel army. He made few mistakes, and to his extraordinary ability 
were due in great measure the disasters to the Union armies and the 
prolongation of the struggle. Much of his prestige was doubtless owing 
to his personal courage and self-possession and a loftiness of character 
seldom equaled in military annals. To the last his qualities as a leader 
were conspicuously shown—as in the battles of the Wilderness and Cold 
Harbor, where he practically foiled General Grant in the execution of his 
original design, compelling him to change his base entirely. It was not 
possible for him to withstand the final combinations aimed at the over- 
throw of the Confederacy; yet the circumstances of his final surrender 
and the magnanimous attitude of General Grant must be considered 
conclusive evidence of the respect inspired by Lee’s sincere conviction of 
right in the position he assumed toward the National Government. 


GEN. ROBERT E. LEE. 


Gen. THomas J. JAcKSON was born at Clarksburg, Va., January 
21, 1824, and died near Fredericksburg, May 10, 1863, being accident- 
ally shot by Confederate troops in the confusion which followed the battle 
of Chancellorsville. Like other Confederate leaders, he received his 
military education at West Point and served in the Mexican War. In 
1852 he became a professor of sciences in a Virginia college, at the same 
time being appointed deacon of the Presbyterian church—in accordance 
with the strong religious principle which characterized the man, between 
whom and the soldiers of Cromwell a parallel might be drawn. His 
tenacity and courage were always conspicuous, the sobriquet ‘‘ Stonewall” 
expressing his firmness under assault. General Jackson's military ability 
was of a high order, as the campaigns in Virginia show. In the 
Shenandoah Valley in 1862 he defeated superior Union forces; at Cold 
Harbor his command played an important part; and at Antietam his 
conduct achieved brilliant results, while in subsequent services, as 
leader of nearly half of Lee’s army, his strategy and activity in the field 
rendered him a most formid- 
able adversary. The char- 
acter of “Stonewall” Jackson 
was in many respects an ideal 
one, and well illustrates the 
entire subservience of the 
national integrity to State 
sovereignty in the minds of 
the foremost champions of 
secession. To impugn the 
sincerity of such a man re- 
quires a degree of cynicism 
wholly at variance alike with 
good sense and feeling. As 
with Lee, Stephens, and 
others, Jackson’s attitude to- 
ward the Union was but the 
logical sequence of political 
principles haying their origin 
in the Articles of Confedera- 
tion and intensified by the 
economical results of slavery. 
It should be borne in mind, 
moreover, that previous to 
and during the Civil War the 
liberties which the Confederacy sought to maintain found ample encour- 
agement in Northern sympathy openly and unmistakably expressed. 
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WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE was born at Stratford-on-Avon, April 23, 
1564, dying in his native town in 1616, on the fifty-second anniversary of 
his birth. Accounts of his 
boyhood are extremely meager 
and even of his career as actor 
and dramatist but few authen- 
tic details are available. His 
marriage with Anne Hatha- 
way at the age of nineteen, 
the death of his only son in 
1596, his sojourn in London, 
and some history of the period 
during which his earlier plays 
were produced have been re- 
corded with variations by 
many biographers. The fact, 
too, of Shakspeare’s worldly 
prosperity seems to be well 
established, and the records 
of his native village bear suf- 
ficient evidence of the esteem 
in which he was generally 
held. The testimony of per- 
sonal friends, moreover, 
especially Ben Jonson, attests 
the warm-hearted generosity 
of which the plays of Shak- 
speare near internal proof. In an epoch when the heroic exploits of 
Tell, Joan of Arc, Columbus, and others are called in question or rele- 
gated to the realm of tradition, it seems quite consistent with the 
iconoclastic thought of the times to challenge the authenticity of the 
Shakspearean dramas. Much scholarly discussion has been devoted to 
the subject; yet, in view of contemporary judgment and the well-estab- 
lished records of Shakspeare’s general career, it is impossible to gainsay 
the concurrent opinion of more than two and a half centuries. The 
development of his marvelous imagination, the universal instincts and 
knowledge of human nature, and profound analysis of character are 
features of Shakspeare’s intellectual life which no commentary can 
adequately portray, and must be sought in the creations of genius with 
which he has enriched the world of literature. Only by studious 
perusal of these immortal dramas—in youth, in middle age, and again 
in later years—are the transcendent sweetness and power, the compre- 
hensive insight, and human passion of Shakspeare’s works revealed. 
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ALFRED TENNYSON was born at Somersby, Lincolnshire, August 6, 
1809, and died near Haslemere, Surrey, October 6, 1892. In youth 
Tennyson was carefully educated; yet in the essentials of learning he was 
self-taught, his own observation and literary tastes instinctively leading 
his studies in the direction of the culture to which the poet’s imagina- 
tion owed its rare development. At the time he was chosen laureate, 
in 1850, he was yet unknown to many of the most prominent thinkers 
in Europe, although to all lovers of poetry his verses had long been 
household words. Probably the greatest elegiac poem of any age had 
appeared, commemorating the death of his friend Arthur Hallam. in 
that noble lament ‘‘In Memoriam,” which alone would crown the 
muse of Tennyson with imperishable fame. With neither the enthrall- 
ing genius of Byron, the nervous force of Browning, nor the homely 
pathos which marked the lyrics of Burns and Wordsworth, Tennyson 
excelled in a certain refined delicacy of insight and grace of expression 
peculiar to his style, occasionally rising to heights of sublime feeling 

and enthusiasm for liberty 
widely opposed to his natural 
conservatism of thought. 
Twice did the poet refuse a 
baronetey, yet in 1884 he was 
prevailed upon to accept a 
peerage. His later efforts were 
devoted to the drama, opinions 
differing widely as to the 
merits of his plays. Regard- 
ing his rank among poets of 
the Victorian age there is no 
question. He may be proper- 
ly considered the founder, 
and only master, of a new 
school of lyric. poetry which 
died with him. Personally, 
Tennyson was a recluse, dwell- 
ing apart from men, while 
| keenly interested in passing 
events. He dearly loved 
England, its government and 
institutions, seldom manifest- 
ing toleration for republican- 
ism, although it were not 
difficult to find among his verses the most ardent expressions of demo- 
cratic feeling—as in ‘‘ Locksley Hall” and “Maud.” 
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Henry Wapsworte Lonerettow was born at Portland, Maine, 
February 27, 1807, and died at Cambridge, Mass., March 24, 1882. 
Graduating at Bowdoin Gol- 
lege, he was retained by that 
institution as professor of 
modern languages, mean- 
while, for purposes of study, 
making an extended tour of 
Europe. In Longfellow the 
associations of boyhood, the 
youthful fervor of the scholar, 
and the benign influence of 
nature all conspired to nurture 
the feelings so beautifully ex- 
pressed in Morituri te salu- 
tamus:— 
“The love of learning, the seques- 
tered nooks, 
And all the sweet serenity of 
books.” 

Mis long professorship at Har- 
vard University was attended 
by unceasing literary activity 
and a period of prolific intel- 
lectual achievement. Already 
his ‘*Coplas de Manrique” 
and ‘* Poems on Slavery” had 
appeared, and now “ Voices of the Night,” “« Eyangeline,” and numer- 
ous other productions elevated him to the highest rank of American 
poets. The unaffected feeling, classical refinement, and scholarly char- 
acter of his verse were still more apparent in ‘The Spanish Student,” 
** Flower-de-Luce,” and the exquisite Indian poem “ Hiawatha.” «The 
Golden Legend,” ‘ Birds of Passage,” and many other well-known lyties 
and dramatic essays maintained the fame already firmly established. 
The “Sonnets on Translating the Divina Comedia’ are among the finest 
in the language, and the translation itself—oceupying nearly thirty 
years—is a marvel of conscientious study. ‘The personal life of Long- 
fellow, in its ideal beauty and perfection, seems the very flower of mortal 
attainment. Imbued with a deep religious sentiment which the most 
poignant bereayements could not affect, his faith is strikingly reflected in 
his verse. Few men in the history of literature have been so tenderly 
beloved as he, and few haye touched the heart of humanity so gently, 
so nobly, and affectionately. 
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JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER was born at Haverhill, Mass., Decem- 
ber 17, 1807, and died at Hampton Falls, N. H., September 7, 1892. 
The family generation preceding the poet’s were Quakers, and to that 
sect Whittier adhered. The youth was from earliest years accustomed 
to toil, and in obtaining an education worked at shoemaking to pay 
his expenses at Haverhill Academy. Much of his early life on the ances- 
tral farm is portrayed in one of his later poems, ‘‘ Snow Bound ”—an 
idyl of rural New England in winter sure of permanent popularity. 
The anti-slavery agitation enlisted Whittier’s warmest sympathy, and, 
as with Longfellow, many of his most stirring lyrics were suggested by 
the sufferings graphically portrayed in “Uncle ‘Tom’s Cabin,” Many 
minor poems, marked by fine sensibility and grace of expression, were 
published from time to time; and the period of the Civil War drew 
from Whittier such patriotic fire as is found in ‘* Laus Deo” and other 
poems of the time. Throughout his poetry there is a strong undertone 
of religious feeling, now and then rising to an exalted strain of prophecy 
or stately lament, recalling 
the voice of the Hebrew 
psalmist. As a prose writer 
Whittier was widely known 
in America, his political 
papers relating to emancipa- 
tion, ‘*Supernaturalism in 
New England,” ‘‘Leayes from 
Margaret Smith’s Journal,” 
and ‘Literary Recreations” 
establishing his place among 
the most noted authors in 
this line and likely to insure 
his literary fame, at least 
among his countrymen. The 
close of the war and the efface- 
ment of slavery inspired the 
calmer resignation uttered in 
““My Psalm,” ‘*The Eternal 
Goodness,” and ‘Our Mas- 
ter”; but to the last Whittier 
retained his profound interest 
in national affairs, never re- 
moved from the world of 
larger politics, and always 
ready with tongue and pen to vindicate the rights of the oppressed, 
from whose unhappy lot the poet had drawn life-long inspiration. 
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Str WALTER Scorr was born in Edinburgh, August 15, 1771, and 
died at Abbotsford, September 21, 1832. Although his manhood was 
marked by a remarkably 
robust physique the boy was 
sickly, becoming afflicted with 
a lameness which lasted 
through life. From earliest 
boyhood Scott was an omniy- 
orous reader, especially of bal- 
lads and romance, storing in 
his mind a thousand details 
of border warfare destined to 
enrich his pages and give to 
his historic novels a vivid 
picturesqueness unequaled in 
similar literature. His pre- 
ferment in public office ren- 
dered him at an early period 
comparatively independent, 
and certainly no writer ever 
; employed his leisure to more 
fruitful advantage, poems and 
romances appearing in rapid 
ssion in the midst of ofti- 
cial cares and the claims of a 
baronial hospitality which en- 
deared Abbotsford to person- 
ages of note and stray pilgrims from every land. -The phenomenal 
ascendency of Lord Byron dissuaded Scott from the pursuit of poetry, 
and in its stead he turned his attention for a while exclusively to the 
series of prose works of which ‘‘ Waverly” was the initial volume. 
Pitiful indeed is the record of Scott’s financial embarrassment, his 
generous aid to Ballantyne and the silent partnership in enterprises 
which, through the negligence and incapacity of others, ended, in 1825, 
in Scott’s personal liability of $631,800! Then began his heroic and 
most honorable task of bending all his energies to the complete satis- 
faction of his creditors—a labor which gave to the world a signal exam- 
ple of probity and to literature many of its rarest treasures, yet which 
shortened the life thus dedicated to honor and lent to his declining years 
pathetic interest. From January 1, 1826, to January 1, 1828, £40,000 
were passed to Scott’s credit as the result of his superhuman exertions. 
But the strain was too great; paralysis supervened, and the brain which 
had conceived the purest, brightest, and best in any prose literature was 
compelled to abandon its lofty purpose. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING was born in New York City, April 3, 1783, 
and died at Sunnyside, on the Hudson River, November 28, 1859. 
Although bred to the law he quickly discovered an aptitude for litera- 
ture, and in a series of papers, including the humorous Knickerbocker 
chronicles, he attained instant popularity both at home and abroad. A 
prolonged residence in England and on the Continent resulted in the 
publication of various works, among which the ‘‘Sketch-Book ” estab- 
lished Irving’s title to the highest rank as a classical writer. ‘* The Life 
of Columbus,” ‘* Conquest of Granada,” ‘‘ Life of Goldsmith,” «The 
Alhambra,” and other works enhanced his fame with scholars and critics, 
and won for him a wide popular approval. Like his devoted personal 
friend, Scott, Irving embarked in unfortunate commercial enterprises 
as silent partner, and like Scott was ruined by the venture. And to 
complete the parallel, Irving’s financial stress, stimulating him to renewed 
energy, was productive of much of his finest work. ‘To Irving it fell to 
found abroad the reputation of American men of letters. The pictur- 
esqueness, grace, and refinement of his style were perhaps more foreign 
than native; yet the delicate 
and pervading humor which 
characterized his earlier writ- 
ings was essentially American; 
and if he has oceasionally been 
surpassed in originality and 
force by authors of a later day, 
his works must continue to 
hold a place in English litera- 
ture which few productions 
of our century have attained. 
Rarely has a writer combined 
more effectively the various 
styles of which Irving was 
master, or attained so general 
an excellence in themes of 
widely diverse character and 
treatment. His serious work 
commended itself to the eriti- 
cism of scholars; while his 
lighter vein was equally felic- 
itous, like Hawthorne’s subtle 
humor, being replete with 
suggestiveness and grace. 
These literary traits are well 
illustrated in the ‘‘ Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” the ‘‘ Life of Washing- 
ton,” and ‘‘ Tales of a Traveller.” 
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James Fenimore Cooper was born at Burlington, N. J., Sep- 
tember 15, 1759, and died at Cooperstown, N. Y., September 14, 1851. 
Entering Yale College at the 
age of thirteen, young Cooper 
pursued a course of academic 
study for three years, after- 
ward being admitted to the 
navy, where, having completed 
a service of six years, he ob- 
tained the rank of lieutenant. 
1 he published his first 
important novel, ‘The Spy,” 
the power and originality of 
which received instant recog- 
nition both in America and 
Europe. ‘The Pioneers,” 
* Leatherstocking Series,” 
<‘The Pilot,” “‘The Last of 
the Mohicans,” ‘The Red 
Royer,” ‘*The Prairie,” and 
other tales followed in rapid 
succession, and as a graphic 
writer, and especially as a 
delineator of Indian life and 
manners, Cooper’s preémi- 
nence was generally conceded. 
The liveliness of the narrative, 
the thrilling scenes depicted, and the absorbing interest of many charac- 
ters portrayed, contributed to gain for the author a wide popularity. 
In 1837 Cooper took up his residence in Europe where his patriotic feel- 
ings were excited by foreign criticisms of America, leading him to 
defend warmly the character of his countrymen, especially in England 
where the aspersions were most pronounced. Meanwhile his literary 
labors were diligently pursued, several of his most important works 
being produced in the intervals of travel. His success in these ventures, 
undertaken while abroad, was not remarkable; but upon his return to 
the United States appeared a series of romances surpassing in originality 
and interest any save his earliest efforts. His style is easy, devoid of 
affectation, and well adapted to the subject of his narrative; while his 
leading characters are drawn with consummate skill, and, if occasion- 
ally idealized, in the main corresponded with historic evidence. His sea 
tales in particular are exceedingly true to life. “‘ He wrote for mankind,” 
says a critic, “‘and hence it is that he has earned a fame wider than 
that of any other American author of modern times.” 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE was born in Salem, Mass., July 4, 1804, 
and died at Plymouth, N. H., May 19, 1864. He has given us in his 
sketch, “‘The Gentle Boy,” some inkling of his own character as a 
youth, and the shyness therein portrayed was never conquered by Haw- 
thorne himself. His early reading was confined to a few authors, yet 
they were the masters of English literature, and from acquaintance with 
them, aided by his marvelous delicacy of insight and rare power of assim- 
ilation, Hawthorne undoubtedly derived much of ‘the imaginative power 
and felicity of style peculiar to his works. Like many children of genius 
who have finally achieved distinction, Hawthorne’s youthful essays were 
attended with utter failure. Upon his own testimony he was for years 
the obscurest man of letters in America, the poet Longfellow being of 
the few who discerned the rare quality of his mind and his exquisite 
delineations of human life. The **Scarlet Letter,” “*The House of the 
Seven Gables,” and other works which followed, awakened the public 
perception, and the blending of pathos and humor, together with an 
evident moral purpose which characterized his writings, surely, if slowly, 
raised him tofame. In 1853, . : 
through the kindness of his 
lifelong friend, Franklin 
Pierce, Hawthorne obtained 
the consulate at Liverpool, 
England—a position to which 
he was indebted for an un- 
wonted share of material 
prosperity. Travel in Great 
Britain, and afterward upon 
the Continent, stimulated his 
imagination to renewed actiy- 
ity, one of his last and finest 
romances, ‘The Marble 
Faun,” being conceived and 
written at this period. The 
genius of Hawthorne is at 
times elusive, yet none the 
less within its scope, of the 
highest order, his thought 
and style establishing for him 
an enduring place among the 
masters of English prose. 
His diction possesses the 
spontaneity of expression and 
indefinable charm which mark the purest literary art; and in the motive and 
execution of his work there is a quality of refined feeling above criticism. 
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RatpH WALpo Emerson was born in Boston, May 25, 1803, and 


died in Concord, Mass., April 27, 1882. Descended from an ancestry 
— distinguished in the clerical 


history of New England, 
Kmerson’s earlier manhood 


was devoted to the ministry. 
Divergence of views with his 
congregation touching theo- 
logical forms and dogmas led 
to his withdrawal from the 
pulpit and his retirement to 
the village of Concord, Mass., 
which rural retreat was for 
the rest of his life his home. 
Here the scholar and philoso- 
pher for nearly half a century 
continued to store the fruits 
of a literary activity seldom 
witnessed, recording his im- 
perishable thoughts, and up- 
lifting his countrymen by the 
force of a noble nature dedi- 
cated to the highest service 
of mankind. As far as pos- 
sible remoyed from world- 
liness and sordid ambition, 
Emerson was yet eminently 
practical in his motives and daily intercourse with men. The great 
moral and political movements of the times elicited his keenest interest 
and sympathy. His quiet home became the object of many a reverent pil- 
grimage, and from its hospitable doors no guest ever departed without a 
sense of having beheld a type of manhood which dwarfed the ordinary 
achievements of men, and opened to his grateful imagination visions of 
nobler possibilities in life than he had hitherto deemed compatible with 
| human limitations. Like the Chinese philosopher Mencius, Emerson 
loved mankind so well that he argued in their behalf the law of 
original good, disdaining the narrow prejudices of churchmen, the 
| chicanery of politicians, and the utilitarianism of material interests. 
His appeal was ever from man’s lower to his higher nature, like Plato 
contending that the attainment of the true, the beautiful, and the just 
constitute the real aspiration of life and tenderly, if austerely, dissuading 
his hearers from ‘‘the abdication which is called despair.” To learn who 
and what he was, one must travel far and wide, among the cultivated and 
the illiterate, the rich and the poor, the proudest and the lowliest of men. 
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WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT was born at Cummington, Mass., Novem- 
ber 3, 1794, and died in New York City, June 12, 1878. His early 
youth was passed amid the beautifui scenery surrounding his country 
home, his woodland rambles molding in his thoughts the poetic sensi- 
bility and love of nature soon to be reflected in his verse. The tastes 
formed at this period were carefully fostered by his father, who delighted 
to see in his son his own intellectual gifts perpetuated. The lad’s 
precocity was manifested in verses composed before he was ten years of 
age, and in equally remarkable effusions following them which required 
the indorsement of friends to allay public skepticism regarding their 
authorship. Indeed it may be safely asserted that in Bryant’s subsequent 
poems the grace and charm of these youthful efforts, were seldom if ever 
| Surpassed. One at least, “ Thanatopsis,” written at the age of nineteen, 
| revealed in him an almost phenomenal lyric faculty, the poem ranking 
| with the marvels of youthful genius. Fora while Bryant forsook his 
| muse and studied law; yet his early love returned to him, and numerous 

lyrics of exquisite form and expression, together with a few more 
ambitious flights, marked him 
as a poet of uncommon worth. 
His fame became interna- 
tional; and there was in his 
best verse a simplicity of 
treatment and truthfulness 
to nature which appealed 
strongly to the popular heart. 
Later in life Bryant became a 
successful man of affairs and 
joined the staff of the New 
York Hvening Post, finally 
assuming responsible editor- 
ship of that journal, and dur- 
ing the Civil War conducting 
it with marked loyalty and 
ability. He was an ardent 
) abolitionist, a warm friend of 
Lincoln and thorough patriot 
in life and feeling. Indeed, 
his earnest love of liberty was 
attested by the incident of his 
death, which occurred from 
injury to the brain received 
during the unveiling of a 
monument to Mazzini in Central Park, the severe exposure endured by 
him at the time terminating in paralysis, ; 
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Henry D. THorEAU was born in Concord, Mass., July 12, 1817, 
and died there May 6, 1862. Having graduated at Harvard College in 
1837, he taught school for 
awhile, and finally turned his 
attention to land-surveying, a 
profession comparatively ig- 
nored by his biographers, yet 
steadily pursued throughout 
his life, and contributing 
materially to a practical live- 
lihood. Thoreau maintained 
the right to live after his own 
fashion—even dwelling in 
Walden Woods as a hermit 
for two years, that he might 
meditate in Brahminical goli- 
tude, learn the philosophy 
concealed in a bean-patch and 
discover just what claims the 
material side of life has upon 
man considered as a sentient 
being. His character was 
“eccentric,” if by the term 
we mean that it was perfectly 
simple, natural, and free from 
conventional standards of 
propriety. Yet he felt a 
warm interest in his fellow-townsmen, was always approachable, loved 
young people, and was perhaps more distinctly American than any other 
writer of his time. His perpetual delight was in woodcraft, and though 
not a scientist, averring that ‘‘ wisdom does not inspect, but behold,” 
his acquaintance with every feature of his native valley was exact as it 
was profound and reverent. Striking a balance between Emergon’s 
affectionate eulogy and Lowell’s savage portraiture, we may best reach a 
proper estimate of the man. To one who knew and conversed with him 
his nature appeared singularly sweet and wholesome, and in his works 
there are to be found passages no reader can ever forget, so full are they 
of subtle beauty, strength, and wisdom. His brave, defiant attitude 
before the shams and hypocrisies which often infect the world of politics 
and trade, as well as the relations of society, was more candid than pal- 
atable; yet his absolute sincerity commanded respect. ‘‘If I do not 
keep step with my companions,” said he, “it is because I hear a different 
drummer,” adding thoughtfully that, “nature has a place for the wild 
clematis as well as for the cabbage.” 


HENRY D, THOREAU. 


EpGar ALLAN Por was born in Boston, February 19, 1809, and 
died in Baltimore, October 7, 1849. Being left an orphan when quite 
young the lad was adopted by a wealthy gentleman of Richmond, Va., who 
sent him to England to school. Returning to America, Poe continued 
his education under private tutors, entering the University of Virginia 
in 1826. Thus far the life of Poe is clear; but from this moment the 
accounts of his career are so conflicting that it is difficult to ascertain its 
true history beyond the facts that he became intemperate, that, as with 
poor Hartley Coleridge, the passion never again released him from its 
spell, and that he suffered keenly, not only from the remorse natural to 
his sensitive nature, but also from the pressure of practical want occasioned 
by miserably requited literary toil. In the midst of darkness and dis- 
tress of mind, easily conjectured from his works, to which was added a 
growing bitterness of spirit incident to unreasoning pride, Poe resorted 
to literature for a living. The result was unconscious fame to the 


author, together with a pitiable recompense, the poem best known to 
His prose works 


the world, ‘‘'The Raven,” bringing him about $10. 
were more successful, and 
with the general public proved 
both popular and profitable. 
They are occasionally marked 
by dramatic power and 
as products of a weird im- 
agination are conspicuous in 
American literature. Their 
tone, however, is morbid in 
the extreme. It is scarcely 
to be wondered that his con- 
sciousness of indubitable 
genius should, in the face of 
his melancholy experience, 
have engendered a morbid, 
misanthropic temper visible 
in many a savage criticism 
of contemporary authors. 
Yet other, nobler natures, 
like young Hazlitt, have lived 
down despair; and while there 
is much to commiserate in 
Poe’s actual misfortunes, and 
a pathetic interest inwoven 
with the life of one in whom 
the light of song fell upon impenetrable gloom, we 
cynicism and the weakness to which he succumbed. 


EDGAR ALLAN POR, 


can but deplore the 
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HARRIET BrEcHER Stowe was born at Litchfield, Conn., June 14, 
1812. 


At the early age of nine years she was known as a precocious 
scholar, and her writings date 
from the- period of girlhood. 
While living in Brunswick, 
Maine, in 1851, she wrote the 
remarxable story, ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin ”’—possibly the 
most successful work ever 
published, its sale in America 
and England reaching an 
enormous figure. The story 
was originally printed in the 
National Bra, a anti-slavery 
paper issued in Washington, 
D. C., being subsequently 
given to the world in two 
volumes, according to the 
Edinburgh Review, more 
than a million copies being 
sold in England within a year 
of its publication, while with- 
in that period it had been 
translated into ten different 
European languages, includ- 
ing fourteen separate versions 
in French and German, to 
which may be now added Chinese and Japanese. he universal interest 
attracted by this remarkable production was greatly increased by its 
dramatization; nor has the power of its deep humanity abated, even 
with the disappearance of the institution it was desioned to portray. 
Having been accused of serious misrepresentation, Mrs. Stowe published, 
in 1853, a ‘Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” the facts therein narrated, 
drawn chiefly from southern sources, never being successfully refuted. 
Besides many articles contributed to periodicals in the form of serial 
stories, sketches, etc., Mrs. Stowe’s literary labors embraced much more 
extended work in novels which have taken high rank among the works 
of fiction. A strange production concerning Lord Byron, published in 
1869, can scarcely be said to have enhanced her literary reputation. 
In the history of authors Mrs. Stowe’s position is unique. Great social 
and political wrongs have from time to time shaken the foundations 
of thrones and stirred the popular heart, yet none has ever found an 
interpreter so imbued with the genius of sympathy and the tenderness 
of Christian compassion as she. Died in Hartford, Coun., July 1, 1896. 


GEORGE BANCROFT was born at Worcester, Mass., October 3, 1800, 
and died in Washington, D. C., January 17, 1891. He received a fine 
education, in this country and in Germany, and eurly turned his atten- 
tion to literature, his special studies relating to the history of the United 
States. Seldom in the annals of literary labor has a writer brought to 
his task so fine a capacity for work and so indefatigable a research as 
was bestowed upon Bancroft’s masterpiece. The first volume was pub- 
lished in 1834, and it was not until the author had reached the age of 
eighty-two that the final pages issued from his pen. Bancroft’s << History 
of the United States” has become the standard authority for the period 
it covers, having achieved for its author an international reputation. 
It is remarkable not only for the excellence of its narrative but also for 
a philosophical consideration of events and a breadth of view entitling 
the writer to a prominent rank among historians. Meanwhile official 
labor and repeated demands upon his public spirit on occasions of civic 
note taxed severely even his extraordinary energy. In 1838 he was 
appointed collector of the port of Boston; in 1844 he was the Democratic 
candidate for governor of 
Massachusetts, though he 
failed of an election; in 1845 
he was called to the cabinet 
of President Polk as Secretary 
of the Nayy—his term of 
office being signalized by the 
establishment of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis and 
the Astronomical Observatory 
at Washington. Later he 
was appointed minister pleni- 
potentiary to Great Britain, 
and in 1867 he was accredited 
to the Prussian court in the 
same capacity. His dis- 
tinguished talents, affable 
address, and simplicity of 
manner insured his popular- 
ity at court and found cordial 
favor with the German people. 
His services in eyery office of 
national trust were marked 
by sagacity and patriotism, 
and no American was better 
adapted to represent his country abroad than one whose earliest and latest 
years had been devoted to the record of her origin and development. 


GEORGE BANCROFT. 


Witti1AM Lioyp GARRISON was born 
ber 12, 1804, and died in New York, May 24, 1879. 
his life was dedicated to a 
persistent warfare against 
slavery, and with the cause of 
abolition his name is almost 
exclusively identified. Edu- 
cated asa printer’s apprentice, 
he soon gave signs of original 
talent in the establishment of 
the Liberator, a journal 
devoted to emancipation, 
which, being first published 
in 1831, existed until its last 
issue in 1865 recorded the 
amendment to the Federal 
Constitution prohibiting 
slavery within the borders of 
the United States. To esti- 
mate properly the boldness of 
Garrison’s attitude at this 
time it is essential to bear in 
mind the almost universal 
acquiescence in the institu- 
tion he sought to overthrow, 
the statutory provisions of the 
slave states being scarcely 
more effective in its maintenance than the pusillanimity of northern men, 
who, actuated by commercial interests discountenanced any opposition 
to what they regarded as vital interest, to their material prosperity. 
Without courting martyrdom, Garrison’s earnest plea in behalf of the negro 
not only brought obloquy upon him, so far as it was possible to stifle an 
antagonism so courageous, but even subjected him to personal assault. 
Yet, concentrating his energies upon the question at issue, this cham- 
pion of freedom braved temporary defeat, like the entire abolition party, 
trusting to the public conscience to assert itself in favor of human rights. 
His study of the Constitution and observation of political parties for a 
long while persuaded him that emancipation and civil equality could be 
attained only by a dissolution of the federal compact. he Civil War, 
however, prophesied to him, as it did to all thoughtful watchers of polit- 
ical events, the ultimate triumph of the Union cause and the inevitable 
destruction of slavery. It may be added that upon the close of the war 
Garrison accepted the results with philosophic gratitude, disdaining to 
declaim against the imperfect realization of an ideal order of affairs. 


in Newburyport, Mass., Decem- 
From early manhood 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


Horace GREELEY was born at Amherst, N. H., February 3, 1811, 
and died at Pleasantville, N. Y., November 29, 1872. From early youth 
the lad evinced a decided taste for books, soon being known as an 
authority in his native village, especially concerning political affairs. 
After numerous ventures, at the age of twenty, with only ten dollars in 
his pocket, he went to New York to fight his way against adversity. 
An opportunity to establish a paper was followed by other experiments in 
this line, his growing success finally leading to the founding of the 


Tribune, with which Greeley’s subsequent career was inseparably linked. 
Beginning upon a modest basis, with 500 subscribers. the journal easily 
made its way until its financial prosperity was at length fully established. 
Throughout his long connection with this great newspaper Greeley’s 
labors were assiduous, his management of its affairs being shrewd and 
intelligent, and his writings marked by a fearless patriotism, not always 
unprejudiced, however, which went far to mold public opinion upon 
the leading issues of the day. Greeley was an ardent supporter of Mr. 
Lincoln during the Civil War, rendering him every possible assistance 
both with tongue and pen. 
At the close of the war he 
strongly advocated a general 
amnesty, attended an un- 
authorized peace council in 
Canada, and becoming more 
than ever absorbed in politics 
in 1872 permitted his name 
to go before the country in 
the candidacy for the presi- 
dential office. The anoma- 
lous position assumed by him 
as democratic candidate, his 
well-known personal foibles 
and certain questionable de- 
tails of his public career were 
loudly heralded, and merci- 
lessly caricatured, by his polit- 
ical enemies. Greeley en- 
tered upon the canvass with 
untiring vigor, yet although 
he received nearly three 
million votes, the prize fell to 
General Grant, and with his 
defeat vanished from public 
affairs one of the most remarkable men of his time—a rare 
high achievement wrung from the humblest struggles. 


HORACE GREELEY. 
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EMINENT INVENTORS. 


GEORGE STEPHENSON was born at Wylam, near Newcastle, June 9, 
1781, and died in Derbyshire, August 12, 1848. In childhood he was 
. employed as a cowherd, oc- 

cupying his leisure moments 
in building clay engines and 
various mechanical contriy- 
ances, indicating his inherent 
tastes. Later he drove a gin- 
horse in a colliery, and fired 
the engine for his father, at 
the age of seventeen becom- 
ing assistant engineer. At 
this time he was unable to 
read, when the opportunity to 
attend a night school resulted 
in the rapid acquirement of 
knowledge and a position at 
Killingworth Pit worth $486 
a year. Meanwhile he had 
devoted his spare time to a 
' study of mechanics and to 
experiments haying for their 
object the invention of the 
locomotive. His first success 
was the operation of a ‘* tray- 
eling engine” running on a 
tramway ‘between the ¢ solliery 
and the neighboring seaport, nine miles distant. ‘This was July 25, 1814, 
the locomotive being named My Lord, in honor of his patron, Lord 
Ravensworth. In 1822 he applied for permission to use his invention on 
the contemplated Stockton & Darlington Railway—the projectors 
intending to use horses— with the result that in 1825, September 22, the 
first passengers and goods were conveyed by a locomotive. A little later 
his improved engine, the Rocket, ran twenty-nine miles an hour on 
the new Liverpool & Manchester Railway—a scheme derided by the 
most eminent engineers of the day. From this moment the era of 
modern railways was inaugurated. In recognition of his eminent sery- 
ices in the cause of science, and the benefits inuring to mankind from the 
inventions now practically applied, the sum of about $5,000 was presented 
to him in 1815, materially aiding him in his experiments. The far- 
reaching benefits of his genius are nowhere so apparent as in the gigantic 
railway ‘systems of America. 


GEORGE STEPHENSON, 


SamugL F. Morse was born in Charlestown, Mass., April 27, 1791, 


and died in New York, April 2, 1872. He began life as a painter, vis- 
iting England with W ashington Allston in 1811 and receiving a gold 
medal for an original design in sculpture. Returning to New “York he 
formed an association of artists afterward known as the Academy of 
Design. <A few years later his attention was drawn to the study of elec- 
tro-magnetism, and after careful experiments he formulated in his minda 
scheme for the purpose of transmitting messages by means of the elec- 
tric telegraph, and even recording them through certain mechanical signs 
since distinguished as the Morse alphabet, and destined to perpetuate 
his fame as an inyentor. This notable conception and the delineation 
of the principles involved occurred in 1832 —almost contemporaneous 
with that other creation of genius, the railway locomotive, which, 
together with the telegraph, has revolutionized the relations of mankind. 
In 1835 Professor Morse operated successfully one-half a mile of wire, 
and in 1837 he filed his caveat at Washington asking Congress to aid 
him in establishing an experimental line to Baltimore. He was doomed 
to suffer the neglect which so often seems the irony of genius; and hay- 
ing. been refused letters patent in England and meeting with poor 
success in France, he nerved himself to a struggle with “poverty and 
comparative oblivion lasting four years. The final moments of the 
night session of Congress in 1843 brought him the long desired appropri- 
ation for his experiment. In 1844 the line was completed, and the 
world was startled by results which 
must be reckoned among the most 
brilliant achievements in the annals 
of science. The patient inventor was 
honored by decorations from the prin- 
cipal nations of the world, and in 1857 
the assembled representatives of Euro- 
pean powers presented to him the sum 
of 400,000 francs ($80,000), in recog- 
nition of his eminent services to man- 
kind. It may be added that, although 
generally known as the originator ‘of 
the ‘Morse Alphabet ” used in tele- 
graphy, to this inventor is probably 
due also the first suggestion of the 
Atlantic cable, attested in a letter 
dated August 10, 1843, his submarine 
lines in New York harbor having been 
already successfully laid. Nor is it often remembered that Prof. “Morse 
first applied in America the discoveries of Daguerre. 


SAMUEL F. MORSE. 


RicHARD ARKWRIGHT was born in Lancashire, December 23, 1732, 


and died in Derbyshire, August 3, 1792. Up to his twenty-eighth year 
he earned his living as a bar- 

ber, afterward becoming a 

dealer in hair, and inventing 

a dye the sale of which en- 

abled him to accumulate a 

little property. His early at- 

tempts to solve the problem 

of perpetual motion—regard- 

ed by Leibnitz and Newton 

as a chimera—ended, like all 

others, in utter failure; yet 

the experiments turned his 

mind to inventive pursuits, 

and ere long his attention 

was directed to improvements 

in cotton manufacture. In | 
1768 Arkwright’s spinning 

jenny was completed. The 

invention was at first looked | 
upon with great distrust, and 

indeed Arkwright, who knew 

nothing of the science of 

mechanics, gladly availed 

himself of certain practical 

suggestions in perfecting his 

machine. ‘The success of Arkwright was so marked that it is said to 
have indirectly caused the death, through chagrin, of his rival Har- 
greaves. He met with bitter opposition on the part of manufacturers 
actuated by jealousy of his patent rights. By persistent effort, however, 

the inventor secured a favorable judgment from the court; and although 
subsequent events proved distressing to Arkwright’s equanimity, and 
even his factory was burned by an excited mob acting in the interest of 
their employers, his good sense and skill finally silenced opposition. His 
rare talents were at length rewarded by a competency y of £500,000, and 
at the age of fifty he was enabled to acquire the rudiments of learning 
hardly, yet ineffectually, denied him in his youth. Few inventions have 
been of greater economic value or more direc ‘tly beneficial to the work- 
ing-classes than that of Arkwright, and the honor of knighthood con- 
ferred upon him, while but an empty title, was designed to signify the 
appreciation of his work on the part of his country. 


RICHARD ARKWRIGHT, 


JOHN ERIcssoN was bor a in Wermeland, Sweden, July 31, 1803, and 
died in New York, March 8, 1889. When quite young he displayed 
considerable mechanical ingenuity, and in 1814 was employed in the 
construction of the grand canal between the Baltic Sea and the German 
Ocean. Entering the Swedish ar my in 1820, he rose to the rank of cap- 
tain, but soon resigned to devote himself exclusively to mechanical pur- 
suits. He now invented the artificial draft for boilers, the principle of 
which is still in use, and in 1829 obtained the prize offered by the Liver- 
pool & Manchester Railway for the best locomotive engine, attaining oe 
unprecedented speed of fifty miles per hour. Fire-engines worked by 
steam and the application of caloric as a motive power next engaged his 
attention ; a emigrating to America in 1839, he first applied the screw 
to the propulsion of steam- vessels — the invention having been unfavor- 
ably received by the British admiralty on the ground that it would 
prevent steering the vessel. Many ingenious devices followed. ad: upted 
to various uses, and evincing an extraordinary fertility of invention. 
Among them wereadirect-act- 
ing steam engine; a telescope 
chimney; a hydrostatic gauge; 
an alarm barometer; a pyrom- 
eter; a rotary fluid motor; 

a novel sounding apparatus 
for the sea lead, etc. In the 
early days of the Civil War 
Ericsson’s crowning achieve- 
ment appeared in the famous 
Monitor, which, reaching 
Hampton Roads March 8, 
1862, saved the United States 
fleet from complete destruc- 
tion by the Confederate iron- 
clad Merrimac. To his supe- 
rior skill as an inventor is 
largely due the revolution in 4 
naval architecture inaugu- : 
rated in the turret-ships con- 
structed under his direction 
during the war. The immense 
advantages of the principles 
affecting the invention have 
become so apparent that for 
coast defense, as well as for active operations by it, all other 
have been either superseded or essentially modified. 


JOHN ERICSSON. 
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EMINENT STATESMEN AND PATRIOTS. 


MARIE JEAN PavuL, Marquis pr LA FAyerts, was born in the 
Province of Auvergne, France, September 6, 1757, and died in Paris, 

5 May 20, 1834. He was but 
twenty years of age when 
his ardent love of liberty 
prompted him to espouse the 
cause of the colonies, forsak- 
ing every allurement of ease 
and distinction at home that 
he might offer his services 
unconditionally to the Con- 
tinental Congress. Never was 
sacrifice of personal interests 
more generously displayed; 
and Congress, guided by the 
cordial encouragement of 
Washington, readily respond- 
ed to the desires of the young 
enthusiast. Intrepidity in 
action and a discretion 
beyond his years, coupled 
with an unwavering adherence 
to the principles of the Revo- 
lution and rare generosity of 
nature, elevated La Fayette 
in the general esteem, and to 
Washington especially he be- 
came closely bound by personal as well as military ties. Returning to 
France upon the declaration of peace, La Fayette’s courage and talents 
were enlisted in various popular reforms, and his immunity from danger 
during the Reign of Terror may be traced to his unfailing devotion to 
liberty and the prestige acquired by his fame as a republican rather than 
to his exalted rank. An instance of his sincerity of nature and his 
courageous bearing is afforded by his resistance to the arbitrary conduct 
of Charles X., and his attitude towards Louis Philippe, to whom he 
openly declared his republican sentiments. His rescue of Marie Antoi- 
nette from the hands of the mob, his brave defiance of usurpation, and 
the intense zeal and loyalty of his character compelled universal defer- 
ence. His later visit to the United States, in 1824, resembled a kingly 
ovation, his reception by the people being the proudest recognition of 
his friendly aid in time of disaster, and his sojourn as the nation’s 
guest forming a bright and happy page of America’s history. 


MARIE JEAN PAUL, MARQUIS DE LA FAYETTE, 


DANIEL O'CONNELL was born in County Kerry, Ireland, August 6, 
1775, and died at Genoa, Italy, May 15, 1847. Having been educated 
at a Jesuit college in France, he showed early proof of talent which upon 
his return to Ireland was devoted to the cause of Catholic emancipation. 
His careful study of the law enabled him to avoid technical offense to his 
antagonists, and his impassioned eloquence and moderation rallied to 
his aid the strongest elements of his party, while the popular sympathy 
accorded to his brilliant leadership enthusiastic support, his audience at 
times having been estimated at 500,000 persons. Filled with horror by 
the excesses of the French Revolution, of which he had been an eye- 
witness, O’Connell deprecated all resort to violence, declaring that ‘he 
would accept of no social amelioration at the cost of a single drop of 
blood.” The signal triumph of his cause in 1820 vindicated alike its 
justice and the patient contention of its champion. The repeal of the 
union, ardently advocated by O’Connell in later years, was ineffectually 
urged by him; yet during the agitation his marvelous faculty of organ- 
; ization, his clear perception 
of the power of the church 
as a political influence, and 
his tenacity in maintaining 
the rights of the Catholic 
party were nigh achieving 
success. Foiled by parliament- 
ary opposition, there arose 
among O’Connell’s country- 
men during his final efforts in 
their behalf a more aggressive 
element, appealing to physical 
force and the violent measures 
discountenanced by their for- 
mer leader. Dissensions fol- 
lowed tending to embitter and 
estrange the feelings of him 
to whom the national aspira- 
tions had owed so much. 
The party of ‘Young Ire- 
land” derided the abandon- 
ment of extreme methods, 
from which their leader had 
steadily dissuaded his fol- 
lowers, and a determined 
opposition compelled him to relinquish his power. O’Connell’s health 
declined, and he died while seeking recuperation in a journey to Rome. 


DANIEL O'CONNELL. 


THADDEUS Kosciuszko was born in Lithuania, Poland, February 
12, 1746, and died in Switzerland, October 17, 1817, having been fatally 
injured by a fall from his 
horse. In 1776 he embarked 
for America to cast his lot 
with the colonial cause, being 
commissioned officer of en- 
gineers, and planning the for- 
tifications of Bemis Heights, 
where the army of General 
Gates successfully resisted the 
British assaults upon its 
position. Kosciuszko was 
subsequently the chief engi- 
neer in the erection of works 
at West Point, and served 
with distinction as Washing- 
ton’s adjutant, being honored 
with the rank of brigadier- 
general and the thanks of 
Congress. Like those of 
Baron Steuben, the services 
of Kosciuszko during the 
Revolution, while not always 
partaking of actual field 
operations, were of the high- 
est importance to the strug- 
gling colonies, commending his memory to the lasting | 
Americans. Upon his return to Poland in 1786 the heroic efforts to 
attain independence which conyulsed his native country called forth 
Kosciuszko’s devoted valor and patriotism. Scarcely does history record 
amore unrighteous conspiracy against human liberty than that which 
nerved him to braye resistance. Yet his victories of arms and his heroic 
defense of Warsaw were powerless to avert the subjugation and partition 
of his fatherland by Russia and Prussia. Being captured, he was impris- 
oned two years in St. Petersburg, the Czar, however, magnanimously 
offering him his own sword upon his release, which Kosciuszko declined, 
saying: ‘‘I have no use for a sword—I have no country to defend.” 
Subsequently he repaired to France, revisited America in 1797, and 
finally settled in Switzerland. Few patriots have displayed a more self- 
sacrificing love of liberty, and few have elicited, from friends and foes 
alike, so genuine an admiration. 


THADDEUS KOSCIUSZKO. 


sratitude of 


Louis Kossura—Hungarian patriot—was born in Monok, Hungary, 
April 27, 1802, He received a superior education, including a legal 
and philosophical course of study, and early became absorbed in the 
thought of Hungarian independence. In the face of overwhelming 
obstacles he roused the sleeping energies of his countrymen by open 
denunciation of Austrian oppression, vindicating the right of free speech 
in publications of strong liberal influence. His hostility to the govern- 
ment finally led to his arrest in 1837 and condemnation to four years’ 
imprisonment—a sentence partially remitted through the powerful oppo- 
sition of the liberal diet. The elections of 1847 and the Paris Revolution 
of 1848 intensified the reactionary spirit throughout the kingdom. 
Metternich fled from Vienna; Kossuth was hailed in the ancient capital 
by an enthusiastic populace, and Ferdinand yielded to Hungary a separate 
ministry, in which Kossuth held the portfolio of finance. In the national 
assembly at Pesth Kossuth endeavored to harmonize the conflicting 
elements animated by social prejudice and dissensions ‘arising from in- 
trigues fomented by Austrian 
agents. No hardships or 
vicissitudes of fortune daunt- 
ed his courageous spirit, his 
energies being untiringly de- 
voted to his country’s free- 
dom. Open hostilities finally 
occurred, ending in the defeat 
of the liberal forces and the 
triumph of the government, 
whereupon Hungary sought to 
sever its allegiance to Austria, 
but was repressed by Russia’s 
intervention. Despairing of 
success, Kossuth sought 
refuge in Turkey, suffering 
imprisonment there; went to 
England, and finally to Amer- 
ica, being received the 
nation’s guest and welcomed 
with especial honors, He re- 
turned to Europe, and after 
a residence of ten years in 
London, removed to Turin, 
Italy, where he died March 
20, 1894. His body was taken to Budapest and interred with 
public honor, 


as 
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EMINENT STATESMEN AND PATRIOTS—Conrinvuep. 


BENJAMIN DisRAELI, whose father was of Hebrew descent, was 
born in London, December 21, 1805, and died April 19, 1881. In youth 
he became widely known as 
an author, and throughout 
his life he ranked with the 
foremost writers of the day. 
In 1831 he stood for Pavrlia- 
ment as an extreme con- 
servative, but was defeated. 
Being again defeated in 1835, 
he was finally returned to the 
House of Commons in 1837. 
His maiden speech —hooted 
and hissed after the manner 
of British parliamentary dis- 
pleasure—closed witlt these 
prophetic words: ‘*I am not 
surprised at the reception I 
haveexperienced. . . . I 
shall sit down now, but the 
time will come when you will 
hear me.” Gradually his 
proud ambition was fulfilled. 
Disraeli soon developed a 
mastery of political affairs 
and a command of caustic 
invective which rendered him 
at once hated and feared in the Commons, and finally, from the leader- 
ship of his party, elevated him to the position of premier. In 1859 he 
introduced a reformatory franchise measure, the rejection of which 
compelled his withdrawal from office. At this time a writer in the 
Quarterly Review ascribed to Disraeli ‘‘unrivaled powers for conducting 
his party into the ditch.” The Reform Bill of 1867 marked his quality 
as a statesman; and, although his sympathies with the people were often 
called in question, the practical results of this radical measure insured the 
publicadmiration. Disraeli maintained to the last his Tory attitude, 
being a Briton of Britons in his conception of allegiance to the crown, 
urging the Queen to assume the title ‘Empress of India,” and devoting 
his best energies to the aggrandizement of the nation and the consolida- 
tion of imperial interests. Seldom hasa British statesman acquired greater 
prestige among foreign nations—as was manifest in the Berlia Congress 
of 1878. In 1877 Disraeli took his seat in the House of Lords as Earl of 
Beaconsfield, and among other honors may be mentioned his election to 
the position of lord rector of Glasgow University in 1873. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 


Witt1am Ewart GLADSTONE was born in Liverpool, December 9, 
1809, and still, in his eighty-fourth year and after more than half a 
century of active parliamentary life, continues to display the ardor which 
inspired his youthful efforts, bringing to his task as premier an intellectual 
and physical energy almost unique in the records of statesmen. Glad- 
stone’s sympathies with the popular weal were early manifested in his 
arraignment of Bourbon misrule in Naples and in his encouragement to 
struggling Italy. With his entrance to the Commons, in 1832, was 
inaugurated by him the series of reforms which have become identified 
with his name, although up to the year 1852 his affiliations were con- 
servative. As Chancellor of the Exchequer he showed a mastery of 
finance which confounded his political enemies; fell from power only to 
regain it speedily; defied the House of Lords; cafried through remedial 
legislation in the face of overwhelming obstacles, and held such com- 
mand of the House by his eloquence and ability that all parties were 
compelled to listen to him. The triumph of his bill for the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church was achieved under the most discouraging 
conditions, although warmly 
supported by the Commons. 
Its final acceptance by the 
Peers was a forcible, though 
unwilling, recognition of 
Gladstone’s power. To-day 
the cause of Home Rule in 
Treland elicits his unrivaled 
powers as a statesman, and its 
success bids fair to be the 
crowning triumph of his polit- 
ical life. Nor has Parliament 
alone claimed the exercise of 
Gladstone’s mental activity, 
the pauses in official labor 
having been occupied with 
recondite studies—especially 
relating to the semi-mythical 
Homeric era. The bitter 
prophecy of Disraeli that 
Gladstone would either ruin 
his country or go mad has not 
been fulfilled, though his en- 
emies are multitude, and it is 
quite possible for thoughtful 
and candid students of politics to distrust the wisdom of his measures 
while cordially admitting the marvelous address with which they are urged. 
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Kart Orro BisMARCK was born in Brandenburg, April 1, 1815, the 
family having been for more than five centuries distinguished through 
loyalty to the electors of Brandenburg 
and the kings of Prussia. A somewhat 
wild and erratic youth at last gave place 
to more sedate manhood when, after the 
revolution of 1848, Bismarck’s ardent 
efforts were devoted to the consolidation 
of the empire and the enlargement of 
royal prerogatives—a policy foreshadow- 
ing the crowning achievement of his life. 
The art of diplomacy now became with 
him an absorbing study. As ambassador 
to Paris, in the diet at Frankfort, as 
envoy to the Russian court, and as prime 
minister of Prussia his genius impercep- 
tibly molded the administration of foreign 
affairs. No scruples, no idle courtesies, 
were suffered to thwart the will of 
the ‘‘Ivon Chancellor” or delay his 
grand purpose—the unity of the father- 
land. Seeking aid from Austria in 1864, that he might acquire Schleswig- 
Holstein, he turned sharply upon his ally two years later and drove her 
from all participation in German interests. With France, with Italy, with 
Russia his schemes were profoundly laid; nor was it until the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870 that the true significance of Bismarck’s subtle policy 
became apparent. The North-German Confederation was then amplified; 
the recalcitrant southern states united in a common cause; victories unpre- 
cedented in history crowned with success the German arms, and in the 
midst of triumph the empire was proclaimed. All this was the patient, 
untiring development of the comprehensive and passionately loyal thought 
of Bismarck. His conflict with the Ultramontanes elicited Bismarck’s 
extraordinary energy and resolution. He contended that the Catholic 
clergy assumed an attitude inimical to the national interests; and in 
denying them the coveted participation in temporal affairs, he argued 
warmly for the inviolability of national prerogatives. In 1874 an 
attempt was made upon his life because of the church laws enacted 
through his influence. To the people who congratulated him upon his 
escape he said calmly: ‘‘The great work will not be prevented by such 
measures; the power of the united German nation will carry it to a 
” To this high courage and confidence in the support 
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successful issue.’ : 
of those to whom the welfare of the fatherland was paramount is to be 
ascribed much of the popular enthusiasm which even a moroseness 
tinged with senility has not sufficed to repress. 


L&oN GAMBETTA was born at Cahors, France, October 30, 1838, and 
died December 31, 1882. Although of obscure Genoese-Jewish origin, his 
father being a small shopkeeper, the lad’s mother early perceived in him 
indications of uncommon talent, and provided carefully for the education 
which in 1858 led to a study of the law and Gambetta’s ultimate success 
as one of the most brilliant advocates of his time. Throughout his life 
his instincts were strongly republican, but it was not till the occurrence 
of the Franco-Prussian War that Gambetta’s aversion to monarchy found 
practical utterance. During the investenent of Paris he had escaped by 
balloon to rouse the provincial forces to renewed energy; and when at 
last capitulation followed and a provisional government of monarchical 
tendencies was established, Gambetta’s fiery eloquence was devoted to the 
advocacy of a republic, and he was regarded the leader of his party when 
in 1875 the National Assembly declared the new constitution. At this 
crucial period of political affairs his signal energy and vigilance thwarted 
the intrigues of royalists and stirred the democratic thought of his 
countrymen. In every momentous issue of public affairs his voice 
was raised in behalf of stable 
government. While ardently 
maintaining the cause of social 
reform, he still held aloof from 
the doctrines of socialistic 
demagogues; demanded the 
widest scope of governmental 
action, and, although defeated 
in his schemes for their 
amelioration, clearly demon- 
strated the defects of existing 
laws touching the electoral 
franchise. The consolidation 
of republican principles 
throughout the country fully 
vindicated the foresight, as 
well as the conviction of the 
nation’s patriotism, which 
had stimulated him to cease- 
less exertions in its behalf. 
Yet at the time he preferred to 
retain his position as Speaker 
of the Chamber of Deputies, 
refusing to accept office, and 
deferring personal ambition 
until the retirement of the Ferry ministry,when he was called to President 
Grévy’s cabinet, though his elevation to power was of short duration. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


The object of these pages is to furnish a brief yet comprehensive 
record of the nations of the world, their origin and growth, their lead- 
ing characteristics, manners, and customs, together with a general review 

: , 
o the 


of the part they have played in the progress of civilization. 
historian belongs the task of a more extended chronicle. 

It has been observed 
that ‘‘history is but a 
record of crimes,” but a 
broader view recognizes 
that the true life of a 
people lies in its develop- 
ment of the arts of peace, 
the narrative of which 
more properly forms the 
object of historic study. 
In the following pages, 
designed to interest the 
popular mind, it is as- 
sumed that the reader will 
seek only to obtain a 
clear, graphic conception 
of the nations themselves, 
apart from special 
achievements in peace or 
war. 

The advantages of a 
more accurate knowledge 
of the peoples of the earth 
can not be over-estimated 
by the century in which 
we live. The progress of 
Christianity has more 
than ever served to extend 
the domain of human 
sympathy, while the start- 
ling results of modern in- 
vention, binding, as it 
were, in one vast family 
the scattered millions of mankind and, through the medium of steam 
and electric intercourse, making isolation impossible, have contributed 
to stimulate a desire of further acquaintance with our fellow-men. 

This sketch, then, is designed to portray, so far as its scope permits, 
the actual status of the political and social world; thus introducing its 
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ORANG-OUTANG, AND THE FIVE PRINCIPAL RACES OF MAN. 


B—MALAYAN. 
E—MONGOLIAN. 


readers to a more intimate and extended acquaintance with the nations 
of the earth. 

The illustrations not only add pictorial interest to the work, but give 
a more vivid idea of the scenes and customs, as well as of national types, 
it is designed to impress upon the general student. Having been care- 
fully selected, and in their 
details corresponding 
closely with the most au- 
thentic narratives of 
travel, they portray with 
fidelity the varied sub- 
jects connected with the 
nations to which they 
refer. 

When we consider how 
comparatively small a 
portion of the habitable 
globe remains uwunex- 
plored, every conquest in 
the realm of discovery 
assumes peculiar interest 
and importance. It is, 
therefore, indispensable 
to the student of geogra- 
phy that his knowledge 
should be abreast of the 
times, and that he should 
examine carefully the 
eyer-extending bounda- 
ries of exploration, that 
the value of each success- 
ive discovery in this field 
may be duly understood 
and appreciated. The 
theories of speculative 
astronomy and the consid- 
eration of ‘other worlds 
than ours” may well en- 
gage the thoughts of philosophers; to mankind in general, life, as we 
know it, is related to the planet we inhabit; and, in the natural zeal of 
our researches, we shall not rest until we have exhausted the resources 
of science in establishing, not only the configuration of seas and con- 
tinents, but the minutest facts connected with terrestrial history. 


C—ETHIOPIAN. 
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ORTH AMER IC The Continent of North 
J IV I VEU ZA. America comprises the po- 
litical divisions included in the Dominion of Canada, 
together with minor British colonial possessions, the 
United States, Mexico, the group of republics embraced 
in Central America, and the West Indies. The extreme 
northern limit lying within the Arctic Circle, while its 
southern boundary approaches the Equator, North Amer- 
ica, with an area of about 8,000,000 square miles, ranks 
third in size among the great divisions of the world. From Panama 
to Boothia Point the length is about 5,500 miles; the width from Cape 
Charles, Labrador, to the extremity of Alaska is about 4,500 miles. 

The continent comprehends almost every climate, and its immense 
geographical range favors the production of a large proportion of articles 
most valuable to commerce and the arts. Millions of acres of com- 
paratively unexplored wil- 
derness remain to be 
developed ; North Amer- 
ica, with a total number 
of inhabitants of 88,386,- 
084 in 1890—an average 
density of about eleven 
inhabitants to the square 
mile—being as yet sur- 
passed by three other con- 
tinents in point of pop- 
ulation. 

The mineral resources 
of the continent are con- 
stantly revealed by new 
discoveries; and modern 
‘ingenuity bids fair to 
‘add incalculable wealth 
\\\) and importance to the 
northern division of the 


New World. 


SIOUX INDIAN. 


TH E UNITE 1) STATES The early explorations resulting in 

4 * the discovery and final settlement 
of Nort America are too familiar to require extended comment here. 
It was a period of brilliant achievement, attended with heroic sacrifices 
and destined in its ultimate results to mark an epoch in the world’s his- 
tory little imagined by the adventurers themselves, 

With the landing of the Pilgrims the true political life of America 
begins. The compact drawn up in the cabin of the “* Mayflower,” the 
simplest written instrument embodying republican principles, nobly sup- 
plemented by the ‘‘ Body of Liberties” in 1641, may be regarded as the 
spark which, glowing with the breath of liberty ever enlivening it, 
kindled at length the flame which not even the force of British oppres- 
sion could extinguish. 

From the moment in which, through the fortitude and sagacity of her 
statesmen, the body-politie acquired concrete nationality under the title 
“The United States of America,” the progress of the country alike in 
civil, national, and foreign polity has 
been a succession of signal triumphs. 
Coexistent, too, with its established skill 
in the art of good government and its 
merited prestige among the nations of the 
earth, has been the unparalleled develop- 5 ny SS 
ment in industrial and agricultural pur- fee Se 
suits which has stimulated immigration, mf Cert) X PROCLAIM Tg 
improved the social and economical con- LAD BY ORD Ror 
dition of thescommunity, and filled to 
repletion the national treasury. 

The history of the framing of the 
Federal Constitution shows that alr acy 
in its infancy the republic was compelled 
to face the conflict of political opinions, 
without which, it is true, no free govern- 
ment can exist. Yet so steadfast was the 
patriotism of the times that even in the 
heat of partisan controversy the unity and 
progress of the nation were paramount 


* Proclaim Liberty 
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to personal zeal. Amid the moment- 


ous issues of the day: the establishment 
of financial credit at home and abroad, 
the acquisition of new territory, the 
annoyance occasioned by the War of 
1812, and the equitable adjustment of 
foreign claims, the republic moved 
steadily forward. It broadened its ter- 
ritory, concluded treaties, enacted laws 
conducive to the general welfare, and 
with each session of the national Con- 
gress renewed its claim to the confidence 
and loyalty of the people. Above all, 
it fostered the interests of public mor- 
ality and intelligence by means of edu- 
cation, diffusing throughout the land a 
spirit of obedience to law and order 
and a due regard for the rights of prop- 
erty, upon which the stability of society 
so largely depends. 

Then came the supreme test of civil 


war, in which the principles enunciated 


by the founders of the nation were to 


stand or fall by the arbitrament of 


arms. ‘The result, whether we consider 


it as confirming the perpetuity of the 


Union or in the light of negro emanci- 
pation, fully vindicated the United 
States of America before mankind, and 
with the close of the Civil War was 
inaugurated an era of prosperity unexampled in the nation’s history. 

To-day, with a population of nearly 63,000,000, and a territory 
embracing upward of 3,500,000 square miles, the problems of the past 
are nearing solution, and the peaceful progress now assured bids fair to 
accomplish immeasurable results. 

The remarkable diversity of climate found within the limits of the 
United States—from almost tropical to arctic—naturally favors the pro- 
duction of nearly every fruit of the earth which can contribute to the 
maintenance and comfort of man. A casual study of statistics with ref- 
erence to the productions of the country demonstrates the magnitude of 
the scale upon which the prosperity of the country is based. A single 
item which may be quoted here is conclusive. Of corn, wheat, and oats 
the total area under cultivation in 1891 was 142,000,000 acres, produc- 
ing 3,410,000,000 bushels, of the value of $1,582,000,000. Of wheat 
alone the crop of the same year aggregated 611,780,000 bushels, fully 
100,000,000 bushels more than the combined crops of Russia and India. 

The showing in cotton, coal, live stock, and the varied industries 
included in manufacturing pursuits is commensurate with the above. 
Indeed, when we consider the immense territory of the West and North- 
west yet undeveloped, note the tide of immigration annually setting 
toward America, and take into account the resistless energy which char- 
acterizes the people, it seems futile to attempt prediction of their future 
greatness and wealth. 

The geographical features of the United States are marked by every 
variety of mountain range, plateau, and valley, measureless tracts of 
forest, rivers of unequaled length, and lakes resembling the inland seas 
of the Old World. Few portions of the country can be regarded as unin- 
habitable, and these in the course of time, by means of irrigation and 
other facilities afforded by modern science, will doubtless, like the desert 
of old, be made to ‘* rejoice and blossom like the rose.” Wherever the 
ingenuity of man can find exercise, the soil has been reclaimed, cities, 
towns, and villages reared, railways established, and the institutions of 
civilized life brought happiness to thousands of flourishing communities. 
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It is this unlimited freedom of opportunity presented by the natural 
wealth of the United States, no less than by the fostering care of a wise 
and liberal government, which has created, as it were, from the primeval 
wilderness the nation of to-day. From Scandinavia to Africa foreigners 
have long since recognized the immense possibilities which the genius of 
Anglo-Saxon industry had opened to them, and many portions of the 
West have offered a tranquil asylum for those whom the limitations of 
monarchical rule debarred forever from ‘‘the pursuit of happiness” in 
the land of their birth. One has but to travel observantly throughout 
the country to note how widespread is this prosperity among those of 
alien origin or their American-born offspring. They have been quick to 
perceive the advantages of governmental provisions for their welfare, the 
ulimitable resources of the land of their adoption, and the spirit of justice 
and fair play accorded by the American people and insured by the laws 
of the land. As yet the original Saxon element largely predominates in 
our population, but it is possible that with increasing immigration, and 
its gradual assimilation by the body-politic, a new people will arise, still 
distinctive in its nationality, yet composite and comprehensive in charac- 
ter, and in its relations to the state and to society combining somewhat 
of European conservatism with republican individuality and force. 

One race alone, the In- 
dian, of the many millions 
inhabiting the United States, 
has, until within a compara- 
tively recent period, steadily 
resisted the inevitable pro- 
gress of events, refusing to 
profit by the philanthropic 
measures which, with all the 
injustice and corruption laid 
to the charge of the General 
Government, haye been de- 
vised for its enlightenment. 
Of the large aboriginal popu- 
lation less than one-quarter 
of a million remain, of whom 
barely one-third are classed 
as civilized. Numerous 
schools have been established 
among them, lands appor- 
tioned in severalty, and im- 
mense tracts of productive soil reserved for,their exclusive use and guar- 
anteed to them by actsof Congress. Yet so strong is hereditary impulse 
and hatred among them that, after more than two centuries of conflict, 
the early animosities remain. 

Ethnologically speaking, a study of the North American Indians is 
highly instructive. Their origin is still shrouded in tradition, but the 
traces of former power and skill in the arts visible throughout the West 
and Northwest are full of significance, especially in view of the proba- 
bility of ultimate extinction to which the race appears to be doomed. 


SQUAW AND PAPOOSE. 


| The extended researches ordered by the United States Government, and 


the reports of Indian agents and members of scientific institutions, have 
revealed many striking features of Indian life both past and present. 

Of the multitude of tribes described, perhaps none exceeds in interest 
the Pueblo, or Village, Indians, descendants of the Aztecs, and in their 
habits and character preserving many traits of their remote ancestry. 
Comprising five separate tribes, the Pueblos proper, the Moquis, the 
Zunis, the Pimas, and the Papagos, these semi-civilized remnants of a 
departed race inhabit the plains of Arizona and New Mexico, cultivating 
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the soil and devoting mich of their labor to the pursuit of horticulture. 
Brave, gentle, and industrious, their lives form a striking contrast to 
the types of the Northwest. They are, moreover, hospitable to strangers, 
who have been permitted to dwell among them, and even witness the 
ancient rites and ceremonies which are their proud inheritance. The 
Zuiis have been the subject of special investigation in recent years, and 
many customs unknown to the early Spanish missionaries been found 
to exist among them, as, for instance, the worship of the sea and the 
peculiar rites performed by them when first beholding it in presence of a 
guide. ‘This worship of water is also manifested in certain ceremonial 
observances before the sacred springs in their own land. In fact, Chris- 
tianized as are many of the Pueblo Indians, the Zuii still clings to the 
traditions of race, and the worship of Montezuma, “son of the Great 
and Good Spirit.” 

No less marked in habit and custom than the Zufis are the remain- 
ing tribes of the Pueblo Indians, the Pimas being noted for courage 
in their wars with the merciless Apaches, the Moquis for gentleness and 
industry, the Papagos for physical development. Dwelling upon ele- 
vated mesas (table-lands) or in chambers cut in the perpendicular walls 
of rock, they preserve their individual life, and are among the most inter- 
esting of the many families descended from the North American 
aborigines. 

The history of the more savage tribes inhabiting the West and North- 
west, while not wholly reassuring, offers hope of final adyancement in 
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the arts of peace. Yet, notwithstanding a gradual improvement in 
their condition, through the medium of schools and missionary efforts, 
favorable results have been frequently retarded by sanguinary con- 
flicts with government troops, showing that the traditional hatred of 
the white man still survives, as in the early settlement of the country. 
It is to be hoped that in time the seditious element among them will be 
overruled by the influences of civilization and a firm but equitable policy 
on the part of Congress. 

It seems a strange anomaly that in a country so highly civilized as 
the United States an institution so inimical to social order as polygamy 
should exist. Yet since 1847 Mormonism has flourished, compara- 
tively unheeded by the General Government. The principle embodied 
in Article I of the Amendments to the Constitution has doubtless influ- 
enced in some degree this course of toleration. Now, however, the 
renewed pressure of public opinion, stimulated by the abuse of political 
power charged against the Mormon leaders, has resulted in stringent 
measures taken by Congress to abate the evil so long unrestrained. At 
the same time, it must be admitted that, by their admirable manage- 
ment of municipal affairs, their industry applied to agricultural pur- 
suits, and the health and cleanliness of their community, the Mormons 
have shown remarkable thrift and address. 

It has been the steady aim of the United States, in conformity with 
the organic law of the land, to insure the largest benefits of citizenship 
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alike to those of native or alien birth. In promoting the general welfare 
no factor has proved so potent as the freest and most widespread system 
of education. Wherever public schools have prevailed the social and 
industrial progress of the community has been most marked, and it has, 
therefore, been the first care of the republic, expressed in municipal 
action, to provide for common school and higher education on a scale 
unequaled in the world. In certain sections of the country these efforts 
have been less productive than in others, yet the aggregate appropria- 
tions for instruction in the entire country, the efficiency of the methods 
adopted, and the statistical tables of school attendance combine practical 
results of which America may well be proud. Everywhere new institu- 
tions of learning are springing up under the auspices of private munifi- 
cence, and, together with the public school system, aiming to leaye no 
citizen of the republic in ignorance, promise to widen greatly the sphere 
of general intelligence and secure to the nation the highest advantages 
of educational care. 

As in stimulating the intelligence of the people by its admirable sys- 
tem of village and graded schools, supplemented by scores of colleges 
and universities, so in social and political life the constant purpose of 
American institutions is to guarantee the largest possible amount of civil 
and religious liberty. The provisions of the written Constitution leaye 
no ground for controversy touching the principles which affect more 
closely the general welfare. Protection to life and property, trial by 
jury, the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, and many other articles 
of republican faith, which the nations of the Old World have acquired 
only through violent revolutions, or from which they are still debarred, 
in America were coexistent with the creation of the Federal Government: 
nay, even with the Declaration of Independence, that instrument which 
Mr. Buckle says ‘* should be written in letters of gold in the nursery of 
every king.” 

It is common to speak of America as a democracy, yet, technically, 
the form of government is representative, being properly classed as a 
federal republic, in which the Constitution which supplanted the orig- 
inal Articles of Confederation is paramount to, and binding upon, 
the legislative power of the several States. The people indeed goyern, 
but only through their representatives, to whom is delegated the author- 
ity theoretically vested in themselves. Yet, that the highest written 
law may not be immutable, but adapt itself to the supreme will of the 
people in their development, the Constitution wisely contains ample pro- 
vision for its amendment. The far-sightedness and stability of this 
remarkable document are attested by the fact that of the fifteen amend- 
ments thus far enacted eleven were passed prior to the clese of the last 
century, the twelfth in 1804, and the remainder not until the termina- 
tion of the late Civil War, and then only under exigencies peculiar to » 
the issue of the conflict, after an interval of more than sixty years. 
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In connection with the geographical features of the United States, 
briefly alluded to above, its varied and unique scenery deserves mention, 
The cataract of Niagara, the falls of the Yellowstone and Yosemite, the 
grand cafions of the Colorado and other Western streams have become 
famous in the annals of travelers. No less impressive, perhaps, are the 
giant geysers of the Northwest, the Mammoth Caye in Kentucky, and 
the Natural Bridge in Virginia. The forest patriarchs of Mariposa 
Grove rival in age the cedars of Lebanon and the banyan of India, and 
in the gorgeous tints of an October landscape America alone may claim 
the special favor of nature. For grandeur and beauty on a larger scale 
one has but to survey the lofty ranges of the Rocky Mountains, the 
Sierras of the Pacific coast, the isolated majesty of Mt. Rainier, probably 
an extinct volcano, or explore ae % 
the wonders of the Yosemite 
Valley and the glaciers of dis- 
tant Alaska, with the tower- 
ing peaks of Mounts St. Elias 
and Fairweather, the former 
18,015 feet above sea-level. 

The great impetus given 
to railway enterprise occa- 
sioned by the constantly in- 
creasing settlement of new 
lands has resulted in the con- 
struction and operation of 
about 175,000 miles of road 
traversing the United States 
and intersecting in every 
direction. The facilities for 
travel and interstate com- 
merce thus afforded have 
opened up large sections of 
territory hitherto unknown, 
and added enormously to the 
nation’s wealth by the creation 
of new fields for industrial 
and agricultural pursuits. 

The American nation is 
preéminently a business 
people. Yet that the arts 
and sciences have not lapsed 
in the struggle for material 
prosperity is manifest in the 
taste and skill employed in 
the formation of many hand- 
some cities, and the erection of public and private edifices of architect- 
ural beauty throughout the land. Many of these may well challenge 
comparison with the palaces of the Old World, and eyen in towns 
and villages there is apparent a growing culture in artistic thought 
which reflects the intelligence of the people. In special departments 
of science, too, the United States, young as they are, have taken the 
highest rank. In proof of this it is enough to cite the achievements 
of Kdison, and the discoveries in astronomical science due to the mar- 
velous skill of Alvan Clark & Sons, and the possibility of yet greater 
triumphs with the 40-inch refractor destined for the University of 
Chicago. To these should be added the many instances of mechanical 
superiority visible in industries of world-wide reputation, in agricultural 
implements, sewing-machines, pianos, household furniture, etc., all of 
which show the inventive character of the nation. 
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A remarkable 
proof of Ameri- 
can enterprise is 
the rapid devel- 
opment of the 
Territory of Alas- 
ka. Purchased by 
treaty with the 
Russian goyern- 
ment in 1867 for 
the sum of $7,- 
200,000, the value 
of its products up 

j to the year 1890 
is estimated at 
more than $60,- 
000,000, about 

p half of which is 
due to the seal 
industry. As yet 

only the coast of the country is well known, yet much valuable informa- 
tion has been obtained regarding the inhabitants, who in Sitka and near 
the Yukon River are studied to best advantage. The Innuits form the 
larger part of the population, being of the Eskimo race, yet in manners 
and customs differing somewhat from the more easterly tribes. They 
inhabit chiefly the islands along the coast, and subsist by various fisheries 
in which the regionabounds. The Aleuts, also of Eskimo origin, occupy 
the islands stretching westward from Alaska. They have in some 
instances been converted to Christianity, and are generally mild and 
friendly in disposition, but their distinctive character has been nearly 
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obliterated by contact with Russian influences. Their chief employment 
is hunting seals and the rarer sea-otter—the most valuable fur animal in 
America—their kayaks having been known to venture fifty miles sea- 
ward while engaged in the chase. ‘he Indian population is scattered, 
the largest tribe dwelling near the Yukon River, being housed in under- 
ground huts during the winter, and dreaded by the neighboring tribes 
on account of their savage nature and great courage. A curious 
feature of Alas- - : 5 Z§gB 
kan towns and : : 

hamlets is the 
ancient super- 
stition symbol- 
ized in totem 
poles, carved in 
wood, and of- 
ten in their 
character and 
isolation su g- 
gesting the 
monoliths of 
Central Amer- 
ica. The work- 
manship is 
clear and skill- 
ful, displaying 
an ingenuity 
uncommon 
among semi- 
civilized tribes. 

Throughout 
the territory 
thus far ex- 
plored, Alaska } 
exhibits astrik- 
ing volcanic 
formation, the 
peaks number- 
Ing nearly 
eighty, of 
which about a 
dozen are act- 
ive volcanoes. | 
They form part } 
of an almost un- 
broken chain 
of volcanic | 
ranges encirc- 
ling the Pacific & 
Ocean, from ¥ 
Tierra dei Fue- 
go through the } 
South Ameri- 
ean Cordille- 
ras, Central America, and Mexico; then to the far northwest, across 
Bering Strait to Kamchatka, and southwest through the line of the 
Kurule Islands, Japan, the Philippines and Moluccas, New Guinea and 
New Hebrides to New Zealand. Many hot and mineral springs also 
exist, of like subterranean origin, although the seismic disturbances of 
the tropics are unknown. 

Among the many flourishing cities of the United States a few are 
worthy of special mention. Washington has been called a “city of 
magnificent distances,” and may justly claim precedence as the seat of 
government, as well as for the stateliness of its public buildings, the 
Capitol being of the highest order of architectural beauty, surpassed by 
that of no modern edifice. New York, owing largely to its favorable 
maritime location, is the metropolis of the country, and in commercial 
and financial importance the second city in the world, being surpassed 
only by London. Boston has long been noted as a literary center, 
its culture being largely due to the influence of academic learning 
encouraged at Harvard University, Cambridge. Of all American cities, 
that which best expresses the tireless enterprise and activity of the 
people is the city of Chicago, the energy and public spirit of whose 
citizens have, within the memory of a generation, transformed quagmire 
and prairie into an affluent and imposing metropolis. San Francisco 
remains the leading commercial center of the Pacific coast, being fortu- 
nate in climate and natural surroundings. New Orleans, so favorably 
situated near the mouth of the Mississippi, is the commercial metropolis 
of the Gulf coast. 

The marvelous success, without a parallel in history, which during 
the first century of her national life has attended the peaceful crowth 
of the great republic of the New World, has exerted an incalculable 
influence alike upon popular thought and governmental polity in 
Hurope. ‘The moral impulse given to aspirations for freedom by the 
spectacle of America’s prosperity has permeated society and fostered a 
profound respect for republican principles and restless emulation of 
their achievement as exemplified in the United States. It remains for 
Americans never to forget that upon their national credit, patriotism, 
and social advancement the destinies of democracy throughout the world 
will in future largely depend. 
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DOMINION OF CANADA The explorations of Jacques 

* Cartier, pursued with untiring 
energy during the early part of the sixteenth century, in 1535 led to the 
practical discovery of what is now known as the Dominion of Canada. 
During a century and a half following the first settlements (1608-1759) 
the country remained in possession of the French, until the final strug- 
gle for supremacy between France and England culminated in the vic- 
tory of the latter power, and, by the treaty of Paris, in 1763, all claims 
to the territory were formally ceded to Great Britain. The portion of 
the present United States then included within the Canadian bounda- 
ries was subsequently (1783) yielded to the American Republic. 

Originally comprising only the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, the 
State gradually acquired nominal jurisdiction over the fur countries 
embraced in the charter of the Hudson Bay Company. Then followed 
the accession of British Columbia and the maritime provinces, with the 
exception of Newfoundland, until to-day the Dominion of Canada 
includes the entire country lying north of the United States, save New- 
foundland, Labrador, and the American Territory of Alaska. 

In 1867 the eastern portion of the country formed a confederacy 
under the above title. The government, while maintaining allegiance 
to the British crown and accepting the appointment of a governor-gen- 
efal by the mother-country, reserved the right of independence in local 
government through institutions modeled largely upon those of Great 
Britain, yet securing to the Dominion practical autonomy in its manage- 
ment of internal affairs. Hach of the seven proyinces (Ontario, Quebec, 
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Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, British Columbia, and Prince 
Edward’s Island) has its own parliament or legislature, the executive 
department being controlled by a lieutenant-governor appointed by the 
governor-general. ‘To these provinces shouJ¢ be added the vast hunting- 
grounds included in the Northwest Territory, represented in the leg- 
islative councils of the Dominion. 

With a total area of about 3,500,000 square miles and a population of 
nearly 5,000,000, the country is steadily increasing in social and commer- 
cial prosperity. Among the sources of wealth no single product compares 
with the enormous forests, the natural growth of which, by judicious 
selection of mature timber, exceeds the actual consumption, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the value of annual exports is over $26,000,000. _Above 
50 per cent of the population are engaged in agricultural pursuits, the 
total exports being upward of $35,000,000 annually. Of these the various 
cereals form the largest portion, the remainder including butter, eggs, 
cheese, potatoes, ete. The animal wealth of the country is chiefly con- 
fined to the provinces of Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia, and consists of horned cattle, sheep, and horses. In addition to 
these sources of revenue may be mentioned coal-fields of well-nigh inex- 
haustible wealth, mineral products of other classes, such as precious 
metals, and the extended fisheries with which the prosperity of the 
country has so long been identified. 


Internal improvements, especially in the way of means of transporta- | 


tion, have corresponded with the progress of the country’s industries. 
Since the year 1821 upward of $15,000,000 has been expended in the 
construction of the Lachine Canal alone, and the total expenditure upon 
works of this nature, up to 1889, exceeds $55,000,000. The systems of 
the Grand Trunk and Great Western railways, followed by the Inter- 
colonial, uniting the older systems of the maritime provinces, and lastly 
the Canadian Pacific, traversing a distance of nearly 4,00\) iniles, attest 
the energy with which enterprises affecting internal communication haye 
been pushed. 
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The population of the Dominion comprises many nationalities, 
descendants of the ancient inhabitants being mingled with races of the 
Old World supplied by a constantly increasing immigration. Of 178,921 
immigrants in 1890, 75,967 became permanent settlers chiefly of the 
great wheat-fields of the west. 

There is no 
state church in 
Canada. In cer- 
tain provinces, as 
in Quebec and 
the French dis- 
tricts, the Roman 
Catholic religion 
prevails, while in 
other sections, as 
in Ontario, Meth- 
vdists and Pres- 
byterians pre- 
dominate. Public 
instruction, open } 
to all religions, is 
maintained by 
yearly grants 
amounting to 
$5,500,000, the 
elementary and 
superior schools 
numbering 16,- = 
000. Higher 
education is pro- 
vided for by 
twenty-four col- 2 
leges, and, with 
the exception of 
British Colum- 
bia, each province 
has a university. 

To the student 
of ethnology 
the territory 
embraced in the 
Dominion of 
Canada affords a 
wide field for in- 
vestigation and archeological research. Of all the various types which 
have enlisted the interest of travelers, the aboriginal Eskimo has claimed 
the most general attention. Extending across the entire northern coast 
of the American Continent, this hardy race has for centuries preserved 
intact its ancient manners and customs. Bred to the chase, their powers 
of endurance, skill, and prowess are remarkable; and, notwithstanding 
the extreme rigor of the climate and an utter disregard of hygienic laws. 
longevity is said to be not unusual among them. In the Danish settle- 
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ments along the 
southern shores of 
Greenland they have 
eyen assimilated in 
some degree the man- 
ners of civilization. 
Striking a balance 
between the accounts 
of various travelers, 
it will be found that 
the Eskimos, as a race, 
are generally peace- 
able among them- 
selves, hospitable to 
strangers, and faithful 
in their promises, and 
if at times displaying 
treachery or ven- 
geance, on the other 
hand equally capable 
of fidelity and heroic 
devotion. 

The Indian popu- 
lation is composed 
of many tribes, 
differing somewhat 
in manners and 
language, but form- 
ing essentially one 
family, more or less 
allied to the Indians 
inhabiting the Pacific 
slope. The number 
of dialects spoken by these various tribes is estimated to be at least 
forty, four different tongues being found upon Vancouver Island 
alone. Their chief occupation is hunting and trapping, in which they 
develop great cunning and knowledge of wooderaft. Yet of the many 
thousands once dw elling within the borders of the Dominion, only se at- 
tered tribes retain their ‘original character and traditions, the influences 
of Saxon civilization haying modified the general tendencies of the race, 
which in the maritime provinces shows few traces of the period when it 
was powerful and numerous. As a distinct race they, like the Indians 
of the West, seem doomed to extinction or ya by a higher civili- 
zation; yet it should be noted that in tribal relations with the Canadi jan 


government there have never been the antagonism and violence which 


have marked the intercourse of American settlers with Western Indians. 
Canada has, as a rule, been comparatively free from political disturb- 
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and known as Metis or 
Bois brulés, has long 
existed in Manitoba. 
In 1869 this sedi- 
tious people, under 
the leadership of 
Louis Riel, attempted 
to usurp the authority 
of the government, 
without success. In 
1885 the second rebel- 
lion, incited by the 
same leader, was 
effectually crushed by 
a general uprising of 
the Canadians, Riel 
being captured, tried, 
and speedily exe- 
cuted. 

Of the cities of Can- 
ada, Quebec 
cially notable, both on 
account of its com- 
manding aspect and 
because of the stirring 
events which, during 
the long contention 
for supremacy be- 
tween the French and 
English, marked its 
history. Montreal, a 
more fashionable 
resort, contains a 
large percentage of English population, and better represents Canada 
in its relations to the mother -country. The city is the largest in the 
Dominion, built upon an imposing site, and contains numerous and 
handsome edifices. 

It will be seen that the Dominion of Canada, embracing throughout a 
large portion of its territory every facility of soil and climate calculated 
to maintain an immense agricultural population; with its but partially 
explored domain of forest land, its yet undeveloped mines, its profitable 
fisheries, its admirable system of internal tr ansportation, and, withal, the 
industrious, temperate character of its people, is indeed a land of prom- 
ise. Whether annexation to the United States be but a spasmodic 
dream of politicians, or the idea become fixed in the minds of a future 
generation, the steady progress exhibited to-day throughout her indus- 
trial population is likely to increase with years and strengthen her 
position in the eyes of the world. 


is espe- 
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ances. A factious element, however, composed of French half-breeds, 
MEXICO The history of Mexico, from the wars of the ancient 
= * Aztecs, and long subsequent to the period of the Spanish 
Conquest, is replete with tragic interest. Indeed, the fires of revolution, 
as in all Spanish-American republics s, are but partially extinguished, at 
times threatening to break forth anew and envelop the nation in the 
horrors of internecine strife. Still, notwithstanding so many retrogres- 
sions, the general progress of the country, its advancement in the arts 
of peace, together with its educational and industrial development, haye 
been, if not commensurate with its opportunities, very notable. The 
acquisition of independence in 1820, the substitution of a republic in 
place of the transient mon- 
archy of Iturbide, the 
Laws of Reform of 1857, 
and the braye resistance to 
French intrigue and final 
execution of Maximilian, 
mark the instincts of a 
free people striving for lib- 
erty and enlightenment. 
Few countries are so 
fertile in resources as this 
favored land. Its sierras 
abound in mines of enor- 
mous value, its lesselevated 
regions teem with agricul- 
tural products of great 
variety, and even the 
tierra calienteyields coffee 
and sugar of superior 
quality. It is to be borne 
in mind, moreover, that, 
compared with the possibilities of production, the industrial condition 
of Mexico is as yet in an early stage, the natural indolence of the people, 
due in part to climate and heredity, precluding the ceaseless energy which 
in the United States has attained such marvelous results. 

The Mexican government, alive to the occasion, has made strenuous 
efforts to encourage immigration by means of liberal land-grants, chiefly 
to public companies, which between 1881 and 1888 amounted to 
90,000,000 acres. The results were not wholly satisfactory, yet, by 
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distributing seeds 
and alleviating the 
financial condition of 
the colonists, the cul- 
tivation of the vine 
and the introduction 
of the silk-worm 
proved successful. 
An important indus 
try in Northern Mex- 
ico is stock-raising, 
the cattle ranches in 
the entire country 
numbering 20,574. 

In manufactures 
Mexico is making 
fair progress. 

There being no large 
seaports in the coun- 
try, the commerce of 
Mexico is limited toa § 
few vessels over 100 
tons. On the other 
hand, progress made 
in internal facilities 
for transportation has 
been notable, so that § 
with the Mexican 
Central and National 
railways access to 
every portion of the 
republic will im time & 
be assured. 

The Mexicans are 
a mixed people, com- 
posed of various 
types. ‘The Indians ° 
of the country much 
resemble those of 
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North America, retaining in a degree the marked characteristics of their 
ancestors. Diversities of race are evident in the superiority of type found 
among the inhabitants of the ¢ierra caliente over that of those living 
near the coast. Doubtless throughout the interior of Mexico may be dis- 
covered dialects hitherto unstudied, although the common language of 

f the country, with trifling 
modifications, is Spanish. 
Nearthecapital the Indian 
population is isolated in 
its character and pursuits, 
while in other sections the 
Spanish influence is more 
apparent. 

The Mexican proper 
presents a curious study 
to the traveler. His in- 
superable aversion to toil 
—the sweet -do- nothing 
of the Neapolitan—his 
unmeasured hospitality to 
strangers, his volubility 
and wit, and a certain 
indefinable courtesy in- 
herited from Castilian 
ancestry, at once repel 
and attract. Quick in his 
perceptions, enthusiastic 
by nature, and in his gen- 
eral deportment dignified 
and courtly, he suggests 
the chivalry of ancient 
Spain combined with the 
practical shrewdness of 
later times. But the 
knightly tourney has given 
place to the bull-ring and 
the cock-pit, and the mod- 
ern representative of Cas- 
tilian manners too often 
hecomes either a public 
highwayman, a profes- 
sional gambler, or a polit- 
ical revolutionist of 
doubtful motives, accord- 
ing to his position in 
society. In daily life the 
Mexicans present a pict- 
ure of careless ease. They 
must never be taken too 
seriously, and the traveler 
who enters readily into 
native habits of thought, acquires their language and observes them 
without prejudice, will discover much that is picturesque and engaging 
in their conduct and mode of living. 
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Among the minor customs is the prevalence at meals of corn-cakes 
and black beans—the traditional tortillas and frijoles, which from the 
days of Montezuma have been a national dish—and a surprisingly appe- 
tizing and healthful one it is. The cake is made of white maize, 
laboriously ground with stone and pestle, shaped between the open palms, 
and laid upon a piece of sheet-iron over the coals. A bit of the cake 
serves as a fork or spoon when the well-seasoned beans appear, and the 
number of tortillas consumed at a sitting is astonishing. 

The City of Mexico, with a population of about 330,000, and located 
7,524 feet above the sea-level, is replete with archeological interest. The 
public buildings are numerous, and those situated upon the main square, 
where the principal streets converge, are of great architectural interest. 
The famous calendar stone of the Aztecs is here visible, being inserted in 
the facade of the great cathedral, one of the finest specimens of early 
Spanish architecture. Modern invention has given to the capital a new 
aspect, and the contrast of the halls of the Montezumas with the latest 
applications of science—tramways, electric lights, telephone service, 
ete.—is an odd surprise to the visitor. The street scenes, often gro- 
tesque and always original, enable one to study the manners of all classes 
of the people, the great plaza being at certain hours of the day con- 
verted into a general bazar. Not least important among the many 
objects of interest is the neighboring Castle of Chapultepec, associated 
with Aztec emperors and the ill-fated Archduke Maximilian. 

Were it not for the continual fear of revolution, the Mexican nation 
would doubtless advance more rapidly in enterprises demanding security 
for invested capital. Proximity to the United States and the growth of 
international relations react favorably upon the peaceful element of the 
people; it is the irresponsible class, having nothing to lose and much to 
gain, who are eyer on the alert to seize the opportunity of fomenting 
internal discord. Education, widely diffused and rendered obligatory 
by the state, will in time eliminate this baneful element. 


C E NT R A] \\ k R | (Gj The territory included under the title 
Ms. VAL AMIE NEU. Central America comprises the inde- 
pendent republics Guatemala, Honduras, San Salvador, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica. The colony of Belize, or British Honduras, is under English 
control, the neighboring states having ceded it reluctantly in deference 
to its occupancy and development by Great Britain. 

The entire region presents the diversity of geographical features inci- 
dent to a semi-tropical climate, elevated table-lands alternating with 
mountain ranges, intersected by fertile valleys and partly navigable 
streams. Here and there immense lakes drain the surrounding hills, 
and on the Pacific coast and in some parts of the interior a singularly 
productive soil is found, not unlike the «shot lands” of Mexico. In 
the days of the Conquest large quantities of gold and silver were extracted 
from the sierras, but extensive mining has given place to agriculture and 
the cultivation of various fruits for export. 

The population is largely native Indian, with an admixtare of 
mestizos and negroes, and, when not actively engaged in revolution, 
shows some progress in the way of general education and an approach to 
political order. Valuable timber, drugs, and dye-stuffs prove-a con- 
stant source of revenue, yet the finances of the countries are often hope- 
lessly entangled, and the character of the people, yoleanie as the land 
they inhabit, forbids the enterprise dependent upon continuous labor 
under the conditions of peace. With the view of improving their com- 
mercial status by the introduction of more progressive methods, efforts 
have frequently been made to attract immigration, through liberal offers 
of the public lands on the part of the several governments. ‘Thus far, 
however, these inducements have failed to show any perceptible increase 
in the foreign population, the precarious climate and the difficulty of 
transportation proving insuperable obstacles to colonization. A further 
consideration to be taken into account is the remarkable fertility of the 
soil, which renders persistent toil unnecessary, 80 that in projects requir- 
ing constant care native labor is unreliable. 


There is an interest in Central America, apart from a commercial 
one, which from the days of Balboa has been kept alive. Its center is 
found in Guatemala, and the adjoining peninsula of Yucatan, now a 
Mexican province. The ancient ruins of Copan, Uxmal, Palenque, and 
Quirigua point to a people of wonderful skill and intelligence, and in the 
secluded valleys of the interior traces of the original Toltec exist, memo- 
rials of a race which, save in 2 
ruined cities and fortresses 
well-nigh obliterated by 
time, has left no record in 
history. It is asserted that 
the descendants of the ab- 
originesare seen in the Indian 


tribes dwelling in the 
vicinity, whose language, 


type, and traditions bear the 
impress of Toltec ancestry: 
that mysterious race driven 
from Mexico by the Aztecs, 
who in turn succumbed to 
the Spanish Conquest. Yet 
the origin of Toltec, Tlasca- 
lan, and Aztec are alike un- 
known, nor can myth or 
conjecture enlighten us, or 
reveal the sources of a knowl- 
edge of the arts and sciences 
to which the ruins they have left bear ample testimony in numerous hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions. They were expert in mining, as is shown by rem- 
nants of their art, in metallurgy, casting, engraving, chasing, and carving 
on wood and metal. They manufactured cotton cloth of the finest texture, 
interweaving rabbit-fur and feathers in lieu of silk, dyeing and painting 
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their fabrics elaborately. Their provisions for the welfare of society, more- 
over, were singularly wise and efficient. The status of women was honor- 
able and protection to property assured by stringent laws, while the culti- 

vation of filial affection and the virtues of sobriety and morality were 
strongly inculeated. In revolting contrast with these evidences of Aztec 
superiority is the at- 
tested custom of 
human sacrifice, and 
even cannibalism, 
which prevailed dur- 
2 ing the most flourish- 
ging days of the 

empire. It is scarcely 
credible that, accord- 
ing to the Spanish 
chronicles, 25,000 vic- 
tims perished annu- 
ally in offerings to 
their war god. Yet 
the existence of nu- 
merous sacrificial 
pyramids (¢eocalli) 
throughout the coun- 
try proves the univer- 
sality of this barbarous 
prac tice. 

Of the races at 
present included in 
the Central American 
population, the Caribs 
and Mosquitos, 
although inferior in 
numbers to the native 
Indians, deserve spe- 
cial notice. The lat- 
, ter, inhabiting the 
well-known Mosquito 
shore, are largely en- 
gaged in transporting 
mahogany logs from 
the interior to the seaboard. The Caribs, also employed i in the mahog- 
any trade, being originally from the Island of St. Vincent, were trans- 
ported to the Bay of Honduras by the English at the close of the last 
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century, gradually settling on the adjacent coast. In their native island 
they were ° of two distinct types, the black and yellow Caribs, the former 
originating in the admixture of negro blood, producing a taller and 
stouter race, although both are equally active, industrious, and prov- 
ident. Notwithstanding contact with civilization, they still adhere to 
many savage rites and customs, polygamy being practiced among them. 

On the lowlands of Guatemala dwells another race worthy of men- 


tion—the Sambos, a mixture of negro and Indian, which, though by 
has. produced leaders of uncommon 


indolent and careless, 
strength and  sagacity. 
Living in miserable 
hovels, they manifest no 
ambition save in the care 
of kitchen-gardens or 
moderate plots of arable 
land, often distant from 
their homes. 

Although not within 
the limits of Central 
America politically, prob- 
ably no part of this region 
vies in public interest 
with the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama. Its history is identi- 
fied with various projects, 
having for their object the 
elimination of the long 
and often perilous passage 
around Cape Horn. Of 
themany routes proposed, 
that providing for a 
waterway in the vicinity 
of Panama has received 
most practical attention, 
the plan and initiatory 
work of M. de Lesseps being familiar to the general public. That so 
important an enterprise should be arrested in these days of engineering 
marvels seems a reproach to science, and doubtless it is a mere question 
of time when either this or some more favorable route shall realize the 
most sanguine hopes of its projectors. The native population of the 
Isthmus includes about 10,000 Indians, descendants of the aborigines. 
‘'he memory of Spanish atrocities has not been forgotten by them, and 
to-day they dwell apart and are extremely suspicious of the whites. 


nature 
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WEST INDIES The cluster of islands comprising the West 

Ms xb Vuntolkess pepyeenls the hopes, the struggles and 
triumphs of two centuries, during which the most powerful nations of the 
Old World have contended for possession with varying success and defeat, 
the archipelago being at present apportioned among five separate goy- 
ernments: Spanish, English, French, Dutch, and Danish, with two 
independent republics, Haiti and Santo Domingo. 

During the period covering the voyages and discoveries of C olumbus, 
and, indeed, for some time afterward, | Spain held undisputed title to the 
new countries; but as early as 1625 the French, together with settlers 
from Great Britain, established colonies on the Island of St. Christopher. 
Then the famous buccaneers, Dutch smugglers, and hordes of foreign 
pirates infested the seas, obstructing commerce and spreading terror 
throughout the region, until finally Spain was forced to surrender her 
claim to exclusive dominion. With the advent of northern races came 
industry and agriculture, resulting in the planting of sugar-cane and the 
development of internal resources supplying enormous wealth, though 
far other than the gold and precious stones which preyed upon the 
cupidity of Spanish adventurers. The importation of slaves by the 
Portuguese greatly enhanced the productiveness of the plantations. 
Among important staples tobacco has furnished a large percentage 
of wealth in those islands which have devoted themselves to its culture. 

The climate of the West Indies varies according to latitude and 
meteorological conditions, some portions being oppressively warm and 
others almost temperate at certain seasons of ‘the year. Yet the heat, 
though excessive, is generally tempered by cooling sea-breezes and the 
nightly temperature endurs ible from thesame cause. Terrific hurricanes 
sweep over many of the more northerly islands, while during the rainy 
season devastating cyclones and hail -storms are ee 

Of the aborigines only a few scattered families remain, descendants 
of the ill-fated Carib ancestry, which succumbed under a system of 
tyranny recalling the heartlessness of the Inquisition. ‘The present 
inhabitants of the archipelago are chiefly negroes, with a balance of 
European and Asiatic nations. In Jamaica the African type is persistent, 
and in Haiti, or, as the Conquerors styled it, Santo Domingo, is seen the 
highest political development of the race in the re publics established 
there. Butit is not the type of Toussaint L’Ouverture. It was the i irony 
of oppression that compelled the haughty Spaniard, after e xterminating 
the native population in serfdom, to transport from Africa new bonds- 
men who should finally wrest from him the powers so cruelly wielded. 

Cuba, ‘‘ the pearl of the Antilles,” is much the largest as well as the 
richest of the West Indies. ‘The coast is tropical in climate, but the 
more elevated interior is temperate, the mountain ranges reaching a con- 
siderable elevation. The principal plantations of sugar and tobacco, for 


which the island is chiefly celebrated, are in the more level western sec- 
tion. The capital, Havana, is finely situated upon a land-locked harbor, 
resembling rather an inland lake than an arm of the sea, above which, 
opposite the city, rise graceful slopes with huts of fishermen visible here 
and there, and at the entrance to the harbor, commanding the narrow 
passage, the imposing pile of Castle Morro. The thoroughfares of the 
quaint and interesting city are typically Spanish, and the language 
spoken a purer Castilian form than that common to Mexico and the South 
American republ The manners of the people, too, the street scenes, 
and general character of the public edifices all have an exotic flavor, 
suggesting that here is a bit of true Spain, and the only one transported 
to ‘the New W orld. 

It remains to mention the Bahamas—the northernmost group of islands 
in the West Indian Archipelago, distinguished by the earliest discovery of 
Columbus. For a long time the precise spot where the great navigator 
landed was in dispute; but it is now oy well determined that 
Watling Island is the San Salvador of the explorer’s chronicle. Nassau, 
the capital of the islands, acquired considerable importance during the 
Civil War in the United States, and the impulse given to agriculture 
and commerce during that period has not been suffered to ‘languish. 
Still, the islands comprising the Bahamas must be regarded as of 
historical rather than commercial interest. 
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} he grand geographica 
ae) U AMER UL . division which forms the 
Continent of South America includes, politically, the repub- 
lics of Brazil, Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 


yA S Chile, Argentine Republic, Uruguay (or, as it is known 
ers among its neighbors, the Banda Oriental), and Paraguay. 


The country of Guiana comprises the colonial possessions 
belonging to Great Britain, France, and Holland, among 
= which powers the territory is divided by treaty stipulations. 
The vast region occupying the extreme south, Tierra del Fuego, and 
| the adjacent island of Cape Horn, are by treaty included in the repub- 
lics of Chile and Argentine. The entire continent extends from Cape 
Gallinas in Colombia to the extremity of : \ \\ 
Cape Horn, a distance of 4,760 miles; x 
its greatest width, from Parahiba, 
Brazil, to Aguja Point, Peru, being 
3,200 miles. Considering the southern 
portion of our hemisphere a separate 
continent, South America, with an area 
of about 6,844,602 square miles, ranks 
fourth in size, aud, with an approximate 
number of inhabitants of 33,342,700 in 
1890, fifth in population among the 
| great geographical divisions of the 
| world. The average density of popula- 
tion is about five inhabitants to the 
square mile. 

In considering the group of repub- 
lies included in the South American 
continent, it is well to bear in mind 
that the difference between the Span- 
ish-American conquest of liberty and 
the achievement of independence by 
the United States is apparent rather 
than real. The periodic revolutions 
which distract the southern hemis- 
phere are wont to convey the impres- [ 
sion that the establishment of demo- 
cratic governments there has been 
premature. It must be remembered, 
however, that the spirit which actu- 
ated the leaders of the general revolt 
against the Spanish yoke was the 
same which inspired resistance to : 


British tyranny. Few characters in 2 
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the world’s history afford finer exam- 
ples of courage and patriotism than 
those of San Martin, Bolivar, Belgrano, Rivadavia, Paez, Quesada, 
and their compatriot chiefs. Although the struggle came to them 
nearly half a century after the United States had obtained recog- 
nition as an independent power, the oppression they sought to 
overthrow was essentially the same, and the purity of motive they 
7 brought to personal sacrifice 
equally lofty and sincere. 

To the student of polit- 
ical development the fre- 
quent upheavals of society 
which conyulse the later 
generation are a discourag- 
ing problem; yet, liberally 
) viewed, they are but inci- 
dents in the natural process of 
evolution from barbarism to 
‘Civilization. Whatever inter- 
nal dissensions occur, the love 
of freedom, stimulated by 
the memory of former sub- 
jugation, has become inerad- 
{icable from the hearts of the 
people. 

Geographically speaking, 
the Continent of South Amer- 
ica is not dissimilar from 
that of the northern hemis- 
phere. There is the same 
striking variety of soil and 
i) climate, of lofty mountain 
4 ranges and alluvial valleys 
watered by innumerable 
- streams, and a like product- 
‘ivity, although immense re- 
gions of the country are either 
comparatively unexplored or 
in a state of primeval wilder- 
ness. The territory drained 
by the basins of the Amazon, 
the Orinoco, and La Plata is 
of enormous extent, the Guayiare and Atabapo, tributaries of the Orinoco, 
having their rise in two distinct mountain ranges, the Andes and the 
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Sierras of Northern Brazil; while in Southern Venezuela occurs an almost 
unique confluence of two great river systems, where the Cassiquiare con- 
nects the upper waters of the Orinoco with those of the Rio Negro, 
forming a continuous waterway between the basins of the Orinoco and 
the Amazon. 

The great diversity of products for which the continent is noted 
suggests unlimited resources to be developed by future commercial 
enterprise. Jlere the unit of distance is the league, and of area square 
leagues, while sheep and cattle are numbered by hundreds of thousands. 

The population of South America is as varied in origin and character 
as the climatic conditions. Descendants of the Spanish conquerors are 
to be met with here and there, and in Brazil traces of the Portuguese 
occupation are discernible. Yet the races have largely intermingled 
with time, so that to-day, save in the large capitals, an original stock is 
seldom manifest. Ethno- 
logical interest centers in the 
various Indian tribes, 240 of 
which, it is estimated, inhabit 
Brazil alone, being branches 
of the great Guarani family, 
identified with the history of 
the Jesuit missions and the 
rule of Doctor Francia. The 
language spoken by them is 
singularly musical and pictur- a 
esque, but is fast disappearing under the influence of the Castilian 
tongue. It is in the region partly occupied by the Guaranis—in 
Paraguay, Corrientes, and Southern Brazil—that the article of commerce 
known as Paraguayan tea is produced. This valuable plant is found | 
chiefly in a wild state, although it has been brought under cultivation to 
some extent. It is to the inhabitants of South America what China tea 
is to the northern nations, and the exportation of it to the River Plata | 
alone exceeds $2,000,000 annually. Known under the name of yerba 
maté, it is gathered in the forests by the natives, carefully dried and 
ground, leaves and stems together, and packed in bales of rawhide. It 
forms an aromatic pale-green powder, and its value as a beverage may be 
inferred from the remark of a traveler that, ‘‘alone and independent of 
any other nourishment, the infusion of maté will sustain strength and 
vigor during whole days.” It may be observed that the maté proper 
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is the gourd or cup in which the tea is prepared, the infusion being imbibed 
through a slender tube (bombilia, little pump) provided with a filter at the 
lower end. Care must be taken in the brewing to prevent clogging of 
the tube. Usually the yerba (herb) is first introduced, the tube lightly 
inserted, sugar and yerba alternately added, and finally the gourd is 
filled with boiling water or goat’s milk. The tea thus furnished is 
indispensable to hospitality. It is presented to the visitor by presidents 
in their cabinets; it is the first household offering, whether in metro- 
politan or country life, and at balls, at the theater, at funerals, and, in 
fact, upon almost every opportunity, the traveler is greeted by this 
expression of welcome, thirty matés a day being a moderate allowance. 
A curious and repulsive drawback to the pleasure of taking it is that 
a single dombilla serves for an entire company, and it is not unusual to 
see the servant trying the suction as she enters the room to present it. 
The gourds are often decorated with rude carvings or mounted in gold 
and silyer. So general is the custom, 
indeed, that native troops in time of war 
often carry, slung beneath their horses’ 
bridles, the small tea-kettle indicating the 
use of maté. 

Among a number of interesting types 
peculiar to the Continent of South America 
no stronger traits are to be found than in 
the gaucho, the nomad herdsman of the 
country, in whose character are combined 
the gentleness of woman and a ferocity of 
nature that gives no quarter to a foe, nor 
suffers lapse of years to obliterate the 
memory of an affront. Born and reared 
in the wilderness, untutored and uncouth, 
this child of the soil passes his strange, 
restless existence without thought of the SS : 
morrow and almost without human ties BOTOCUDO INDIAN. 
other than a casual friendship—too often severed by a fatal brawl. 
Where morning finds him he is perfectly at home, and he knows well 
that, though he may sleep leagues away, there is for him somewhere 
in this hospitable land a corner in the hut, a hearty meal, and a cup of 
maté, or his beloved cana, a strong liquor distilled from sugar-cane. 
If hunger comes to him by the way, he lassoes the nearest bullock, no 
matter whose, cuts the flesh from the ribs, fastens it in the ground with 
a skewer, and, turning the hide to the fire, watches the juicy viand as it 
cooks to perfection, sipping his maté meanwhile. He is well mounted, 

- i mT Ay i rides like a Cossack, 

nie } es | | |knows every bridle- 
NM path in the country, 

and, though he may 
have been concerned 
in foul assassination, 
perhaps been impris- 
oned for it, he carries 
himself proudly as the 
dignified estanciero at 
| whose gate he alights 
for entertainment. 
He is a power in the 
| land, and in times of 


revolution his lance 
and carbine have 


proved a terror to well- 
lisciplined troops. 
Yet this semi-say- 
age warrior can, when 
occasion requires, be 
as gentle as a child, 
and, thrumming his 
guitar, pour forth a 
ylaintive, improvised 
ament, to which the 
inest ladies lend will- 
ng ear. This softer 
rait in the gaucho 
sharacter has given 
‘ise to poetic eulogy; 
yet it is difficult to 
dealize a nature essen- 
jally brutish in its in- 
stincts and degraded 
by most of the vices 
known to humanity. 
The Indians of the 
country watered by the 
Amazon and Orinoco 
resent many features 
allied to savage life. 
The Mundrucus, for 
instance, are noted for 
elaborate tattooing of the whole body; the Conibos are a fair-haired, 
agricultural, yet cannibalistic, people, inhabiting the country between 
the Upper Ucayali and the sources of the Purus; the Muras are known 
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as a lazy, brutal tribe, dwelling near the mouth of the Madeira; the 
Botocudos, at once the most savage and the most repulsive of South 
American tribes, like the two foregoing, are distinguished by the lip 
ornament found in Polynesia, and the women of this region, in their 
manner of dressing the hair, suggest certain tribes of Central 
Africa. The Bugres of Brazil are particularly warlike, resenting all 
exploration of their territory. Other families and tribes in French 
Guiana (Cayenne), in Venezuela, and along the foot-hills of the Cor- 
dilleras offer characteristics peculiar to the Equatorial Indians—a semi- 
civilized condition predominating among them. In Peru and Bolivia 
still other traits are observed of rare interest to the student of ethnology, 
the Indian history of the former 
country being of profound import 
to historians. Here dwelt in auto- 
cratic splendor the famous Incas, 
the magnificence of whose state 
is witnessed by archeological re- 
mains of rare design and work- 
manship, and ruins of palaces 
once the pride of imperial dynas- 
ties. Here, too, flourished the 
Canas, Quichuas, Chancas, Ruca- 
nas, and Huancas—all powerful 
tribes of aborigines, long since 
dismembered or exterminated 
through the harshness and rapac- 
ity of the Spanish viceroys and 
their even more unscrupulous sub- 


ordinates. Remnants of their 
scattered descendants here and 


there are traceable, but of all now 
inhabiting these countries few 
retain the skill and intelligence 
of their ancestry. One class of 
Bolivians, whose endurance is equaled only by the Carijonas Indians, 
gain a subsistence by the sale of sweet herbs and drugs, and haye been 
known to traverse on foot the immense wilderness east of the Andes to 
offer their wares in the capitals near the Atlantic coast, their feet pro- 
tected only by rude sandals, and their pack often of considerable weight. 

Nearing the more temperate zone of the west coast, higher types 
of native population appear, and to the south of Chile, occupying the 
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he Andes and the Pacific, we find 
perhaps the moat civilized of all South American 
These are the people whose valor and constancy inspired 
. respect among the 
Spanish conquer- 
and in whose 
honor the poet Er- 
cilla composed the 
fine epic ‘la 
Araucania.” Owing 
nominal allegiance 
to Chile, they have 
in all internal af- 
fairs maintained 
vigorous independ- 
ence. The general 
character of this 
interesting people 
is pacific. They 
inhabit a fertile 
i region, and a large 
proportion of them 
is devoted to agri- 
sculture and the 
peaceful industries 
scarcely known 


narrow strip of country between 
the Araucanians, 
Indians. 


ors, 


imong the wilder 
northern tribes. 


> They cultivate 
* maize, breed horses 
and cattle, weave 
comfortable dwellings ingeniously 
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cloths, 9 
Even a knowledge of the game of chess has been attributed 
to them, and in their relations with the Chilean government their intel- 
ligence and demeanor are such as to command recognition and esteem. 


coarse woolen and live in 


planned. 


Turning to the extreme south, in Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego, we 
reach the limit of civilization, the Yakamouche Indians and the Fuegians, 
a handful of ill-clothed, ill-fed, and benighted people, representing the 
lowest type of the continent. The Patagonians maintain a trade 
in ostrich-feathers and guanaco-skins; are more friendly to strangers, and 
may occasionally be seen in the streets of Buenos Ayres, where their dress 
ponchos of black merino, cowhide boots, and enormous heads crowned 
by fashionable silk hats are sure to attract attention. They are expert 
in the chase, using the dolas as a weapon, composed of three stout raw- 
hide thongs of unequal lengths, each terminating in a leaden ball, w hich, 
when swung through a space of twenty feet diameter and hurled vio- 
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lently, securely entangles the legs and neck of the quarry. The same 
formidable implement has been used in W arfare, being even more dreaded 
than lasso or carbine. 
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In this section of the country, too, in the Argentine Republic, are | 
found the Basques, a most valuable class of immigrants, hardy, indus- | 
trious, and temperate, and as colonists adc ding material and moral wealth 
to the land of their | 
adoption. They are of | 
French and Spanish 
origin, coming from 
the provinces on either 
side the Pyrenees, 
speak an idiom unlike 
any other South Amer- 
ican tongue, and ad- 
here to their native 
customs, whatever be 
their surroundings. | 
| Their bent is domestic 
and in their pursuits 
they are much given 
to agriculture and the 
dairy. Although very | 
strong, at times fanat- 
ical, 3 their religious | 
faith, they are fond of | 
ree and play 
;, ball admirably in the 
national game, for 
which special courts 
(canchas) are erected. 
When impressed into 
service, reluctantly 
taking part in revolu- 
tions, they prove excel- 
lent soldiers; but their 
natural inclination is 
peaceable, and the 
shighest ambition of 
-their lives is the pos- | 
session of a modest 
quinta (garden) where | 
they can earn a liveli- | 
hood by patient and unremitting labor. Yet many of the more intelli- 
gent class acquire wealth in business, and are among the most patriotic 
citizens of the land, though, as is generally the case with foreigners, 
seldom elected to office. 

A considerable portion of the rural population, throughout the coun- | 
try, is composed of mestizos—the offspring of aliens “and natives—a 
«“mixed ” race, as the name implies, yet frequently occupying social and 
political stations of importance. 

Each nation contributing to form the great family of South American | 
republics has its peculiar traits, manners, and amusements. Among the 
latter should be specially mentioned dancing, in which all people, from 
the peon to his master, excel. Many graceful and fascinating exhibi- | 
tions of the art might be cited to show the univ ersality of the taste: the 
samacueca and cachuca of the west coast, the airy steps brought from 
Southern Spain, the pericon of the gaucho, and the figures witnessed at 
any evening party. ‘They seem to acquire the art instinctively, as they 
do perfection of horsemanship; yet it would be hard to find a dancing or 
riding school south of the Equator. 

One diversion of quite 
another order may be noticed 
here, the game of pelofilla. 
As the name implies, it is 
played with pellets of soft 
bread rolled lightly, and shot 
between the finger-nail and 
ball of the thumb. The 
dinner-table usually the 
scene of this singular sport, 
and it is not unusual to find 
one’s soup rapidly filling 
with the unpleasant missiles, 
rebounding from nose and 
eyes, to the great delight 
of the company. Between 
ensues a general 
bombardment and cross-fire 
the length of the board, 
leaving the floor and table 
strewn with ammunition. 
It is etiquette to avoid a 
lady’s eyes, and temper the 
blow, but the gentlemen do 
not fare so well—and a strongly directed pellet may break a pane of 
glass. The custom is scarcely in vogue in metropolitan soc iety, yet in 
the rural districts and in the chi wming country seats of the wealthy it is 
not uncommon, 

These country houses, by the way, are among the choicest summer 
resorts to be found in America. The general design closely resembles 
the villa of the later Roman period: comprising a succession of courts, 
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provided with awnings to exclude the heat, and ornamented with classic 
colonnades, tasteful fountains, and a profusion of rare flowers ranged 
about the open space or trailed upon the walls. In these cool retreats 
assemble the households with their guests and friends, sipping maté, 
chatting, and dancing, or perhaps enjoying a comida al fresco, when the 
dinner is served in one of these fragrant and delightful areas. It is not 
diffic ult, enjoying the hospitality of so elegant an abode, to recall Bul- 
wer’s description of Pompeian luxury. 

Tilting at the ring, horse-racing, fire-works, by day as well as night, 
and theatrical displays serve to divert the people on almost any of the 
two hundred feast-days known to the Spanish calendar. With all classes, 
however, gambling is general, and in its attraction vies with the cock- 
pit and the bull-ring, ‘although the latter diversion is far less common 
and always less brutal than in Spain. Throughout the land the frolic 
of the carnival forms the merriest event of the year. But it is generally 
played here with scented water, not the confetti of Europe. In towns and 
villages in the interior the sport often becomes violent, but in the cities, 
save at the masked balls, all is decorously conducted, though the streets 
are densely packed with pleasure-seekers of all nations. The parades, 
erotesque and attractive, the music and endless raillery, taken in good 
part even from strangers, make the season one of national pastime, and 
woe to him who is not perfectly willing to be derided, drenched, and 
pelted through the long carnival afternoon and evening. 

To a foreigner, it may be added, not the least exciting of country sports 
is chasing ostriches, which in the southern portions of the Gran Chaco 
and the region lying between the rivers Parana and Uruguay exist in 
great numbers. In the province of Entrerios they are quite tame, having 
been carefully protected by the late General Urquiza. Yet even here 
they retain their natural instinct far enough to afford the fleetest horse- 
man an excellent run in overtaking them, if, indeed, he come up with them 
at all. The admirable grace and ease with which they pass from a mod- 
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erate amble to the swiftest pace, dropping their wings and swerving to 
right and left as they triumphantly vanish over the crest of a distant hill, 
make the average locomotion of animals seem clumsy. Yet they are 
easily captured ‘by strategy, a simple cloth covering the head enabling 
one to draw near enough to dupe their curiosity. Their feathers are 
much used in the manufacture of rugs and blankets, and a single egg 
furnishes a very large and not unpalatable omelette. They are but one 
genus in a long list of South American fauna peculiar to the country 
which have engaged the attention of naturalists. Nor is the flora 
of this wonderful region less remarkable, the queen of water-lilies finding 
here its natural home—the great Victoria Regia, whose leaves measure 
six feet in diameter and flowers nearly a sixth as large. Upon its huge 
pods serpents and aquatic animals rest at night, and a forest lagoon 
dotted with its bright blossoms and surrounded by the luxuriance of 
tropical scenery is a sight long to be remembered by the traveler. The 
wilderness known as the Gran Chaco still awaits careful exploration, yet 
the knowledge of it gained by casual visits shows that it is a region of the 
rarest interest to the commercial world no less than to botanical science. 

The most serious obstacle to the development of the South American 
countries lies in the instability of governments and the revolutionary char- 
acter of the people. The periodic convulsions which distract society 
and retard business enterprise arise from the simplest motives. Selfish- 
ness and greed are the primary causes of revolt. ‘To an eye-witness they 
afford a spectacle of wholesale robbery and murder under the guise of 
patriotism. A cauiillo, or chief, perceives the opportunity of adv ancing 
his interests, invariably accusing the party in power of ruinous fraud and 
corruption—which he secretly longs to continue in his own behalf. The 
restless population of the rural towns is incited by skillful emissaries; 
promise of booty is given, and, when a sufficient number of adherents is 
assured, violent proclamations follow, in which the imminent danger of 
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the country i is set 
forth in flaming 
language. Final- 
ly, with the pomp 
and assertion of a 
generalissimo, the 
caudillo assumes 
command of his 
mongrel ‘‘army ” 
—perhaps a few 
hundred — follow- 
ers, including 
cut-throats and 
hired mercenaries 
—scours the 
country-side in 
search of plunder 
and forage, and 
with occasional 
distant glimps 
of the enemy, at 
times resulting in 
actual combat, re- 
duces his province 
to speedy penury. 

The commotion 
may last a twelve- 
month, and the 
issue depends very 
largely upon the 
fidelity or treach- 
ery of the govern- 
ment party. If GIRL FROM CAPE HORN. 

successful, the heroic usurper is duly installed in power; if he fails, assas- 
sination or banishment, with appropriation of his estates, is the reward of 
his temerity. Serious uprisings occur, accompanied by great bloodshed, 

yet as a rule the loss of life is insignificant, owing to the want of skill in 
the use of firearms. Private murder and rapine, however, render a 
South American petty revolution sufficiently disastrous. 

It seems an anomaly that a country like this should at the same time 
produce types like the early patriots, and in later years philosophers like 
Pablo Vijil of Pern, publicists like the Bellos of Chile, poets like those 
of Ecuador, eminent jurists throughout the land, and, as the crown of 
its civilization, a character like that of Francisco Bilbao, the friend of 
Quinet and the eloquent apostle of liberty, free thought, and republican 
federation during his brief yet brilliant career. W ith many obstacles to 
their intellectual and social advancement, one can not but feel that, 
allowing for the inherent pride and independence of the Spanish-American 
mind and its reluctance to adopt the benefits of higher civilization, the 
day will yet arrive when, through the agency of wise legislation and the 
benign influences of general education, the South American nations 
will assume in the eyes of the world a nobler position than they have 
hitherto attained. 

Proofs of advancement are not wanting, especially in the increasing 
wealth and population of the large capitals. The city of Rio Janeiro, 
possessing one of the finest harbors in the world, has long controlled the 
coffee trade of the western hemisphere. Buenos Ayres ‘and Montevideo 
are of immense importance to commerce, and are yearly growing in 
affluence, largely derived from judicious schemes of colonization and 
liberal treatment of aliens; while on the west coast the city of Valparaiso, 
favorably located, and, through its large foreign population, reflecting 
much of European manners and enterprise, has attained prominence 
among the foremost commercial nations. 
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U l () P E The continent of Europe—geographically an 
pi 4, assemblage of peninsulas—embraces the polit- 
ical divisions Great Britain and Ireland, Spain and Portu- 
gal, France, Belgium and the Netherlands, Germany, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, Turkey, Sweden 
and Norway, Denmark, and Russia, together with a few 
smaller duchies and principalities, and the diminutive semi- 
republics San Marino and Andorra: The width from Cape 
St. Vincent, Portugal, to the Sea of Kara, Russia, is 3,430, 
the length from the North Cape to Cape Matapan 2,420 miles. 
Although, with the exception of Oceania, the smallest continent of the 
world’s great divisions, Europe is surpassed only by Asia in point of pop- 
wlation—its total area being 2,797,410 square miles, with an aggregate of 
357,851,580 inhabitants in 1890, an average density of a trifle over ninety- 
four people to the square mile. 

While in natural resources less favored than the New World, the con- 
tinent where so much of the world’s recorded history was enacted still 
maintains its leadership in commercial and financial importance, its 
varied and skillful development of arts and industries, and the high 
attainment of its civilization; even though in our day political vicissi- 
tudes haye led the nations of Europe into that desperate struggle for mili- 
tary supremacy which, called by their rulers ‘‘ preparing for war during 
peace,” is wasting their substance and can not last much longer. Its 
sovereignty extends to every quarter of the globe, even its smaller states 
haying enlarged their dominions by colonial enterprises of great magni- 
tude as well as of permanent interest to international commerce. Only 
the insatiate greed of monarchical ambition, heedless of popular desires, 
can bring calamity and ruin upon so fair a land. 
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century of our 
era the French inhabitants of Brittany gave to the large island opposite 
their shores the name of ‘‘ Great Britain,” as distinguished from their 
own smaller territory, ‘‘ Little 
Britain” (Bretagne). It was not, 
however, until the legislative union 
of England and Scotland, in 1607, 
that the style was officially retained, 
the full title to-day being ‘‘The 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland.” 

The present population of the 
country is the result of various con- 
quests and tides of immigration. 

Tlre Roman invaders, 54B.C.,found BRITISH COAT OF ARMS. 

mingled with the ancient Celts an earlier aboriginal people of non-Aryan 
stock, and upon the retirement of the imperial legions the island was 
overrun by Germanic tribes, followed by invasions of Danes and Scan- 
dinavians, and lastly Normans, until the Celtic element was confined to 
Wales and the Scottish Highlands, the mass of the inhabitants being 
sprung from a mixture of Teutonic with original Celtic blood. 

That the Angles and Saxons should haye conquered the native Britons 
is due to the lack of cohesion in the latter rather than superior strength 
and skill on the part of the invaders. Even the Roman historians 
have borne testimony to the courage of the Celtic warriors, their knowl- 
edge of cavalry 
maneuvers, and 
the impetuosity of 
their charge. In- 
deed, they were 
never wholly sub- 
dued by Cesar’s 
hosts, being, as 
Tacitus says, ‘*re- 
duced to obedi- 
ence, though not 
to bondage.” It 
was this indomi- 
table spirit which, 
at a later period, 
compelled the ene- 
mies of the Picts 
and Seots to con- 
struct lines of 
armed fortifica- 
tions and heavy 
walls as a barrier 
against the con- 
stant incursions of 
these sturdy Cale- 
donians, the re- 
mains of these works being still visible along the Scottish border. 

The Celts as a nation have long since disappeared, yet fragments of 
their once powerful though scattered dominion are found in the two 
great sections of the race: ‘The Gaelic, comprising the Erse of Ireland, 
the Gaels of the Scottish Highlands, and the Manx of the Isle of Man; 
and, secondly, the Welsh, the Armoricans of Brittany, and the Cornish 
Celts, whose language is extinct. Archeological remains, tradition, and 
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folk-lore attest the degree of culture attained by the early Britons, while 
in England and Ireland to-day—at Stonehenge, at Killala, Monaster- 
boice, and other places—sculptured monuments and well-built strong- 
holds bespeak a knowledge of the arts allied to civilization. 

Such, in brief, were 
the progenitors of a 
race destined to wield 
a profound influence 
in the development 
of modern thought 
and politics, estab- 
lishing in Europe the 
most beneficent em- 
pire, and in America, 
through its descend- 
ants, the most en- 
lightened democracy 
recorded in history. 

It isin accordance 
with geographical 
conditions that the 
rugged climate and 
physical features of 
Scotland should have 
produced a hardy 
race, tenacious in its 
character, thrifty in 
its habits, and des- 
tined to win recogni- 
tion alike in govern- 
ment and _ society. 
This is notably true 
in America, where 
citizens of Scotch or 
Scotch-Irish descent 
are among the most 
prosperous and influ- 
ential members of the 
community, assimi- 
lating republican ideas more readily than the English, and, by their fru- 
gality, intelligence, and capacity for labor, invaluable in the body-politic. 

The Irish are even more loyal to democratic ideas than the Scotch, 
eagerly adopting American citizenship and asserting themselves actively 
in public affairs. The spirit of O’Connell seems sleepless in its influence 
upon their love of liberty, and the systematic and prolonged severity 
visited upon them by England’s purblind policy has culminated in a 
united effort to obtain for themselves the blessings of home rule in Ireland. 
Under the spirited and powerful leadership of Mr. Gladstone the parlia- 
mentary advocates of this measure haye gathered renewed hope and 
courage, and the ultimate triumph of their cause appears to admit of 
little doubt. With the entire island as prosperous and contented as the 
northern section, a happier era will ensue. 

The vast extent of Great Britain’s 
scattered domain is apparent from 
the fact that the area of the entire 
United Kingdom—including Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland— 
is little more than one-fifteenth of 
the single possession British India, 
the population of the mother-coun- 
try being scarcely one-seventh that 
of the eastern empire. In almost 
every quarter of the globe her Saxon 
courage and enterprise have pushed 
their conquests, her foreign territo- 
ries varying in size from Gibraltar, 
occupying less than two square miles, 
to the Dominion of Canada, covering 
nearly two and a half million. Co- 
lonial population and revenue are not 
as yet commensurate with the extent 
eee of territorial acquisitions; yet in 1891 
the total exports to Great Britain 
from India and the colonies were valued at almost $500,000,000, the 
aggregate number of inhabitants being upward of 300,000,000. 

It may be reasonably claimed that, if in its methods of imperial 
agerandizement the policy of Great Britain has too often ignored the 
dictates of humanity, the ultimate results of her supremacy have proved 
beneficial to mankind. Famines have been stayed, deplorable conflicts 
between petty rulers suppressed, ancient monuments rescued from van- 
dalism, and Christianizing influences, practically exerted, have served to 
ameliorate the condition of the natives. Indeed, it must be confessed 
that in the face of theories prompted by a spirit of humanitarianism, 
the histories of America and India are a stern yet wholesome commen- 
tary upon denial of the ‘‘right of conquest.” 

Under the favorable auspices of general peace, combined with a wise 
system of fiscal affairs, the commercial prosperity of Great Britain has 
placed her in this respect first among nations. In manufactures, 
moreover, as well as in the arts and sciences, the country has made sig- 
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nificant progress, while mines of precious metals and coal deposits of 
incalculable value continue to augment the natural resources of the king- 
dom, notwithstanding occasional predictions of exhaustion. On the 
other hand, the supply of breadstuffs in the United Kingdom is insuffi- 
cient to meet the natural demand. This is not surprising when we con- 
sider that the number of land-owners is smaller in proportion to the 
population than in any other country in Europe, large tracts being either 
sparingly cultivated or, as private demesnes, unavailable for purposes of 
agriculture. 

A pastime which in England has acquired the character of a national 
sport 1s horse-racing. ‘The improvement in native breeds is traced to the 
days of William the Conqueror and the 
Crusades, and the care of centuries has 
resulted in the development, from the 
original Arab stock, of a thoroughbred 
horse that has no equal in racing qual- 
ities. ‘To win the blue ribbon of the 
Derby has been the ambition of many a 
proud lord of the realm. That great 
event on the green turf of Epsom 
marks the height of the London 
season for the upper classes, and it is 
the dream of hundreds of thousands 
that have no season to find their pounds or shillings placed on the right 
horse. The Oaks, St. Leger, and Cesarewitch are less notable sporting 
events only by comparison. 

Of the cities of Great Britain, London is by far the most important, 
the interests which center in its enormous area being in fact shared by 
the civilized world. Containing within the limits of registration nearly 
four and one-quarter millions of inhabitants, it easily ranks first among 
the capitals of the globe, even Paris, next in population, being but a 
distant second. In the Bank of England lie the monetary issues of all 
nations, it being the privilege of this institution to set the price of gold, 
and its stability and good faith controlling the financial transactions of 
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European commerce. Many stately edifices, luxuriant parks and gar- 
dens, and charming suburbs render London attractive—especially note- 
worthy being St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, and the new 
Houses of Parliament—while its countless shops are stored with objects 
of value to almost every class of purchasers. Notwithstanding the 
proverbial dampness, fog, and soot, with their attendant discomfort, 
the huge metropolis is by many travelers regarded the most desirable 
residence in Europe. 


SPA | N AN D P( YRTUG AT With the Iberian Peninsula are 
e . Ji Jiilis associated some of the most 
stirring and romantic events of history. The early Phenician colonies 
were followed by the Carthaginian invasion, which, with the Second 
Punic War, yielded to the Roman occupation and four centuries of 
peace as a Latin province. Then came the incursions of Germanic 
tribes, resulting in three centuries of supremacy by the northern hosts. 
Lastly occurred the memorable invasion of the Saracens, who brought 
with them, together with much misery and bloodshed, a milder, more 
enlightened rule, introduced arts and sciences hitherto unknown, 
and left upon the country the indelible impress of their genius. 
The Moslem power, however, was not destined to endure, and, with the 
formation of the kingdoms of Aragon, Castile, and Leon, the Chris- 
i tian sway once 
more prevailed. 
This was the 
epoch of the 
redoubtable Cid 
Campeador and 
the countless ex- 
ploits of Spanish 
chivalry. Along 
= struggle ensued, 
lasting centu- 
SS ries, but in 1492 
the conquest of 
Granada sealed 
the fate of the 
Moorish power 
in Spain. 
Considering 
the various po- 
litical changes 
thus briefly out- 
‘lined, it is not 
surprising that 
the population 
>of the country 
to-day should 
represent races 
"3 \\_ of diverse man- 
IW ners, languages, 
and character. 
Eyen in physical 
~ : : 
~ pees may still 
af\I\ be discerned 
traces of remote 
ancestry, as in the northern provinces where the Celtic-Iberian type is 
preserved, a notable instance of heredity being also found among the 
Maragatos of Astorga, where the Berber type is manifest. Everywhere, 
however, the Latin element largely prevails, and it is from the Roman 
tongue that the noble Castilian idiom has been mainly derived, although 
many words which enrich its vocabulary are pure Arabic. 
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Of the many peoples inhabiting the peninsula none equal in interest 
the Basques—the sturdy race which from time immemorial has dwelt 
upon the slopes of the Pyrenees, preserving their language and traditions 
intact amid the vicissitudes of Spanish history. It may be almost said 
that they have never been subdued, and it was this people which wrung 
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from the early kings the fweros, or privileges, granted to them and 
their descendants, in accordance with which they paid no taxes, though 
Incorporated in the Castilian monarchy, and throughout Spain were 
favored by exemptions accorded to no others save the nobility. 

But this warrior race in the present generation has become docile, 
delights in dancing, plays ball, and devotes its surplus energy to the 
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commercial interests. Her great rivers flowing westward, 
the benefit of these fluvial Beat is wholly lost and a 
natural system of transport barred by the interposition of 
Portugal, which deprives her of the finest Atlantic ports. 


It may be added that the possession of Gibraltar by the 
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dairy and the amenities of modern life. As immigrants, chiefly in the 
Argentine Republic, they surpass all others in orderly living and the pur- 
suits of agriculture. Yet their native characteristics are torenie in 
their passionate love of freedom and resentment of every assault upon 
the liberties regarded as their lawful heritage. 

Adjoining the Basque territory, far up among the Pyrenean heights, 
lies the semi-republic of Andorra, scarcely exceeding 150 miles in extent 
and numbering but 6,000 es in its entire population. Being 
granted the right of self-government by Charlemagne, notw ithstanding 
a joint suzerainty to France and the Bishop of Urgel, the autonomy 
of the state remains practically undisturbed. They speak the Catalonian 


dialect of Spanish, but are so reticent that silence, in the local parlance, 
is said to be ** playing the Andorran.’ 


In no country in the world are individual types more distinctly 
marked than in Spain. The dull but trustworthy character of the 
Gallegos and Asturians; the capacity for patient toil observable in the 
Aragonese; the intelligence and commercial enterprise shown by the 
Provengal race in Catalonia and Valencia; the grace and wit, combined 
with half-oriental languor peculiar to the Andalusians; the gentleness 
and humanity of the Basques, contrasted with the cruel nature of the 

Jastilians—all indicate a wide diversity of thought and habit, resulting 
partly from the combined influences of climate and descent. In the 
southern provinces a considerable Moorish element survives, and in 
Granada and the region of the Pyrenees the gypsies of early tradition 
still roam from town to town. Lastly, as a class, should be distinguished 
the smugglers developed by the commercial policy of Spain. 

Speaking generally, the Spanish character presents a medley of con- 
tradictory traits, including the highest gentility and refinement of feel- 
ing, blended with an inse nsibility which within a century has degraded 
the nobler pastime of former days to the brutal and revolting spectacle of 
the bull-ring as it is now conducted. The typical Castilian ‘boasts loudly 
of his honor, calling upon the saints to witness his probity; yet to- day 
his country is adjudged bankrupt and the national treasury is deplet ted 
through systematic corruption in office. Intellectually keen and active, 
his inherent love of procrastination has become a lasting reproach, impair- 
ing both public and private credit and reducing the nation from the 
prestige of earlier centuries and a controlling voice in continental affairs 
to the humble position of a second-rate power. It remains to be seen 
how far a broader knowledge of the art of good government, toward 
which mankind is constantly tending, shall react upon the stolid con- 
servatism of the peninsula, rousing it from its present lethargy and bid- 
ding it assume once more the rank which, previous to the disastrous 
reign of Ferdinand VII., it could justly claim. 

The Balearic Isles, opposite the coast of Valencia, once formed a 
separate kingdom, but are now a Spanish province. The inhabitants, 
numbering over one quarter of a million, are chiefly engaged i in fruit- 
growing. Port Mahon, in Minorea, is one of the finest harbors in Europe. 

However allied to Spain by community of origin or similarity of 
language and manners, the kingdom of Portugal forms an entirely sep- 
arate nationality. There was a period in its history when the country 
might have been incor porated in the Castilian monarchy, but the devel- 
opment of genius within its own borders stimulated a desire for inde- 
pendence, and the memory of the ‘sixty years’ captivity ” (1580-1640) 
which marked the domination of Spain was not readily erased by overt- 
ures from the kings of Leon and Castile. 

It is easy to see that the political separation of Spain from a country 


so intimately related by geographical lines is a serious detriment to her 


English only increases the poverty of her maritime resources. 

The advantages lost to Spain, however, are fully enjoyed 
by Portugal, and haye contributed large ly to create the race 
of navigators and explorers who have brought wealth and 
honor to the kingdom. It is especially to her credit that 
from one of her royal lines sprung the most humane and 
enlightened monarch of modern times, Dom Pedro II. of 
Brazil, who, had he been permitted to reign in the mother- 
country, must have left the impress of his superior character 
upon her institutions and later history. 

Compared with her position under the government of her 
greatest kings, Portugal, like Spain, occupies to-day but an 
indifferent place among the nations of Europe. Still there 
are signs of progress in her liberal constitution, her atten- 
tion to educational demands, and the patriotic zeal to restore 
the glory of her palmier day s which has united in a common 
desire men of all political opinions. The new settlements in 
Africa point to a revival of the spirit which was once the 
pride of Portuguese adventurers, which conquered the East 
and by the voyages of Vasco de Gama added luster to the 
annals of discovery. 

Like the Spaniards, the Portuguese are slow to acknowl- 
edge their indebtedness to the Moorish occ upation, although 
traces of Arab culture and art are everywhere visible—in 
architecture and in household decoration no less than in 
the language itself and many customs derived unquestion- 
ably from the Moors or from their mixed descendants. It 
is even claimed that the guitar isa modification of a Saracenic instrument 
and that the serenade of the troubadours is of oriental origin. Scarcely 
less apparent than the Arab influence is that of the Jews, who in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries fled to Portugal to esc ape persec ution 
elsewhere. They found ample se ope for talents and energy in professional 
callings and in commerce, established an academy in Lisbon, and became 
noted in yaricus departments of science and literature; indeed it is said 
that the ‘first bock printed in Portugal bears the imprint of a Jew. 
Among other elements contributing to the Portuguese nation of to-day 
may be cited, as of special interest, the fishermen among the rivers and 
estuaries near Oporto and Aveira, possibly of Greek or Phoenician origin; 
the gypsies of the interior, and the negroes and Gallicians who 
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form a considerable part of the population in the districts nearest the 
Mediterranean. 

It is worthy of remark that, whereas the Spaniard is by nature quick 
to anger and in his treatment of dumb animals incredibly brutal, the 


Portuguese is more pacific and humane. The diff 
is seen in the national pastime, the bull-ring, 
accompanied by cruelties to which the people are 
is tempered by safeguards against injury of a 


trenchant adage which, 
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erence of temperaments 
which, while in Spain 
insensible, in Portugal 
more serious nature. 


“Strip a Spaniard of every virtue and you haye a Portuguese” is a 


cannon and manned by 7,000 troops, and, as France and Spain have had 
occasion to know, well-nigh impregnable. rae Pits oe: 
Of the principal cities Madrid, the capital of Spain, with its historical 
associations, its population, representing every province, its fine edifices, 
and famous library of the Hscurial, is most remarkable. ; 
Lisbon, the capital 


like many others, is de- Ze 
void of veracity, and SS = 
merely signifies the in- — 
veterate hatred existing 
between the two na- 
tions; the more deplor- 
able since it postpones 
indefinitely the union 
upon which their social 
and political welfare so 
largely depends. 
Among many inter- 
esting features of the 
peninsula, none is more 
noteworthy than the 
towering fortress of 
Gibraltar, command- 
ing the approaches to 
the Mediterranean. 
This outpost of Great 
Britain is a mass of 
solid rock, rising 
nearly 1,500 feet above 
the sea, bristling with 


population, it may be said that the losgof provinces 
war of 1870-71 has been more than compensated } 
The country is well watered by the Seine, Loire 
their tributaries. Forest-lands abound in the dist 


sued in various departments of the south and 
articles of commerce is the wine product, the 


the imports of wine exceeds that of the exports by al 
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reigns, more knightly courtesy, and more affluent 
guided by such masters of statecraft as Richelieu 
strengthened and centralized the power of the er 


FRANCE. France, the most westerly state of Central Europe, is 


divided into eighty-seyen departments. In respect to 


Ardennes, Orléans, and Compiégne, and horticulture is profitably pur- 


specially adapted to viticulture. Curiously enough, however, the value of 


_.under Charlemagne 
==to the latest conflict 


republic have been almost incessant: the recuperative power of the nation 
being best witnessed by its advancement and prosperity under the most 
unfavorable conditions, occasioned by foreign wars and internecine dis- 
cord. No state has offered to mankind the example of more kingly 
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4 of Portugal, still bear- 
ing traces of the terrible 
earthquake of 1755, 
when 40,000 people 
perished, is noted for 
the excellence of its 
port and its valuable 
commerce, as well ag 
for the luxuriance of 
its gardens and the 
beauty of its prome- 
nades. 

Malaga is of consid- 
erable commercial im- 
portance, being finely 
situated and enjoying 
a mild and very healthy 
climate. Thesea-coast, 
it may be observed, is 
here receding, the Ala- 
meda, now within the 
city limits, haying been 
submerged during the 
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in the Franco-Prussian 
vy the natural increase. 
, Garonne, Rhone, and 
ricts of Fontainebleau, 


west. Chief among 
soil of France being 


bout one million francs. 
The French nation 

is mainly of Latin 
origin, the admixture 
of Celtic stock pre- 
vailing in certain sec- 
tions of the north, 
while along the slopes 
of the Pyrenees the 

Basque race forms a 

considerable element 

of the population. 

As in Spain, the vari- 

eties of type suggest 

a composite ancestry. 

In Brittany the Celtic 

stock predominates; 

in the neighborhood 

of Savoy the inhabit- 

ants partake of Ital- 
ian characteristics, 
and on the Belgian 
frontier still another 
modification of the 
original Latin stock 
is manifest. 

Few nations pre- 
sent a more varied 
and tempestuous his- 
tory than that of 
France. From the 
period of the dynas- 
ties which attained 
greatest splendor 


with Germany, the 
vicissitudes of king- 
dom, empire, and 


taste. The Bourbons, 
and Mazarin, steadily 
own during the seyen- 


teenth and eighteenth centuries, until the fourteenth Louis, the first and 


proudest monarch of his time, could say: “'éat c’est moi.” The reigns 
of a vicious successor, and his weak if well-meaning son, led to the doom of 
a power that seemed established beyond danger. The fearful revolution 
of 1789, and the Reign of Terror which ensued, swept aside in wrath and 
carnage the proudest traditions of monarchy, never to be fully 
restored. The blessings of ampler freedom and the final partition of 
titled estates, together with benefits then unforeseen, were indeed 
secured; but these blessings were disguised in all the horrors of bloodshed 
and crimes that humanity shudders to contemplate—a terrible lesson to 
kings. Thename of La Fayette, familiar to all Americans, closely links the 
outbreak of an outraged people with our own struggle for independence. 

The era of the ae 
great Napoleon it 
remains the ad- 2 
miration and 
despair of the 
political student. 
His commanding 
intellect, the fas- 
cination of his 
personality, and = 
the unparalleled / 
brilliancy of his 
military achieve- 
ments combine to 
disarm criticism. jj 
Perhaps the 
moral of deepest 
import to be: 
drawn from his 
extraordinary 
career is that, 
higher than pa- 
triotism itself is 
the welfare of & 
mankind. Few 
men will deny 
that Bonaparte 
lived for hiscoun- 
try, or that he 
hesitated in be- 
half of her ag- 
grandizement to 
sacrifice the peace 
and happiness of 
acontinent. Con- 
trast with that 
loyal—possibly 
selfish—yet narrow ambition the principles of universal liberty immor- 
talized in the self-devotion, the loftiness of purpose, and ardent yet 
serene love of native land which distinguished Washington. ; 

_ It is scarcely necessary to dwell upon the adventurous reign of “‘Napo- 
leon le Petit, and the fatuity which led to the crowning disaster at 
Sedan. To-day the French republic, born amid the throes of deadly 
strife, gains strength and stability with each succeeding decade of peace; 
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CITY 


nor does it appear reasonable to believe that monarchical intrigue can 
avail to subvert its sovereignty. 

The French people, in its entirety, is homogeneous so far as national 
traits are concerned. Above all, France is the land of petite cultwre, of 
small proprietors, possessing their own acres, and in frugality and 
capacity for patient labor preéminent among European agriculturists. 
This economical trait pervades all classes of 
the rural population dependent upon daily toil, 
and has marvelously increased the national 
wealth and self-reliance. Add to this popular 
thrift, this savoir faire, a refined classical 
taste, and a knowledge of art and letters dif- 
fused among the people, and it will cease to be 
matter of wonder that France should serve as a 
model of financial skill and the chosen realm of 
culture, art, and fashion. 

Paris, with about 2,500,000 inhabitants, is 
the second largest city in the world, London 
only surpassing it in point of population. For 
centuries the beautiful city on the Seine has 
been the center of France—politically, com- 
mercially, and, above all, socially—in a more 
distinct sense than any other capital represents 
its country and nation. Repeatedly, and for 
extended periods, the predominance of France 
in international politics made its capital em- 
phatically the political center of Europe. Paris, 
attractive and luxurious, remains the favorite 
residence of wealthy foreigners, while its claim 
to universal leadership in the world of fashion 
is hardly contested. 

Scores of magnificent structures adorn the 


Seine, isamong the most beautiful in Europe. Its noble proportions and 
harmony of details admirably illustrate the architectural genius of the 
early Gothic style—transept, nave, choir, and chancel being marked by 
exquisite grace of design. Other prominent edifices of Paris are the 
famous residences of the Bourbons and Bonapartes: the Palais Royal, 
Louvre, Luxembourg, and the Tuileries—the first now largely given 
over to shops and restaurants, while in the others are stored some of the 
finest art treasures of the world. 

A charming feature of Parisian life consists in the facilities for holiday 
enjoyment provided by the municipal authorities as well as by private 
enterprise. ‘The system of parks and drives is elaborate and liberal, the 
Bois de Boulogne; the Champs Elysées, and numerous boulevards affording 
rare opportunities for recreation. It is this readiness to avail themselves 
ot every effort on the part of the government to augment the happiness 
of the people, or appeal to their civic pride and instinctive love of art, 
which blinded the populace to the oceult policy of Napoleon III., who, 
while beautifying Paris, cleared the way for his artillery, thereby fortify- 
ing the Tuileries in case of revolution. Nor was the praise bestowed 
upon the crafty emperor limited to Parisian society. 

Marseilles, famous for its silk industries, Lyons, Bordeaux, and other 
centers of trade vie with each other in importance. Many smaller towns 
are noted for excellence of municipal government, cleanliness, and beauty 
of public edifices, while the rural districts are noteworthy for the simplicity 
and contentment of their inhabitants and the salubrity of their climate. 

Nice, long known as a health-resort, is among the most charming spots 
in Europe. Lying upon the Mediterranean, half inclosed by an amphi- 
theater of maritime Alps, its situation is incomparable for beauty, sharing 
in the attractions which render this and the more easterly shore of the Med- 
iterranean, by common consent, the fairest locality of Southern Europe. 
There is little worthy of note in the town, its chief feature being the grand 
terrace bordering the sea, thronged with sojourners of various nationalities 
in search of health or the rare delight of living in this perfect atmosphere. 
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city, one of which, the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, situated upon an island in the River 
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BELGIUM AND THE NETHERLANDS, ## 
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merly united with the Netherlands, becoming an independent kingdom 
in 1830 by act of a provisional goyernment, arising from general revolt. 
Upon the accession of Prince Leopold as reigning sovereign, the neutral- 
ity of the territory was guaranteed by Austria, Russia, Great Britain, and 
Prussia, the new kingdom being formally recognized in Europe upon the 
signing of the Treaty of Londonin 1839. The inhabitants are descended 
from the ancient Belge, a Celtic-speaking German tribe, and the abo- 
riginal population known to the Romans. ‘The official language, as well 
as that of the upper classes, is French, but Flemish is also used, and is 
permitted in judicial proceedings, predominating as the spoken idiom in 
Flanders and Brabant. 

The Belgians are eminently a manufacturing people, and although 
agricultural pursuits are followed industriously, the native products are 
incapable of supplying the demands of the population, a large share of 
the food, as in England, being imported from yarious countries. Special 
industries are identified with certain towns: Fire-arms with Liege; 
glass with Charleroi; cottons and linens with Ghent, and laces with 
Brussels and Mechlin. Exports, exclusive of transit trade, amount 
annually to $300,000,000, including, among other articles, butter, eggs, 
vegetables, and rabbits. Belgium includes within its nine departments 
upward of 6,000,000 inhabitants, being, with an average density of over 
535 inhabitants to the square mile, the mostthickly populated country in 
the world. This unnatural congestion, combined with the preponder- 


ance of the manufacturing interests, has given special prominence to the 


relations of labor and capital in recent years, the agitations among work- 
ingmen, with their accompaniment of strikes and riotous disturbances, 
having reached a critical stage. When it is considered that, according 
to the census of 1880, 42 per cent of the population over fifteen years of 
age was unable to read or write, it will be seen that illiteracy is an added 
menace to social and industrial prosperity and contentment. Yet ample 
provision is made for higher learning in five universities, and there is a 
famous school of art in Antwerp, besides conservatories of music, in 
Brussels, Ghent, and Liége, and numerous technical institutions. 

Brussels, the capital, has long been the center of important industries. 
Antwerp, the chief port of the kingdom, is the most populous city, 
containing among many objects of interest a number of fine churches, 
the most notable being that of Notre Dame, commonly called a cathedral, 
though there is no bishop. Many masterpieces of Rubens and Van Dyck 
enrich the artistic collections of the city, and public monuments of rare 
architectural beauty are everywhere mingled with quaint surroundings, 
reflecting the early Flemish taste. Ghent and Liége are populous and 
interesting towns, the former noted for its belfry, 875 feet high, wherein 
hung the famous bell ‘‘ Roland” during the Middle Ages. 

The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg adjoins the Belgian frontier, hay- 
ing an area of about 1,000 square miles. Having been for half a century 
—1815-66—a member of the dissolved German Confederation, it was 
declared neutral territory by the Treaty of London, 1867, under the 
sovereignty of the king of the Netherlands, although still included in the 
German Zollverein. The capital, Luxemburg, is a dismantled fortress, 
with a population of about 19,000. The principality is rich in iron ore. 
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The kingdom of 
the Netherlands 
contains eleven 
provinces, each 
having its own rep- 
resentative body, 
and under certain 
royal limitations 
intrusted with the 
management of its 
internal affairs. 

The name Hol- 
land, frequently 
applied to the Neth- 
erlands, or ‘‘ Low 
Countries,” is now 
properly given to 
the maritime proy- 
< inces, so called, the 
‘former kingdom 
. having long since 
been incorporated 
‘in the present 
‘realm. The Dutch 
are of Germanic 
origin, yet in lan- 
guage and customs 
they differ essen- 
® tially from their 
Teutonic neigh- 


prise and colonial development which marked the accession of the House 
of Orange under William I., and speedily enriched the realm, has raised 
the kingdom of the Netherlands to a respectable rank among nations. 
The growth of her commerce appears in the volume of exports and im- 
ports during the past twenty years, wherein the forrfer have been quad- 
rupled and the latter doubled, the Indian possessions alone being a 
source of large and increasing revenue. 

The influence of Holland during the early development of the Ameri- 
can colonies was both banetul and salutary. It was a Dutch man-of- 
war which, in 1619, sold to the planters of Virginia the first cargo of 
African slaves brought to the country. On the other hand, in New 
York and Pennsylvania the courage and energy of these sturdy colonists 
were of the highest importance in the persistent struggles attending the 
first settlements of the land, as well as invaluable to the progress 
acquired through the discovery of new territory. It may be observed 
that their descendants have lost little of ancestral character and com- 
mercial ability. 

Of the principal cities, Amsterdam ranks highest in importance, its 
vast commerce and monetary prestige rendering it one of the most 
influential cities in Europe. Here, as in other large centers of trade, 
industry, and general activity, the intelligence of the Dutch is manifest, 
the nation as a whole being highly civilized and distinguished alike by 
its educational attainment and its mercantile preéminence. 

A characteristic enterprise of the Dutch has been the construction of 
innumerable canals intersecting every portion of the low countries and 
affording ample waterways for inland traffic. One of these allows the 
largest ships to pass between Amsterdam and the Helder, a distance of 
forty miles, avoiding the intricate navigation of the Zuider Zee. The 
Dutch canals are all navigable, and the slowness of the 77rekschuyts, or 
boats, is compensated in some measure by their punctuality. In winter 
their frozen surface offers convenient roads to skaters and a means of 
rapid intercourse between towns and villages. 
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berment of the Carlovingian Empire and its partition among the weak 
descendants of the great ruler, the history of Germany has been one of 
almost continuous warfare, both foreign and domestic. During the 
four centuries following, under the rulers of the Saxon and Franconian 
houses and the Hohenstaufens, there was a German empire, but its 
territorial extent, its strength and unity, depended largely upon 
the individuality of the ruler; at times, with hardly any power left 
to the monarch, it was little more than an empty name, until, during 
the second half of the thirteenth century, the crown of the Roman- 
German emperor went a-begging among petty native and foreign princes. 
Not until the middle of the fifteenth century did it become hereditary 
in the House of Habsburg, and so remained for nearly 400 years. 

In the crushing disaster brought upon him by the victorious armies 
of the great Corse, Francis II. abdicated as Emperor of Germany—to 
remain Emperor of Austria only—in 1806, over ten centuries after Charle- 
magne had been crowned by the Pope. For nearly sixty-five years there 
was no German empire. 

From the downfall of Bonaparte to the year 1866 Germany, in a 
political sense, comprised all the states belonging to the German Confed- 
eration, including, and under the leadership of, the Austrian Empire. 
The master-mind of Bismarck, one of 
the most successful statesmen of all 
times, early conceived the possibility, 
first, of Prussian supremacy in Ger- 
many, and, secondly, of a reunited 
empire; a possibility largely due to the 
wise and sober rule of the House of 
Hohenzollern. In 1866 the German 
Union was essentially modified, with 
the help of Italy, by the forcible ejec- 
tion of Austria, the absorption of Han- 
over, together with other minor states, 
and the establishment of the North 
German Confederation under the guid- 
ance of Prussia. The dangers of a 
French attack, in 1870, had the imme- 
diate effect of rallying the hitherto 
recalcitrant southern states around 
Prussia. In the greatest war of mod- 
ern times, the German armies, led by 
the masterly strategy of Moltke, com- 
pelled France to pay dearly for her 
unrighteous onslaught, and the dynasty 
of the Bonapartes met its ignominious 
end. The tradition connected with 
the memory of Frederick Redbeard, the Hohenstaufen, came true, 
after seven centuries, when—in the hall of mirrors at Versailles, on 
the 18th of January, 1871, the 107th anniversary of his ancestor's 
coronation as first king—the German princes proclaimed the King of 
Prussia: William I., German Emperor; reéstablishing the old empire, 
now become a stronger and mightier power among the nations of the 
earth than ever. 
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Thus constituted, Germany 
may be said to include that 
portion of Central Europe in 
which the mass of the people 
are Teutonic in race and lan- 
guage. Parts of Switzerland, 
Austria, and Russia are in this 
sense German, although the 
name generally assumes a 
more restricted application. 
The inhabitants, imeluding 
that part of Austria nationally , 
detached, spring from two - 
principal stocks— Teutonic, ¢ 
or German proper, and Slavs. 
The latter, who originally 
entered the country from the 
Hast, are found chiefly in 
Poland; along the northern, 
northwestern, and southwest- 
ern boundary of Hungary; in 
Silesia, Moravia, and Bohe- | 
mia; in parts of Styria, Carin- ! 
thia and Carniola, and along 
the shores of Pomerania. | 
Although of a common origin, 
they are known in different 
districts as Poles, Ruthenians, 
Czechs, Croats, Slovaks, 
Wends, ete. In Alsace and 
Lorraine, the ‘* Reichsland,” 
retaken after nearly two cent- ° 
uries from France, in 1871, 
a considerable portion of the 
French inhabitants remain still reluctant to admit the logic of events and 
become loyal citizens of Germany; while in Istria and Southern Tyrol the 
Italian populace are chafing under Austrian rule, and awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to join their kin under the flag of a united Italy; but with hardly 
another exception the German race occupies in one solid body all the 
balance of Germany and Austria proper. In Hungary the Magyars occupy 
the central part of the country, almost surrounded by Slavs and scattered 
German settlers; only to the southeast, and in the eastern and southern 
part of Transylvania the Roumanians dwell in more or less compact 
bodies. Bosnians, Herzegoyinians, Servians, Turks, and some Albanians 
in Bosnia and the Herzegovina; Armenians, principally in the Bukoyina 
and Northern Transylvania; the Szeklers and Saxon settlers in Transyl- 
vania; Gypsies, mostly in Hungary; a few Greeks in Dalmatia and else- 
where, and, finally, Jews scattered over the whole of the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy, most numerous in Galicia, complete the mosaic of races 
in the dual empire. 

The language of the people is as diverse as its origin. German is 
spoken in numerous dialects, but may be divided into two great branches, 
High and Low German. ‘The latter has a literature only in the Platt- 
Deutsch idiom. Otherwise the former is the only printed and written 
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language, and is spoken, with slight modifications of accent, by all the 
educated classes. The differences between the dialects of the common 
people are great. ‘The purest High German is spoken in Hanover; the 
Pomeranian peasant, the Swabian farmer, the Bavarian or Tyrolean 
mountaineer, the cabman in Berlin or Vienna understands it, although 
it sounds hardly like his own tongue. The idioms of the Slavs are more 
sharply diyided into different languages, besides several dialects; all, 
however, are closely related to each 
other, and, though using Roman char- 
acters, to Russian. They may be 
divided into a northern and southern 
group, Polish and Czech being most 
prominent among the former, Servian 
and Croatian among the latter. Rou- 
manian is a Latin language. Hunga- 
rian is a Mongolian idiom, bearing 
closer kinship to Asiatic tongues than 
to any spoken in Europe, with the ex- 
ception of Turkish and Finnish, the 
only other languages on the continent 
not belonging to the Indo-German 
group, the great western branch of 
Sanskrit. 

Much as the consolidation under one 
central power of the four kingdoms, 
six grand duchies, five duchies, seven 
principalities, and three free cities 
which, with the Reichsland, compose 
the German Empire, has magnified its 
prestige among nations, the stupendous 
armies deemed necessary to the assur- 
ance of peace, their consequent drain 
upon the energies and purse-strings of the people, and the inevitable 
demoralization of agricultural and industrial pursuits attendant upon 
so vast a military equipment, augur ill for the future prosperity of the 
land, even in the event of political supremacy. Never were the intel- 
lectual traits of this remarkable people more strikingly displayed than at 
present when—as in the fields of art, literature, music, and science— 
the strength and genius once reserved to the gifted few have become 
disseminated throughout the country, as the records of universities and 
gymnasia attest. Shall it be peace or war with them? 

It deserves mention that since 1871 Germany, which formerly had no 
foreign possessions, has begun to show a decided awakening of that colo- 
nizing spirit which has for centuries so largely influenced the foreign 
polity of nearly all other European nations, having succeeded, within 
a few years, in bringing under her control, or protectorate, considerable, 
and commercially important, portions of Africa and Oceania. 

Among the many types worthy of note to be found in the united empire, 
may be mentioned the inhabitants of Witirtemberg—a simple, pictur- 
esquely quaint people, strongly characterized by frugal habits and great 
industry—the Swabians, a hardy peasantry, proud of their descent and of 
ancient Stuttgart; Alsatians, and special features of life and thought 
common to Bavaria and the ‘Tyrol. 
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The capitals of the 
German States are 
all large and im- 
portant. Berlin is 
in many respects a 
model city in its ad- 
ministrative skill), 
cleanliness, and san- 
itary care. Munich 
and Diisseldorf are 
famous in the world 
of art; Leipsic is 
among the most im- 
portant literary 
centers in Europe; 
Cologne, Strasburg, 
and other large cities 
me noted for the 
beauty of their 
cathedrals, and, in 
truth, the country 
abounds in objects of 
rare interest to one 
who travels from 
town to town. 

Austria- Hungary, 
or the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy, to 
give the constitu- 
tional title, has com- 
prised, since 1867, 
the two political divi- 
sions of Austria, with 
its fifteen, and of Hungary, with four, minor political sub-divisions, 
salled provinces; also, the former Turkish provinces of Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina, put under Austrian administration by the treaty of Berlin, 
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but theoretically not yet an integral part of the empire. The two 
great parts of the monarchy, entirely independent of each other in all 
internal affairs, each one having its own parliament and cabinet, are 
united only in the person of the monarch—Emperor of Austria and 
King of Hungary—the army and navy, foreign representation, and that 
part of the financial administration affected by these two joint branches 
of the government. 

United by wars and peaceful unions—‘ /w felix Austria nube”— 
under the House of Habsburg, and held together through centuries of 
internal vicissitudes and external attacks, the country has been true to its 
monarchical  tra- 
ditions. Yet the 
imperial hauteur 
peculiarly marked 
in the Habsburg 
line has been 
largely compensat- 
ed by episodes of 
generosity and lib- 
eral-mindedness 
on the part of the 
sovereign. The 
*‘divine right of 
kings” is still a 
pleasing fietion 
with the ruler of 
this as of other 
European states, 
but the intelli- 
gence of the people 
may be trusted in 
the direction of a 
progress in keep- 
ing with modern 
ideas, and through 
the liberties grant- 
ed by a constitu- 
tional monarchy, 
may hope to 
achieve by parlia- 
mentary means what has too often been gained only by revolution and 
bloodshed. 

The Kingdom of Hungary has been called ‘ Europe in miniature,” on 
account of the great number of different nations included in its popula- 
tion, no fewer than fifteen types being represented within its borders. 
Its foremost people have, in common with other aspirants after democ- 
racy in Europe, been tried by all the vicissitudes of a struggle for free- 
dom in the face of royal dissent; yet their courage has risen with defeat, 
and, like the ancient 
Britons, they hay 
been overcome rather 
than subjugated. 
Though crushed by 
the aid of a Russian 
army in 1848-49, 
Hungary, under the 
leadership of Kossuth, 
displayed in that des- 
perate revolution the 
national strength and 
spirit which secured 
for her peace and in- 
ternal freedom in 
1867. 

Of the many pro- 
foundly interesting 
subjects of ethnolog- 
ical study comprised 
inthis complex nation- 
ality, none has pro- 
voked more critical 
controversy than the 
Gypsies, those myste- 
rious nomads found in 
almost every quarter 
of the globe. The 
Hungarian type pre- 
sents the general grace 
and animation — else- 
where known, but in 
the particular of mu- 
sical taste and acquire- 
ments the Gypsies of the eastern provinces surpass those of Western 
Europe, eminent composers haying deemed their folk-songs no unworthy 
themes of more elaborate treatment. The Magyars constitute the pre- 
vailing population—that remarkable race composing most of the Hun- 
garian nobility as well as the shepherds, soldiers, and labovers, descend- 
ants of the brave Magyar warriors who, ten centuries ago, arrived, sword 
in hand, from the Asiatic steppes. 
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Few capitals present so gay and fascinating a spectacle as Vienna, the 
capital of Austria, and few communities are so vivacious and talented 
as the Viennese. The Imperial Academy of Sciences and the Royal and 
University libraries are among the institutions of which this brilliant 
metropolis may be proud. Portions of the Ringstrasse, the fine street sur- 
rounding the old city, with such magnificent structures as the famous 
Opera House, the two Imperial Museums, the Parliament and City Hall, 
and the new Burg Theater, are not surpassed anywhere in the world 
in architectural beauty and splendor. 

Budapest, the capital of Hungary, beautifully situated on the Dan- 
ube, the original two towns—Pest on the left and Buda, with its historic 
castle, on the right bank—connected by a fine bridge, has become with'n 
two decades the most flourishing city of the dual empire, and a commer- 
cial center of international importance. 


Bohemia occupies a unique place among the Austrian provinces. 
Formerly a fief of Germany, it was raised from a duchy to a kingdom 
under the redoubtable Barbarossa, finally falling to the House of Austria, 
| under the Archduke Ferdinand. Its people are mainly of Czech origin, 
passionately fond of music and generally braye and intelligent. Their 
present aim is to gain internal independence under a political arrange- 
ment similar to that which Hungary has secured for herself. Their 
claim for home rule is not the only feature that reminds the student of 
| ethnology and sociology of the Irish race, vastly different as the origin 
| and history of the two peoples are. The Jewish records recur to the 
| first century of the Christian era, showing an early occupation of the 
country. Prague, the principal city, venerable and crowded with his- 
torical associations, derives special interest from its being the eradle of 
the Reformation and the grave of Tycho Brahe the astronomer, 


SWITZE RI AN D The Swiss nation began life with heroic resist- | sified with lofty mountain ranges and almost inaccessible heights, the 
: IUNLAINT. ance to oppression. As early as 105 B. C. | labor of harvesting is often accompanied by perils which, saye to the 
it defeated a Roman army, slaying its leader, the Consul Lucius Alpine peasant, are unknown in Europe. ah 
In 1315 at Morgarten, and 1386 at Sempach, the Aus- It is not within the scope of this work to dwell upon the grandeur of | 
trian legions were routed, and a century later the proud German armies Swiss scenery, Wherein nature seems to have exhausted her store of 
were humbled by these hardy mountaineers. The peace and prosperity | material loveliness in her endowment of this favored land. attaining 
of the present confederation have in truth been won by a patriotism and | ideal beauty and grandeur in Chamounix, Lake Leman, the Bernese | 
valor seldom equaled in history. Oberland, and the eternal snows that crown the summit of Mont 
Comprising twenty-two cantons, this small republic has become | Blanc—the loftiest in Europe, being 15,780 feet in height and visible 
notable for the excellence of its administrative council, its tranquil deyo- | at a distance 
; tion to the cause of education | of 130 miles. 
and popular adyancement, Somewhat, 
and tne thrift and activity of | perchance, of 
its inhabitants. Doubtlessthe | the sublimity of 
physical and geographical | their abode has 
conditions of the country haye | inspired their 
contributed in no small de- | lives, creating in 
gree to the maintenance of | them the simple 
peace at home and abroad; yet | love of nature 
the true secret of Switzer- | which, since the 
land’s enviable position | days of the Do- 
among the nations of Europe | rian shepherd, 
liesin the generalintelligence, | has well - nigh 
courage, and steadfast loyalty | vanished among 
of her people. Surrounded | men. Certain is 
by monarchical institutions, | it that in educa- 
with the exception of France, | tion, finances 
her admirable diplomacy has | foreign and do- 
enabled her to avoid foreign mestic policy, 
entanglements, while offering | and the happi- 
an asylum to the oppressed of | ness derived 
all nations. Assailed by no | from the peace- 
foe, she rejoices in the happy | ful arts of hus- 
state of stable equilibrium | bandry, the era 
among the opposing forces | Swiss Confederation has attained an enviable, though unpretentious, 
pressing on every side. position among the nations of the world. 

The industry of the Swiss The capital, Berne, is one of the handsomest cities of Europe, built 
people is proverbial. Likethe | entirely of freestone, and remarkable for the arcades formed by many 
Scotch Highlanders and the agricultural peasantry of China, they suffer | of its houses and for its numerous fountains, many of which are orna- 
no spot of available land to withhold its increase. In a country so diver- | mented with curious sculpture. 
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which banished the Bourbon dynasty, recouped the disasters due to civil 
wars, and finally, under the inspiration of Mazzini’s fiery eloquence, 
Garibaldi’s sword, Cavour’s address, and Victor Emanuel’s patriotic 
devotion, restricted the papal power, silenced Austria, and created the 
united Italy of to-day. 

In the present kingdom 
are included the large penin- 
sula known as Italy proper, 
the islands of Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, and Elba—the scene 
of Bonaparte’s first banish- 
ment—and upward of sixty 
minor islands: the latter of 
comparative unimportance. 
Notwithstanding the evi- 
dent desire of the govern- 
ment to extend the limit of 
its dependencies, the efforts 
thus far made in this direc- 
tion have met with indiffer- 
ent success, colonial posses- 
sions being confined to the 
barren coast of the Afer, or 
Danakil, country on the Red 
Sea, and a few stations north 
of Bab el Mandel. Masgso- 
wah, it may be added, chief 
port of Abyssinia, is, by per- 


ITAI ¥ The early history of Italy is that of 
+“ * Rome. With the decline of the great 
empire which had exerted so powerful an influ- 
ence upon the Western world, came the barbaric 
invasions of the fifth century, destroying the last 
vestige of Latin supremacy. Then followed a 
period of Byzantine rule, in turn succeeded by an 
irruption of Lombards, who introduced Germanic 
feudal institutions and ushered in a period of strife 
covering many centuries. . Meanwhile the spread 
of Christianity had exalted the prestige of the 
papal hierarchy, introducing a new element of 
discord in the adjustment of Italian politics and 
diplomacy. Separate principal- 
ities were created—the source of 
endless intrigue and factional dis- 
pute—until the sack of Rome, in 
1527, led to the Spanish—Austrian 
ascendency; so that from 1530 to 
1796 the Italians had no history 
of their own. Yet it was during 
these crucial epochs of her 
national life that Italy’s imperish- Absbed 
able love of art and letters found Wega ¢ i 
expression in the Renaissance. 
The autocratic sway of the first 
Napoleon ended with the victory 
of the allies, and the Congress of 
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Vienna, in 1815, while failing to 
promote Italian unity, prepared 
ese people for the later triumphs 
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mission of European pow- 
ers, garrisoned by Italian 
troops. 
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section elevated Alpine ranges furnish abundant 
watersheds for the irrigation of the fertile val- 
leys traversed by the Po, the Adige, and their 
tributaries. A little farther south the Arno, fed 
by the numerous streams having their rise in the 
wooded Apennines, waters the plains of Tus- 
cany, and from the same range, forming a 
central “divide” throughout the peninsula, 
innumerable currents descend, to find their way 
through flourishing towns and hamlets to the 
Adriatic and the Mediterranean. 

These climatic resources, so varied in their 
influence, are especially favorable to the cultiva- 
tion of cereals and the husbandry embracing 
viticulture and the production of fruit and veg- 
etables. It was from the slopes of these sunny 
hills that the choicest wines of the Romans were 
supplied, and the fame of their olive-groves and 
gardens has not diminished with years. And 
here the rural life of the Italian peasantry is 
best seen and studied: an untroubled, happy 
existence, tranquil in its surroundings and full 
of simple content. Ignorant, it is true, are 
these picturesque contadini, superstitious in 
their customs and narrow in their religious 
faith; yet few features of an ideal peasant-life 
are wanting to complete the unaffected luxury 
of living. 

In the proud record of Italy’s devotion to 
art, whether of literature, music, or sculpture, 
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the northen provinces have founded a special 
title to supremacy. It was in Tuscan Italian 
that Dante composed the ‘‘Divyine Comedy ”— 
‘that medieval miracle of song,” as Longfellow 
styles the poem; and in the schools of the great 
art center, Rome, and the beautiful capitals of 
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It may reasonably be maintained that the traveler who visits Italy in 
the expectation of finding the ancient Romans faithfully represented in 
the lineage of the present generation, will be speedily disenchanted. 
Powerful causes resulting in the repression of higher development, com- 
bined with a native indolence, aptly expressed in the characteristic dolce 
far niente of the peninsula, 
have gone far to obliterate the 
virile type which once founded 
a colossal empire, compassed 
the known world with its con- 
quests, and left to posterity an 
example of patriotism and 
civic virtue—and an art and 
literature as well—which have 
served as models for mankind. 
<“We follow our fathers, but 
with lagging steps” (sequimur 
patres, haud passibus wequis), 
is Italy’s own poet sadly con- 
fesses of the degeneracy which 
eyen at the beginning of our 
era was apparent. 

It must not be supposed, 
however, that, with the fore- 
going admission in deference 
to truth, the actual status of 
the Italian nation is wanting 
in progressive thought and 
action. Guided by the coun- 
sels of liberal statesmen, par- 
liamentary reforms of moment 
to the national welfare have 
been achieved; public educa- 
tion and charitable enterprises 
have been sedulously encour- 
aged, and the freedom and 
unity of the state secured by 
royal decree as well as by legis- 
lative enactment. The army 
and navy, moreover, have been 
placed upon a more available 
footing, although the burdens 
of taxation have thereby been 
greatly increased, and the im- 
perial budget deficit assumed 
unfavorable proportions. 

The physical and geographical features of the country are such that 
well-nigh every climate is embraced within its limits. In the northern 
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the north, were reared those masters of painting 
whose genius is without a rival. In this region 
of Italy, too, in Milan, Florence, Venice, and 
many a town of less repute, the music of Italy 
has attained its highest culture and most signal 

Yet the love of art may be said to be inherent in the Italian 
race; nor could the early Greek colonization produce other result. The 
almost unceasing broils and petty ambitions, and the antagonisms 
between state and church, or between signorial dignity and pontifical 
edicts, which have distressed the country, are evident in traces of popular 
unions and secret organizations—adopted also by clerical orders, as in the 
Tuscan Brothers of Misericordia—many of which exist, in a moribund 
state, at the present day. 

The southern provinces, particularly the Neapolitan and Sicilian re- 
gions, have always been noted for their ardent love of liberty: not always 
tempered by reason, it is true, but of 
incalculable benefit to the ultimate 
unification of Italy. Multitudes of 
lazzaroni swarm in the larger cities, as 
in Naples and Syracuse, and the aspect 
of the people is far from enconraging; 
yet in times of trial this forbidding 
populace has more than once proved 
an effective bulwark against alien % 
aggression, and from their ranks Gari- @ 
baldi and Mazzini drew many of their 
most loyal followers. ? 

Some indication of the proverbial 
indolence attributed to the Italian 
character is found in the national 
game of mora, in which the players are 
simply required to call out instantly 
the number of fingers displayed by the 
adversary as he rapidly extends them 
to match or complete a certain num- 
ber. It is impossible to imagine a 
pastime requiring less exercise of brain 
and muscle. Yet this may be termed 
the national sport, being found wher- 
ever the peasantry congregate; and in 
the heat of this childish contest pas- 
sions are often aroused which only a 
sanguinary issue can allay. A game 
almost as universal is la boccia, or 
bowls, frequent at wayside taverns and 
in suburban gardens during the long 
Sunday afternoons, when the Italian 
populace, like their Latin brethren in 
France and Spain, seek rest in happy 
recreation. Most diversions, however, 
are of a festive, holiday nature, the buoyancy and insouciance of the 
national life culminating in the gay carnival revels, enthusiastically 
celebrated throughout the land, especially in Rome, Venice, and Naples. 
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To the steadfast loyalty of the House of Savoy the present kingdom | whose centuries of glory survive in innumerable monuments, whose gigan- | 
of Italy largely owes its origin and stability. he Island of Sardinia | tic cathedral draws to its marvelous aisles pilgrims of all creeds and races 


was the cradle 
of the mon- 
archy, which 
speedily ab- 
sorbed the 
duchies of the 
mainland and 
the principal- 
ity of Pied- 
mont, known 
as the Sardin- 
ian States. 


to witness this crown of architectural genius and see in its splendid dome 
the work of the great Angelo and the flower of the Italian Renaissance. 

Northward lies Florence, traversed by the River Arno and set in an am- 
phitheater of lovely hills. Here lived and wrought many of those Italian 
masters who have left in palaces and galleries the enduring records of 
their achievement, and whose fame has made their country preéminent 
among nations in the realm of art. The campanile of the Duomo, or 
principal cathedral, affords a fine panorama of the city and its environs; 
in the Uffizi and the gallery of the Pitti Palace are compositions by 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, Correegio, Guido, and other masters: 
the Cathedral of Santa Croce contains the dust of Buonarroti, Galileo, 
Machiavelli, and Alfieri, and in every quarter of the city exquisite gar- 


Theisland in- | dens embellish the chief palaces and a lavish use of ornament adorns the 
habitants are public buildings, all contributing to render Florence beautiful beyond 
a hardy race, | other Tuscan, if not Italian, cities. 
of medium Venice, rising from her hundred isles, is unique among European 
height and | capitals in that there are in place of streets innumerable canals—the 
dark com- only available thoroughfares. Here, too. art has reigned for centuries 
plexion, gen- = — 
erally indo- = = 
lent, yet 
possessing 
many amiable 
traits, being 
of a lively dis- 
position, hos- 
pitable, and 
strongintheir 
family attach- 
ments—the 
latter feature 
connected 
with the seri- 
ous blot in 
atheir charac- 
ter, the ven- 
detta, accord- 
ing to which, 
as in Corsica, 
an imputa- 
tioit Upon name or honor must be effaced in blood. Fortunately this 
barbarous custom is becoming obsolete. Interesting types of peasantry are 
found in the neighborhood of Cagliari (Pirri), Oristano, and Sassari, but 
as a rule the inhabitants are ignorant and inactive; and although excel- 
lent crops are produced here and there, the numerous miasmatic regions ** Lotteries,” authorized and indeed supervised by the government, as 
render the soil and climate unfavorable to agriculture. in Spain, prove an irresistible attraction to the Italians, all classes of 
Far different is the northern shore of Italy, once included in the king- society being infected with the mania for gambling; and it may be said 
dom of Sardinia. This is the famous Riviera, a narrow strip bordering | that, whatever be the moral aspect of the institution, these enterprises 
the Gulf of Genoa, extending from Nice to Spezzia, which, with the | are at least free from fraud. 
background of picturesque mountain-heights and a marine view of une- Altogether, the Italian people, effusive and ardent in their love of lib- 
qualed loveliness, forms a succession of landscapes of surpassing charm, | erty, gracious in their hospitality, artistic above all in their tastes and 
shared, even in this land of beauty, only by the Bay of Naples. habits of life, present an attractive picture to the unprejudiced observer. 
In this neighborhood lies the diminutive principality of Monaco, oceu- | To forecast the results of policies such as the participation in the recent 
pying a few square miles, possessing, in brief, the most perfect climate triple alliance, for instance, is extremely hazardous; nor is it at all clear 
in Western Europe (celebrated by the Latin poet Lucan), a patron saint | how far the present restrictions upon the papal authority will endure. 
(Devout), and, in its gaming-tables, facilities for more human misery than | Yet Italy is advancing by degrees—eppur si muove—and much may be 
can elsewhere be found upon the continent. It is fortunate that since | expected of the government and people in the way of political and educa- 
the closing of gambling-places in Germany in 1872, especially at Baden- | tional progress. 
Baden, Monte Carlo, the famous resort of Monaco, remains the only It is strange indeed that among the vine-clad hills on the eastern 
licensed spot of corruption in Europe. slope of the Apennines, where the soft influences of nature and climate 
It is difficult to speak briefly of Italian cities—many of them crowded invited only languid repose, there should have arisen centuries ago a 
with historical and artistic associations. <“ All roads lead to Rome,” | diminutive state sprung from an exceptionally vigorous and aggressive 
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supreme, and everywhere the visitor discerns some shape of beauty to 
delight the eye and imagination. 
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desire for freedom. This singular community, 
the Republic of San Marino, comprising 8,000 
inhabitants, occupying an area of scarcely thirty 
square miles, throughout the most turbulent 
periods of Italian history has happily escaped 
the covetousness of kings and emperors or 
bravely defied their encroachments. Issuing 
triumphant from the petty feuds and intrigues 
accompanying the medieval wars of the king- 
dom, in 1740 the democratic form of the gov- 
ernment was securely guaranteed against further 
assault. 

Malta, although subject to England, may 
properly be mentioned here as a neighbor to 
Italy. The chief port, Valetta, is of interest to 
travelers, and the people, although uncomfort- 
ably crowded and ayerse to British rule, show 
traces of enlightenment. The strategic impor- 
tance of the island is manifest. ; 


HARBOR OF VALETTA, MALTA, 


GREECE The geographical divisions of Greece include the Northern 

44+ Provinces, Peloponnesus, the islands of the Aigean and 
Tonian seas, and the larger part of Thessaly. The country is exceedingly 
rugged, and the coast-line, being broken by numerous gulfs and inlets, is 
of great extent. ‘The mountainous regions, containing summits varying 
from 3,000 feet to 8,000 feet in height, are of considerable length, and 
the valleys are well watered, though comparatively unproductive. 

The ancient history of Greece is involved in obscurity, notwithstand- 
ing the profound researches of scholars and the remarkable erudition 
brought to the question of its origin and early development. The prim- 
itive inhabitants, classed under the common name of Pelasgi, appear to 
haye been expelled by a people from the east, the Hellenes of historians, the 
date of their incursion being placed at 1384 B. C. Until the period of the 


Trojan War, two centuries later, we discover no record of this ‘‘ Heroic 
Age.” 


Only in the Homeric poems commemorating the siege of Troy do 
: — we find the mythical 
: character of these ori- 
ental invaders more 
clearly portrayed. 
Several centuries later 
~ Greece assumes im- 
portance as a collection 
of independent states, 
in all of which, save 
Sparta, a republican 
form of government 
was established. 
: To the American 
who peruses thought- 
fully the masterly 
papers included in 
the “‘Federalist,” 
“especially those of 
Hamilton, the period 
which ensued, 490-336 
B. C., is of peculiar in- 
terest, the arguments 
respecting the dangers 
© no less than the advan- 
tages of democracy 
~being frequently 
drawn from this bril- 
liant and instructive 
epoch of Grecian his- 
tory. Preyed upon by 
internal dissensions, 
the republics were soon 
plunged in almost in- 
cessant warfare, until 
the Persian inyasion 
compelled them to 
inite against the com- 
mon enemy. The 
courage and patriotism 
= beginning with Mara- 
== thon and ending with 
the complete repulsion 
of the Persian armies 
secured to Greece the freedom and repose which for a brief century or 
so was attended by the richest development of art and literature the 
world has seen—the age of Pericles, the patron of all that has inspired 
mankind to view with admiration the Greek attainment in letters, 
oratory, sculpture, and architecture. Athens, of all Greek cities, became 
the pride and glory of the land; and to her fostering care of the arts was 
due their supremacy at this remarkable period, while the highest achieve- 
ments in political, intellectual, and social life were reflected in her 
splendid civilization. 


GRECIAN TYPE. 


The league formed against a foreign foe, however, was to dissolve 
amid the luxurious ease engendered by victory; and the process of 
degeneracy, once begun, advanced by imperceptible stages, yet with fatal 
celerity. ‘The Peloponnesian War and the Spartan and Theban ascend- 
encies revealed anew the weakness which threatened the state. A tend- 
ency to disintegration was followed by open rivalries between the states 
and unscrupulous meeus of individual aggrandizement, even so far as an 
appeal to foreign aid. Meanwhile, upon the outskirts of the country, 
Philip of Macedon was maturing plans for the destruction of Hellenic 
nationality, and a brief interval only elapsed ere his son Alexander had 
possessed himself of the distracted land, maintaining sway till the Roman 
conquest, 146 B. CG. The spirit of independence which had animated the 
people was at last hopelessly broken, and they were ready to be handed 
over from master to 
master without the ; 
semblance of a strug- 
gle. Succeeding the 
Roman subjugation, 
Venetians and Turks 
fought for possession 
of the country, and 
in 1718 the highest 
honor Greece could 
claim was that of 
being a Turkish proy- 
ince. 

With the year 1821, 
when, through Otto- 
man misrule, the con- 
dition of Greece had 
reached its lowest 
limit of degradation, 
came the regener- 
ating spirit of inde- 
pendence which, 
encouraged by Euro- 
pean powers, resulted 
in the formation of 
the present kingdom. 

In recent years 
much light has been 
thrown upon the 
earlier history of 
Greece by the inde- 
fatigable labors of the 
archeologist Dr. 
Heinrich Schlie- 
mann, whose re- 
searches among the 
sites of the most - 
memorable events of 
the Homeric Epics 
have revealed ruins of 
an ancient city at 
Hessarlik, plausibly 
claimed as ancient 
Troy, besides innu- 
merable evidences of 
a civilization coyer- 
ing neolithic and 
bronze periods; while, as the excavations reached a still greater depth, 
traces of still earlier settlements indicated an epoch marked by higher 
culture and a knowledge of the arts closely analogous to recognized mon- 
uments of Grecian antiquity. At Mycene, Tiryns, and other points Dr. 
Schliemann’s investigations have proved equally interesting, disputed 
details of history being elucidated by many revelations made within the 
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area of his explorations. It must be borne in mind in this connection 
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that many of the most important discoveries of archx- 
ological moment in the annals of Greece and Italy have 
occurred within a comparatively modern period. ; 

The population of Greece remains largely Hellenic, 
and the common language, Romaic, resembles the 
ancient tongue. The manners and customs of the 
people are readily traceable to those of their distin- 
guished ancestry, modified only by centuries of bondage 
which has left its deplorable impress upon the character 
of the race. Among foreign elements the Albanians 
form the larger and more important portion, being in 
courage equal to the Greeks and in many traits their 
superiors—as, for example, in open-heartedness and 
candor as opposed to the Greek cunning and d uplicity. 
In their haughty disdain of women they are far below the 
civilization of those who made Minerva the tutelary god- 
dess of Athens, and throughout later generations have 
been characterized by that deference to the sex which is 
of itself a criterion of moral and intellectual advance- 
ment. The single instance of heroism displayed by 
Greek women during the siege of Missolonghi in 1826 
justifies the position accorded to them at the present day, 

It is impossible here to dwell upon the wonders of 
Grecian art, which, whether in sculpture or architect- 
ural design, seemed almost to exhaust the expression 
of the noble and beautiful. Among the countless mon- 
uments, whose ruins even reveal the exquisite grace and 
symmetry of the original creation, mention should be 
made of the Acropolis of Athens, the citadel dedicated 
to Pallas Athene, which, in dismantled loveliness, stands 
without a rival in classic architecture. It was a peculi- 
arity of the Greek mind that it loved beauty in art or 
nature for its own sake, the esthetic faculty of the 
imagination being cultivated through association with 
the purest models in the drama and in lyric poetry— 
inspired by a pastoral simplicity of life and a refined 
sensibility to natural impressions. If in later times 
Alexandria became the fountain-head of intellectual life, 
during the period of artistic preéminence Attica and its 
neighborhood were the source of the highest ideals and 
the most perfect performance. In a sense, indeed, it 
may be asserted that modern Greece lives in the grandeur 
and supremacy of the past. 


THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS. 


: : i EAC : y appear scattered over certain 
a clear understanding of the political status affecting the Danubian extensive tracts of Asia, composed of several tribes, among which the 
principalities and the smaller divisions of territory once embraced in the Osmanlis are regarded the precursors of the present stock. Mongols and 
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Ottoman Empire is essential to an intelligent study of oriental geography. Byzantine Greek enemies were overthrown, and, journeying westward, 
In accordance with the stipulations embodied in the treaty of Berlin, | the victorious Orkhan was soon master of Asia Minor, assuming the title 
1878, guaranteed by the powers, Turkey waived all claim to suzerainty | of Padishah and naming the gate of his palace the « High and Sublime 
over Bulgaria, Eastern Roumelia, and Thessaly; Roumania, Servia, and | Porte.” In 1453 Mohammed IT. took Constantinople, and later Selim I. 
Montenegro acquired their independence; while Bosnia and Herzegovina conquered Hgypt, Syria, and Palestine, securing Mecca, thereby enlarg- 
ere ee ne Serna etton of ee and the island of ing and consolidating the empire, which under his son, Soliman the 
Uyprus was ceded to England. 1ere remain, then, of Turkish domin- | Maonjfie , attained — 
oe in Europe little more than 60,000 square miles, comprising the eee 
provinces of Albania, | Thencame the period 
Monastir, and Salonika, | of decadence, accom- 
the latter containing panied by Russian 
within its limits the seat aggressions, resulting 
of Ottoman government, | in the status of suf- 
Constantinople—a cir- | ferance, in w hich 
cumstance which, bring- | to-day Turkey may 
ing European Turkeyinto | be said to exist rather 
more immediate relation | bythe resultant forces 
with continental interests, | of European jeal- 
renders this portion of the | ousies and mutual 
empire by far the most | toleration th an by 
important. inherent power. The 

The complicated system | chronic desire of Rus- 
of mountain chains and | sia for the possession 
rivers, which marks the | of Constantinople re- 
physical nature of the | ceived a severe check 
country, results in great | in the Crimean war, 
productivity of the soil. | but the efforts of 
For the cultivation of foreign powers to 
ordinary cerealsno part of | bolster up the mori- 
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the world is more admira- | bund em pire have 
bly adapted, although the | been counterbalanced 
actual tillage bears aslight | by a series of disas- 
eae Greys proportion to the capaci- | trous reigns, the final 


; ties of the land. The result of which itisnot 
truth is, the Ottoman Empire is, as it has been for centuries, oppressed | infpossible to foresee. 
with the burden of political intrigue, corruption, and misgovernment, The various elements of Turkish population present none of the kin- 
which allows small scope for the material development of the land, and | dred features contributing to form a national character The Osmanli 

ag * 0 2 ati € ineffaces di rpresse i Turks F j Dite a] ¢ } ie 3 ee 
has brought upon the nation an ineffaceable odium, expressed in Turks, the dominant race, seldom engage In agriculture, although pro- 


Gortchakoff’s appellation of the sultan, “the sick man of the Kast,” and | prietors of the greater part of the soil, preferring to fill the civil and 
harems from other races, they form 
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the withering contempt of another statesman, ‘‘the unspeakable Turk.” military offices, Replenishing their 
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at present a heterogeneous mixture with little of the ancient stock in its 
composition, the masses, however, being still distinguished by fanaticism, 
ferocity, and Asiatic indolence, as wellas by good nature, frankness, and 
hospitality. From the temperance of the Turk, it should be said, the 
Christian world might well derive a salutary lesson: the highest enjoy- 
ment of effeminacy being limited to baths and coffee-rooms, with the 
accessories of moderate opium and tobacco. Although of phlegmatic 
temperament, they are ardent and demonstrative in their love of chil- 
dren, and the domestic affections are strikingly portrayed in their touch- 
ing regard for the dead and the care bestowed upon their resting-places. 

In view of the prevailing effeminacy of civil life, the valor of the 
Turkish soldiery is remarkable. This was strikingly displayed during 
the Russo-Turkish war of 1876, especially at the siege of Plevna, where 
the Russian forces threw themselves ineffectnally upon the sultan’s bat- 
talions. Doubtless this obstinate courage, amounting to temerity, is 
largely due to Moslem fanaticism and the fatalistic reliance upon the 
Supreme Being which characterize that faith. Allied to this is the 
adventurous daring of the Albanians, and a natural hardihood derived 
from their mountain residence, and the hazardous yet frequent occupa- 
tion of highway robbery, shared by their Hellenic neighbors and the 
brigands of Italy. 
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MOSQUE OF ST. SOPHIA, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


The city of Constantinople is among the most stately and interesting 
of Continental capitals. The streets swarm with representatives of all 
nations, and here the oriental languor and luxury pervade all classes of 
the people. Of the many public and private edifices, the palace of the 
sultan and the Mosque of Saint Sophia are the most imposing. The 
latter is the oldest Christian church in existence, haying been converted 
into a mosque only about the middle of the sixteenth century. Its interior 
is very beautiful, being richly ornamented with mosaics and arabesques of 
exquisite design together with varied Mohammedan devices. It seems a 
trivial fact to add that this magnificent city is the paradise of dogs, 
which, as public scavengers, are here protected by the 
community, their litters being never destroyed. By an 
invidious and by no means complimentary distinction 
Christians are denied the shelter accorded to these 
unsightly brutes. 

The Dardanelles, or ancient Hellespont, the narrow 
channel connecting the Sea of Marmora with the Gre- 
cian Archipelago, is of great importance politically, 
being strongly fortified both on the European and 
Asiatic shores. ‘The strait is but a mile in width and 
the current is extremely rapid. From a point near 
Abydos, Leander, of poetic fame, is said to have crossed 
to visit Hero—a swimming feat repeated in modern 
times by Lord Byron. Here also occurred the mem- 
orable passages of Xerxes and Alexander, during their 
invasions of Greece and Persia. The spot is of imme- 
diate and absorbing interest in its relation to the 
possibility of a Russian fleet emerging from the Black 
Sea, and has been the subject of frequent protocols and 
diplomatic consideration. ; 

By decree proclaimed at Bucharest, in 1861, the 
principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia were united 
in the kingdom of Roumania. In 1877 the people 
declared independence from Turkey—an act sanctioned 
by the Congress of Berlin, in 1878. The form of gov- 
ernment is liberal, all persons of age paying taxes 
enjoying the electoral franchise. The language of the 
country isa Latin dialect, mingled with a Slavonic ele- 


ment, and was introduced by the Roman colonists in the time of the 
emperor Trajan. The inhabitants, though composed of many nationali- 
ties, are more or less homogeneous. Of the total population of Roumania 
70 per cent are employed in agriculture. The vine is extensively culti- 
vated; afew unimportant industries supply a meager revenue, and the 
navigation of the Danube, under certain restrictions, aids in the pros- 
perity of the country. The natives are a lively, intelligent, and hospi- 
table people, but, being easily impressed, are difficult to rule. The 
women are remarkably handsome; yet society is not advanced, the pro- 
vision for public education being wholly inadequate. Bucharest, the 
capital, is a poorly regulated town, scarcely meriting the Roumanian 
title, “City of Pleasure.” The reign of Prince Charles, however, has 
been accompanied by a luxury and ostentation rather in keeping with 
Western tastes, the higher classes affecting the manners and gay life of 
the French capital. ; 

The kingdom of Servia is about the size of Switzerland, and occupies 
the region between the Western Balkans and the Illyrian Mountains. 
The struggle to throw off the Turkish yoke lasted from 1515 to 1829, the 
independence of the nation forming an article of the treaty of Berlin. 
Scenes of violence and bloodshed have attended the accession of reigning 
sovereigns, and there is little in the character of the people to engage the 
interest of the civilized world. Agriculture and manual labor being dis- 
tasteful to the masses, it follows that barely one-sixth of the productive 
soil is under cultivation. ‘The exports consist mainly of swine, immense 
herds of which roam the forests covering the mountainous region. Cot- 
ton and flax are spun by hand and woyen in domestic looms; the mineral 
resources of the kingdom have never been properly developed, and 
only recently have even tolerable means of transport been established. 
The capital, Belgrade, the only town of importance, was long the object 
of desire and contention on the part of Turks and Austrians. 

By the treaty of Berlin, in 1878, Bulgaria was created a principality, 
owing suzerainty to the Sublime Porte. In 1886 Eastern Roumelia 
was included, subject to the conditions established by the aforesaid con- 
gress. The Bulgarians are a mixed race, indolent, and barely beginning 
to progress under the influences of ciyilization. The land is capable of 
growing large quantities of wheat and maize, besides being suitable for 
extensive pasturage. The character of the people, however, makes devel- 
opment of natural resources exceedingly slow. Sophia, the capital, con- 
tains about 30,000 inhabitants, and there are several minor communities. 

The Roumelians are of gentler character, more given to agriculture 
and specially devoted to cultivating the rose fields of the Balkan base, 
from the produce of which the famous ‘‘attar” is made. Philippopolis, 
founded by Philip of Macedon, is a flourishing town; Burgas, on the 
Black Sea, being the principal Roumelian port. The autonomy of the 
country is somewhat more limited than that of Bulgaria. 

Montenegro, using the Venetian title, was the first portion of the 
Balkans to acquire independence of Turkish rule. Although accessions 
were gained through the Berlin treaty, the population of the entire 
country numbers scarcely one-quarter of a million. Like Bulgaria, the 
principality is subject to conditions of freedom imposed by the powers. 
The people are semi-barbarous, extremely warlike, and influenced at 
times by ungovernable passions. The government resides in the com- 
paratively unlimited will of the reigning prince, who inhabits the only 
sightly structure of the small capital, Cettinjé. As a remuneration for 
services rendered during the Crimean war, the Russian government con- 
tributes the sum of 48,000 rubles annually to the national treasury. The 
general condition of the country is best defined by negation—there are 
no banks; no official returns of revenue and expenditure; there exists no 
standing army, though all men capable of bearing arms are soldiers; 
there is no poor-relief and no judicial statistics, crime being rare; finally, 
there is no commerce, and barely sufficient agriculture to support life. 
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R i S SIA A succinct idea of the extent of Russia’s domain may 

* be gathered from the statement that her aggregate pos- 
sessions comprise one-seventh of the land surface of the globe, the total 
population being estimated at 124,000,000 inhabitants. This vast empire 
includes the grand divisions European Russia, Poland, Finland, Can- 
casus, Central Asia, and Siberia, all subject to the absolute will of the 
reigning monarch, the only organic limits to whose authority relate to 
the succession—hereditary, with preference to the male line—and the 
faith of the royal family, which must be that of the orthodox Greek 
Church. A form of govegnment so closely resembling an absolute des- 
potism is an anomaly among the civilized nations of the world; and it is 
with a view to extort from the czar the privileges of a written constitu- 
tion or the unwritten law of a limited monarchy that the secret power of 
nihilism has assumed organization and force. Such a spirit of revolu- 
tion, though far more temperate in its methods, wrung from King John 
of England the inestimable benefits of Magna Charta; and wherever the 
rights of the people have been abrogated by monarchical authority, the 
reaction of popular sentiment, expressed either through legislative action 
or open revolt, has generally proved favorable to enlarged liberties and 
promotion of the public weal. 

Previous to the middle of the ninth century the annals of Russia are 
largely traditional. At that time the Baltic freebooter, Rurik, acquired 
the country about Novgorod, repelling the barbarous tribes who had hith- 
erto possessed the land. Somewhat more than a century later Vladimir 
the Great, embracing Christianity, assumed the title of grand duke— 
afterward replaced by that of ezar—and with his reign commenced a 
remarkably prosperous era. His death, however, was the signal for 
internal feuds, resulting in the subjection of the country to the sway of 
Tartar khans and two centuries and a half of humiliating bondage. 
Novgorod alone, during this disastrous period, retained its republican 
independence, attaining signal importance by its extensive commerce, its 
prestige being illustrated’ by the Russian proverb, ‘* Who can gainsay the 
gods and the great Novgorod?” ‘To this day the annual fairs for which 
the city is noted perpetuate its mercantile wealth. 

The victories of Ivan, near the close of the fifteenth century, ended 
the Tartar domination. This able monarch added to the national terri- 
tory, defeating the Poles and Lithuanians and capturing Novgorod and 
its enormous treasure. Despotic in internal affairs, his splendid exploits 
in behalf of the nation entitle him to be regarded as the founder of the 
Russian Empire. With the opening of the seventeenth century begins 
the rule of the Romanoff dynasty and the further aggrandizement of 
national domain. Peter the Great followed—a man of extraordinary 
genius and power, under whose control the discordant elements of 
national life were molded to the will of the sovereign; conquests of great 
importance consolidated the realm and widened its influence among 
nations, and the founding of the city of St. Petersburg gave to Russia a 
western seaport as well as a stately capital. Scarcely less brilliant in its 
military record was the epoch which ensued, conspicuous in its annals 
being the intriguing yet astute Catherine II. Wars and disaster became 
frequent, entanglements with foreign nations crippled the national 
resources, while each succeeding monarch sought to extend his dominions 
at every cost—a hereditary policy never abandoned, and which the reverses 
of the Crimea and the Russo-Turkish conflict have been powerless to 
subdue. One noble act, the emancipation of the serfs, in 1861, belongs 
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to the later Russian epoch. It is a sad commentary upon the fanaticism 
of regicides that the wise and gentle Alexander II. should haye been their 
victim. ; fe 

The Russian population is heterogeneous alike in character and origin, 
The preponderating element is Aryan, of which 81 per cent is Slay. 
Forty languages 
or dialects are 
spoken in the 
country, French 
being chosen as 
the medium of 
court and diplo- 
matic relations. 

It is scarcely pos- 
sibletoimaginea 
more rigid classi- 
fication of society 
than that which 
marks the dis- 
tinctions between 
the established 
grades of Russian 
population, for 
the perpetuity of / 
which elaborate 
laws _ provide. 
The chief divis- 
ions comprise, in & 
order of preced- 
ence, the clergy, 
nobility, mer- 
chants, and peas- | 
ants—moujiks. 
Each of these is 
governed by 
stringent condi- 
tions—the clergy 
being divided > 
into regular and 
secular; the no- 
bility classified according to birth, or civil and military service, the rank 
extending to the lowest army grade; the merchants or burghers forming 
separate guilds, and the peasantry, subject to the most rigorous surveil- 
lance, and, notwithstanding the provision for freeholders accomplished 
by the late Alexander’s emancipation act, little raised above the lot of 
serfs, the results of enfranchisement having been far from satisfactory in 
their economical aspect, while unquestionably mitigating the severity of 
a terrible bondage. 

The ethnographical division of the people, generally speaking, may 
be said to include two great branches, the Caucasian and the Mongolian. 
The former is represented by the Slavs, Germans, Finns, Greeks, and 
Jews; the latter by the Tartars and Kalmucks, occupying the south- 
east steppes, but having lost many of their distinctive features through 
intermarriage with Caucasian varieties. A subdivision of the Slavic popu- 
lation embraces Russians, Poles, Lithuanians, 
Lettes, etc., of which the Russians proper— 
Great, Little, and White—constitute the body 
of the people, or about 40,000,000. : 

Notwithstanding the absolutism of the gov- 
ernment, religious toleration in Russia exists in 
a marked degree. The state church naturally 
predominates, and is characterized by impos- 
ing ceremonials and stated feasts, in which the 
czar and the higher nobility participate. The 
monasteries are immensely wealthy, occupying 
nearly 3,000 square miles of land, and possess- 
ing an annual revenue of 9,000,000 rubles. 
The archimandrite, or abbot, is an august per- 
sonage of great importance in the management 
of ecclesiastical affairs, and wielding almost 
exclusive control over the laity committed to 
his care. The recent persecution of Jews in 
Russia, of which the great Hebrew bankers of 
Europe have taken significant cognizance in 
monetary reprisals, arose not so much from 
aversion to their religious faith as from econom- 
ical causes—like the treatment of prisoners in 
Siberia, concerning which much has been gaid 
and written of late, it is difficult to form a cor- 
rect opinion from the data, often prejudiced or 
insufficient, relating to the subject. Yet the 
story of Siberia has been too often related by 
eye-witnesses not to leaye an enormous balance 
of cruelty and injustice righteously laid to the 
government’s account. Exaggerated and dis- 
colored statements aside, this systematic scorn 
of an equitable administration of justice is 
sufficient ‘to stamp Russia not only as the most 
despotic, but most barbarous, of civilized nations. 
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A sketch of Russia should include the dark chapter of its history, 
recording the dismemberment and final absorption of Poland. First 
raised to the rank . 
of a kingdom by 
the Emperor of 
Germany in 1025, 
this unhappy 
country encount- 
ered its primary 
disaster in the 
futile policy 
which impaired 
the unity of the 
kingdom by royal 
division of its 
territory among 
several heirs. In- 
ternal dissensions 
further embar- 
rassed the realm 
until in 1308 the 
discordant ele- 
ments were fused, 
through the ad- 
dress of a mon- 
arch whose merits 
were eclipsed only 
by those of his son 
Casimir. Later, 
a desire to inaug- 
urate a new line of 
succession in the 
personof Hedwig, 
daughter of Louis 
of Hungary, led 
to the propitia- 
tory, yet fatal, 
measure of invest- 
ing the nobility 
with powers well- 
nigh coequal with 
sovereign prerog- 
atives. Upon the 
extinction of the 
dynasty thus 
founded, the gen- 
try, relying upon 
the privileges 
improvidently ac- 
corded to them, assembled, with a host of armed followers, in Warsaw, 
and forcibly compelled the candidate to the throne to sign the constitu- 
tion, pacta conventa, an instrument skillfully devised to confirm the 
pretensions of the privileged class. Not only was the crown elective 
by them, but no law could be enacted in the parliament of nobles if 
one single member exercised his right of veto against it. 

From this moment the fate of Poland was seal led. The most brilliant 
sovereign who ascended the throne under the vicious system now firmly 
established was John Sobieski, whose timely aid saved Vienna from fall- 
ing into the hands of the Turks, in 1683, rendering an 
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Among the many Russian types, none is more marked than the 
Cossack. This formidable horseman has been known for centuries as a 
light-armed trooper whose wonderful quickness of ear, agility, and intel- 
ligenc -e have combined to render him a redoubtable enemy in the field. 
The first Napoleon experienced his skill and prowess during the fatal 
retreat from Moscow, and as frontier guardsmen the service of Cossack 
cavalry is invaluable to the empire. 

Finland is remarkable physically in being more abundantly sup- 
plied with water than any other country in the world, its lakes oceupy- 
ing about 12 per cent and its marshes 20 per cent of the total area. 
The ¢ ountry was probably settled near the close of the seventh century; 
and previous to the introduction of Christianity, about 1150, there is 
little worth noting in its history, the people being pagans, whose only 
religion was a mythologic al deification of nature. During the twelfth 
century the warlike and restless character of the nation became manifest 
in frequent incursions into Sweden, finally repressed only by force of 
arms and the formal incorporation of the country in the Swedish king- 
dom. The struggles for possession against Russian and Danish cupidity 
gradually led to the crisis in which Peter the Great accomplished the 
absorption of Finland in the Russian Empire, notwithstanding the heroic 
resistance of Gustavus Adolphus and Charles XII. The Finns have 
always been noted for agric ae pursuits, the country being regarded 
by Sweden its most important granary. Prominent among the resources 
ot the land are its valuable quarries, especially of granite, one monolith 
from the latter, 12 feet in diameter and 84 feet long, forming the obelisk 
erected in memory of Alexander I. at St. Petersburg. 

The Russian people in their highest development exhibit the qualities 
of a gifted race. In almost every department of the arts and sciences 
they have risen to distinction—in literature, music, painting, sculpture, 
astronomy, and chemistry, and in industries requiring rare technical 
knowledge, such as the working of gold and silver. The wealth and 
luxury of the upper classes tend to encourage esthetic talent, and through 
the patronage of the nobility the guild of artisans has acquired respect 
and importance. 

Of the many important cities of the empire, St. Petersburg, the 
capital, founded by Peter the Great in the eighteenth century, is by far 
the most notable. The see plan of this brilliant me tropolis, the 
extensive promenades which line the Neva, the splendor of its Winter 
Palace and other edifices of public interest, and the animation of its fash- 
ionable thoroughfares form an engaging picture of the brighter side of 
imperial life and manners. History shows that the shadows of the scene 
—the corruption of court circles and the under-current of popular dis- 
content, expressed in inebriated despair, nihilism, and murder—are 
dismal enough. 

Moscow, the ancient capital of the realm, is remarkable for its mon- 
uments of antiquity, especially the Kremlin, or citadel, a vast inclosure 
containing, among other objects of note, the Cathedral of the Archangel 
Michael, ‘where lie the remains of the early czars; the Church of the 
Annunciation, the floor of which is paved with jaspers, agates, and 
carnelians; the gilded tower of Ivan Veliki; the Czar Kolokol, ‘‘king of 
bells,” the largest bell in the world, besides several palaces, and an arsenal 
surrounded by the magnificent trophy of 850 cannon taken from the 
Frénch. 

Who can forecast the development of Russia? With a total war-foot- 
ing of more than two and one-half million troops, an irresponsible 
monarch, a discontented populace, and the dogma of hereditary aggres- 
sion as a ruling motive of imperial action, dare we augur peace ? 


inestimable service to Christian civilization; yet even 


before his accession schemes of dismemberment were 


rife, and the enemies of the realm ayailed themselves 


of the opportunities offered to them by the anarchy 


which ensued with each new election. 


The first partition took place in 1772, depriving 


Poland of one-third of her territory, which was 


divided among Russia, Austria, and Prussia. In 
1792 Russia anc Prussia seized additional portions of 


the dismembered empire, and in 1793, after the heroic 


struggle for independence under the leadership of 
Kosciuszko had been crushed, Poland ceased to exist. 


Then followed the despair of the people, lightened 


for a moment by the illusory hope of Bonaparte’s aid, 

the new subjects of the Czar finding a much harder 

master than those that came under the rule of the 
neighboring powers. 

With each struggle for liberty Russia tightened 
her grasp, until the revolution of 1830 resulted in 
the abolishment of some remaining national se 
ileges, putting Russian Poland on the footing of : 
province of the great empire of the North. U nda 
such iron rule the Poles in Russia are chafing to-day, 
the position of their brethren in Germany and, still 
more, in Austria, being, comparatively, anenvii ble one. 

The causes of the decline and ruin of Poland were 
inherent; yet never were the aspirations of a brave, 


though deluded, people more ruthlessly crushed than 


in the su bjugation which blotted from the map of 


Europe the last traces of Polish independence. 
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SWEDEN ss” NORWAY, AND DENMARK, , 2 


treaty of Kiel, 1814, Denmark ceded Norway to the King of Sweden, 
The cession, not being acceptable to the Norwegians, was boldly resisted, 
until the force of Swedish arms and the moral suasion of the foreign 
powers compelled the ratification of the union, formally promulgated 


WORWEGIANS. 


in 1815, with the charter proviso that the separate governments, consti- 
tutions, and legal codes of the two nations should receive due recog- 
nition. 

Thus constituted under one sovereign as a dual monarchy, the only 
one besides Austria-Hungary, Sweden and Norway embrace the entire 
northwestern peninsula of Europe, often termed Scandinavia, bounded 
by the Baltic Sea and the Gulf of Bothnia on the east, and the North 
Sea and Arctic Ocean on the west. The former pos- 


and many industries peculiar to the kingdom, while their colonists, 
especially in the United States, have prospered and added material wealth 
to the land of their adoption. 

The climate of Northern Europe generally, owing to a number of 
meteorological influences, is much milder than that of the corresponding 
latitudes of the Western Hemisphere. This applies very notably to the 
Scandinavian peninsula, particularly to Norway, the tempering influence 
of the Gulf Stream making itself directly felt along the coast. 

In the more southerly portions the enchanting scenery afforded by 
fertile valleys surrounded by snow-capped summits, and the peaceful 
aspect of pastoral life, recall the charm of Switzerland. The grandeur 
of the fiords, especially in Norway, and the gorgeous sunset tints and 
prismatic effects of glacier and iceberg, render a visit to this far region 
strangely impressive. ‘Thousands of tourists, not a few of them Ameri- 
cans, yearly extend their summer trip to the North Cape, the northern- 
most point of the continent, to witness from its summit the grandeur of 
a midnight sun. 

Many other celestial and meteorological phenomena of the far North 
are of surpassing beauty and interest. Here the aurora borealis attains 
a breadth and splendor unknown in southern regions, and here, during 


the inland journeys, the magical effects of mirage present pictures of rein-: 


deer feeding in some remote yalley or near the coast, or on warm, sunny 
days vessels, actually below the horizon, appear floating in mid-air by the 
strong refraction of the atmosphere. 

With the Norsemen is identified a momentous interest to Americans 
in the probable discovery of their country by these brave adventurers as 
early as the beginning of the eleventh century, when Lief, son of Bric, 
it is claimed, landed upon the shores of New England. The history of 
the country prior to and during the Revolution, including the settle- 
ments of Delaware and Pennsylvania, instance the energy of Swedish 
colonial enterprise—a spirit of industry and’ patriotism being prominent 
traits of this desirable immigration. 

In their native country the Scandinavians present a variety of peasant 
types, exhibiting unusual intelligence, so that, it has been authoritatively 
stated, out of a thousand Swedes it would be difficult to find one who can 
not read. ‘The number of schools is very large in proportion to the pop- 
ulation, and in all public institutions and universities education is free. 
In the field of science the nation has taken high rank, and proficiency in 
mechanical arts is remarkable among all classes of people. ‘The titular 
nobility is considerable, and there is in official society a pronounced 
aristocratic element; yet the habits and manners of the general people 
are simple and democratic, the most serious defect in their daily lives 
being an inordinate and widely diffused indulgence in spirituous liquors, 
a failing common, together with its attendant crimes, to the Russian and 
Norwegian peasantry as well. 

Although assimilating closely in many characteristics, there are points 
of difference between the Swedish and Norwegian peoples, sufficiently 
obvious to an attentive student of national life. The latter, for example, 
are to-day, as they have ever been, eminently a sea-faring race, making 
excellent sailors and proving themselves worthy descendants of those who 
under their famous sea-kings equipped powerful fleets and spread the 
terror of their name over all the shores of. northern Europe. The fish- 
eries, especially in the neighborhood of Finmark and off the Lofoden 
Islands, are of great importance, the annual catch of cod reaching nearly 
),000,000, being second only to that of mackerel near the Norwegian 
coast. Extensive shark fisheries, moreover, are carried on in the Arctic 


session of the Island of St. Bartholomew, West Indies, 


terminated, in 1875, by its sale 1o France. 


The earliest records of Scandinavian life are 


shrouded in mystery or embodied in fragmentary 


sagas, a series of epic poems, derived partly from his- 


torical sources, but oftener from legendary folk-lore 


transmitted through many generations. The proba- 


bility is that two great peoples, Swedes and Goths, 


both of Teutonic origin, first inhabited the land, being, 


in part, of the same race whicli participated in the 


disruption of the Roman Empire. The chronicle of 


the exploits performed by the dloughty Vikings is of 


thrilling interest, and connects the epochs of Biorn 


witlr the more authentic history of Eric and Olaf and 
the English missionary Siegfried. 

Early in the fourteenth century a powerful char- 
acter appeared in the person of Margaret II., the 
“Semiramis of the North,” whose reign was marked 
by signal victories of arms and extension of political 
power. A long period of warfare ensued, with the 


usual vicissitudes attending the development of Euro- 
pean nations, the highest successes of Swedish diplo- 


macy and arms being achieved during the remarkable 


career of Gustavus Adolphus, during the first half of 
the seventeenth century. 
Later, Charles XII. revived the military glory of 


his foremost predecessors, although his exceeding 


ambition ended disastrously for the realm. Peace 


came at last, however, and haying been rewarded for 
her assistance in overthrowing the first Napoleon by 
the concession of Norway, the united countries have 
steadily progressed in the arts, sciences, commerce, 
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Ocean, besides the pursuit of walrus and seal, the aggregate profit amount- 
ing to a considerable sum. 

Turning to the Swedes, we perceive a higher intellectual life, a salient 
feature of which is devotion to science, especially botany, in which study 
the nation has taken the highest rank, the system of Linnwus, notwith- 
standing its supersedure by modern classification, having laid the foun- 
dation of true botanical knowledge, its nomenclature being scarcely 
changed since his day and the scene of his labors, the University of 
Upsal, maintaining its fame as a seat of learning. 

The Lapps and Finns are, ethnologically, among the most puzzling 
races of the globe, Caucasian and Mongolian being mingled in their 
features and character. The former inhabit a most forbidding region, 
consisting either of rugged mountains covered with perpetual snow, or 
yast, monotonous tracts of moorland waste. Yet, confined as they are 
almost within the Arctie Circle, they manifest the traits of civilization, 
being intelligent, kind-hearted, and hospitable, though, like the Finnsand 
other northern peoples, they, too, betray a weakness for ardent spirits. 
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It seems impossible that under any conditions human life should 
be supportable in these high latitudes. “Yet at North Cape, situated on 
the precipitous island of Magerée, 71° 11’ N. lat., a few Norwegian and 
Lappish families maintain a forlorn existence. In the half-frozen, boggy 
soil scarcely a product can be cultivated; the sea, however, abounds in 
fish, and amid the surrounding sterility marks of vegetation suddenly 
appear—a few stunted trees, and in the clefts of the precipices forget- 
me-nots and wild geraniums in bloom. 

The Norwegian language, which is sometimes represented as merely 
a Danish dialect, justly claims for itself a more yenerable origin, being 
radically identical with the Icelandic, which still bears to it so close a 
relation that in some parts of Norway the inhabitants find no difficulty 
in reading Icelandic literature. In other districts, subjected to Danish 
or Swedish influences, the language has become so corrupted as to well- 
nigh lose its original character. 

Of the cities of Sweden and Norway, the capitals, Stockholm and 
Christiania, are by far the most important. The former is picturesquely 
situated, presenting an imposing appearance from the Baltic approach. 
Of the principal edifices the royal palace, famous for its architecture, 
library, and artistic collections, is preéminent. Christiania stands at 
the head of a noble fiord, and enjoys one of the finest northern climates 
in Europe. 

An agitation in favor of republicanism by the champions of Norwe- 
gian liberty, prominent among whom was Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, encount- 
ered a reaction on the part of Swedish Monarchists and Conservatives, 
and resulted, in 1884, in a practical defeat of the Radical programme. 
The vigorous discussion which arose in 1891 in the Norwegian Storth- 
ing, or Parliament, upon a Liberal proposition demanding for the 
country greater independence in diplomatic relations, was largely the 
outcome of that earlier movement. The resolution was stoutly opposed 
by the government, but was carried by a narrow majority through a 
coalition of Moderate Liberals and Radicals. The ground of complaint 
is serious, so far as it affects Norway, nearly all consular and diplomatic 
agents of the kingdom being appointed at present with undue preference 
to Swedish interests, foreign intercourse, moreover, being conducted 
through the Swedish Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

In conclusion it may be confidently asserted that the Scandinavians 
have steadily grown in the estimation of nations, and to travelers have 
become interesting objects of study. Kindly, intelligent, and engaging 
as they are, with simple yet lively manners and an exquisite sense of 
the beautiful in nature, art, and music, the visitor in their tasteful homes 
experiences an unexpected admiration and genuine regard. 

The Kingdom of Denmark comprises the Peninsula of Jutland and an 
extensive archipelago, including two principal groups in the vicinity of 


Zealand and Funen—the largest and most important islands. Besides 
these possessions there are subject to Danish rule the Farve Islands, 
Greenland, Iceland, and several members of the West Indian archi- 
pelago, notable among them being St. Thomas. Former establish- 
ments in Guinea, Africa, and Coromandel, India, were long since sold 
to Great Britain. ’ 

The inhabitants of ancient Scandinavia, including the Danes, were 
fierce by nature and predatory in instinct. How much modern civiliza- 
tion owes to those Norman (Northmen) warriors, especially to the con- 
tingent of Danish pirates, a moment’s reflection will show. In 832 they 
invaded England, having already plundered the continent upon the 
decline of the Roman Empire, yet bearing with their conquest the germs 
of future supremacy and more enlightened rule. Two centuries later 
followed the complete subjugation of England by Canute, King of Den- 
mark, together with the successful invasion of Scotland and the estab- 
lishment of Christianity in the new dominions. 

This martial character of the Danes has been manifest throughout 
their history. Still the people in general are of a gentle, domestic dis- 
position in civil affairs, and in the departments of literature and science, 
as well as in sculpture, have produced works of the rarest merit. It may 
be mentioned as somewhat remarkable that the royal family of Denmark 
should be represented in other imperial households by personages so 
exalted as the Czarina of Russia, the Princess of Wales, and King George 
of Greece. ; 

Copenhagen, the capital, is noted for its admirable location, its many 
schools and university, and the memorial of Thorwaldsen, the celebrated 
Danish sculptor. 

The Farve Islands are twenty-two in number, seven of which are inhab- 
ited, the total area being 510 square miles, with a population of nearly 
eleven thousand. Notwithstanding the high latitude, the climate is 
comparatively mild, frost seldom lasting more than one month and the 
harbors being rarely ice-bound. Thorshayen, the chief town of the 
islands, with about 600 inhabitants, is the seat of government, containing 
a castle, hospital, and library. The houses are built of wood, roofed with 
birch bark, and covered with turf, the latter rendering the town at a little 
distance scarcely distinguishable from the surrounding fields, 

Sheep-raising and coast fisheries are the chief sources of revenue, the 
soil being ill-adapted to agriculture. The islands were originally 
settled by Norwegians, and in the Faréese of to-day are discernible the 
hardihood and courage of their ancestry. 

The character of the people is generally marked by great simplicity 
of manners, kindness of heart, and generous hospitality. They are well- 
fed and clothed, and statistics show that longevity among them exceeds 
that of the mother country, the average length of life among the islands 
being forty - four 
years, while in 
Denmark it is but 
thirty-six. 

Iceland is, per- 
haps, one of the 
most desolate coun- 
tries known to 
man—a bleak, ice- 
bound, inhospit- 
able interior being 
bordered by a coast 
line consisting of 
countless fiords 
and promontories, 
which, while form- 
ing a wildly pictur- 
esque outline, offer 
little to attract the 
visitor. Hecla and 
the great geysers 
are better known 
to the world than 
the inhabitants of 
the island. The 
latter are neverthe- 
less an interesting 
people, skilled in 
domestic arts and 
endowed with no 
ordinary intelli- 
gence, as the 
ancient eddas at- 
test. Various 
learned societies 
exist at Reykjavik, 
the capital and 
only town, and an acquaintance with English classics and Latin has been 
claimed for the better educated among them. 

Greenland bids fair to prove an island, should the explorations of 
future explorers corroborate the latest researches of Lieutenant P ary 
and others. The Moravian settlements on the west coast have been much 
praised for their hospitality, and it is not impossible that the establish- 
ment of new stations farther northward may extend their influence 
among the Eskimos, which has hitherto been highly beneficial, 
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q | \ The vast continent of Asia, the largest of the globe, 
S ‘+ includes the following political groups and divisions: 
¢€ Asiatic Russia, Asiatic Turkey, Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan, 
, Baluchistan, British India, the Chinese Empire with its 
dependencies, Korea, Japan, and, finally, the independent 
or semi-independent native states and the foreign posses- 
sions in India, Farther India, and Malaysia. 

In its greatest length, from the Dardanelles to Bering 
Strait, this enormous area extends about 7,500 miles; itsextreme breadth, 
from Cape Severe, in Siberia, to Cape Romania, in the Malay Peninsula, 
being 5,160 miles. The population is estimated at nearly 826,000,000, 
considerably more than half that of the whole globe, averaging in an area 
of over 17,000,000 square miles 48 inhabitants to the square mile. 

The physical features of the continent are of striking importance 
geologically, its immense plateaus and stupendous mountain ranges 
clearly exhibiting the upheavals and depressions of the earth’s surface 
during the initial process of cooling. 

Of even greater moment is Asia ethnologically considered; for here 
tradition and research have assigned the cradle of the human race and 
of all great religious moyements—the pantheism and Buddhism of the 
Hindoos, Hebrew monotheism and Persian dualism, Mohammedanism, 
and Christianity. Here flourished for ages the ancient dynasties of the 
Chinese Empire, and the Aryan civilization produced Zoroaster and the 
Vedas, and reared the gigantic monuments of Hindostan. This, too, 
was the seat of those powerful monarchies which, long before the Christian 
era, had transmitted their influence to the Western World through great 
migrations and extensive colonization. 

In the larger view of historic evolution Greece, Rome, Germany, 
England, and America represent but successive steps in the development 
of human thought and achievement, whose origin may be traced, how- 
ever dimly, to the quickening impulse of Asiatic life and character called 
into action by many a splendid conquest in the fields of art, literature, 


and science. 

ASTATIG R USSITA Asiatic Russia comprises Siberia, the Kir- 
ate VUDe * ghiz Steppes and ‘Turkestan, and the Trans- 
caucasian provinces. Of these, Siberia, covering an area of about 5,500,- 
000 square miles, is the lasgest division, being known to the world mainly 
through the explorations of travelers and the Russian convict system 
practiced within its borders. Climatically, the country is interesting, 
from the fact that, notwithstanding its northern, even arctic, latitude, 
the cold is by no means so intense as is commonly supposed. In Ya- 
kutsk, for example, there are 128 days in the year without frost, the 
temperature in the month of July averaging 66° F., and occasionally 
rising to 77° in the shade, while cereals ripen and produce fifteen-fold in 
the alluvial soils under cultivation. Suggested by this summer heat is 
the established paleontological discovery, attested by scientific exami- 
nation of the remains of extinct mammalia, that in a period inconceivably 
remote the land was covered with tropical yegetation—the abode of her- 
bivorous mammoths, whose only congeners now frequent the depths of 
equatorial forests. 

Of the numerous races inhabiting this huge territory, one class, the 
Eskimos, dwelling along the Asiatic border of Bering Strait, affords the 
only example of an aboriginal tribe common to the Old and the New 
World. Other peo- 
ples deserving casual 
mention are: 
Samoyedes of 
northwest, errone- 
ously confounded by 
the Russians with the 
Laplanders, probably 
of southern origin, 
nomadic in their hab- 
its, and subsisting 
mainly by fishing and 
raising of reindeer, 
and the Tunguzes, 
the most widely dis- 
persed of native 
tribes, inhabiting the 
shores of the Arctic 
Ocean. The latter are 
of fine physique, 
excellent horsemen, 
and so skilled in the 
working of iron that 
they manufacture 
their own firearms. 
Among their favorite 
amusements are cards 
and chess, their chess- 
men being elaborately 
wrought of fossil 
mammoths’ teeth. 
The Yakutes are de- 
voted to the rearing 
of horses and cattle 
and the produce of 
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ESKIMOS, 

the dairy, their herds numbering at times several thousand head. These 
are of Tartar origin, and exhibit some degree of civilization, educate their 
children, and have become nominal conyerts to Christianity. Besides 
the foregoing may be named the T’chuktches, of the far north, speaking 
the Eskimo language, and so jealous of their independence that they can 
scarcely be regarded as Russian subjects. In the south, among the Altai 
Mountains, the Kalmucks predominate, but have discarded many pecul- 
iarities of their race. They display some skill in the arts, and even 
manufacture gunpowder, yet their general life is semi-savage, and they 
are strongly addicted to the use of an intoxicating liquor called kumyss, 
extracted from mare’s milk, a somewhat milder beverage than the fiery 
vodka of the Russian peasantry. Finally, the Buriats, the most numerous 
of the Siberian tribes, are found in the vicinity of Lake Baikal, being of 
Mongol origin, and closely allied in language and customs to the natives 
of Northern China. 

With respect to the penal settlements in Siberia, associated with the 
gloomiest chapter of Russia’s history, distinction should be made between 
the criminal classes legitimately amenable to the convict method of cor- 
rection, and those whose offense is of a political nature. It is estimated 
that since the beginning of the nineteenth century no fewer than 600,- 
000 exiles have been transported to the country, exclusive of 50,000 
Poles sent thither after the insurrection of 1863 and many thousands of 
women and children. The sufferings of the exiles have of late been 
graphically portrayed by an eye-witness, and there seems little question, 
judging impartially, that the wrongs and cruelty of the Inquisition find 
some parallel in the lot of those condemned to work in the mines, The 
transportations, exceeding 20,000 exiles yearly, will be facilitated by the 
construction of the Trans-Siberian railway, to be completed in 1905, and 
traversing the entire distance from Ufa, on the western slope of the 
Ural Mountains, to Vladivostok, on the Pacific Ocean. The fate of polit- 
ical offenders, who generally become colonists, 
petent authorities as far from onerous, and the 
and education in the larger towns has offset the deteriorating influence 
of association with criminal exiles. Isolated as it is from the world, 
the productivity of its soil, the wealth of its forests and mines, and the 
almost unexampled facilities of fluviatile communication predict for 
Siberia a future development of extraordinary interest. 

The Kirghiz Steppes, in Northern Turkestan, consist chiefly of bar- 
ren plains abounding in galt-lakes, the region being as unproductive as 
the ¢wndras, or moss-covered heaths of Arctic Siberia. The natives are 
of Mongol origin, about 2,000,000 in number, being engaged chiefly in 
herding cattle and the rearing of horses, camels, and sheep. These 
Cossack tribesmen are extremely rude, and are, moreover, credited by 
travelers with vindictiveness and treachery, their country haying been 
styled preéminently the headquarters of barbarism in Asia, < 

The Kalmucks, previously mentioned, are of Mongolian origin, and, 
at one time, during the seventeenth century, rose to power, pushing 
their conquests to the Volgan Steppes, and harassing the Russian settle- 
ments. During the reign of the Empress Catherine, their aggressions 
resulted in a disastrous defeat and the exodus of 120,000 of their number 
under the fierce onslaught of Cossacks and Kirghiz. About the same 


is described by com- 
society of people of rank 
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proportion is still subject to Russian rule—of little advantage to the | ’ The region of the Caucasus is of great interest both to students of 
empire, their habits partaking of savage, nomadic life, and their intract- | ethnology and on account of its ge eee features, the immense range of 
able natures remoying them from the ‘influences of civilization. mountains stretching from the Blac & Sea to the ( Caspian haying ‘been 

‘the subject of much discussion among savants, 

Humboldt declaring them to be of comparatively 

recent origin. The highest elevation is nearly 

20,000 feet above sea-level, the only access of Russia 
SS to her trans-Caucasian dominions being by way of 
the celebrated Eng Pass, at an altitude of several 
thousand feet. Many peculiarities of fauna and 
_ flora are associated with the lofty range, an almost 
endless variety of flowers decking the lower plains, 
while cereals flourish at a height of 7,000 feet. 
4, Wild animals abound, and the hares of the Caucasus 


a have been the theme of praise among ancient Roman 
Hh epicures. 

The inhabitants include a great variety of tribes, 
the principal of which are the Tscherkesses or 
Circassians, Georgians, Ossetes, Lesghians, and 
Abkhasians. . The first of these peoples acquires 
pecial interest from the general admission that it 
exhibits man in his finest “phy sical form, being the 
original stock from which the races now dominant 
in the civilized world were derived. Inquiry into 
W) their history is hindered by the diversity of dialects 
* (seventy- two) spoken among them, rendering com- 
munication extremely difficult. To add to this 
perplexity, none of these idioms have a written 
character, the pronunciation, moreover, being 
marked by uncouth guttural sounds, which Euro- 


= SES oy = wit of ps Ae RAP iE peans vainly endeayor to articulate. Like other 

See en “sie : races of the Caucasus, they are distinguished by one 

noble quality—an almost inextinguishable love of 

The nominally independent Khanate of Khiva, to the south of the freedom, a trait which commands the attention of the Caucasian world. 
Aral Sea, forms part of Turkestan, the surface of the country being The Georgians, as well as the Circassians, have been much praised for 
almost wholly a sandy desert, although in the neighborhood of its many the athletic frames of the men and the beauty of the women. These 
canals cereals flourish, and the vine occasionally grows. In these sections | qualities haye in times past created an extraordinary demand for the 
agriculture is the principal occupation of the people, fruits and vegetables former as soldiers and for the latter as inmates of Turkish harems, the 
being raisedin abundance. The government of the country is a relent- os : : os nobles, previous 


less ‘despotism, under which no small portion of the people are slaves 
rather than subjects. A remarkable feature of Khiva is the prevalence of 
sunshine, seldom obscured save in the months of January and December. 
Turkestan, or Central Asia, is a term applied to the Vast region lying 
east of the Caspian, between Siberia and the northern provinces of Persia. 
The names Russian and West Turkestan are also applied to the 
country. The climate is variable, and the fertility of the soil, which 
in one portion allows the cultivation of grain and produces grapes, 
almonds, figs, and pomegranates, is wholly absent in others, presenting 
an arid waste. The country has been the scene of so many migrations 
and political changes that the present population is largely composed of 
mixed races. Aryaus and Mongols here commingle; the former in 
settled communities, the latter nomadic. T he Tajaks, ‘claiming an Arabian 
descent, are noted for their intelligence, and are the chief owners of 
arable land. Persians, Gypsies, Russian Cossacks, and peasants, and sey- 
eral semi-independent tribes are included in the remaining population. A 
curious sai is presented to the Russians in governing a people many 
of whom, as followers of Mohammed, deny the right of property in land, a 
principle which European civilization has borrowed from Roman law. 

Armenia, partitioned between Turkey, Persia, and Russia, presents a 
far higher type of civilization than the scattered tribes above mentioned. 
Embraci ing Christianity in the fourth century, they have steadily adhered 
to their faith, becoming subject to its enlightened influences, and mani- 
festing an unusual degree of intelligence, especially in mercantile affairs, 
which, as in the case with the Jews, enlist well-nigh their whole atten- 
tion. The Russian portion of Armenia extends south to the Aras—Kars 
and Ardahan haying been ceded to Russia by the treaty of San Stefano, 
at the close of the Russo-Turkish war, 1877-8—included in the govern- 
ment of Erivan, the population of the entire province somewhat exceed- 
ing one million, and the chief towns embracing Alexandropol and Eriyan. 

The inhabitants are mainly of genuine Armenian stoc k; yet in the 
course of its eventful history the race has received various accessions, 
among them Turcomans, Turks, Kurds, Georgians, Greeks, Jews, and 
Gypsies. Physically, the Armenians represent the finest development of 
the Indo-Germanic race. Six centuries of pitiless oppression have exerted 
a profound influence upon their native strength of character; still, in 
their literature, and in their rare commercial capacity—actively exercised 
throughout the world—they evince the intellectual traits which have 
raised them to universal rec ognition. The women of the lower classes, 
be it said, are not distinguished for comeliness, but in the higher ranks 
of society they are remarkable for delicacy and regularity of feature, 
enhanced by an exceedingly picturesque costume, and the liveliness of 
disposition characteristic of the race. 

The Armenian hierarchy differs little from that of the Greek church. 
The Monastery of Echmiadzin, seat of the Sete us, or chief patriarch, 
situated in the valley of the Aras, near Erivan, was founded A. D. 524, 
being constructed more after the manner of a nee than a temple of frequently to im- 
worship. Here the monks have facilities for printing, a library and peril their lives. 
seminary, and accumulated treasures, although ignorance and superstition These wells contribute largely to the revenues of the government, the 


to the restrain- 
ing influence of 
Russian rule, 
possessing the 
power of life and 
death over the 
lower classes—a 
privilege now 
abolished. The 
heights of Tiflis, 
capital of the 
Caucasian proy- 
inces, perhaps, 
furnish the finest 
type of this un- 
fortunate yet in- 
teresting people. 
Baku, on the 
western shore of 
the Caspian Sea, 
possesses one of 
the safest ports 
on the sea, and is 
remarkable for 
the large number 
of naphtha and 
petroleum wells 
in its vicinity. 
Here, formerly, 
the fire-worship- 
ers congregated, 
attracted by the 
glare of inflam- 
mable gases issu- 
ing from the 
earth—a worship 
still extant in the 
neighboring 
Fire- Temple of 
Atesh-Gar, where 
Parsee devotees 
are wont to pass 
entire days in 
penitential ob- 
servances 80 

it severe as not in- 


ARMENIAN WOMAN AND CHILD. 


are not uncommon among Armenian ascetics. product aggregating ne arly half a million tons. | 
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SHOWING CHURCH TREASURES AT ILORI, CAUCASUS. 


Tiflis, above mentioned, is noted for its warm baths, said to be 
quite beneficial to invalids resorting tothem. The city is imposing 
in general appearance, the site being acommanding one and many of 
the buildings both spacious and stately. Elizabetopol is situated 
in an agricultural district, its rural population being reputed as 
cultivators of the soil and in horticulture, the care of bees and 
silk-worms, and the product of the vineyard excelling other 
peoples of Trans-Caucasia. Kutais is one of the oldest towns in 
the country, being mentioned by early Christian writers as a place 
of importance. Persians, Mongolians, Turks, and Russians have 
successively stormed its citadel; yet to-day its industries are 
flourishing, and the agreeable climate has drawn to it a growing 
population. Its chief edifice—a ruined cathedral of the eleventh 
century—is a fine example of Georgian architecture. ‘ 

The Abkhasians, dwelling near the Black Sea, are nominally 
Mohammedans, having long since renounced Christianity, to which, 
under the Roman Emperor Justinian, they became converts. 
Practically their religion is a barbarous mixture of Christian, 
Moslem, and heathen notions and usages. 

It may be remarked that in some localities, as at lori, near 
the southern limit of the province, on the Black Sea, tlie native 
churches haye amassed stores of curious and costly treasures, 
exhibited to the traveler as relics of the power acquired by former 
hierarchies and perpetuated in the priesthood of to-day. 


ASIATIC TURKEY, ARABIA, PERSIA, ETC. 


Compared with Turkey in Europe, the Asiatic possessions of the 
Ottoman Empire occupy nearly seyen times the area of the former, with 
more than double the population. These provinces, or vilayets, directly 
controlled by the Porte, comprise the geographically distinct regions of 
the Anatolian plateau (Asia Minor), the Armenian and Kurdish high- 
lands, the Mesopotamian lowlands, the hilly and partly mountainous 
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country of Syria and Palestine, and the coastlands of West and Northeast 
Arabia. The changes occasioned by the Russo-Turkish war of 1878 were 
the cession to Persia of a small district on the eastern frontier, and to 
Russia of Kars and Batoum on the northwest, to ingland being assured 
the military occupation of Cyprus. The marine frontage of the country 
includes coast lines upon the Euxine, /igean, Mediterranean, and Red 
Seas, the Indian Ocean, and the Persian Gulf, The climate of Turkey 
in Asia varies greatly, owing to diversity of elevations and physical aspect 
of the land, presenting every range of temperature, from the summer 
heat of the valleys to the intense cold of the loftier heights exposed to 
bitter winds from the Russian steppes. 

Asia Minor, a modern term for Anatolia, is inhabited mainly by Otto- 
man Turks, who form about nine-tenths of its population, being the 
original branch of the race, and preserving through centuries the 
characteristics of the primitive type. Many thousands, however, of 
so-called Turks are in reality descended from Greek ancestors, These 
are engaged chiefly in business occupations in the towns, as is the case 
with the Armenians, the Ottoman element being devoted to agriculture— 
a pursuit shunned by them in European Turkey. The Armenians, 
although forming no considerable portion of the inhabitants, have 
acquired influence through their intelligence, refinement of manners, 
and capacity for mercantile pursuits. Besides the foregoing, an impor- 
tant ingredient of the population consists of nomad tribes of Turcomans, 
Kurds, and Yourouks, whose almost exclusive care is that of the numer- 
ous flocks and herds pastured in the remote highlands or in the vicinity 
of Angora—famous for its fleece. The Kurds, of all pastoral races in the 
peninsula, betray an alien origin, and are of strictly nomadic habits, 
throughout the year dwelling in tents made of black goats’ hair. 

The Black Sea—formerly called by the prosperous Greek colonists 
settled along its shores, Euxinus, or Hospitable—is remarkable for the 


prevailing serenity of its waters, there being no tides or rocks to prevent 
excellent anchorage, although few harbors exist. Its northern division, 
the sea of Azoy, contains, it is said, more fish than any other body of 
water of equal area. A curious fact connected with the Black Sea is 
that, while draining an area of nearly one million square miles and 
receiving some of the largest rivers in Europe, its waters are brackish. 
No less strange, perhaps, is the mystery of its level, the outlet of the 
Bosporus and the loss by evaporation being incomparable with the im- 
mense and constant supply. 

The former Pashalic of Cyprus, originally settled by the Pheenicians, 
and among the Greeks sacred to the Paphian Venus, is notable for the 
wildness of its scenery, the mountain escarpments forming at times series 
of battlemented pinnacles, as in the Youz Bir Euv, or Hundred and One 
Houses. ‘The women of the island are tall and graceful, suggesting in 
feature and proportion the sculpture of the later Greek period. In the 
towns and villages they are skillful in the manufacture of delicate 
embroidery and silk work, rivaling the finest European lace. 

The valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris are associated with the earliest 
seats of civilization, the splendor of the Chaldean, Assyrian, and Baby- 
lonian empires, and the traditions of a terrestrial paradise. The explo- 
rations of Rawlinson, Layard, and others have familiarized the antiquities 
of Babylon and Nineveh, and more recently the study and deciphering 
of brick (cuneiform) inscriptions have revealed much of history ante- 
dating the Christian era from two to three centuries. 

The general aspect of towns of importance is insignificant compared 
with the magnificence witnessed in the more ancient ruins of kingly 
temples and palaces. Bagdad, however, contains many handsome 
mosques and household interiors, which, in their vaulted ceilings, rich 
moldings, inlaid mirrors, and massive gilding, recall to the traveler the 
palmy days of the famous caliphates and the luxurious abode of Haroun- 
al-Raschid. In the types of the present inhabitants, especially among 
the women, are yisible a refinement ot expression traceable to Chaldean 
and cultivated Jewish origin. It is like an anachronism to state that the 
time-worn capital is now one of the chief stations of the Anglo-Indian 
telegraph. 

Palestine, in Hebrew the land of the Philistines, is but a fragment 
of the Turkish dominions, its interest lying naturally in the momentous 
events of which its hills and valleys have been the theater, and the 
scenes and incidents forever sacred to the Christian world. 
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The name Palestine is not scriptural; the ancient 
title of the country being Canaan, derived from the 
descent of its inhabitants, traced to the grandson of 
Noah. In the time of Moses, and later under Joshua, 
the land was portioned among various tribes, the work 
of conquest being completed by Solomon, who included 
the entire territory in hiskingdom. Subsequent misrule 
led to the disruption of the country, until finally the 
Babylonian captivity resulted in the separation of tribal 
states, the successive conquests by Persians and Mace- 
donians, and ultimate ascendancy of the Roman power 
in the time of our Saviour. The sway of Constantine 
invested the land with new and deeper interest, cul- 
minating in the Crusades and the fervor awakened by 
the invasion of Islamism under the Saracens. The 
triumph of Mohammedanism and subjection of Palestine to the Porte 
are matters of comparatively recent history. 

Its mountains—Hermon, Carmel, Gilead, Zion, Moriah, and the 
Mount of Olives—together with the waters of Jordan and the Dead Sea, 
and the Lake of Tiberias, or Sea of Galilee, the scene of numerous 
-miracles in 
the life of our 
Lord, are the 
objects of cou- 
stant pilgrim- 
ages; and not 
far distant, 
in Arabia Pe- 
trea, looms 
the mass of 
Mount Sinai, 
the highest 
peaksof which 
are between 
eight and nine 
thousand feet 
above sea- 
level, whence 
the Law was 
promulgated. Nazareth, tenderly associated with the youth of our 
Saviour, isa charming spot situe ated in a little dell surrounded by hills. 

Jerusalem, now connected with Jaffa by rail, naturally claims the rey- 
erent attention of tourists, presenting innumerable points of solemn 
historic interest. A distant view of the city, like that presented in the 
accompanying illustration, is full of interest not unassociated with beauty 
at certain hours of the day when the rugged outlines of the landscape are 
softened by a favorable atmosphere. “Especially worthy of attention 
are the so-called Holy Places, designating the group of sacred precincts 
of which the Church of the Hol ly Sepulchre is the center, and which are 
supposed to include sites of the Saviour’s passion, death, and burial, 
Gethsemane, the scene of the Last Supper, the Church of the Ascension, 
the Tomb of the Virgin, etc. The church first named is approached by 
the Via Dolorosa, the presumed route of our Lord from the Judgment 
Hall to Calvary. The edificeis of Byzantine architecture, inclosed within 
a spacious court, beneath the great dome of which stands the Holy 
Sepulchre, of an oblong form, surmounted by a rich ceiling decorated 
with gold, silver, and precious marbles. Around the circular hall are 
oratories for the Syrians, Copts, and Maronites, and aboye is a series of 
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galleries similarly appropriated. In the body of the church are the 
chapels of the Greek, Latin, and Armenian Christians, and near the 
entrance of the inclosure are commemorative scenes connected with the 
Crucifixion. 

Prominent among temples is the great Jewish Tabernacle, erected upon 
the site of Solomon’s ancient structure and surrounded by beautiful 
gardens, the interior being richly decorated, somewhat after the original 


design. Other Jewish temples, guarded from public observation by 
screen-like inclos- 
ures, are to be 


found in the city, 
their awnings giv- 
ing them the 
appearance of 


temporary pil- 
grimages. In 


Jerusalem,in fact, 
Mohammedan, 
Jewish, and 
Christian temples 
are commingled, 
bringing vividly to mind the violent struggles for supremacy awakened 
by the desire to possess this shrine of conte nding faiths; yet the memory 
of the Crusades and the martyrdom of early apostles, whatever be the 
political occupation of Jerusalem, but serve to intensify the hallowed 
feelings with which it must ever be regarded by the most civilized 
nations of mankind. 

The celebrated Golden Gate, or, according to tradition, the Beautiful 
Gate of the Temple, associated with the lives of Peter and John, is one 
of the closed portals of the city, although at the time of the Crusades it 
was open for afew hours on Palm Sundays. Through this gate our 
Saviour is said to have entered Jerusalem on His triumphal procession 
on that blessed morn, and the es belief that in reéntering it our 
Lord will destroy their faith has led to the sealing of the portal. 

Modern excavations in the vie inity of this sacred spot, where for cen- 
turies no hristian foot had dared to tread, have revealed objects of pro- 
found archeological interest. Among the most impressive of these are 


JEWISH TABERNACLE. 


the evclopean walls unearthed in the neighborhood of the Temple attrib- 
uted to Herod. Rubbish and debris 
covered every inch of ground excavated, 
great labor being required to lay bare 
the ancient masonry, the proportions 
of which may be inferred from the 
dimensions of one stone, sev enty-five 
feet above the foundation, which meas- 
ured thirty-eight feet long, about four 


feet high, and seven feet wide. 


VIEW OF JERUSALEM. 


Moreover, in the arch connecting 
the Temple with the city of Zion are 
fragments projecting from the walls 
measuring from twenty to tw enty-five 
feet in length, the distance spanned by 
the bridge being 350 feet. Other 
important works of exploration have 
been carried on and discoveries made 
which show the wonderful system of 
drainage existing in the anc ient city, 
as well as masses of rock of immense 
bulk, honeyeombed with cisterns and 
aqueduets displaying the ingenuity and 

‘are expended upon public works. 

These explorations, be it added, 
have been conducted in the face of 
Moslem prejudice, and doubtless other 
secrets, long buried in oblivion by the 
fate of war and the vicissitudes of fac- 
tional struggles for supremacy, await 
the revelation destined to reward the 
labors of scientific research. : 
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An exceptionally curious relic found within the Mosque of Omar in 
Jerusalem is the so-called Hump of Rocks, supposed to be a fragment 
from the top of Mount Moriah, which bore the Prophet, as in a chariot, 
to Paradise, the imprint of the guiding angel being still indicated. Such, 
at least, is the tradition among Mohammedans, and upon this sacred 
memento of the religion the costliest tributes of their reverence are 
lavished, including a rich canopy, carefully screening the treasure from 
injury, and a wealth of glittering accessories. The rock is fifty-four feet 
long by five feet high. : 

The famous Mountains of Lebanon consist of two nearly parallel 
ranges, one of which, especially referred to in biblical history, is not far 
distant from the Mediterranean, and reaches an elevation of about 10,000 
feet. Though under the limit of perpetual snow, ice remains throughout 
the year in the deep ravines below its summit, presenting a striking 
appearance when viewed ata distance. The loftiest portions of the range 
are marked by precipitous walls of limestone and deep gorges devoid of 
vegetation; but at a lower elevation verdant pastures enliven the land- 
scape, while by means of artificial terraces cultivation is possible, where 
the rugged slopes are made to yield a profitable harvest. The forests of 
cedar for which Lebanon was anciently celebrated have almost disap- 
peared, save from some of the more inaccessible crags, where several 
hundred trees remain, a few of gigantic size and immemorial age. Of the 
original inhabitants of the land little or nothing is known. Of the 
Roman period, however, traces remain, especially in Hermon, where 
small temples in fair preservation are visible. 

Of the many subjects, we may add, connected with the earlier history 
of Palestine, the unquestionable traces of Phanician colonization have 
received studious attention. ‘The splendors of Tyre and Sidon have 
passed away; yet in the visible records of these august kingdoms the 
student of history finds much to illustrate the Homeric poems and the 
Hebrew chronicle. 

Explorations in Arabia have been attended with almost insur- 
mountable obstacles. We know, however, that the country is for the 
most part an arid, scorching wilderness, occasionally diversified by 
strips of verdure corresponding to the oases of the Sahara. he land 
is replete with historic associations, bearing directly upon the early 
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development of Judaism in Palestine and the events which led to the 
transference of the Mahometan sanctuary from Jerusalem to Mecca. A 
strange episode in the brilliant rise of the prophet and the rapid exten- 
sion of Islamism is the isolation of 
the tribes of Asia in Southern Arabia, 
and their reluctance to abide impli- 
citly by the dictates of the Koran, 
adhering rather to the influences of 
Judaism and Christianity, long estab- 
lished in this region. 

The Ishmaelites exerted little influ- 

ence in the world until the fiery genius 
of Mahomet united the scattered 
Bedouin tribes, rousing them to take 
arms in defense of the new faith. <A 
succession of unparalleled victories 
ensued; and within a few generations 
Arab dynasties were established from 
Central Asiaand the frontiers of India, 
in Samarcand and Kabool, to the 
shores of the Atlantic, in Morocco and 
Spain. During the flourishing era of 
the sumptuous caliphates it was not 
unusual for merchants to visit China, 
Africa, the Baltic frontiers, and Siberia, their commerce embracing nearly 
the whole of the Old World. This power finally succumbed to Ottoman 
intrigue and military skill, while the trade of the country was entirely 
supplanted by western nations. Bagdad, Cairo, and Grenada, it is true, 
became centers of civilization; yet the Arab race derived little benefit 
from their prestige, and in the final struggle against Turkish encroach- 
ment, early in the present ceniury, the proud sectaries of Hejaz and 
Yemen became tributary to the 
Pasha of Egypt. Of the more 
commanding position once held 
by this remarkably intelligent peo- 
ple fewtraces remain, although the 
imperiousness and dignity of the 
Arab character survives, and in 
Cairo, at least, the better educated 
- among them have assimilated 
: many habits of refinement derived 
from contact with European 
2 society. 
: The preyailing form of govern- 
- ment among the Arabs is patri- 
- archal, the chief power being 
. vested in a sheik, whose authority 
resembles that of a head of a fam- 
ily, resting more on the habits and 
sentiments of the community than 
- on organized means of control. 
The title is usually hereditary, 
though coutests for the succession 
have now and then occurred. The 
real strength of this chieftain lies 
in his ability to sway the minds of 
the multitude and command their 
passions by the ready use of his 
tongue and sword. If through 
tyranny or incapacity he forfeits his claim to popularity, he is ordinarily 
deposed by some ambitious kinsman. 

It is believed that in early ages the chief objects of adoration in South 
Arabia were the sun and moon; but there were certainly other deities of 
a more popular character. The northern tribes 
seem to have borrowed from all pantheistic nations 
with whom they mingled, and the Kaaba is said to 
have contained at one time 3,000 idols. 

To-day this holy shrine constitutes, in the eyes 
of Mahomet’s followers, the great feature of Arabia, 
and to Mecea, the capital, where it stands, tends 
the annual host of countless pilgrims. ‘The Kaaba 
is the sole public edifice in the city of special note, 
being an unsymmetrical pile of ancient fragments, 
with no approach to unity of style, inclosing within 
an open court the famous Kaaba-cube, which at 
the time of the mighty pilgrimage is entirely draped 
in the veil of rich black silk—seswa—the moye- 
ment of which suggests to the worshipers the rustle 
of angels’ wings, rousing the simple-minded dey- 
otees to a frenzy of religious enthusiasm. 

At two points only are the solemn curtains 
drawn aside, one revealing the gray stone of the 
Kaaba, to touch which confers the favor of Allah; 
the other displaying the black stone, to kiss which 
is the primary object of the long and tedious jour- 
ney to Mecca, this holy relic symbolizing the angel 
whose office it shall be, at the last day, to identify 
those who, having performed certain stipulated 
rites, have become purged of earthly sin. The 
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sacred stone, worn smooth by the lips of countless === 


pilgrims, is now reduced to a few inches in diameter. = 


Seldom has history exhibited a more striking example 


of the vicissitudes of political development than is illus- 


trated in the earlier splendor of the Persian Empire 
contrasted with the weak, vacillating, and corrupt mon- 
archy of to-day. The ancient reigns, graphically 


described by the Greek historians, together with a bar- 


barian luxury, brought distinction and power to the 


realm and executed marvelous works designed to foster 


internal commerce by means of interlacing waterways, 


the ruins of which bear witness to ar chitectural skill 


and persistent industry. An idea of the actual condi- 


tion of the country may be gathered from the fact that 


in all its extent there are but six miles of railway in 


operation and two carriageable roads, while the pre- 


vailing neglect is visible in mud houses everywhere, 


although the interiors of the abodes belonging to the 


wealthier class are often marvels of luxury and elegance, 
and exquisite gardens relieve the unsightliness of m: any 
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a common dwelling. Under the present government, 


1a 


an unqualified despotism more absolute than that of 


Russia, little hope of advancement exists, and the prin- 


cipal interest in the country belongs to England, to 


which power the attitude of Persia in connection with 


a possible Russian encroachment upon her Indian pos- 


sessions, is of vital importance. 


As a rule it may be said that the rural population of 


the country is contented, even happy, in their exalted 
opinion of Persian superiority over all other nations. 
Long oppression and the extortions of tax-gatherers 
have rendered them insensible to privation; and all classes of the peas- 
antry, especially the women, seem resigned to an aimless existence. 
The riches of the land, the mines of fabulous wealth teeming with precious 
stones, and the pearl fisheries of the Persian Gulf, the product of which 
is rated at one million pounds sterling annually, give employment to 
thousands of natives, and contribute lar gely to the private treasury of 
the state, containing a collection of gems which dwarfs the acquisitions 
of western monarchs. 

Afghanistan has of late years acquired importance rather through its 
relation to territorial disputes between England and Russia respecting 
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the “strategie frontier,” than from special interest attaching to its goy- 
ernment, people, or commerce. It hes, unfortunately for its integrity 
and independence, within a region coveted by two powerful empires, 
where stupendous mountain barriers obstruct the progress of armed 
forces, the passes of the Hindo-Koosh and more westerly ranges alone 
affording transit. It was in one of these precipitous defiles that a British 
army was annihilated in 1842, the massacre revealing their strategic 
value, which neither England nor Russia has been slow to recognize. 
The perpetual rivalries and violence which have marked the nation’s his- 
tory during the last century, have in fact so discredited Afghanistan that 
the question of its autonomy creates little concern in the civilized world. 
Meanwhile at Kabool, Herat, and Candahar the influence of British gold 
and Russian intrigue are likely to be felt indefinitely, or until peace shall 
be broken or a modus vivendi firmly established. 

Baluchistan, although formerly belonging to Persia, is by its modern 
relations connected rather with India. The soil is unproductive save in 
a few well-watered valleys, the country sparsely settled, and the inhabit- 
ants indolent tribes- 
men of various types, 
dwelling in tents of 
felt or camels’ hair 
and deyoted to pas- ‘ 
toral labors. The 
chief interest in the 
nation centers in 
Kelat, the c: ela 
6,000 feet above the ° 
sea, strongly forti- 
fied, though possess- 
ing few if any build- . 
ings of note, save a, 
huge fortress domi- 
nating the Candahar 
gate. “Like the Ameer Bs 
of Afghanistan, the “=% 
Khan rules with the 
uncertain sway inci- 
dent to English and 
Russian diplomatic 
influence and the 
precarious tenure of 4 


power occasioned by / i 
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IN |) in penne India from the northwest we reach, upon 
a the border of the Thibeto-Himalayan plateau, the region 
known as the Pamir, which, from its general characteristics, has received 
the Russian designation steppe. This great table-land is, perhaps, one 
of the least aoa regions of the earth, being, as described long since by 
Marco Polo, a bleak, cheerless waste, its high level rendering respiration 
difficult, even moderate muscular exertion being attended with a dis- 
tressing reaction. As a consequence of this obstacle to settlement only 
a few Kirghis families inhabit the grassy slopes adjoining the desolate 
plain to graze their herds during the summer months. 

Southward, winding toward the sources of the Brahmapootra, rises the 
stupendous barrier of the Himalayas, transcending in height, if we except 


Mount Hercules in New Guinea, all other known elevations of the earth’s 
surface. On a line of less than 150 miles in length are here collected six 
enormous snowy groups, with five great rivers flowing between them, all 
connected with the main watershed by ridges covered with perpetual 
snow; one of the principal peaks (Everest) f falling little short of 30,000 
feet in height; Kinchinginga and Dhawalagiri being over 29,000 feet; 
many summits measuring “upward of 25,000 feet, and the aggregate 
altitude of a dozen pr ominent elevations exc eeding fifty miles. 

These gigantic ranges are visible at a distance of 200 miles, forming 
a mighty wall, which viewed from the south ascends abruptly above the 
plain, impressing the traveler with indescribable awe. Nor is majesty 
the only characteristic of these lofty elevations. Far up amid these slopes 
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stretches a forest-growth teeming with objects of interest, a fauna of 
remarkable yariety, and a flora unequaled in luxuriance, together with 
rare and costly woods of every description, the richness and variety of 
the vegetation contrasting strangely with the ice-bound pinnacles tower- 
ing beyond. Here gayly-colored birds and butterflies frequent the 
heights abloom with rhododendron and daphne, while in the lower 
elevations air-plants and begonias bespeak an almost tropical tempera- 
ture, the range of heat and cold embracing every climate. 

The ethnic associations with this marvelous region—in Sanscrit 
‘*the abode of snow ”-—are of deep interest in connection with the myth- 
ical lore of the Hindus, whose Puranas declare that “he who thinks on 
Himaschal (Himalaya), although he should not behold him, is greater 
than he who performs all worship at Kashi (Benares).” One of these 
colossal ranges was called the center of the world; while thousands of 
pilgrims from all parts of India still seek salvation in the sacred waters 
of the Ganges and at its distant sources in the Himalayan ravines. Ven- 
erable shrines are reared beside the glaciers, and the remains of Bud- 
dhist monasteries are not infrequent along the upper Indus, while temples 
dedicated to Vishnu and Siva clearly indicate Brahman worship. 
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BROCPAS TYPES. 
The population of the Himalayan country presents few traits worthy 
of special remark, the principal types being of Hindu caste, including 
many of the hill-tribes, the Brocpas, Khasyas, and others. In the foot- 
hills of the Middle Himalayas occur descendants of the Tamuls, whose 
ancestors sought refuge from the Aryan invasion, and a considerable por- 
tion of the inhabitants dwelling among the plains are of the tribe of 
Bhotias, hardy mountaineers of Mongolian origin. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the vast extent of the inhabited Himalayan region, and the warlike 
habits of many of its tribes, the country is politically weak, comprising a 
number of petty independencies, separately strong in defense, but inca- 
pable of cohesive action. 

To the south and southwest of the Himalayas lies the great empire of 
India, comprising twelve provinces and about one hundred and fifty 
feudatory states and principalities, all acknowledging the sovereignty of 

| the British crown. The whole empire embraces nearly one million five 
hundred thousand square miles, with a population of 287,000,000, an 
average of 150 inhabitants to the square mile. 

The physical geography of the country may be said to include three 
principal regions—the Himalayan ranges and their southern spurs; the 
wide plains watered by the immense river-systems having their rise in 
these mountain chains; and, thirdly, the table-land covering the southern 
or peninsular portion of India, formerly known as the Deccan. Of 
these the first region, although properly beyond the British frontier, 
supplies the key to the ethnology and history of India; the second is 
identified with racial migrations; while the third, quite distinct in char- 
acter, is marked by an individual development, including the extensive 
commerce of Madras and Bombay. 


It should be understood that the foregoing territory, although 
acknowledging British sway, embraces many minor states owning only 
nominal allegiance, 
it having been the 
policy of the English 
government to 
respect the rights of 
native chiefs whose 
rule has been peace- 
ful and _ beneficent. 
The subjects under 
immediate control of 
these lesser sovereign- 
ties constitute more 
than one-fifth of the 
Indian people. 

The earliest rec- 
ords of India disclose 
two races struggling 
for the soil—the one 
a fair-skinned people 
who had penetrated 
the northwestern 
passes, of Aryan, or 
“noble,” lineage; the 
other representing an 
aboriginal and infe- 
rior population, 
retreating before the 
invaders and either 
finally subjected by 
them or finding ref- 
uge in the rugged 
shelter of the Hima- 
layas. Of the Aryan: 
sojourn in the region 
of the Punjab the 
epic chronicle em- < 
bodied in the Vedas “ 
partially narrates the 
history. Modern 
interest In this mar- 
velous people, how- 
ever, culminates in 
their migrations 
westward, and the 
civilized energy that 
founded the Persian kingdom, built Athens and Lacedsemon, pushed its 
conquests into Italy and Spain, and in the north became the progenitors | 
of the ancient Britons. The history of India is but the record of a 
branch of the same stock which spread over the plains, and as Brahmans 
and Rajputs impressed upon the land the philosophic religions still 
indelible after the lapse of many centuries, nearly one-half the human 
race being bound to the faiths of 
Brahmanism and Buddhism. 

Modern India is naturally more 
or less identified with British rule; 
yet throughout the country the 
perpetuity of native customs has 
been maintained, subject only to 
such modifications as were inevi- 
table under contact with European 
civilization. The hill-tribes of the 
Himalayas, for instance, formerly 
addicted to the predatory habits of 
semi-barbarism, have been brought 
within the salutary influences of 
Saxon order and progress, and the 
disastrous scenes of earlier decades 
yielded to more peaceful pursuits. 
Parliamentary action has repeatedly 
insured the interests of the people, 
the policy of the home government. . 
being to enlist the loyalty of its ‘ 
Indian subjects while preserving 
the dignity of the crown. 

It has been hinted that in her ; 
methods of conquest England has 
not infrequently resorted to drastic 
measures at variance with the dic- 
tates of humanity. Yet, if the rights 
of superior races are ever to be 
defended, the intrigues of an inim- : 
ical power and the barbarism of 
native rebellion have been such as 
left little occasion for the exercise Seth 2 Ae 
of milder remedies. Still the fun- ae Parrciegr 
damental design of both parhament and viceroys has been conciliatory. 

A few ancient features of society and religion, repugnant in their 
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aspects and influence, survive, among them the & 


strange fanaticism of the Fakirs—a religious 
f=) 


exaltation often resulting in or allied to epilepsy, 


and accompanied by such penances as weld- 


ing heavy iron collars about the necks of 


devotees, driving spikes into the living flesh, 


and other inconceivable tortures—and in certain 


portions of the extreme north the habits of the 


non-Aryan tribes reflect only a primitive devel- 


opment. The Andamian islanders of the Bay 


of Bengal represent almost the lowest type of 


mankind; the Puliars and Mundavars of the 


Madras coast reject all approach, live on mice, 


and worship demons; the Kaders file the front 


teeth as a marriage ceremony, and the Nairs of 


Southwestern India practice polyandry. Other 
rude tribes have been rendered amenable to civ- 
ilizing rule, such as the Juangs of the north- 
east, who, however, use flint weapons, being a 
remnant of the Stone Age, their huts, measur- 
ing 6x8 feet, being among the smallest dwell- 
ings ever constructed by man. 

‘o these should be added the Kandhs of 
Orissa, who, until the practice was abolished by 
the British goyernment, preserved their tribal 
ritual of human sacrifice, and the Santals, a 
powerful yet rude example of non-Aryan tribes, 
although, as is narrated of them and cited in 
Wallace’s ‘Natural Selection,” these latter 
traveled hundreds of miles on foot, after having 
risen in rebellion, to pay tribute to the govern- 
ment rather than break their word. Compare 
with this, by the way, and other instances of 
what might be termed the ethics of barbarism the existence of a tribe 
inhabiting the interior of Ceylon, among whom falsehood is unknown. 

It is impossible here to treat of the many monuments of India recall- 
ing the mighty faiths of an earlier epoch, or symbolizing the actual 
worship of its various creeds, together forming an archeological and 
current history of oriental religions closely related with the origin and 
growth of civilization. Impressive as are these relics of antiquity and 
temples of modern thought, they fail to awaken the interest and wonder 
of the traveler when compared with one sacred edifice embodying less a 
theistic than a human idea—the famous Taj Mahal at Agra, the mauso- 
leum reared by Shah Jehan in memory of his favorite wife, and regarded 
with universal accord the most beautiful structure on earth. This 
“dreamt in marble” 
stands upon the banks 
of the Jumna, within 
a spacious inclosure 
adorned with fountains 
and graceful shrub- 
bery, the angles of the 
central mosque being 
relieved by lofty mina- 
rets of exquisite de- 
sign, while theinterior, 
containing the tombs 
of the departed pair, 
is marked by a luxury 
of mosaic ornament 
and incrusted gems, as 
well as a delicacy of 
pure marble fretwork 
and marvelously 
wrought tracery, such 
as bewilder the imag- 
ination by their afflu- 
ence, 

The system of caste 
in India has received 
the sanction of usage 
too long to be affected 
by Christian enlight- 
enment. Of all classes 
the Pariahs occupy the 
most degrading condi- 
tion, being shunned 
by Brahmans and 
Christians alike and 
a( constituting the lowest 
NX element of the popula- 
<\Stion, the name being 
synonymous with com- 
plete ostracism. It 
may be remarked that 
British rule has not 
sought to ameliorate 
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the social status of the inferior castes, being naturally aristocratic in its 
tendencies. At the same time the schools and missions established 


throughout the country have gone far to alleviate the distresses of sick- 
ness and famine, and the native respect for an alien control once proudly 
resisted has steadily grown with increasing wealth and prosperity. 

The salutary effects of Saxon rule may be inferred from official statis- 
tics relating to the country, showing that since the year 1835 its com- 
merce has increased fourteen-fold, or at the rate of over 20 per cent 
annually. The chief native industry haying always been agriculture, the 
government has devoted especial care to the increase of crops, each proy- 
ince having a department designed fora liberal dissemination of agri- 
cultural knowledge and the encouragement of native industry. Immense 
systems of irrigation have aided materially in the improvement of the 
soil, four of which combined affect upward of 2,000,000 acres, the total 
area of India under cultivation being nearly 139,000,000 acres. Indus- 
trial pursuits, moreover, have received a marked impetus in recent years, 
the number of cotton mills in the empire being 127, with nearly 25,000 
looms and more than 2,500,000 spindles. Contrast with these items, 
which but partly express the beneficence of British domination, the con- 
dition of India but a few generations ago. 

India has been called an epitome of the world, and certainly within 
its borders the history of the human race is compassed in the great diver- 
sity of types and the multifarious customs of its people. To a stranger 
many details of daily life are of peculiar interest—the various dances 
which characterize certain localities, especially those of the famous 
Nautch girls, the wandering jugglers, magicians, and snake-charmers. 
The latter usually extract the fangs of the poisonous serpents handled 
with impunity; yet this is not always the case, as many fatal accidents 
attest. The loss of life in India from snake-bites, by the way, is appall- 
ing, no fewer than 16,777 deaths from this cause having oceurred within 
a single year, notwithstanding "the destruction of more than 127,000 
reptiles. 

To the extended possessions of the British Empire in India above 
named, must be added that portion of Burmah comprising the lower 
valley of the Irrawaddy, together with the strip of territory bordering 
the eastern waters of the Bay of Bengal. The inhabitants of this 
strange country are of Indo-Chinese stock; worship Gautama, an inear- 
nation of Buddha, and are somewhat noted for their skill in certain 
crafts, such as the casting of bells, in which they are especially adept, 
although their method is exceedingly rude. Under British rule the 
prosperity of the country has surpassed that of any other Indian proy- 
ince, a conclusive proof of the amelioration incident to foreign conquest. 

A curious feature of Burmese industry is the use of elephants in 
transporting and stowing teak-logs, in which there is an extensive traffic. 
The sagacity and strength displayed by these animals in so arduous an 
occupation are surprising, timbers defying the combined efforts of forty 
coolies, we are told, being lifted upon their tusks, borne steadily across 
the lumber-yard, and laid away with admirable precision. 

The Island of Ceylon completes the list of British-Indian dependencies, 
in some respects one of the most interesting spots in Asia. ‘The scenery 
of the interior is both picturesque and impressive, a tropical luxu- 
riance of foliage and flowers being blended with mountain heights of 
exceeding grandeur. Of the latter, Mount Adam is the shrine of 
religious worshipers of various sects, being the scene of constant pil- 
grimages. 

The Singhalese are an industrious people, generally speaking, although 
simple in their habits and mode of living. It has been said of the Ceylon 
peasant that ‘‘a cocoanut grove around his house is to him an independ- 
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ence. It furnishes all he reqvires for food, clothing, drink, and timber; 
and, after having lived sumptvously all the days of his life on the nuts 
and sap, the trunk, hollowed out, makes a very comfortable coffin.” 
Like the Burmese, the Singhalese employ elephants in many departments 
of labor, especially in agriculture. One of the chief sources of revenue 
is found in the extensive pearl fisheries for which the island is famous. 

The population of the island includes Tamils, Moors—descendants of 
the Arab settlers—Malays, and other Asiatics, together with many Euro- 
peans and half-castes. The Singhalese, be it said, are not barbarians, 
among them a high civilization having long existed, although the effects 
of the Portuguese, Dutch, and British occupations successively have 
tended to repress the development of native art and literature. The 
prevailing tongue is allied to Pali, the sacred language of Buddhism, 
which, together with Sanskrit, forms the remnant of the ancient Aryan 
idiom. 

It may be well here to state that, besides British possessions, India 
includes the French settlements Pondicherry, Karikal, Yanaon, Mahé, 
and Chandernagore, embracing a total of 200 square miles; and the Por- 
tuguese colonies Goa, Daman, and Diu—in all, 1,500 square miles. 

The list of important cities in India includes many of commercial 
importance, others remarkable for antiquities, others still conspicuous 
as centers of special industries or learning. Among the principal of 
these may be named: Calcutta, the capital, in Bengal; Bombay, the 
chief seaport on the west coast; Benares, the holy city of the Hindoos, 
on the banks of the Ganges; Patna, noted for its trade in opium; Alla- 
habad, at the junction of the Jumna and Ganges; Lucknow, of historic 
fame, capital of Oude; Delhi, metropolis of the Mohammedan empire in 
India; Lahore, in the Punjab; Baroda, in Guzerat; Poonah, in the terri- 
tory of Bombay; Nagpore, in Central India; and Hyderabad, capital of 
the Nizam’s dominions. 

The independent states of Nepal and Bhotan are inhabited by races 
allied to the Tartars and Chinese in general character and habits, the 
former mainly professing Brahmanism, the latter Buddhism. 

In dismissing the subject of India it may be of interest to note that 
the Pamir question affects intimately the future of England’s limits of 
jurisdiction, if not the maintenance of the British Indian Empire. In 
accordance with the agreement of 1873, both Russia and Great Britain 
were pledged to abide by stipulated details touching the boundaries of a 
neutral territory mutually accepted. Meanwhile, connivance with either 
power on the part of the petty chiefs of the Himalayan and Pamir fron- 
tiers, the defection of native maharajahs, or the infringement of the 
above protocol, under the present strained relations of these rival aspir- 
ants to Indian possession, may precipitate a conflict, the issues whereof 
NAUTCH-GIRL IN THE EGG-DANCE. it is difficult to foresee. 


THE CHINESE EMPIRE China, as it is now known, resemoung in their earlier history the aboriginal Indians of the New 
oN EADS hh Ve embraces within its boundaries | World, being given more to the chase than to pastoral pursuits, and in 
the dependencies of Manchooria, Mongolia, and Thibet, to which may | their tribal character more gregarious than either Mongols or Manchus, 
be added the smaller province of Jungaria and East Turkestan. The | whe latter being given to fishing and agriculture as well as hunting. The 
population of the entire country has been variously estimated, but can not region of China, then, is not necessarily the country of the Mongols, this 
fall far short of 400,000,000, which, with an area of somewhat over ethnological term, like the name ‘'Tartar,” being loosely applied to a 
1,300,000 square miles, gives an average of nearly 300 inhabitants to the heterogeneous people constituting about half the human race, the Mon- 
square mile, in some provinces the proportion reaching 400 and 500. | golian nomads proper forming a degenerate posterity of once powerful 
It will be seen by these figures that, although the Chinese Empire in its | tribes long supreme in the land. : 
entirety is not the most thickly settled country in i 
the world, being surpassed by Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Great Britain, in certain portions of its 
territory the population is dangerously congested; 
a fact which, taken in connection with the extreme 
conservatism of the Mongolian character and an 
unreasoning aversion to scientific progress, explains 
in part the pestilence and famine which at intervals 
desolate the land. 

The Mongols proper, including the inhabitants 
of Eastern Mongolia—the Tshakhar, Kalkas, and 
Sunnet nations—claim descent from the famous 
(Ghenghis Khan, and form the principal stock of a 
race widely diffused over the plateaus of Central 
Asia, its western division comprising the Kalmucks. 
In stature and physiognomy they represent the 
general characteristics of a type visible throughout 
the region dominated by its influence. Their 
mode of life indicates inferiority—polygamy being 
common, and subsistence upon the coarsest fare, 
not omitting the use of horse-flesh and too frequent 
excess of koumiss, allying them rather to Russian 
than Chinese civilization. 

The Mongol and Tartar types, although assim- 
ilating in some respects, are diverse in others. The 
former, representing best the Mongolian type 
among the five principal races of mankind, are 
strictly nomadic in their proper character, and in 
their constant migrations a single camel is made to 
bear the family and entire household effects. The 
raising of sheep also is a distinctive Mongol industry. 

The Tartars, on the other hand, often con- 
founded with the Manchus, are a more mixed race, 
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The people dwelling in Manchooria are more advanced, being devoted 
to various profitable industries, and especially noted as the descendants 


TARTAR. 


of those who, about 
the middle of the 
seventeenth century, 
founded the Manchu 
dynasty, of which the 
present Emperor of 
China is the ninth in 
the suecession; their 
idiom, moreover, 
being the established 
medium of court and 
official communica- 
tion. 

The elevated bar- 
ren plateau, cotermi- 
nous with the Hima- 
layan region, forming 
the Thibetan country 
is but one of a series 
of upland table-lands 
from which the giant 
ranges ascend. ‘The 
country is as yet but 
partially explored, 
being, like portions 
of Mongolia, or the 
neighboring desert of 
Gobi, inaccessible to 
ordinary travel, only 
an occasional camel- 
train crossing the des- 
olate waste. These 
measureless tracts of 
Central Asia are in 
reality but the beds 
of ancient seas, the 
shores of which are 
discernible in outly- 
ing ridges and in the 
foot-hills of the 
higher elevations. 


The great Thibetan plain is still a mysterious region, the Chinese 
exclusiveness being here pronounced, and the reticence of its inhabitants 
well-nigh insuperable. Occasionally travelers have penetrated the region, 
but with great difficulty and comparatively slight accession to our knowl- 
edge of the people. Although Thibet proper, however, has been imper- 
fectly explored, the tribes of Middle Thibet—Ladak, Zanskar, etc.—are 


tolerably well known. 
These latter annually 
visit the Kangra and 
other Indo-Himalayan 
valleys, disposing of their 
wares as petty traders, 
and camping along the 
roadsides after the man- 
ner of Gypsies. They are, 
like most of the Thibet- 
ans,a well-disposed, cheer- 
ful people, though in dress 
and habits far from pre- 
possessing. The various 
types present an interest- 
ing study. 

The country is SO is0- 
lated from the world that, 
as might be expected, the 
Thibetans have made little 
progress in the arts and 
commerce. Rich mines 
abound, yet the absence 
of fuel renders this 
natural wealth of little 
value. Gold mines are 
worked, being jealously 
guarded by the Chinese, 
while deposits of salt, 
borax, sulphur, and niter 
are partially developed. 
The trade of the region is 
conducted chiefly by 
means of caravans, the 
beast of burden gener- 
ally used being the yak. 
This strange yet most 
valuable animal resembles 
the bison in some re- 
spects, although zodlog- 
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ically related to the 
common ox. It is 
found wild on the 
lofty plateau between 
the Altai and Hima- 
laya mountains, fre- 
quenting an altitude 
of 20,000 feet— 
higher, it is said, than 
the habitat of any 
other animal — find- 
ing a scanty suste- 
nance in the coarse, 
wiry grass comprising 
almost the entire veg 
etation of these des- 
olate elevations. 
They supply the 
natives with milk, 
food, and raiment 
when domesticated, 
besides being used in 
agriculture and for 
purposes of transpor- 
tation. The yak- 
drivers of Thibet are 
a peculiar type of the 
indigenous popula- 
tion, strong and 


muscular, and capable of withstanding great exertion and rigor of climate. 
In their long journeys from town to town they are the sole guides of their 
caravans, in which camels as well as yaks are used. 


Among the 
numerous sy m- 
bols of Buddhist 
worship visible 
along the con- 
fines of Indo- 
China, one of the 
most remarkable 
is the idol of 
Da-Fou-Jan, 
found among the 
“thousand cavy- 
erns.” The fig- 
ure is more than 
seventy-six feet 
high, the feet 
being eighteen 
and one-half feet 
long and the dis- 
tance between 
them thirty-seven 
feet. It is one of 
the subaltern 
gods dedicated 
by the native 
faith to the com- 
memoration of 
Buddha and the 
perpetuity of the 
mighty religion 
which Christian- 
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_ A singular instrument for recording prayers—the ‘“ prayer-mill” 
pictured on the next page—is used near the Indian frontier. 


slightly affected. 


ity as yet has but & 
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OLD THIBETAN WITH PRAYER-MILL. 


It may be noted that the contemplative philosophy and spiritual 
exaltation of the religion expressed in Brahmanism and Buddhism have 
been the theme of admiration as well as of study among Christian scholars, 
many of the tenets embodied in their practical essence reflecting, together 
with much that to modern ideas is purely fanciful, a moral sublimity 
scarcely conceived by those unfamiliar with the sacred writings of the 
East. A striking instance of mysticism and ascetic meditation upon 

cise of priestly control, is found in the 


Buddha, combined with active exer \ 
secluded monasteries (Lamaseries) of Thibet, where the devotees of Lama- 
ism constitute a hierarchy of no little influence, even in affairs of ordinary 
importance: strengthened by imposing ceremonials and a studied display 
of power, to which the popular mind is readily susceptible. In a passive 
form the occultism of modern theosophy, whose western high priestess 
was the late Madame Blavatsky, bears some resemblance to the human 
element of Buddhism, although its speculative constructions of the Divine 
nature differ essentially from the incarnations of oriental mysticism. 


Coming to China proper, it is of interest to recall the fact that 
Cathay, the earlier title given to the country, was the land sought by 
Columbus in his first voyage, when his imagination was strongly 
impressed with the dream of the Great Khan’s conversion and the pro- 
found, though erroneous, conviction of Asia’s extreme easterly extent. 
Doubtless the latter conjecture was drawn largely from the narrative of 
Marco Polo, that remarkable explorer of whom it has been said: “When 
in the long series of ages we search for three men who, by the grandeur 
and influence of their discoveries, have contributed most to the progress 
of geography or our knowledge of the globe, the modest name of the 
Venetian tray- . 
eler presents 
itself in the 
same line with 
those of Alex- 
ander the Great 
and Christo- 
pher Colum- | 
bus.” 

In consider- ‘ 
ing the Chinese 
it is essential 
that the for- 
eigner, dvwell- 
ing in his own © 
country, divest © 
his mind of 
such impres- 
sions as casual | 
or unfavorable © 
immigration 
may Convey, 
trans porting 
himself in 
fancy to the 
native land of 
this perplexing 
yet marvelou 
people, whose 
industry, skill, 
and intelli- 
gence have for 
centuries been the wonder of those familiarized with their character 
through residence among or commercial relations with them. So much 
affecting their history, literature, lives, and customs is comparatively 
unknown to the outer world that it is difficult to form an adequate estimate 
of their true status among civilized nations. The lofty indifference, 
we must add, with which the fayored mortals dwelling in a ‘ Celestial 
empire” regard the rest of mankind precludes the familiar intercourse 
conducive to a proper knowledge of our fellow-men, although this exas- 
perating self-complacency has at times been compelled to yield either to 
American address or British bombardments. 

A glance at the government of the empire reveals various features 
which may well arrest the attention of western monarchs. The system 
is, briefly, a patriarchal despotism, in which the interests and welfare of 
the sovereign and his subjects are reciprocal, the emperor being theoret- 
ically the father of the people, whose happiness is his first care and 
whose preservation 
from harm his par- 
amount solicitude. 
This paternal prin- 
cipleis derived alike 
from the teachings 
of Confucius and 
those of the Men- 
cian philosophy— 
the latter even 
asserting the rights 
of rebellion and 
penalty of death 
should the monarch 
prove recreant to < 
his obligations as 
“*a minister of God 
for good.” 

The mandarins 
form an influential 
element of official 
life in China, being 
divided into nine 
grades or orders, 
each distinguished & 
by certain insignia <W 
worn upon the ¥ 
breast or cap, or 
clasp of the girdle. 
These magnates possess considerable power, especially in the provinces 
under their control. A curious fact in relation to their office lies in their 
obligation to accuse themselyes, when remiss, requesting punishment. 
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The mandarins, however, haye mainly a provincial jurisdic- ¢ 


tion, apart from central power or influence, the supreme direc- 


: : : d : aye iif 
tion being vested in a council, cabinet, and lesser authorities, | 


whose solemn trust is to guard against infringement of the 
written law. A yet further safeguard of popular prerogative is 
the existence of forty or fifty public censors, any one of whom 
is privileged to present a remonstrance to the sovereign. ‘That 
this primitive form of Chinese imperialism should have survived 
the vicissitudes of so many centuries is due chiefly to the instinct- 
ive reverence for the writings of the great apostle of paternal- 
ism, Confucius, pervading all classes of the people. It must be 
confessed, however, that, excellent as-is the precept inculcated 
in the foregoing scheme of government, its practice in many of 
the proyinces is notoriously deficient. 

The various types of the Chinese, taken in the aggregate, 
exhibit a diversity of manners and customs; yet in China proper 
there is less variation of habits, the inhabitants forming essen- 
tially one element of the Mongolo-T'artar stock. Certain traits 
of character are distinetive among them, as, for example, the 
extreme regard paid to superiors, and the exaggerated and often 
absurd stress laid upon etiquette—the ceremonial usages of the 
empire having been estimated at 3,000, the ‘* Board of Rites” 
at Peking being charged with their interpretation, a task from 
which ordinary officials might justifiably recoil. The tyranny 
of these elaborate observances is universal and perpetuated by 
an irrevocable code. 


An impartial judgment of the moral qualities of the Chinese 
is difficult to attain, the accounts of travelers differing widely. 
They have been charged with cowardice and materialism, and 
again extolled as brave and devout. Dissimulation among them is cer- 
tainly raised to the rank of a fine art; nor is it possible to divine from 
their address the secret thoughts concealed by a polite demeanor. In 
many of the details of life and method they are the reverse of other 
nations—wearing white for mourning, using sails in land vehicles, read- 
ing and writing in inverted order; while the bridegroom first sees the 
face of his bride at the conclusion of the marriage ceremony, men braid 
the hair,and women wear male costume, The latter, by the way, are 
subjected in infancy to the barbarous process of folding the toes against 
the sole of the foot, the ultimate adhesion of the parts producing the 
fashionable deformity adapted to a shoe 34 inches long—a custom 
unknown among the Tartar women, although in most respects they 
adhere to the customs of their Mongolian ancestry. 

This same inscrutable Mongol is arrayed in immaculate linen; yet 
his abomination of water approaches hydrophobia; and in his diet he 
intermingles sharks’ fins, birds’ nests, bats and mice, placing the guest 
of honor at his left hand, and expressing bewilderment by scratching 
not his head, but his feet, and satisfaction by uncouth sounds apparently 
indicative of bodily distress. 

It seems an anachronism to find, together with so many anomalies of 
daily life, an elaborate system of competitive examinations included in the 
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general plan of government. These apply particularly to the mandarins 
—numbering in all 85,000—yet here again the contradictions of Chinese 
character are manifest, titles being often purchased at will, and the ten- 
ure of office purposely limited to three years in native provinces. 

The language of the country, embracing that of Korea, Cochin 
China, Burmah, and Thibet, isa monosyllabic tongue of archaic form, 
without inflections, conjugations, or alphabet, being expressed on paper 
in thousands of distinct symbols, the spoken idiom differing widely from 
the written records, which no phonetic method can reproduce. In this 
ancient and primitive guise the earliest literature of the empire is 
reverently preserved, its antiquity by far exceeding that of western 
writings, the date 1150 B. C. being assigned to one of the oldest pub- 
lished works. 

Agriculture has always been held in the highest respect in China. 
The emperor himself, to do it honor, annually repairs to an appointed 
spot, in company with a body of royal princes and husbandmen, and 
taking the plow draws a furrow and sows the first seed. The internal 
navigation of the country, moreover, is liberally promoted by govern- 
mental schemes of improvement, immense canals being constructed for 
the transportation of inland produce. The ingenuity and diligence with 
which in certain sections every available foot of soil is made to yield its 
harvest, display a thrift surpassed by no agricultural people. In busi- 
ness this practical sagacity is shown in the success attending commercial 
enterprises, many of the Chinese 
merchants acquiring great wealth | o 
and influence, and in their house- | ee Aa 
hold appointments and mode of 
living displaying remarkable lux- 
ury and taste. — 

Perhaps no single monument 
of Chinese industry is so remark- 
able as the great wall, twenty feet 
high and twenty-five feet wide, 
extending along the northern 
border of the country for upward 
of 1,250 miles, spanning the high- 
est hills and the deepest valleys— 
a huge marvel of masonry 
unequaled in proportions. 

The domestic life of the Chi- 
nese presents a picture of filial 
piety and affectionate devotion 
from which Christian nations 
might well draw a salutary moral. 
The duty of children to parents is 
imperatively enjoined by the Chi- 
nese religion, the patriarchal sys- 
tem of family relations—in accord 
with the theory of state govern- 
ment—being endeared through 
vital association with unbroken 
peace and happiness. The possession of children, as among the Jews of 
old, is accounted the chief blessing of life, and to their fidelity parents 
look in the hour of death for the performance of those posthumous 
rites upon which the repose of the soul depends. 

Contrasted with the amenities of social and domestic character is the 
inhuman rigor attending the enforcement of the criminal code, sanction- 
ing the direst tortures and the repulsive resort to decapitation as a final 
penalty. Trivial offenses are frequently the occasion of cruel, even 
barbarous, chastisements, and so stoical has the Chinese nature become 
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through long famil- ; Spry worse suzerainty of the Chinese government, and renewed conditions of vassalage 
larity with injustice | © were accepted during the seventeenth century, and recapitulated in 1882. 
that bodily pain } ma if As a result of the late Chino-Japanese war this vassalage was abjured 


; and the kingdom declared an independent nation. The peninsula occupies 
about 100,000 square miles, being in part densely wooded and subject to 
a variable climate. : , ; , 
ie The nation had rigidly adhered to its policy of isolation with 
i regard to other nations, even its intercourse with China being limited 
to the annual embassy dispatched to Peking. Strange to say, the 
seeds of Christianity were implanted in the peninsula by the Mongol 
army invading it in 1592, composed largely of converts to that 
faith, About two centuries later Jesuit missionaries established them- 
“| selves in Korea, and among recent reforms is the abolition of the 
_| ban which had existed aga nst priests and nuns. The opening of four | 
treaty ports by treaty between 
China and the United States, in 
1882, was of benefit to the com- 
mercial world, Japan had claimed 
at times jurisdiction over the 
country, yet there is little practi- 
cal doubt of tribute annually paid 
to China and of the latter’s para- 
mount influence in all quest:ons 
touching imperial conduct. 

The Koreans are not, generally 
speaking, an attractive people, 
being inferior both to the Chinese 
and Japanese in intelligence and 
skill. They are, however, equally 
gay in manner, and are said to be 
fond of music and dancing. 
Polygamy as a social feature, and 
various species of canines as 
articles of food, united with a 
repulsive disregard of cleanliness, 
are traits of Korean life which 


and death are 
accepted without a 
murmur. This | 
marked  insensibil- - inva 
ity to human suffer- Ne 
ing, shared by judge 
and culprit, is but 
the inevitable char- 
acteristic of a race 
sprung from semi- 
savage ancestry, and, 
during an epoch in 
the world’s develop- 
ment distinguished 
for its advancement 
in scientific discoy- 
ery and the prin- 
ciples of sociology, 
intrenching itself in 
traditional stolidity 
and ignorance, 
mingled with a 
supercilious con- 
tempt to which the 
instinct of progress 
and the finer feel- 
ings of the heart are 
unknown. ‘* Better 
fifty years of Europe 
than a cyele of 
Cathay,” as Eng- 
land’s poet laureate 
has sung. 


} 
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BAN _, me ef ev, 3 : easily reconcile us to their craving 
The kingdom of ~— ‘iam We for retirement, notwithstanding 
Korea has from its >, abl : .. the affability of the better class of 
earliest existence ; a iee a inhabitants, including the high- 
acknowledgeg the ees caste Mandarins. ea teen 


JAPAN According to native tradition the Japanese Empire was | ogy. The apex rises 12,000 feet above the sea, the extinct crater being 
* founded 660 B. C., the dynasty being represented in the | 500 feet deep. 

present sovereign, who bears the name of Kotei, or Emperor, although Agriculture forms the chief occupation of the Japanese, many of their 
the appellation by which he is known in foreign countries is the ancient | farms being models of neatness and order. Although much of the soil is 
title of Mikado, or “The Honorable Gate.” The year 1893, rendered | naturally barren, owing to its volcanic character, by a system of thorough 
memorable throughout the world by the Columbian Exposition at | irrigation the earth has been made to yield plenteous harvests, the prin- 
Chicago, in commemoration of the 400th anniversary of the discovery of | cipal staple of the empire being rice, the product of which is enormous. 
America, is, therefore, the 2,553d of the Japanese era. Considerable | Rotation of crops is well understood, and modern agricultural imple- 
doubt, however, is thrown upon the accuracy of the old chronology bythe | ments are largely used in harvesting. The whole country is clothed with | 
extreme longevity ascribed to some of the hundred and twenty odd | the most luxuriant vegetation, while extensive forests of Japanese cedar 

sovereigns, one of whom is recorded to have lived 141 years, while his | crown the elevations or stand in stately colonnades along the roadsides. 


successor attained the age of 143. In the annals of the tenth century | Everywhere clumps of bamboo are visible, the manifold uses of which are 
these apochryphal limits of life disappear. a feature of native skill and art. 

The empire comprises a large number of islands, stated in official The origin of the Japanese is obscure, ethnologists referring them 
records to be nearly 4,000, many of them of insignificant size, yet four | to separate types—Malay, Chinese, and Tartar. In all probability the 
of considerable proportions—Nippon, the central and most important; | present race is a mixture of Asiatic ingredients—chiefly the Malays 
Kyushinu, *‘the nine provinces; ” Shikoku, “ the four states: ” and Yezo, | in the South and Ainos in the north. Until 1889 the government 
immediately north of Nippon. ‘The whole empire covers an area of | of the country was an absolute monarchy. In that year a consti- 
nearly 150,000 square miles, with a population of more than 40,000,000 tution was promulgated by which the supreme executive authority is 

a density per square mile | vested in the emperor, in 
Da. of nearly 300. The po- | accordance with the 
litical divisions of the | rights of sovereignty, an 
country include eighty- | advisory cabinet appoint- 
five provinces, with 1,284 | ed by the crown render- 
towns and 13,773 vil- ing nominal assistance 
, lages. The total foreign | and a privy council form- 
, population is less than | ing a deliberative resort 
10,000, the larger part of | upon appeal of the em- 
whom are Chinese. peror. The  constitu- 


It is well to bear in | tional guarantees estab- 
mind that Japan is a | lish an Imperial Diet 


«, north-temperate country, consisting of Houses of 
the mercuryranging from Peers and Representa- 
about 36° in January to | tives, the members of 
80° in August, the an- each body numbering 


JAPANESE MANUFACTURING VISITING-CARDS. JAPANESE FAN-MAKERS. 


nual mean being lessthan | 300. There isa fine sug- 
60°; in fact very nearly that of Virginia. The physical geography of | gestion of patriotism implied in the provision making acceptance of 
Japan presents a variety of features peculiar to the country. Owing to | salaries compulsory, which many republican legislators might protitably 
the narrowness of the main islands, the rivers are inconsiderable, the ponder, 


longest extending but 172 miles. The entire archipelago is of voleanic The Japanese are a mild, intelligent people, ‘of great qualities and 
origin, several active volcanoes existing, and earthquakes having occurred exaggerated defects,” as has been observed. Their general character- 
to the number of eighty-seven in one day. The most noted volcanic | istics have been summed up in the assertion that they are honest, 
cone is the famous Fusiyama, ascended by thousands of pilgrims annu- | ingenious, courteous, cleanly, frugal, animated bya strong love of knowl- 


ally. Its peak is covered with perpetual snow, and figures constantly in | edge, endowed with a wonderful faculty of imitation, and possessing a 
Japanese art, being the sacred mountain associated with early mythol- | sentiment of personal honor exceeding that of any other nation. On 
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the immediate pat- 


ronage of the Empress 


Haruku. Polygamy, 


moreover, has been 


abolished, and young 


brides no longer con- 


sider it imperative to 


disfigure themselves 


by blackening the 


teeth and shaving off 


the eye-brows in 


deference to some 
imaginary nuptial 
requirement. Even 
the European dress 
has supplanted the 
ancient costume in 
Tokio, and in many 
details connected with 
court life a tendency 
to adopt the habits of 
western Civilization is 
apparent. 

In religion the 
Japanese are equally 
advanced among east- 
ern natious, a pecul- 
iarity of the native 
faith, Shintoism, 
being the absence of 
idol-worship and a 
preclusion of doc- 
trinal theology, 
although Buddhism 
has somewhat con- 
taminated the purer 
form of the original 
creed. 


The domestic life 
of the Japanese, 


JAPANESE FAMILY AT DINNER. 


the other hand, they have been represented as fickle, inordinately vain, 
and, at least the lower classes, exceedingly corrupt. Striking a balance 
between these diverse qualities, the people will still be entitled to respect 
as distinguished in courtesy, lively if volatile, and, if not always exem- 
plary in morals, genial, frank, and hospitable. Of the extreme gentleness 
of the Japanese character a curious and instructive instance is found in 
the fact that their language is deficient in the imprecations common to 
western tongues, foreign officers of the Mikado’s army, it is averred, hay- 
ing been compelled to devise a union of European oaths and native affixes 
that their martial orders might be obeyed, if happily not understood. 
With the abolition of the feudal system in 1868, many customs once 
prevalent in the empire have disappeared, among them the cruel and 
peculiarly Japanese practice of hara-kiri, or voluntary disemboweling 
after judicial sentence of death, and the similar, and eyen more shocking 
penalty, seppuku, incurred by those to whom suspicion of guilt is unen- 
durable. A yet more important reform inaugurated by the new régime 
is the admission of foreigners to the country and the consequent assimi- 
lation of European ideas which has indirectly resulted in social and 
moral improvements. The status of women is far in adyance of that 
found in most pagan countries; the rigid seclusion among ladies of the 
upper classes is becoming modified; youths of both sexes attend the 
elementary schools, while ladies’ colleges have been established under 


like @hat of the 
Chinese, is marked 
by invariable deference to parental authority and mutual relations tend- 
ing to secure the comfort and happiness of the household. Children are 
reared with the greatest care and surrounded from infancy with an 
atmosphere of affectionate solicitude. Among the lower classes a skill 
in handicraft is remarkable—apparent in the manufacture of innumera- 
ble articles of taste and ornament, from fans and visiting-cards to 
exquisite chasing of gold and silver, fine lacquer-work, dainty porcelain, 
and elaborate bronzes—all executed with marvelous labor and fidelity of 
detail. A striking accompaniment of toil in this cheery land is the 
prevailing light-heartedness, far less frequent among the laborers of the 
western nations. It seems a trait inseparable from the child-like yet 
philosophical character of the race. . 
It may reasonably be inferred from an attentive study of this interest- 
ing and talented people that the future of Japan affords every hope of 
intellectual and industrial advancement. It may also be claimed that 
much of the recent reform in government, jurisprudence, and education 
has been due to christianizing influences and contact with European 
civilization. Yet the rapid development of the Japanese within the past 
few decades can have sprung in greet part only from an inherent ambi- 
tion and an instinct of progress which, under any conditions, must have 
eventually lifted the race to a position of respect and honor in the eyes 
of the world. ; 


FARTHER INDIA AND MALAYSIA, Pessher tua 


or Indo-China, 
forms the southeastern peninsula of Asia, including Anam, French 
Cochin-China, Tonquin, Cambodia, Siam, Laos, the Shan country, 
Malacca, Burmah, and several districts of Assam and Bengal. The 
physical character of the country differs widely from that of India 
proper, consisting largely of forest-clad mountain-ridges separated by 
narrow valleys. Generally speaking, the inhabitants are almost entirely 
of Mongolian stock, employing monosyllabic languages, more or less 
allied to the Chinese, although in manners and customs differing from 
the natives of the mainland. Their religion, which is with few excep- 
tions Buddhistic, has been derived from India. 

Of the foregoing countries the kingdom of Siam is perhaps best 
known to the world. The reigning sovereign is regarded in the light of 
a deity, and addressed as such, his commonest designations being: 
«Sacred lord of lives,” ‘Owner of all,” ‘Most exalted and infallible 
lord,” ete.; a slight share of dependence upon the Emperor of China, 
to whom periodical tribute is paid, being the only limitation to the 
absolutism of this august personage. Next to him, though immeasurably 
inferior in rank, is the viceroy, holding nominal office under the king, 
while the mass of the people are little better than slaves, whose fortunes 
are entirely subservient to the caprice of the throne, to whose service 


every adult male is compelled to give a third of his time, as well as take 
the field in case of war. 
Deficient as are the Siamese in the elements of progress, the com- 
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merce of the country is of great extent and importance, every province 
producing some article in foreign demand. Bangkok, the capital as well 
as the chief port and center of external trade, presents a singular yet 
imposing appearance, being divided into three distinct parts—the town 
proper, the floating town, and the royal palace containing many stately 
pagodas. 

Modern artillery has been introduced in the army, yet the military 
service is cumbersome, the use of elephants for war purposes scarcely 
admitting celer- 
ity of move- 
ment, besides 
drawing the 
enemy’s fire dis- 

astrously. 

' The French 
dependencies, 
Anam, Cochin- 
China, Ton- 
quin, and Cam- 
bodia, have 
received the 
designation 
French Indo- 
China. The 
ancient king- 
dom of Anam— 
of which Co- 
chin-China and 
Tonquin are 
provinces— was 
originally con- 
trolled by the 
Chinese, but 
eventually be- 
came a French 
protectorate. The empire is an absolute despotism, its religion being 
chiefly Buddhism, together with some adherents to the doctrines of 
Confucius. The Anamese are, withal, patriotic, devoted to their families, 
and apt in imitation and the acquirement of knowledge. 

Cochin-China proper is scarcely habitable to foreigners, its climate 
being one of the most unhealthy in the East. The colony is in reality, 
so far as French occupation is concerned, merely a commercial station. 
The population is heterogeneous, a large proportion of the poorer classes 
living in boats, grouped along the river banks, or in miserable huts 
raised a few feet above the water. 


SIAMESE WAR ELEPHANT. 


Tonquin is the 
only part of the em- 
pire rich in metals, 
yielding large quan- 
tities of gold, silver, 
copper, and iron. 
The fishermen on the 
coast are inured to 
exceeding hardships, 
cheerfully borne, liv- 
ing mainly upon the 
refuse of fish and the 
flesh of the alligator, 
here sold in the mar- 
kets. 

The kingdom of 
Cambodia is one of 


the most ancient 
monarchies in the 
world. From its 


early importance it 
was reduced by suc- 
cessive encroach- 
ments of foreign 
colonists, finally 
resulting in virtual 
dependency upon 
France. The coun- 
try is rich in certain 
products of value, 
among many articles 
of commerce being 
the well-known gam- 
boge, the name of 
which is derivedfrom 
the locality. Public 
temples of worship 
are numerous, the 
great Wat, or Temple 
of Angkor, looming 
amid the depths of a 
primeval forest, and 
in splendor of pro- 
portions, and the 
solemnity of the im- 
pressions created by 
its contemplation, compared with Memphis and Thebes. The corridors 
tower 180 feet above the beholder, and its lofty staircases, sculptured 
walls, columns, halls, and richly wrought ornaments entitle it to be 
regarded as an archi- 
tectural wonder. 
Malaysia, a name 
given collectively to 
the chief archipelago 
lying between South- 
eastern Asia and 
Australia, includes a 
great number of 
islands, several of 
them—Borneo, Su- 
matra, Java, and Cel- 
ebes, among the Sun- 
da Islands, and Min- 
danao and Luzon, 
among the Philippine 
Islands—being among 
the largest and finest 
in the world. Hun- 
dreds of smaller 
islands are scarcely 
known, the piratical 
nature of the inhabit- 
ants and perilous 
shores causing them 
to be generally 
shunned by naviga- 
tors. The people are 
almost wholly of Ma- 
layan type. Varied 
traits occur among 
them—the women 
of Rotte, west of Ti- 
mur, are statuesque 
and handsome, sug- 
gesting a Hindu an- 
cestry; the Dyaks of 
Borneo are fair of 
feature and especially 
warlike; the Battaks 
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of Sumatra show evidences of Javanese and Aryan origin, Sanskrit | the terrible kris—a weapon with a long, serpentine blade, frequently 
words being found in their language; the Bughis well illustrate the poisoned—are the sources of tragedies typified in the expression ‘ run- 
peculiarities of race-mixture; while | ning amnck” and in crimes 
the Biadjaws, the Manobos, and | of abhorrence. ‘The island 
many coast and interior sub-tribes | is of great commercial im- 
all have their individual character- | portance, the western trade 


istics, customs, and manners of | having become great] 

semi-civilized or savage life. enlarged through Dutch 
Borneo has long been known to | enterprise. 

the commercial world as a produc- Celebes is among the 

tive region, various metals and | islands of the Hast famous 

costly woods, together with rice, | for spices, etc., the trade in 


sago, and spices, being among its | which reaches astonishing 
articles of trade. Traffic in the | proportions. The country 
curious edible birds’ nests is also | is especially noted for its 
considerable. The interior of the | beautiful scenery, a trop- 


country is rugged and mountain- | ical luxuriance of vegeta 
ous, the highest altitudes approach- | tion abounding throughout 
ing three miles above the sea-level. the interior. Of several 


The city of Koti, near the Strait of | types of inhabitants the 
Macassar, is noted as the residence | Bughis are perhaps the 
of the rajah of the district, whose | most remarkable. Sup 
palace occupies an island in the | posed to have originated in 
principal river of the region. Borneo, they are handsome 
Of the many races of Malaysia | in figure and feature,‘ 
few have been more carefully ob- | resembling the Polynesian < 
served than the above-mentioned | rather than the Malaysian - 
Dyaks. Their dress is strikingly | type. They are said to be 
ornamented with grotesque devices, | honest in commercial life, 
; and the material is often tiger’s | energetic in character, and 
y skin and rich cloth, the head- | exemplary in conduct. 
dresses being of monkeys’ skins and Mindanao and Luzon ‘ 
feathers of the argus pheasant. | are the largest of the 
Others wear about the body rings | Philippine group, the 
of iron or rattan, with collars of | former being inhabited 
human teeth or those of apes and | by the Manobos, and the 
wild boars, their ears being loaded latter possessing the fam- § 
with rings, and the body often tat- | ous port of Manila, with | 
tooed from head to foot. A con- | its population suggesting 
clusive index of their degree of | Castilian colonization, its 
barbarism is found in the custom | mestizo type possessing | 
which forbids marriage save upon condition of presenting the bride with | the grace and attractive- 
the ghastly trophy of a human head, a practice also peculiar to the | ness often peculiar to the £ 
Alfoories of Celebes and Ceram. mixture of native and for- 
Sumatra has been from the beginning of the seventeenth century | eign bloods, and its world- 
identified with Portuguese and Dutch ex- wide commerce. 
plorations, and is one of the most valuable An interesting feature of the Malaysian flora is the recent discovery of 
islands of the Malaysian group. Its com- a stemless and leafless plant, parasitic upon grape-vines, in one species of 
merce is extensive, rice being among the which, Raflesia Arnoldi, the corolla measures three feet in diameter, 
principal staples. Of its population the being the largest flower known. Unfortunately, the plant is remarkable 
Battaks form a prominent element, their chiefly for its 
manner differing somewhat from those of wonderful size, the 
their neighbors, although their dwellings, odor being that of 
raised on bamboo poles and deftly wattled carrion, like the 
and thatched, resemble the style of abode common Smilax 
prevalent in the archipelago. They have herbacea. 
been credited with some approach to civil- A curious prob- 


RAJAH OF KOTI, BORNEO. 


MANOBO, MINDANAO, 


ization in their laws and customs, and again ERIN : lem of longitude 
cannibalism has been charged against them, 233343 ; : ee may be cited in con- 
although under Dutch influence fast be-; Sy oe S nection with Magel- 
coming extinct. RY iG Foon ears Meee 3 lan’s discovery of 


the Philippines, in 
accordance with 
which, although un- 


The Island of Jaya is full of ethnic and Y 
archeological interest, the inhabitants ® 
resembling the Chinese and Japanese in the 
parental care and filial respect which are a consciously, the 
distinguishing feature of domestic life. great explorer, dur- 
At the same time the Javanese are quick to resent insult, and their ing his eastern cir- 
ungovernable temper, the habit of opium-smoking, and the accessory of cumnavigation of 

: the globe, length- 
ened his day by 
four minutes with 
each successive de- 
gree traversed. Nor 
was Elcano, the { 
captain of the only 
vessel returning to | 
the meridian of de- 
parture, aware that ! 
upon the comple- 
tion of his voyage 
he was actually a 
day behind port 
time. This error of 
omission resulted in the loss of one day’s reckoning at the Philippines, 
and the celebration of New Year’s Day, for example, January 2d, until 
1844, when, by passing one festival altogether, the lapse was rectified. 
Eyen now, navigators sailing from Australia to England must necessarily 
make one day out of two in passing the meridian of 180°, from east to 
west longitude, in order to reach port on the date of the local calendar. 
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The con- 
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Africa, third in point 
of extent of the great 
divisions of the globe, 
stretches from Cape ; 
Blanco, on the Medi- 
terranean, to Cape 
Agulhas, 100 miles southeast of the 
Cape of Good Hope, a distance of 
5,000 miles—its greatest breadth, 
from Cape Guardafui, on the Indian 
Ocean, to Cape Verde, on the Atlan- § 
tic, being about 4,800 miles. The 
entire area of the continent, owing 
to its irregular shape, is but 11,- 
500,000 square miles, which, with 
a total population of nearly 169,- 
000,000, gives an average density of about fourteen inhabitants to the 
square mile. With the completion of the Suez Canal, Africa becomes 
entirely surrounded by water. The latter magnificent triumph of engi- 
neering, it may be observed, has amply rewarded the wisdom of its pro- 
jectors, the gross tonnage included in the traffic of 1891 being over 
12,000,000 tons, and the list of passengers nearly 200,000. 

The physical features of Africa are strikingly marked—enormous 
deserts and mountain chains, together with rivers of great length alter- 
nating with regions of unsurpassed fertility, valleys and plains as yet but 
partially explored, and asystem of interlacing waterways threading many 
portions of the interior. The chief political divisions of Central Africa 
are but imperfectly defined, the 
claims of European nations, based 
upon annexation, settlement, and 
conquest, being modified from 
time to time according to the 
progress of colonization and com- 
merce, and the discoveries accom- 
panying active exploration. In 
enumerating them, the following 
arrangement will aid the student. 
Independent countries: The 
kingdoms, ete., of Morocco, Abys- 
sinia, Bornu, Kanem, Waday, 
Bagirmi, and the republics of 
Liberia, South African Republic, 
and Orange Free State. More or 
less subject to foreign influence of 
the expressed Powers: T’urkey— 
Egypt and Tripoli; Lngland— 
Cape of Good Hope, Natal with 
Zululand, Sierra Leone, Ashantee, 
Sokoto, British East Africa, Zam- 
besia with Nyassaland, Zanzibar, and the Island of Saint Helena; /’rance 
—Algeria, Tunis, French Kongo, Senegal, Niger, and Soudan regions, 
Dahomey, and Madagascar; Germany—German Hast Africa, Kamerun, 
and German Southwest Africa; J¢a/y—Massaua, Eritrea, ete., and Somali 
territories; Portwgal—Madeira Islands, Cape Verde Islands, Portuguese 
Guinea, and the State of East Africa (Mozambique); Spain—Canary 
Islands, Rio de Oro, Fernando Po, ete.; Belgiwm— 
Kongo Independent State. In addition should be 
mentioned the geographical regions, only partly de- 
fined, of the Sahara, Nubia, and the Soudan. 

The place of 
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tory, together with its wonderful monuments, retaining 
still the earliest records of civil- 
ization, entitles the country to a 
consideration far other and 
deeper than that due to any 
other portion of Africa. Here an- 
tiquity assumes a significance 
beside which the centuries and 
decades of the modern era appear 
but a brief epoch in the annals of 
mankind. Only in presence of 
such stupendous records of 
human achievement as are em- 
bodied in the pyramids and 
tombs of Gizeh and Sakkara, ‘ 
the palaces and temples of 
Karnak and Luxor, and the 
colossal sculptures of Mem- 
phis and Edfou is the mind 
adequately impressed with the 
power of genius that created 
them, and the splendor of the 
dynasties whose memory they 
perpetuate. 
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The great pyramid of Gizeh, originally 480 feet high, was constructed 
of blocks of stone, all thirty feet in length, brought from the Arabian 
mountains. The marvelous precision of the work is shown by actual 
measurement of the base, which lacks six-tenths of an inch to form a 
mathematically perfect square. It is, then, not only a monument to the 
vanity of kings, but also to a skillfulness of design defying explanation. 
Scarcely less wonderful is the neighboring sphinx—a portion only of a 
yast temple buried beneath the accumulated débris of centuries. 

No feature of Egyptian life possesses so human an interest as the 
ethical philosophy and belief in immortality embodied in countless mum- 
mies. In the practice of embalming the dead it was intended to guard 
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the mortal tenement until the soul after long wanderings should come to 
reinhabit its former abode. Sacred and tenderly affectionate were the 
tributes to the departed; and the mummy-cases, or sarcophagi, were 
richly engraved with pictorial and hieroglyphic records touching the 
earthly lives of those for whose spiritual welfare no posthumous rites 
were deemed too honorable. . 

Compared with its ancient magnificence, with its wealth of historic 
association and royal luxury, the Egypt of the nineteenth century 
exhibits only a poverty of resources attendant upon an empire’s decline. 
Under the suzerainty of the Porte the country has 
been abandoned to the sway of a succession of un- 
fortunate Khedives, the sole results of whose rule 
have been, if not wholly negative, a pusillanimity 
and vacillation which invited foreign intrigue. 
Thus have circumstances fayored England’s ascend- 
ancy in the land, and it seems but a question of time 
when her present moral influence shall be changed to 
actual possession. 

The physical character of Egypt promotes a fer- 
tility of soil in the lower valley 
of the Nile almost without a par- 
allel in alluvial regions. The 
annual river floods secure for 
the Egyptian peasant a plentiful 
harvest, and the mildness of 
the climate in the more temper- 
ate latitude along the Mediter- 
ranean renders agriculture both 
easy and profitable. 

In the cities of Cairo and 
Alexandria an extensive trade 
has long been established, the 
former being especially pictur- 
esque and a favorite resort of 
those interested in Egyptian 
(Coptic) manners and_ tradi- 
tions. The mosques of the 
ancient city are ornately bean- 
tiful, and in the numerous 
bazaars an unceasing activity : 
prevails. Here, in Cairo, all Tse cop axvers, evaRpraN 
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classes of the people may be studied instructively: the fellahs, or fella- 
heen—a term generally applied to the poor peasant-class of Egypt— 
and the many types of 
native and mixed inhabit- 
ants, the local magistrates, 
the pompous Katbehs, and 
occasionally traces of true 
Nubian stock, the latter 
being a mulatto race of 
dark brown complexion and 
powerful physique, of frank 
and cheerful disposition 
and simple manners. 

As a rule, however, the 
Egyptians are an apathetic, 
stolid race, of no decided 
origin, their habits of 
thought and daily lives 
being largely dependent 
upon religion and caste. 
They are not without live- 
liness, however, during cer- 
tain festivals when games 
and dromedary and donkey 
races are frequent along 
the southern border. 

The Nubians are divid- 
ed into an eastern branch 
and one dwelling along the 
Nile—alike in physical 
character, yet speaking dif- 
ferentlanguages. The lat- 
ter section, sometimes called Berberines, inhabit the Nile Valley from 
Egypt to Sennar, being an intelligent, industrious, and amiable people, 
and, though despised - 
by the Arabs, hospit- 
able and kindly to 
strangers and proud 
of their country. 

The region recalls 
the astounding super- 
stition recently be- 
trayed in El Mahdi’s 
sudden ascendancy 
over his people, and 
the remarkable prow- 
ess displayed by his 
soldiery in their en- 
counters with British 
troops. Another asso- || 
ciation with the coun- }| 
try links with its 
rebellious attitudes 
the baseness and 
treachery which cost 
Great Britain the life 
of the one supreme 
hero of recent times, 
General Charles 
George—“Chinese”— 
Gordon. 

Among the many 
striking types found along the Upper Nile, the Lira tribe is worthy of 
especial mention, the fine physiques, manly bearing, and warlike skill of 
their chiefs being highly praised by Baker and other explorers. The Mit- 
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too tribe, peculiar to the White Nile regions, on the other hand, especially 
in the lip-ornament, presents a much lower and more savage character. 
The ancient empire of 
Abyssinia has of late years 
been the center of many 
stirring events. The rul- 
ing king now maintains 
a permanent army, most 
of whom are armed with 
rifles instead of the na- 
tional weapons, shield and 
lance, which is in strange 
contrast with the lofty 
state of the late King 
Theodore, who was wont 
to receive foreign embas- 
sies surrounded by a guard 
of lions, and whose dis- 
play affected the pomp of 
the proudest sovereigns. 
In 1889 Abyssinia was 
declared an Italian pro- 
tectorate. Its depend- 
ency, however, was not 
conceded by the king, 
and the protectorate ex- 
isted by a constructive 
interpretation on the part 
of Italy rather than by 
actual treaty. The situa- 
tion gave rise to many con- 
flicts between the Italians 
and Abyssinians which 
finally resulted in a new 
treaty October, 1896, by which Abyssinia is unreservedly recognized as an 
independent kingdom. Since the fourth century the Abyssinians have adhered 
to the Alexandrian Church, and 
Russia as protector of that church 
claimed especial interest in Abys- 
sinia and favored its independence. 
The population of Abyssinia 
is composed of various tribes, a 
well-formed Caucasian type pre- 
dominating, in general character 
resembling the Bedouin Arabs. 
The people are essentially a war- 
like, courageous race, skillful 
horsemen, and in the field have 
proved formidable assailants. 
Their treatment of prisoners is 
said to be merciless, and in their 
domestic lives there is little to 
commend. ‘The curious custom 
of frequently smearing the hair 
with butter is explained as a safe- 
guard against sunstroke, and is 
almost universal among the sol- 
diery. The chiefs of the army 
are often gayly attired, their ac- 
couterments being richly orna- 
mented and their action full of 
military bearing. The Abyssin- 
lans are accounted gluttonous, 
irascible, and revengeful; yet in 
their treatment of the poor and 
in their hospitality to strangers they manifest 
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a higher civilization, and in one respect—the 


absence of lawyers in the country—a develop- 


ment is evidenced surpassing belief. 


Tripoli is one of many states of the eastern 
hemisphere tributary to the Porte. The coun- 


try is properly a pashalic, governed by an un- 
mitigated despot, often chosen from the Turk- 
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ish officers resident at the capital, and estab- 
lished by a firman from the sultan, a system of 
tyranny and misrule usually resulting from his 
accession to power—an example eagerly fol- 
lowed by his subordinates. It will be under- 
stood that under such a rule the Tripolitans are 
slow to take advantage of many natural re- 
- sources with which their land is favored. The 
recollection of the piracy which formerly pre- 
vailed among the natives brings to mind the 
loss of the frigate Philadelphia—in the Tripoli- 
tan war of 1803-05—the heroie conduct of 
Captain Decatur, and the final victory of Com- 
modore Preble, which led to the ultimate 
= extinction of Algerine depredations upon the 


Mediterranean. 
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Tunis, one 
of the smallest 


iy states in Africa, 
wer is included 
among the 
French protect- 
orates. The 


country is nom- 
inally ruled by 
a bey, but its 
affairs are prac- 
tically in the 
hands of the 
French  repre- 
\ sentative, who, 
|. as Minister Res- 
' ident, adminis- 
ters the gov- 
ernment of the 
country under 
the direction of 
the French For- 
) eign Office. The 
physical fea- 
tures of the 
country em- 
brace Cape Bon, 
on the Mediter- 
#{ ranean, within 
'a few seconds 
of the northern- 
most point of 
Africa. The 
population, 
which consists 
chiefly of Arabs, 
betray little in- 
clination to- 
ward agricul- 
ture, engage in few industries, and in general manifest the apathy almost 
universal among these classes. The climate is among the finest of 
the Barbary States, as the region was formerly called, the average 
recorded temperature in the town of Tunis not exceeding 70° for the 
whole year. The soil is fairly productive; yet, owing to the uncertain 
tenure of land and the liability of exorbitant taxes, a large proportion of 
fertile areas remains untilled. Although the people rank as the most 
civilized in this region, their condition is little better than that of races 
usually accounted their inferiors. 
Algeria may be considered a detached province of France rather than 
a French colony, its affairs being administered by a governor-general, 
assisted by a council whose function is purely advisory, the right of 
legislating for the colony being reserved to the national chambers. The 
country is divided into two principal departments—civil and military, 
the former constantly encroaching upon the latter, and thereby broaden- 
ing the active jurisdiction of France. Of all the invaders’ enemies, the 
Algerine emir Abd-el-Kader proved the most talented and unrelenting, 
having been decorated by the victors themselves. 
The native inhabitants of Algeria comprise Kabyles—or Berbers— 
Moors, Arabs, Turks, Koloughs, and Jews. ‘he first of these constitute 
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nearly one-half the entire population, dwelling in small villagesamong the 
mountains bordering the region of the Sahara. They are athletic, well- 
formed, and possessed of great powers of endurance, yet they are chiefly 
robbers, of cruel and heartless character, although practicing hospitality. 
While ostensibly shepherds, they are mainly engaged in hunting, being 
both courageous and skillful in the chase. Those living in the recesses 
of the mountains inhabit caves, like the ancient troglodytes. 

The Berbers, it may be remarked, are the most ancient inhabitants 
of Northern Africa, the Moors being a hybrid people formed by the 
intermixture of several races, the majority of their ancestors being 
invaders of the East from Morocco. Men even of Arab blood, if living 
in towns, are called Moors; while pure Arabs, on the other hand, dwell- 
ing in tents, are styled Bedouins. The latter are tall, active, and mus- 
cular, with spirited, handsome countenances, piercing black eyes, and 
regular features. 
They are mostly 
nomadic, living in 
tents in bodies of 
from 10 to 100 
families, each 
family being un- 
der a sheik, who 
is at once priest, 
legislator, and 
judge. 

These Bedouin 
Arabs are con- 
stantly at war 
either with the 
Berbers 


sisting principally 
by plunder, and 
entertaining a 
confirmed hatred 
of Christians. Bs 
They are Asiatic ¢ 
in origin, having \ 
preserved their 
distinctive hab- 
its for upward 
of thirty centu- Y 
ries. The Turks, 
once numerous in 
the land, have 
well-nigh vanished with the French conquest. ‘The Koloughs, “Children 
of Soldiers,” are a mixed race—the offspring of Turks and Moors. The 
Jews are mostly confined to Algiers and Oran, being engaged in foreign 
trade. Although controlling the business of the country, they were 
treated with contemptuous indifference previous to the French oceupa- 
tion—which eyent has greatly ameliorated their condition. 

Algiers, the capital, is one of the few interesting cities of Africa, its 
amphitheater of hills, shining mosques and minarets, and graceful out- 
lines. presenting an imposing appearance seen from the Mediterranean. 
Foreign residents, especially English and French, give a European tone 
to society, the superior climate of the town attracting many travelers in 
search of health. Z : 

The country has been the scene of many eventful periods in history— 
the rise and progress of the Carthaginian Empire, lasting seven centu- 
ries; the six centuries of Roman rule; the conquest by Vandals; the long 
era of piracy and persecution of Christians, when 25,000 of the latter 
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were held in bond- 
age; and finally the 
vigorous castigation 
administered by Brit- 
ish and American 
commanders, and the 
extinction of Chris- 
tian slavery. 

The sultanate of 
Morocco is in reality 
an absolute despot- 
ism, the sultan being 
not only chief of state 
and head of the reli- 
gion, but standing 
quite alone, his power 
being unlimited even 
by the advice of his 
ministers, resort to 
which is discretion- 
ary with the sover- 
eign. In this respect 
Moroceo in its goy- 
ernment differs from 
Turkey and other 
countries following 
the religion of Ma- 
homet. Add to this 
lofty prestige of office 
an estimated income 
of $2,000,000, and it 
will be seen that the 
Sultan of Morocco, 
although compara- 
tively unknown to 
civilization, is in his 
own land a strong 
potentate. 

The prehistoric 
antiquities of Moroc- 
co are of considerable 
interest, many relics 
of an early civiliza- 
tion, together with 
traces of the Roman 
domination, being mingled with remains of the Stone Age—dolmens, bar- 
rows, and cromlechs being scattered throughout the country. To-day a 
state of decadence is everywhere visible. The administration of justice is 
hopelessly corrupt; education, in the European sense of the word, does not 
exist; and the lawless state of the country forbids all attempts to explore 
and develop the many valuable resources undoubtedly to be found. Yet 
even in its present decline, its climate, soil, and the general temper, as 
well as the unquestioned intelligence, of the Moorish people augur fayor- 
ably for the restoration of Morocco’s prosperity. 

‘In connection with Algiers and Morocco, attention is due to a feat- 
ure of this region—the numerous oases of the desert portions, unique in 
physical history. These islands in the waste have been renowned as rest- 
ing-places for the innumerable camel-trains, or caravans, forming the 
only means of transportation during centuries. They are usually of 
small extent, being fertile tracts clothed with vegetation and watered by 
refreshing springs. In the Libyan Desert these oases, or wadis, are sup- 
plied with surface-water, forming natural basins; in the west artesian wells 
have been necessary to provide for the demands of large caravans, 200 
fathoms being at times required to reach the subterranean reservoirs. 
Several of the principal areas thus known are of great size, and in most 
of them groyes of date-palm afford both shade and nourishment. 

The Great Desert of the Sahara, noted for the physical peculiarity 
above mentioned, has been the subject of much geographical study, 
the climate and meteorological character of the region, together with its 
relation with the sea-level, having suggested plans of extensive irrigation. 
At present this boundless plain is almost wholly uninhabited, its confines 
being variously determined, and the region known only as one subjected 
to a higher temperature than any other portion of the globe, the ther- 
mometer having recorded there 133°. This terrific heat imparts additional 
terror to the simoons, which sweep over the parched expanse with awful 
fury, darkening the heavens with clouds of sand and bearing destruction 
and death in their path. ‘The only useful product of the Sahara is salt, 
and were it not for the aid of “the ship of the desert,” as orientals term 
the camel, the region must ever remain untrayersed by man. 

It is observable that the northwest coast of Africa bears evidences of 
haying been wholly submerged during the glacial epoch, marine shells 
and traces of receding shores being conclusive evidence that a tidal 
passage of considerable width formerly existed between the Mediterra- 
nean and the Atlantic Ocean. 

Not far from this coast the conspicuous group of islands known as 
the Canaries rises abruptly from the ocean, the land being almost wholly 
composed of mountain peaks and upland valleys, the highest elevation 
being the celebrated volcano of Teneriffe—one of the most impressive 
of ocean spectacles when viewed at a distance, its summit rising above 
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the clouds, and the crater more than 12,000 feet above sea-level. The 
islands possess a historical interest in the occasional records of an abo- 
riginal race named Guanches—long since merged in later colonies—whose 
religion was monotheistic, coupled with a belief in future rewards and 
punishments. This unfortunate people, first enslaved by the Spanish 
conquerors during the fourteenth century, were subjected to every indig- 
nity by later Norman conquests. The race was remarkable for fine 
physical development, and in many of their customs resembled the 
Egyptians, especially in their reverence for the dead and the observance 
of funeral rites, the bodies of the departed being embalmed with aromatic 
herbs and decorated with laces. Remains of mummies laid in mountain 
caverns resembling the Egyptian catacombs point indubitably to an east- 
ern origin of this lost race. The singing birds which take their name 
from the islands are still plentiful there, although differing in plumage 
from the well-known breeds. 

The Madeira Isles, off the coast of Morocco, are even more rugged 
than the group last named, the outlines of the mountain ridges present- 
ing a series of precipitous elevations, and the defiles of the lower declivi- 
ties stretching to the coast. The larger island, Madeira, has long been 
noted for its excellent wines. Funchal, the capital, is the resort of 
hundreds of travelers and invalids, attracted by the agreeable, quaint, 
and interesting character of the town, the beautiful climate it enjoys, and 
the hospitality of its inhabitants. The people are sober, industrious, 
and civil, of almost pure Arabian stock, and, like the Bedouins, capable 
of enduring great fatigue. The islands were discovered in 1420, the name 
Madeira—in Portuguese ‘‘ wood *—heing given to the largest on account 
of the valuable timber which clothes its mountain-sides. 

The Cape Verde Islands are, like the Canaries and Madeiras, of yol- 
canic origin, a crater on the principal member of the group, Fogo, hav- 
ing within recent years become active after a quiescence of half a century. 
The surface of the general group is not adapted to agriculture; yet in 
limited areas large quantities of maize, beans, and various fruits are pro- 
duced. Unlike that of the Canaries, the climate is quite unhealthy, the 
water-supply insufficient and of poor quality, and the coast regions beset 
with storms and fogs alternating with intense heat. 

The inhabitants are a mild, inoffensive people, extremely ignorant 
and superstitious, and of an indolent nature. Until 1854 slavery existed 
in full force among them. The towns are poor and uncleanly, and the 
fact that a penal settlement has been established there renders the islands 
even more objectionable. The religion of the natives, as with the 
Atlantic groups of islands previously considered, is Roman Catholic, 
mingled with heathenish notions and primitive traditions brought orig- 
inally from the African coast. 
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CENTRAL AFRICA Senegambia in its physical aspect 
\ VU ZA. presents little other than a swampy 
jungle, although the territory has been the subject of acrid dispute 
between yarious claimants to possession, France, Portugal, and Great 
Britain each having acquired certain portions of the country, others 
being reserved to several native states. ‘The rivers Senegal and Gambia, 
from which the title Senegambia is derived, are streams of considerable 
extent, being navigable for hundreds 
of miles, and near the sea-coast inter- 
sected by a network of canals, marigots, 
especially during the rainy season. The 
country is identified with the early ex- 
plorations of the British in the inter- 
ests of the slave trade—a traffic which 
throughout Central Africa has been, 
- and continues to be, the object of ciy- 
ilized crusades, yet which permanent 
. Stations of European troops or colon- 
ists alone can hope to eradicate. 
* The country is peopled almost 
exclusively by negroes, belonging to 
the Joloff and other tribes, many of 
~ whom have embraced Christianity. 
. There are, however, in the interior a 
number of the fair-skinned Fellatah, 
or Foolahs, who follow the Moham- 
medan faith. These latter are a re- 
); markable people, widely removed in 
character, feature, and physique from 
the negro types, even classing them- 
selves as whites. They are shrewd and 
intelligent, being occupied chiefly in 
agriculture and trading, their bearing 
and manners resembling those of Euro- 
peans. Other distinctive tribes are the 
Laptoes and the Futa-Jallons, near the head-waters of the Senegal and 
Gambia rivers, unallied in dress and habits to the common coast 
types. The Futa-Jallons are among the most stolid of African tribes, 
their features betraying only a rudi- 
mentary intelligence, exhausted in an 
elaborate coiffure, of which they are ex- 
ceedingly proud, it being regarded as an 
indication of rank. In their dress they 
resemble rather the types of South Afri- 
can regions, or perhaps still more the 
tribes of the South American interior. 

Near the southwest coast the purest 
native type of negro is found, their ances- . 
tors having been largely liberated from 
slave-ships, but the present generation 
enjoying both liberty and prosperity as a 
3ritish colony. The types, however, of 
the indigenous population present a* 
strange mixture of many tribal stocks, 
their diversity being greater, perhaps, in 
Senegambia than elsewhere in Western 
and Central Africa, even the native king- 
doms being divided into minor depend- 
encies, with their corresponding Yaria- 
tions of origin and customs. The climate 
of the country is usually fatal to Europeans, consequently the foreign 
population is inconsiderable. 

The immense region known as the Soudan contains a population of 
about 85,000,000, the estimated area of the country being 2,000,000 
square miles. The land is chiefly a level plain, broken occasionally by 
moderate elevations, the climate being, so far as known, scarcely endur- 
able to strangers, sickly regions abounding in the neighborhood of lakes 
and streams. The 
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arisen within the borders of the country, and in many sections still form. 
ing an aboriginal element. Hamitic and Semitic invasions, however, have 
ingrafted upon the 
native stock new 
characteristics, so 
that in the eight 
independent and 
semi-autonomous 
2 States comprising 
¢ Central and West- 
2 ern Soudan negroid 
peoples are inter- 
spersed with for- 
eign ingredients, 
the purest of the 
primitive stock be- 
ing found in the 
vicinity of Waday. 
The Ethiopians of 
the ancients, a 
somewhat vague ex- 
pression, were in 
later times limited 
= to the people inhab- 
iting the country 
south of Egypt. As 
a generic term used 
to designate a type 
of mankind, the 
word has lost its 
distinctive mean- 
= ing, and may be re- 
garded_as  practi- 
cally synonymous 
with African—to indicate the Hamitic division of the great Semitic 
branch of the human family as actually found in this region. A 
Under the general title of Upper Guinea are included the grain, 
ivory, gold, and slave coasts—Sierra Leone and Liberia—together with 
the protectorates, Ashantee, Daho- 
mey, Benin, etc. The early settle- 
ment of the country on the part 
of civilized — so-called — nations 
was undoubtedly made with a view 
to prosecuting the slave-trade; for © 
which purpose no finer physique — 
exists than that of the Krumen of 
the grain coast, described by Bur- 
ton as having ‘‘the head of a‘ 
Socrates and body of an Antin- 
ous.” Circumstances and the 
abhorrence of mankind have well- | 
nigh suppressed the iniquitous | 
traffic, which is supplanted by legit- 
imate trade and a partial deyelop- 
ment of tle country’s resources, 
several articles of commerce, such 
as coffee, having proved abundant | 
and of excellent quality. 
The Christian church has be- — 
come firmly established in the —— 
chief settlements, yet all efforts to 
make proselytes are strongly 
counteracted by the Mohammedanism of the Mandingoes and other 
interior tribes, among whom the ancient faith. demanding only a mod- 
erate observance, has gained increased power. The Mandingoes, in fact, 
are the most interesting people in the country, being found on the east- 
ern border, and indeed eastward as far as the heart of the Soudan. 
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principal body of 
fresh water is Lake 
Tchad, an extremely 
shallow basin, which 
has in recent years 
been the scene of 
numerous explora- 
tions, the results~ of 
which can not be re- 
garded as final from a 
S geographical point of 
view. 

: Of the population 
of the Soudan it 
< should be noted that 
) the Arabic term Bilad- 7 
~ es-Saidan, ‘home of / 
the negro,” is fully ' 
justified by ethnolog- 
cal researches, the 
race having evidently 
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upon and capture of Coomassie, followed by the 
destruction of the town, speedily reduced the 
enemy to terms, 

The kingdom of Dahomey, now a French 
protectorate, was scarcely second to Ashantee in 
power andimportance. The country is described 
as a luxuriant wilderness alternating with 
swamps and rolling plains. It is only within a 
couple of centuries that the country has become | 
known to the world, yet during that period the 
capital, Abomey, has been frequently visited, 
and through the accounts of travelers some idea 
of the peculiar customs of the country may be 
4 formed. The revelations of eye-wituesses offer a 
f revolting spectacle of the most savage and brutal 
instincts known to man, unrelieved by a single 
trait allied to civilization. The monarch,a relent- 
3 less despot, found his highest enjoyment in bloody 
f scenes defying description—such as the annual 
“customs,” when hundreds of captives taken in 
war were sacrificed, The skulls of the unfortu- 
nate victims were used to adorn the palace walls. 

The most extraordinary feature of this vile 
régime was the treatment of women, all of whom 
were practically the monarch’s slaves, the ablest- 
q bodied being enlisted in the army as the for- 
midable Amazons mentioned in narrative and 
y recently opposed to European soldiery. They 
were the flower of the royal troops, being mar- 
shaled in regiments, each with its distinctive 
uniform and badges, and to them was assigned 
the post of honor in order of battle. As proof 
of skill and endurance they were required, dur- 


In every town of importance they have books, schools, and mosques; they 
read and write, and may claim some knowledge of Arabic; and among 
| neighboring tribes have acquired a marked ascendancy. 

The Toumanes, another tribe of Upper Guinea, are far less advanced 
and rather resemble the natives of the Kongo country, their chiefs aspiring 
to outward pomp in laughable incongruity with the low type they rep- 
resent. 

The republic of Liberia, proclaimed in 1847, is an anomaly among 
| the surrounding states, yarious accounts of the country at once disparag- 
| ing its actual political achievement and offering sanguine hopes of its 
prosperity. Its constitution is modeled closely upon that of the United 
States, the principal point of divergence being a property qualification 
of $600, applicable to the 
election of the chief mag- 
istrate. Schemes of emi- 
gration from America have 
repeatedly been devised to 
aid the young democracy, 
yet their success has been 
marked by no signal re- 
sults). Meanwhile the 
native population are said 
: vo regard with supreme 
contempt all tendencies 
toward a republican form 
of government, notwith- 
standing the salutary influ- 
ences exerted by missionary 
stations, free-schools, and 
a constantly increasing 
commerce, including, to- 
‘ gether with coffee, a profit- 
able trade in palm-oil, 
cocoa, sugar, ivory, and 
hides. 

Ashantee, which now 
constitutes a British pro- 
tectorate, was the most 
notable of the barbarous kingdoms found on the African west coast. From 
the beginning of the present century, when the country became known, 
an interminable domestic strife marked the relations between rival chiefs, 
Conflict with British authority frequently resulted in victory to the 
natives, particularly in 1824, when, during an invasion of the Fanti 
country—tesulting from British intervention—the troops and garrisons 
of the latter narrowly escaped capture. Coomassie, the capital, had 
seldom been reached by travelers, the imperfect accounts of the interior 
showing that the kingdom was an absolute despotism, that the worst form 
of slavery was maintained—the nobles often possessing 1,000 slaves—and 
that the enormity of polygamy elsewhere was here eclipsed by an 
allowance—limited—to the reigning potentate of 3,333 wives. It seems 
scarcely necessary to add the further barbarism of human sacrifice. 

In 1874, in punishment of an invasion of the British protectorate, 
the iniquity of this sanguinary despot was doomed to swift and well-mer- 
ited retribution at the hands of Sir Garnet Wolseley, whose brilliant march 
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ing an annual review held by the king, to charge 
over barriers of stinging cactiand thorny acacia, 
issuing from the assault with torn and bleeding bodies; yet, apparently 
insensible to pain, quickly forming again to file past the king in the 
closing parade, each leading a fancied captive carefully bound. Their 
number has been estimated as high as 2,500, many of them armed with 
blunderbusses, flint muskets, and bows and arrows—the latter being 
poisoned, it is said. 

The soil of the Dahomeyan region is very fertile, products of consider- 
able value to commerce being abundantly raised, and the cotton-plant 
being indigenous. The medium of exchange was the marine snell called 
“cowrie,” strings of which were reckoned as currency; fifty cowries to a 
string and fifty ; 
strings to a 
head, valued at 
an English shil- 
ling—a single 
shell being 
worth 1-100th 
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of a cent. 

The great: 
delta of the 
Niger, extend- ¢ 
ing along the 
coast about 120 
miles and 140 
miles inland, is 
one of the most 
striking of all 
the African low- - 
Vamid/see ted hite 
interlacing net- 
work of streams 
forms so intri- 
cate a series of 
channels that it 
is impossible to 
say where the 
Niger delta} 
merges in an- 
other river sys- 
tem. From the 
sea the only in- 
dication of a_ 
river’s mouth is 
a break in the 
dark-green man- 
groves fringing 
the coast. Asa 
highway of com- 
merce the river is as yet unimportant; but with the development of the 
country navigation slowly increases, notwithstanding the dangers from 
miasma to which foreigners are here subjected. The Somonos of Ya- 
mina, a town of Bambarra, addicted to fetich worship, and in physique 
somewhat inferior to other coast types, deserve mention as being one of 
the most characteristic among the many native tribes in this region. 
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Among many products of the coast is ‘‘shea butter,” a thick oil 
obtained from the seeds of a certain plant, rivaling palm-oil as an article 
of trade. The identity of the river with the Niger of Ptolemy and Pliny 
is now generally admitted. 

The Niger territories, so-called, occupy the area known as Sokoto, 
together with adjacent districts, the region haying been secured to 
France and England by 300 treaties 
with native states. The population of 
the divided possessions is no less than 
30,000,000. The capital, Asaba, is 
now an important trading-post, and 
several native villages have become 
well known to European traders and 
travelers. 

The Kongo country was discovered 
by the Portuguese in 1497, the name 
being originally applied to the entire 
coast, including what are now Loango, 


Kongo, Angola, and Benguela. The 
area is at present more limited, em- 


bracing only about seyenty miles of 
coast. French Kongo embraces the 
portion of Lower Guinea known as 
the Gaboon and the inland country 
to the Kongo River, an area of about / 
a quarter of a million square miles. 
The region has acquired some degree 
of importance, yet the natives are in- AJONDO CHIEF, FRENCH KONGO. 
tractable, representing an inferior, though warlike, type. In physique 
the natives of the Gaboon excel almost all African tribes, their active 
life upon the coast and a fayorable climate producing a marked superi- 
ority of animal vigor. Among the yarious other Kongoese types none 
are more strikingly ¢ sharacteristie than 
the Ayondos and Iganés, tribes of no 
little intelligence in commercial trans- 
actions, although hopelessly degraded 
otherwise. They know how to * drive 
a bargain,” and the natural resources 
of the country afford ample occasion 
for their display of native shrewdness. 
Twenty-seven stations have been 
‘established in French Kongo, and the 
natural products of the country— 
ivory, palm-oil, caoutchouc, and ebony 
—have afforded a flourishing trade. 
The Kongo River is one of the |: arg- 
est of the ¢ ontinent, although its navi- 
gation is greatly impeded by formidable 
whirlpools and cataracts, and its 
» sources have consequently been long a 
matter of uncertainty. Its banks are 
lined with extensive forests of valuable 
timber, the river narrowing about 200 
miles from its mouth, and passing between its heavily wooded shores in 
a swift and dangerous channel defying ordinary ascent. In the days of 
its earlier history the country was visited by Jesuit missionaries, who built 
a cathedral, the remains of which are still visible. ‘To-day the scattered 
chieftains possess but nominal power, and traces of civilization due to 
Christianizing influences are still apparent among the natives. South of 
the principal settlements, however, the land is left mainly to wild hunt- 
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ing tribes, who, in their ownership of cattle 
' and use of the assagat, resemble the Kaffirs and 
' Zulus rather than the Kongoese tribes. 

The gradual cessation “of the slave-trade, 
which has practically disappeared from the 
vicinity, for a long while threatened the deca- 
dence of this and adjacent portions of West 
Africa. Commerce, nevertheless, has largely 
compensated for loss of the inhuman traffic, 
and wherever the climate and prospect of tran- 
quillity pera missionaries and traders have 
established themselves. The evils of Portu- 
guese rule are manifest in the distrust of the 
natives and their reluctance to confer or barter 
with foreigners 

The entire region is associated with the 
heroic patience and brilliant achievements of 
the explorer Stanley, whose thrilling narrative 
has become familiar to all students of this 
savage yet marvelous country. 

The Kongo Free State is an extensive terri- 
tory placed under the gov ereignty of the King 
of Belgium by the International Conference 
at Berlin, February 26, 1885. According to 
the terms of the agreement the country retains 
its autonomy; but a convention of July Bl, 
1890, between Belgium and the independent 
state, reserved to the former the right of an- 
nexation after a period of ten years. The area 


of the country is estimated at 900,000 square miles, with a population 
Among the principal settlements are Boma, the capital; 
In 1888 a sur- 


of 17,000,000. 
Vivi Banana, Stanley Falls, Leopoldyille, and Bangala. 
vey was completed, with the view 
of building a railway 250 miles 
long, the line being now under 
construction. The revenue is de- 
rived mainly from a subsidy of 
2,000,000 francs annually, granted 
by the King of Belgium, who has 
made signal sacrifices to institute 
and maintain the state. At no 
time since its formation has the 
government been able to pay more 
than one-third of its expenses out 
of the aggregate taxes and imposts 
collected. Meanwhile, the protec- 
tion and facilities for trade have 
attracted merchants of all nations 
to the new state, and the volume 
of its commerce has been propor- 
tionately increased. The latest re- 
searches of the explorer Stanley ‘ 
have shown conclusively that a 
wide field for Christian work and 
mercantile enterprise, sure of suc- 
cess, exists in the interior. 

An all-important factor -in the general improvement of the Kongo 
region, under European protection, has been the incessant effort to 
suppress the slave-trade, and the partial success of the various expedi- 
tions undertaken to this end. So deeply rooted is the custom, however, 
and so important the pecuniary interests involved, that time must elapse 
ere the beneficial results of so many schemes in behalf of African 
freedom and advancement shall bear tangible fruit. 
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Turning toward the east coast of Africa, the profoundly interesting 
region embracing the great lakes and the sources of the Nile deserves a 
passing mention. ‘The mighty river which, traversing equatorial Africa 
and Nubia, pours its tide along the fertile plains of Lower Egypt, 
emptying into the Mediterranean 61,500 feet per second, has for cen- 
turies claimed the attention of explorers, innumerable researches having 
finally rendered tolerably clear the mystery so long surrounding its origin 
and course. ‘The stream, as it is now known, has its rise in Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, an enormous body of water in Central Africa, 4,000 feet above 
sea-level, with a coast-line of 2,000 miles and an aggregate island area of 
1,400 square miles. The region has been accurately” described in the 
narratives of travelers, the eastern shore of the lake being famous for the 
warlike character of its native tribes , and indeed every portion of the 
territory being associated with thrilling adventures, to which the journals 
of Speke, Stanley, and others bear ‘abundant testimony. 

Scarcely less important in the annals of African discovery are the 
great lakes Tanganyika, Bear Lake, and Nyassa, lying to the southward— 
independent basins, however, and connected with other river systems. 

It were tedious to enumerate the multitude of native tribes inhabit- 
ing this and the adjacent regions. Note, however, may be taken of the 
kingd om of Uganda—lately ruled by King Mtesa—as typical in some 
respects of the population peculiar to this vast area. The principal 
characteristics of this people are considerable ingenuity in rude arts, a 
fondness for music, and belief in demonology. ‘The Wagandas are the 
most warlike among them, being finely built, expert in the use of arms, 
and courageous in battle. The superstitions prevalent in the tribe 
include belief in Mukasa, the god of Lake Victoria Nyanza; Naduala, 
the god of small-pox; C hiwuka and Nenda, gods of war, together with 
former monarchs of Uganda, supposed to be demi- -gods. ‘That their 
nature is capable of cruel barbarities is witnessed by the fact that in the 
year 1886 about forty of their number who had become converts to 
Christianity were burned at the stake. The Massais of Kavirondo, a sul- 
tanate in the vicinity of Lake Victoria Nyanza, are another warlike tribe, 
distinguished by their grotesque head- dress and strange ornaments. 

Adjoining the great lakes is the extensive country brought under 


Germany’s ‘‘sphere of influence,” comprising nearly 400,000 square 
miles of mostly unexplored territory. ‘lhe possessions reach from the 
lakes to the Indian Ocean, a narrow strip of coast formerly included in 
the sultanate of Zanzibar haying been ceded to the German government 
in consideration of $1,000,000. ‘The interior of the country is scarcely 
known save to Arab dealers in slaves and ivory. Previous to the year 
1889 the German East Africa Com- 
pany had established fifteen stations. 
The greater part of these were ruined 
and abandoned during an uprising 
of the natives in the above year. 
Peace being restored, however, in 
1890, commercial enterprise revived, 
and the final development of the 
country appears to be merely a 
question of time. 

The political and commercial, as 
well as geographical, center of the 
state of Zanzibar is the fertile and 
densely peopled island of that name. 
‘Here the negro type replaces the 
Somalis of the north. For centuries 
the “Zang” potentates vindicated 
the title of ‘sovereign of the sea,” 
and from them the ‘‘land of the 
Zang” deriveditsname, <A powerful 
nation arose, which began to decline 
toward the close of the fifteenth 
century, when the Portuguese, fol- 
lowing their ineradicable instincts of 
discovery and conquest, took possession of the ancient cities— Kilwa, 
with its 300 mosques; Mombasa, the ‘‘ Magnificent”; Malindi, and 
Magdoshu the “Immense.” Domination by the imams of Muscat 
ensued, and finally a mere fragment of the former Mohammedan empire 
remained to cope with foreign aggression. 
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SOUTHERN AFRICA. 3y a decree of September 30, 1891, 

: Vl the Portuguese colony of Mozam- 
bique was constituted as the Free State of Hast Africa, divided into two 
provinces—Mozambique, north, and Lorenzo Marquez, south of the Zam- 
besi. At present the state is governed by a royal commissioner, with the 
expectation that it will ev entually become an independent colony. The 
country has attained commercial importance, the exports of ivory being 
very profitable; yet, save in the numerous settlements along the coast, 
there is little attempt at colonization, the interior still aw aiting explora- 
tion and development and the climate of the country presenting a for- 
midable obstacle to extended settlement. The Maknas of the Mozam- 
bique coast are noted for their deep tattooing of tribal marks, filing the 
front teeth to a sharp point, and, among the women, the insertion of the 
pelele, w cylinder of 
sea-shell, in the upper 
lip. 

The Marotse-Ma- 
bunda Land, and the 
Matebele kingdom 
are the home of many 
savage and semi-say- 
age tribes, of whom 
little is known beyond 
. the accounts of casual 
.explorers. The 
Matebeles have always 
- been noted for their 
marauding habits, 
having frequently 
been brought into 
~ deadly conflict with 
< neighboring tribes. 
‘British influence has 
in a degree mitigated 
the native savagery, 
and the prospect of 
gold mines being here 
discovered has turned 
unprecedented atten- 
tion to the region. The entire territory directly south of ous 
Mabunda, including the kingdom of Khama and Bechuana Land, 
often called Zambesia. 

Approaching Damara and Great Namaqua lands, on the west coast, 
a desert region occurs, the Kalahari, occupying the center of the conti- 
nent between the Zambesi and Orange rivers for a distance of 600 miles. 
The region is almost entirely destitute of water, being inhabited by a 
few wandering tribes of Bushmen and certain sub- tribes of the Balakari, 
allied to the Bechuanas. These latter prolong a wretched existence, retir- 
ing into the most arid tracts through fear of marauding enemies, where 
the only supply of water is obtained by inserting reeds into the sand and 
by suction, drawing barely sufficient to sustain life. Occasionally ostrich 
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eggs are filled with the precious draughts and stored in subterraneous 
concealment from intruders. 

Of the Bushmen, Livingston says: ‘‘ They are the only real nomads 
in the country; they never cultivate the soil, nor rear any domestic 
animal, save wretched dogs. They are so intimately ac quainted with 
the habits of the game that they follow them in their migrations, and 
prey upon them from place to place.” The same authority states: “That 
they were like baboons is in some degree true, just as these and other 
Simie are in some points frightfully human.” One is reminded here 
of the author’s account of another branch of the great Kaftir tribe—the 
Makololos—and his tribute to their child-like affection and fidel ity 
during the most desperate moments of his journey. 

The Damaros differ in language from the negro stock, although 
allied to it in appearance. They. form two prince ‘ipal divisions—those 
inhabiting the plains, rearing herds of cattle, and in constant war with 
their southern Hottentot neighbors; and the hill tribes, owning no cattle, 
and, like the Bushmen, subsisting mainly by the hunt and on roots. 

The Portuguese colony of Guinea comprises the large territory known 
as Angola, together with the coast settlements Kongo, Loanda, Benguela, 
and Mossamedes, the country hav- 


ing been formerly called Lower 
Guinea. Many tribes of uncertain 


origin inhabit the inland plains or 

rugged coast-line, of whom the 
accounts of explorers give little 
information. Superstition of the 

most degraded kind is common to 

the Angolese; while the history of | 
Kongo, especially, is of ethnolog- 
ical interest, and the political feat- 
ures of this and the more south- 
erly coast districts, the reign of 
monstrous and sanguinary queens, 
and the observance of the rites 
due to the fetich present an in- 
structive, if not alluring, picture. 
of human development. 

Zululand, identified with the 
melancholy sacrifice of the Prince 
Imperial of France in 1879, is a 
British protectorate, administered * 
by the governor of Natal, and 
slowly acquiring some measure of 
civilization through foreign influ- 
ence. The Zulus are among the 
most warlike of the Kaffir tribes, their subjugation—if so the British 
conquest may be termed—having cost much bloodshed and misery. 
As servants in Natal they appear to be both useful and tractable: yet as 
a race they are properly associated with the barbarism of incredible 
superstition, the terrible assagat, and customs which only long contact 
with civilization and peaceful pursuits can eradicate. 
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It should be observed that the two great races, 


or assemblages of races, commonly styled Kaffirs 


and Hottentots are antagonistic in their habits 


and feelings, waging incessant war upon each 


other and filled with undying hatred. The 


English colonists have practically saved the 


Hottentots from extermination, who, though an 


aboriginal race, were inferior to the conquering 
Kaffirs, whose remarkable warriors made easy 


conquest of them. ‘The earlier name Kaffraria 


was loosely applied to the greater portion of 
Southern Africa, its political significance having 
been supple inted in the subdivision of the terri- 
tory. By the Dutch the term Kaffraria was 
applied to all that portion of the continent lying 
between the equator and the Cape of Good Hope, 


including Hottentots, Bushmen, and all other 


uncivilized nations in the territory. Ethnolog- 


ically, the Kaffir race has extended to remoter 
portions of Africa; but, as now generally 
understood, its typical divisions embrace the 
Southern Kaffirs; the Amazulos, or Zulus; the 
Vativas, and other nomadic tribes—including 
those of Natal—noted for their honesty and 


hospitality to the whites; the natives of Delagoa 
Bay, of negroid affinity; and the Bechuanas and 
other tribes of the North. The name Kaffir was first given to the inhab- 
itants by Arab yoyagers to signify those not of the Mohammedan faith. 

The ethnological meaning of the name Hottentot is quite uncertain, 
being doubtless applied by early explorers to an aboriginal tribe long 
since extinct. They may have expelled some previous race, as they in 
turn yielded to the Kaffirs; yet to-day they manifest a distinct type, and 
in characteristic traits and physiognomy differ from all other African 
natives. Having long mingled with Europeans, they have in many cases 
adopted civilized manners “and dress, and in time of war have proved 
invaluable as scouts and allies to the British forces. They are, as a rule, 
repulsively ugly, and the liberal use of unguents and the unsightly para- 
phernalia deemed indispensable to a Hottentot toilet—if there be any 
whatever—only add to their deformity. 

Speaking of Central a South African tribes in general, it may be 
said that the spectacle they present is, in its human aspect, to the last 
degree chilling and pitiable. No sentimentality can extenuate the deg- 

radation implied in atrocities without number, defying recital; systems 

of slavery involving physical sufferings paralleled only by the self- 
imposed agonies of the Hindu fakirs, and wanton disregard of the most 
rudimentary attributes of humanity. Coexistent with Aryan, Mongolian, 
Semitic, and other affiliations of race, are found, together with unques- 
tionable cruelties and barbaric superstitions, some elements of civilized 
life. In the African savages there is almost nothing to redeem the 
debasement of the general type. 

In Cape Colony, on the other hand, European habits of thought and 
industry assert themselves. The country is of vast extent, its limits 
constantly enlarging through the natural extension of commerce and 
agriculture and the activity of colonial enterprise. Long ago, near 
the middle of the 
seventeenth century, 
the Dutch explorers 
settled the land dis- 
covered by them in 
1486, adventuring 
inland from the 
coast and, in course 
of time, forming the 
foundation of the 
soer supremacy, 
which remained un- 
challenged up to the 
British occupation 
secured by the peace 
,of 1815. Unceasing 
rivalry and conf flicts 
with the usurpers, as 
they were regarded, 
‘led to the ultimate 
establishment of a 
m& Boer government 
= beyond the Vaal—the 


Transvaal Republic 
= 2 =~ AN the Orange Free 
: == CSS tate, the former 


=—» being a pure vee! 
ge 
racy and the latter 
KAFFIR WARRIOR. a i; . 
federal republic. 

The Boers afford a striking instance of the permanency of hereditary 
traits under unwonted conditions of climate and environment, being 
essentially Dutch, alike in their methods and tastes. Their chief occu- 
pation is cattle-raising; and although they formerly were in the habit of 
reducing the natives to slavery, keenly resenting British interference 
on behalf of the oppressed, the Boer character has been defined by 
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competent authorities as honest, straightforward, pious, and extremely 
hospitable, while unrelenting in its distrust of the English. 

The Orange Free State, in its admirable organization, recalls the 
memorable, though brief, prosperity of the Dutch republic. Its con- 
stitution is modeled upon that of the United States, and the patient 
industry of the people has gained for them the confidence of the com- 
mercial centers throughout the region. ‘The loss of the gold fields, by 
annexation to Great Britain in 1871, was a misfortune, serving only to 
intensify the chronic distrust of English claims in the territory. Not- 
withstanding difficulties, however, the country is advancing creditably, 
as its financial status proves, while its expenditure of nearly one-third 
of the entire revenue 
in behalf of education 
and public works may 
well challenge com- 
parison. 

The Transvaal, 01 
to give the constitu- 
tional name, the South 
African Republic, is 
one of the few democ- 
racies, properly speak- 
ing, in the world, every 
- white man of age being 
S entitled not only to a 
=vote but also to a 
homestead of 3,000 
acres from the public 
lands. The people live 
in a patriarchal fash- 
ion, in comfortable and 
spacious though un- 
pretentious dwellings, 
passing tranquil De es 
upon their plaats, 
cattle-farms, or occa- 
sionally joining in a 
general hunt. 

The Island of Mad- 
agascar, lying east of Africa, and formerly constituting the Malagasy 
Empire, an absolute monarchy of no little importance in the commercial 
world, now forms with its dependencies a French colony. The most 
advanced of the various Malagasy races were the Hovas, who, until their 
subjection in 1896, practically held dominion over all the other inhabitants 
of Madagasear. 

The Island of Mauritius, or Isle de France, has long been noted in the 
commercial world on account of its extensive sugar plantations and the 
superior quality of their product. Every conceivable admixture of 
Asiatic, African, and European races is included in the population, not 
excepting several thousand Hindus, chiefly employed in the cultivation 
of sugar. Notwithstanding British possession, the English language is 
seldom spoken. 

About midway between South Africa and Brazil lies the Island of 

Saint Helena, the total area embracing but forty-seven square miles, 
ek in its narrow compass including the scene of one of the loneliest 
tragedies in history, together with ineffaceable memorials of him whose 
proud and lofty spirit dwarfed the dignity of his British jailers. Happy 
was it, perhaps, for mankind that the devouring ambition of Bonaparte 
met with so blighting a repression; still, the manner and circumstances 
of his unutterable exile must continue to awaken the respectful sym- 
pathy rather than the anathemas of the world, and the thought of Saint 
delena and the noble pathos of its prisoner, even with approval of his 
fate, strike deeply into the heart of humanity. 
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(' |! AN | A The smallest in area as well as in popu- 

ae lation among the five great geographical 
divisions of the globe, Oceania comprises the large island 
of Australia and the innumerable islands of the Pacific 
Ocean situated between the 110th degree of longitude 
east from Greenwich and the 130th west from Green- 
wich, and south of the 30th degree of northern latitude, 
with the exception of Malaysia. This latter group of 
islands is still considered a part of Oceania by some high 
seographical authorities; yet the view seems to be gaining 

ground that it should i grouped with Asia. 

Oceania is commonly divided into Australasia and Polynesia. 
Australasia comprises Australia proper with New Zealand and Tasmania, 
and Melanesia, including New Guinea and the groups of islands to the 
southeast of it. Polynesia comprises the rest of Oceania, and is sub- 
divided into Polynesia proper, the southern portion, and Micronesia, the 
northern portion. The total area of Oceania is estimated at 3,458,029 
square miles, and the population in 1890 at 5,684,600, an average density 
of only 1.6 inhabitants to the square mile. 

The greatest complexity of human types is seen in the scattered races, 
tribes, families, and sub- families inhabiting the groups of islands under 

¢ : a=sssa, consideration; yet the large 
: majority of them must be 
{classed as belonging to the 

‘ Mal yan race, ‘which em- 
N\ bri aces, according to the 
N ace epted classification, the 

Sundanese, Polynesians, 

and Madagascans, and con- 

{stitutes the well-known 
division of the human race 
{to which a considerable 
§ portion of mankind may be 
traced. The typical Malay 
of quite low stature, 

S olive-yellow or light-brown 
complexion, wide mouth— 
but not projecting lps— 
small hands and lower 
limbs, straight black hair, 
and scant beard. The 

Malays probably originated 

in Southeastern Asia, and, 

being a migratory race and 
\ fond of navigation, pushed 
pes eastward, expelling 
the Papuans and ‘extending 
their conquests over Malay- 
sia and Oceania. 
\; With regard to can- 
“nibalism in Oceania, 
accounts differ widely. In 
some localities it undoubtedly exists to-day; yet, with the rise of civili- 
zation and the growing respect for the dignity of man, the custom bids 
fair to become completely eradicated through ‘future colonization. 

Australia—a continent, more correctly speaking—claims the first 
attention, not only on account of its vast extent—-nearly equal to that of 
the United States—but still more from the importance of its mineral and 
material wealth and the prosperity which has attended the development 
of its commerce. For centuries a terra incognita, owing to its position 
at the antipodes of the civilized world, the continent has, within a 
comparatively brief period, risen from its position as a British penal 
settlement to a high rank among the productive regions of the earth. 
Portions of the continent still remain but partially explored; yet the 
extent of recent discoveries may be gathered from the fact that up to 
the year 1873 fully a third part of the interior was unknown. The 
immense superiority of Hastern Australia over all the rest is the important 
feature of geographical research. 

The rise of British influence in Australia exhibits one of the most 
successful schemes of colonization of modern times. The colonies of 
Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria, and, in a smaller degree, 
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South Australia and Western Australia, indicate in their advancement 
and prosperity the immense energy devoted to the settlement of the 
continent. Melbourne and Sydney 
have attained the rank of European 
capitals, and even the recent heavy 
financial disasters will probably prove 
but a momentary hindrance to further 
development. 

Although physically resembling 
the African negro, the Australasian 
aborigines offer “points of divergence, 
espec jally on the continent of Austra- 
lia, where the natives have straight or 
wavy hair and a lighter-colored skin. 
Passing over many gradations of ciyil- 
ized characteristics, it may be men- 
tioned that the people of Victoria 
represent one of the sturdiest types of 
the country. The South Australians, 
although contiguous to the latter, and 
dwelling under similar climatic condi- 
tions, in their hairiness and anatomy 

A GANNIBA have been regarded in their lowest 
type as indicating an anthropological descent toward Simian structure. 
Certainly human ‘life is with them reduced to its lowest terms. 

The British colony of New Zealand is second only to Australia in its 
commercial relations with the mother country. The group consists of 
two large settlements— North and South, or Middle, islands, together 
with afew minor groups, the total area somewhat exceeding 100,000 square 
miles. The face of the country is greatly diversified—mountain ranges 
crowding the neighborhood of the 
coast-line, containing peaks ranging 
from 2,000 to more than 12,000 feet 
high. Deep valleys and alluvial plains 
occur in the interior, together with a 
peculiar flora of inexhaustible variety 
and interest, although the fauna is 
strangely deficient. The scenery of 
the islands is strikingly beautiful, the 
picturesque region known as the 
‘* Lake District” being famous for its 
natural baths filled with warm, trans- 
parent water of exquisite bluish tint, 
the walls of these royal basins being 
composed of variegated marble. 

The natives of New Zealand have 
been described as the finest specimens 
of savage man, the Maoris being the 
most advanced, both in the arts of 
war and in the peaceful pursuits in- 
duced by foreign colonization. The 
type is physically a noble one, and many of the women are of Cau- 
casian, or Latin, rather than Oceanic feature, although their comeliness 
is disfigured by tattooing. The earliest migration of this people is 
uncertain, although they are undoubtedly of Malay descent. The most 
plausible theory traces their origin to the Navigator’s Islands. As a 
proof of native art the sculptured monuments may be cited—many of 
which in the elabo- = 
rate execution of the S 
designs recall the re- 
mains of the Aztec 
period in Central 
America. 

The British col- 
ony ‘Tasmania, for- 
merly known as Van 
Diemen’s Land, is one 
of the larger islands 
of the Australasian 
group, covering an 
area of about 26,000 
square miles. The 
central portion con- 
sists of an elevated 
table-land diversified 
with lakes varying 
from 2,500 to 50,000 
acres inextent. Lofty 
mountains and im- 
mense forests con- 
taining trees 350 feet 
in height give to the § 
scenery a wild mag- 
nificence scarcely 
equaled in Oceania. 
The whites have 
wholly supplanted the 
aboriginal race, the & 
last of whom died in 2 
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1872. The political development of the country was long subject to 
disasters; yet finally inde »pendence as a colony was ac shieved. 

New Guinea, or Papua, is, with the exception of Australia, the 
largest island in the world, 
its area being upward of 
300,000 square miles. The 
greater part of the interior is 
comparatively unexplored; 
yet if recent researches be 
hereatter verified, the island 
is likely to enjoy the distine 
tion of possessing the highest 
known mountain, Mount 
Hercules, the recorded alti- 
tude of which is 32,786 feet 
—nearly three-quarters of a 
mile higher than Mount 
Eyerest. The western por- 
tion of New Guinea is a 
Dutch possession, while, 
under an arrangement made 
in 1884, the eastern portion 
has been divided between 

Angland and Germany; the 
former powere ontrolling the 
southeastern, the latter the 
northeastern part, called 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land. 
The name Papua is a Ma- 
layan term signifying 66 fr1z- 
zled,” in reference to the 
native manner of dressing 
the hair. The type of man 
known as Papuan, or Mela- 
nesian, is found in New 
Guinea in its greatest 
purity, appearing to oceupy the whole island saye the extreme easterly 
portion. On the one hand they are allied to the Australians in many 
customs related to social life; while on the other a definite affinity with 
the extinct Tasmanians is discernible. Among odd details of traditional 
usage may be mentioned the habit of squeezing the nose and stomach 
as a means of salutation; feathers of cockatoos or birds of paradise worn 
in perforations of the nasal septum; food prepared from dogs, lizards, 
beetles, and other insects, as well as from an edible earth. In some por- 
tions of the island friendship among warring tribes is ratified by sacri- 
ficing a dog; and with regard to tattooing, it may be added that this bar- 
barous decoration among the men testifies that the possessor has killed 
some one, while with the women it is a mere ornament. ‘There are types 
among the Papuans which in repulsiveness appear to vie with the most 
hideous human bei sings yet discovered. 

The lesser groups of islands embraced in Melanesia are: The Bismarck 
Archipelago, claimed by Germany as a protectorate; the Solomon, Santa 
he and New Hebrides Islands, and the Loyalty Islands, with New 

Caledonia, chiefly noted as the most important penal colony of France— 
all of which are inhabited by tribes of Papuan or allied origin. 

The Solomon Islands are remarkably fertile, and in their physical 
aspect resemble the large groups of Malaysia. Various useful products 
are raised, and the climate, although equatorial, is rendered supportable 
by copious and cooling rains. By ‘the early Spanish explorers the group 
was regarded as the source of King Solomon’s riches, its name being due 
to this supposition. The inhal sitants are noted for their ferocity of dispo- 
sition, and, save for occasional visits in quest of tortoise-shell, the 
islands are seldom approached by navigators. 

The New Hebrides Islands are Almont entirely volcanic, being under- 
mined by subterranean fires finding vent in several active voleanoes. The 
natives are said to be cannibals still, and in their manners and head- 
dress the men certainly present one of the lowest Polynesian types. 
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Only the most important among the many groups of islands consti- 
tuting Polynesia proper can receive special mention. 

The Fiji Islands haye long been the scene of missionary labors, which, 
seconded by the active assist- 
ance of the British govern- 
ment and its final act of 
annexation in 1874, haye 
produced fayorable results. 

On the other hand, with the 
outward amelioration of the 
race has supervened the 
languor which often accom- 
panies the acquirement of = 
civilized habits, and the 
once numerous warlike and 
powerful islanders have grad- 
ually dwindled from 200,- 
000 forty years ago to less 
than 109,000in 1891. Thi 
remnant, however, is far 
from being an abject or 
wholly savage people. 
Ant them division of 
labor is understood; various 
arts are practiced with skill, 
and their potter y-—made 
chiefly by the women—is in 
design and workmanship far superior to any other in the South Seas. 

The Tonga, or F riendly, Islands are inhabited by a somewhat superior 
race, called, because of their enterprise and intelligence, the Anglo-Saxons 
of the Pacific. A remarkable instance of native character and suse epti- 
bility to civilized life is found in the rule of the quasi-sovereign George 
Tabu, under whose sway the people prospered greatly, and “to whose 
sagacity, energy, and liberality whatever advancement his subjects have 
made must be rightfully credited. 

The Samoan group, or Navigator’s Islands, the subject of recent con- 
troversy occasioned by the ex- 
cellence of the port of Pago- 
Pago and the desirability of “its 
possession, are among the best 
known of the South Pacific 
clusters. The inhabitants are 

said to be kindly in disposition, 
good- humored, ‘intelligent, and 
hospitable. They are, “howev Cis 
in common with most savages, 
indolent, fickle, and cunning. 
Their language is soft and 
pleasing, possessing in the sound 
of S a distinctive feature un- 
known to other Polynesian 
dialects. The Samoans are 
credited with a more rigid 
courtesy than a at of any other 
Polynesian people. The chiefs 
maintain their state with 
marked dignity and exactitude, 
and a strict etiquette is obsery- 
able in all relations of life. 
Among the natives of the Cook 
Islands Saxon methods have not 
only greatly improved the sur- 
roundings of the aborigines, but brought with them intellectual advance e- 
ment, through transla- 
tion of the Se riptures in 
the native tongue. Other 
works, moreover, have 
been rendered available 
in versions printed and 
bound on the islands 
by natives trained in 
typographical arts. As 
a consequence of this 
wise and humane pol- 
icy, few of the young 
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write, many of them 
having been educated 
as teachers and mis- 
sionaries. Yet this 
amelioration has been 
accomplished in a race 
” whose original sav- 
\ agery seemed to defy 
} civilization. To - day 
: the Cook Islanders are 
of gentle disposition, 
the inhabitants of the Island of Manti strongly resembling the Malaysian 


type. Raratonga is one of the most successful missions in Polynesia. 
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The Society, formerly known as the Leeward, Islands, named by 
Cook in honor of the Royal Society of London, are inhabited by an 
intelligent people of industrious habits and skilled in ship-building’ and 
iron-forging, their yessels frequently being of eighteen or twenty tons’ 
burthen. They have a semi-ciy- 
ilized code of laws formulated by 
a national assembly. The inhab- 
itants of Tahiti, the largest island 
in the group, are accounted 
among the handsomest of the 
Oceanic races. They have become 
Christianized, eagerly acquiring 
the arts of peace, and prior to 
foreign usurpation had evinced 
considerable skill in various in- 
dustries and agricultural pursuits. 

The natives of the Marquesas 
Islands are noted for the univer- 
sality and artistic skill of their 
tattooing. The process, by the 
way, throughout Oceania, is often 
accompanied by excruciating bod- 
ily pain, borne with inflexible 
patience, however. In some cases 
needles of fish-bone are drawn 
through the cutis and the process of tattooing performed by hypodermic 
injections of colored fluids. In others even ruder methods are adopted, 
the women often executing the long and laborious task. 

A curious feature of Haster Island is found in the colossal idols 
scattered over the hillsides—one of which is said to have afforded shade 
to a party of thirty persons. ‘This is the easternmost inhabited island of 
the Polynesian archipelago, being 2,300 miles west of the coast of Chile. 

Among the groups constituting Micronesia, the northern and smaller 
division of Polynesia, may be mentioned the Pelew, Ladrone, Caroline, 
Marshall, and Gilbert islands. The first of these offer no point of special 
interest, being thinly inhabited (a, 
by degraded savages—accord- 
ing to Sir John Lubbock, des- 
titute of religion, although 
another authority has attribu- 
ted to them a form of Shaman 
worship. 

The title Ladrone, or Mari- 
anne, Islands recalls the early 
voyage of Magellan, the name 
Islas de los Ladrones, or 
‘«Tslands of the Thieves,” being 
applied to the group by the 
great navigator’s crew—doubt- 
less with excellent reason. The 
present population consists of 
descendants of the aborigines, 
called by the Spaniards Cha-F% 
morros, Tagal settlers from the? 
Philippines, and mestizos of 
Spanish and native mixture. 
All the inhabitants understand 
Spanish, which is gradually 
supplanting the Micronesian 
dialect. The original popula- 
lation, estimated at 50,000, had in 1741, through losses incurred py the 
Spanish conquest, dwindled to 1,816; yet of late years colonization has 
swelled the number to about 10,000. 

The people inhabiting the Caroline Islands belong to the Micronesian 
group, being more or less allied to the Ladrones, etc., but distinguished 
by astronger physique, although differing in the various islands. Among 
them the art of tattooing is carried to the highest perfection. The won- 
derful ruins found in some of the island interiors, as in Ponapé, or Ascen- 
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sion, indicate an ancestry whose remoteness and history defy solution. 
The formation common to the islands is coral reef, slightly elevated 
above the ocean, 
and the inhabit- 
ants in some por-§ 
tions of the group 
carry on a desul- 
tory commerce! 
such as the soil 
permits. 

In the Marshall 
Islands the land 
forms only a hun- 
dredth part of the 
general area—ex- 
tensive lagoons 
indicating a sub- 
sidence which still 
continues. A 
few fruits are all 
the inhabitants 
depend upon for 
sustenance; yet 
the race exhibits 
a manly vigor, 
coupled with some 
degree of intelli- 
gence. They are 
darker than the 
usual type of 
Micronesians, and 
among them exist 
communities of 
more savage ele- 
ments, suggesting 
Melanesian ad- 
mixture. 

The Gilbert 

Islands comprise 
an isolated group 
in which the sea, 
nowhere more than six feet below the highest point of land, seems to 
be encroaching rather than receding. One of their number, Narakin, is 
said to be the most beautiful coral isle of the Pacific; and the appear- 
ance of this luxuriant atoll, as seen from the mast-head, is described as 
that of a ‘garland thrown upon the waters.” 
; The Hawaiian, or Sandwich, Islands derive their international 
importance, more particularly to the United States, from the prom- 
ineuce of their commercial and strategic position in midocean between 
North America on the one side and Asia and Australia on the other. 
Our first knowledge of the country is associated with the tragic fate 
of Captain Cook—an accomplished navigator, be it said, but one whose 
contemptuous attitude toward savages, especially toward the Sand- 
wich Islanders, was little calculated to allay their enmity. Physically 
the islands are remark- ’ ; ; 
able for the volcanic 
forces displayed in enor- 
mous volcanoes, many of 
whose active craters have 
been the cause of period- 
ical devastation. The 
commerce of the islands 
—chiefly in the staple of 
sugar—has reached vast 
proportions within the 
past generation, and at 
this moment political 
developments point to a 
subversion of the ancien 
régime in the interests of 
foreign acquisition. The 
native population in- 
cludes descendants of the 
aborigines — Kanakas — 
together with a mixture 
of alien elements repre- 
senting various civilized 
nations. The original 
stock, from many causes, 
is rapidly disappearing, 
and the future popula- 
tion of the islands is likely to be composed of various imported and 
mestizo types. The ethnology of the earlier denizens of this beautiful 
archipelago is exceedingly obscure. Here and there in the interior mon- 
uments are extant indicating image worship; yet the discovery of the 
group, dating little more than a century ago, is too recent to enable us to 
trace its remoter history. The natives proper are a pleasure-loving, 
amiable race, and in one particular—wearing garlands of flowers, as in 
Tahiti—indicating a sensibility utterly at variance with savage life. 
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COUNTRIES OF THE. WORLD, 


THEIR GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION, TOPOGRAPHY, CHIEF PRODUCTS, ETC. 


Abyssinia,—An Empire in Eastern Africa. The three Kingdoms of Shoa, 
Tigre, and Amhara, together with their outlying dependencies, were, in 1889, 
reunited under one sovereign. The government is essentially feudal in character. 
The country consists largely of an elevated table-land, on which are groups of mount- 
ains, rising to great elevations, while between them are valleys of great fertility and 
many picturesque ravines. The forests furnish many valuable trees. The amount 
of land under cultivation is very small, the majority of the people being engaged in 
pastoral pursuits. Sugar cane, cotton, coffce, the date-palm, grapes, and other 
fruits thrive in many localities. Iron ore and salt are found; the latter is still used 


asacurrency. Principal exports are skins, ivory, and gums, 


Afghanistan.—A country lying on the northwestern frontier of India. The 
surface is generally rugged and mountainous, but with many fertile and well- 
watered valleys. The climate is diversified, but usually healthful. Among the 
agricultural products are wheat, barley, rice, millet, and Indian corn. The castor- 
oil plant, madder, and assafetida plant are grown. Large quantities of assafetida 
are annually exported to India. All ordinary fruits, together with figs, pomegranates, 
and almonds, are produced in the greatest abundance; they form the chief food of 
many of the inhabitants, and, in a preserved state, enter largely into the exports of 
the coantry. Principal manufactures: Felts, carpets, and rosaries. No accurate 
information of the commerce of the country is to be obtained. 


Algeria.—A country on the northern coast of Africa, the most important of 
the French colonial possessions. The territory is mountainous, consisting chiefly of 
mountain ridges or slopes, inclosing several plains and valleys. The climate is 
variable; the winter of the mountainous regions being severe, and the summer heat, 
in many parts, excessive. Agriculture is the chief occupation of the people: 49,400,- 
000 acres of land are owned by the colonists. Latest reports give cultivated area as 
9,917,000 acres; under cereals, 7,888,580 acres; total wine product, 60,585,470 gallons; 
olives, 54,564,000 pounds; oil manufactured, 9,034,652 gallons; tobacco, 12,132,026 
pounds. Live-stock numbered, 17,543,689, of which 16,907,320 belonged to natives. 
Total agricultural population, 3,264,708, of whom but 187,038, were Europeans. 
Excellent iron ore, silver, copper, lead, zinc, and mercury are mined. Salt product, 
33,659 tons, 


Andorra.—A miniature Republic lying on the south side of the Pyrenees 
between France and Spain. It is under the joint suzerainty of those countries. 
The country dates its independence from 790. Inhabitants are principally shepherds. 
Climate cold, and soil unsuited to the production of grain. 


Argentine Republic.—One of the most prosperous of the South American 
Republics. The climate is in general healthful, and the soil fertile and productive. 
Along the rivers are extensive and valuable forests, and on the vast plains are reared 
millions of cattle and sheep. Gold has been found on the islands belonging to the 
Republic, and several valuable mines are worked. Principal products of the country: 
Wool, hides, linseed, sugar, Indian corn, wheat, and tobacco. ~Estimated value of 
agricultural products, $100,552,000. Number of cattle, 22,869,000; sheep, 70,453,000. 
Value of wool exported, $56,000,000; hides and skins, $27,352,940. The export of 
frozen mutton has become an important industry—there are five factories engaged in 
the work, 


Australasian Colonies.—Under this heading are grouped the continental 
colonies of Australia—New South Wales, South Australia, Victoria, Western Aus- 
tralia, and Queensland, together with those of Tasmania, New Zealand, the Fiji 
Islands, and the British Territory in the southeastern part of New Guinea. The 
climate of the continent, as a whole, is healthful, The seasons are the reverse of 
ours, December being midsummer and June midwinter. Spring and winter in all 
the colonies are enjoyable, but the heat of summer is often oppressive. More than 
8,000,000 acres of land under cultivation. Principal products: Wheat, oats, barley, 
Indian corn, other cereals, and potatoes, while large areas are devoted to vines, 
tobacco, arrowroot, cotton, bananas, and sugar-cane. Sheep-farming is pretminently 
the industry of the country; wool is the staple product and chief export. Estimated 
number of farm animals: Horses, 1,500,000; cattle, 9,000,000; sheep, 100,000,000; 
pigs, 1,100,000. Gold, copper, tin, other metals, and precious stones are found. 
Since the discovery of gold, in 1851, the mines of Australia and New Zealand have 
produced 81,024,307 ounces, valued at $1,620,496, 140. 


Austria-Hungary.—tin size, the second country of Europe. Chief indus- 
try, cultivation of the soil; if we include forestry, employment is thus furnished 
three-tenths of the population. Principal products: Grain of all kinds, potatoes, 
and beetroot. Area under forests, 46,832,222 acres. Large quantities of various kinds 
of timber are exported. In the production of wine, Austria ranks next to France, 
Spain, and Italy. Wine and barley are the leading articles of export. The total 
value of domestic animals, $172,859,000. In both Austria and Hungary the exports 
of horses, cattle, and sheep far exceed the imports. Since 1885 silk culture has been 
under the control of the government; more than 40,000 families in Hungary engaged 
in the industry; produce of cocoons—Austria, 1,744,790 pounds; Hungary, 1,551,190 
pounds. The mineral productions are very great. Hungary ranks among the 
richest mineral countries of the world. Value of chief mineral and furnace products, 


$30,722,411. About 3,000,000 people reported as directly employed in manufactur- 
ing industries. Styria is center of iron trade. Briinn, famous for woolens; Bohemia 
for glass; Reichenburg, cottons and woolens; Trautenau for linen; Vienna and Pil- 
sen, beer. 

Belgium.—One of the most densely populated countries in the world. The 
land is subdivided into a great many holdings, 1,169,406 proprietors in 1859. The 
soil is cultivated with the greatest industry, yet Belgium is largely dependent upon 
foreign supplies for food, and is, in all essentials, a manufacturing country. Prin- 
cipal minerals: Coal, iron, zinc, lead, and copper. Over 17,000,000 tons of coal 
mined. Value of zinc product, $6,927,400. Beetroot largely grown; $14,669,800 
sugar exported. Eighteen pig-iron manufactories, 847,260 tonsmanufactured. Liége 
is famous for fire-arms; Brussels, Mechlin, and Bruges for lace; Verviers, woolens; 
Ghent, cotton and linen. 

Bhotan.—An independent State of Asia, lying in the eastern Himalayas, 
between Tibet and Burma. The country consists of mountains, clad with magnifi- 
cent forests, and deep intervening valleys. All products of the temperate zone 
thrive. The products of the country are rice, Indian corn, millet, musk, ponies, silk, 
two kinds of cloth, chowries, swords of highly tempered steel, and guns. Imports 
consist of tobacco, cotton goods, betel nuts, and rice. 


Bolivia.—aAn interior Republic of South America. The country has no sea 
coast—the war with Chile, 1879-80, resulted in Bolivia ceding all her coast territory 
to that country. The natural wealth of the country is very great. The different 
elevations of the land produce a variety of climate, and all fruits, grains, and vege- 
tables common to both temperate and tropical countries are produced in abundance. 
Valuable timber is found on the elevated lands, while the tropical forests are rich in 
cabinet, dye, and building woods. India rubber of the finest grade is found in 
almost inexhaustible quantities. Many medicinal plants abound. Cinchona culture 
is important; the number of trees has been estimated at 5,000,000, the annual yield of 
bark 200,000 Ibs. Gold and silver exist in large quantities. Exports of bar silver 
and ore are valued at about $10,000,000; copper and tin are also exported. 


Brazil,—The largest of the South American Republics, occupying nearly 
one-half the total area of the continent. The country exceeds all others in the 
number and extent of its navigable rivers. Both forests and mines are of great 
value, but very little has been done toward the development of these resources. 
Coffee is the chief product; after that, sugar. Exports are coffee, sugar, India 
rubber, raw cotton, hides, and tobacco. In 1890, 597,551,592 pounds of coffee were 
exported from the ports of Rio, Santos, and Victoria; 164,562 tons of sugar from 
Pernambuco; 18,682 tons of rubber from Paré and Manaos, and from Rio Grande do 
Sul, 749,301 hides. 


Bulgaria.—A tributary Principality of Turkey. With it is incorporated 
Eastern Roumelia, now known as South Bulgaria. Wheat, the principal agricultural 
product and chief article of commerce. Value of grain exported, $9,168,200. Wine, 
tobacco, and silk are produced, and attar of roses is largely manufactured—5,050 
acres under roses. There are 6,872,000 sheep in the Principality, wool being largely 
exported to Austria and France. Mineral products: Coal and iron. 


Canada.—An important colony of Great Britain, comprising all of British 
America except Newfoundland and Labrador. The country has a system of canal, 
river, and lake navigation more than 2,700 miles inlength. Principal resources are 
agriculture, forests, fisheries, and mining. Grain products are oats, wheat, rye, 
barley, Indian corn, and pulse. The value and extent of the Canadian lumber trade 
is very large; the value of the forest products exported, annually, average about $24,- 
000,000. The total value of the fisheries averages about $18,000,000; of this sum, 
one-third belongs to Nova Scotia and one-sixth each to British Columbia and New 
Brunswick. Ontario coming next in importance. Coal is the principal mineral 
product. Other minerals are gold, iron, copper, and silver. Value of coal pro- 
duced, $5,259,800. Value of minerals, and their manufactures exported, over $28, - 
000,000. 


Cape of Good Hope.—A Colony of Great Britain, occupying the most 
southern portion of the Continent of Africa. The surface of the country is of a 
diversified character, with a fertile soil, except in those localities where droughts pre- 
vail. The climate is healthful; the temperature mild and uniform. 87,530,948 acres 
of public land have been disposed of. Principal agricultural crops are wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, Indian corn, rye, millet, potatoes, and tobacco. Latest reports give total 
yield for cereals, 8,145,864 bushels; tobacco, 4,090,376 pounds; dried fruit, 1,371,625 
pounds; oranges, 13,529,948. Sheep farms often occupy from 8,000 to 5,000 acres, 
In 1890 the colony contained 13,202,779 sheep, and 4,767,921 goats; there were 114,- 
411 ostriches. Next to diamonds, wool is the most important article of export. Since 
1867 the total value of all diamonds exported is $241,784,885. Principal exports 
are diamonds, wool, copper ore, hides, and skins. 


Chile.—A Republic in the southwest of South America, lying between the 
Andes and the Pacific. In this long, narrow country, extending from the hot tropi- 
cal deserts of Atacama to the endless winters of Cape Horn, almost every variety of 
climate exists. The principal occupations are agriculture and mining. The prod- 
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ucts, in general, are those of the temperate zone. Principal products: Grains, fruits, 
and vegetables, Annual product of wheat, 21,000,000 bushels; wine, 24,000,000 
gallons. The mining industries are steadily increasing in importance. Copper exists 
in almost inexhaustible quantities, the annual yield averages about 40,000 tons; 
silver, 835,000 pounds; gold, 1,000 pounds; coal, 10,000,000 tons. For five years the 
nitrate produce has averaged 570,000 tons. There are a number of flour mills, sugar 
refineries, woolen and paper mills. 


China.—An extensive Empire in Eastern Asia. By the term China is usually 
meant China Proper, or the nineteen Provinces occupying the southeastern part of 
the Empire; this, however, represents less than one-third the total area of the Empire, 
which includes the vast territories of Manchuria, Mongolia, Tibet, Jungaria, and 
Eastern Turkestan, The country is traversed by four great mountain ranges, in 
which rise some of the largest rivers of the world, furnishing to China an unrivaled 
water-way. China is essentially an agricultural country. The principal crops of the 
north are wheat, Indian corn, barley, millet, and other cereals; and in the south, rice. 
Sugar is an importnt product of Formosa and the Southern Provinces. Opium cult- 
ure is becoming of great importance. Tea is grown exclusively in the west and 
south. The mulberry tree is found in all localities, and sill culture, as an industry, 
ranks with tea. China is one of the foremost of the coal-producing countries; 
iron and copper exist in considerable quantities. There are twenty-three ‘ Treaty” 
ports open to foreign commerce. The principal exports are tea and silk, raw and 
manufactured, 


Colombia.—A Republic in the northwestern part of South America. The 
climate varies greatly with the elevations, but the country consists largely of elevated 
table-lands, cool and healthful, with a fertile soil where all products of the temperate 
zone reach perfection. Through the lack of transportation facilities, agriculture is 
+ ina very backward state. Gold is found in all the departments, Annual exports 
from Antioquia, alone, reach $200,000. Tolimais rich in silver, and the finest emer- 
alds known are found in the Department of Boyacé. Chief exports are coffee, 
ar hides, $915,460; gold in bars and dust, $1,894,752; minerals of all kinds, 

3,437,857. 


Costa Rica.—The most southern of the Central American Republics. It has 
a mild and temperate climate and a soil of remarkable fertility. Coffee is the lead- 
ing product; after that, bananas. Indian corn, wheat, rice, potatoes, and sugar cane 
are in general cultivation. The forests contain valuable dye and cabinet woods; 
rubber is also found, and many medicinal and textile plants. Gold and silver mines 
are worked, and in various places are found other minerals. Latest reports give 
value of coffee exported, $4,763,725; bananas, $438,145. 


Cuba and Puerto Rico.—These West Indian islands are important colo- 
nial possessions of Spain. Cuba, the largest of the West Indian group, is divided 
into six provinces. ‘The natural resources are very great, but large portions of the 
country remain unexplored, only about 10 per cent. of the area being under cultiva- 
tion. Extensive forests of valuable woods abound. Sugar, tobacco, and coffee are 
the staple products, but Indian corn, cotton, cocoa, and indigo are also grown; 
tropical fruits are abundant. Average annual sugar product about 676,000 tons; 
molasses, 157,000 tons; tobacco, 300,000 bales. Latest reports give export of cigars 
from Havana as 220,000,000. Rice, lard, jerked beef, American and Spanish flour 
are the chief imports. Value of American flour imported, $1,736,100. Total value 
of imports from the United States, $12,669,509; exports to the United States, $53,- 
801,591. Puerto Rico is the fourth in size of the Greater Antilles. It is an agricult- 
ural island, has a highly fertile soil, and is the most healthful of all the Antilles. 
Staple products: Coffee, sugar, and tobacco; other products are rum, molasses, cot- 
ton, rice, salt, live-stock, timber, and dye woods. Chief exports; Coffee, sugar, and 
tobacco. 


Denmark.—Relatively the country ranks among the first States in agricult- 
ure. Of the soil 80 per cent. is productive. Leading crops: Oats, barley, rye, 
wheat, and potatoes. Total cereals grown, 66,706,166 bushels. Value of all prod- 
ucts, $73,538,151. Butter, eggs, lard, and cattle are largely exported to Great 
Britain; value of butter exports alone, in 1889, was $18,714,345. A number of sugar 
factories manufacture beetroot sugar. 


Dutch East Indies.—The colonial possessions of the Netherlands in the 
East Indies are of great importance. They comprise the islands ot Java, Madura, 
Sumatra, Borneo—except the British territory in the north—Banka, Billiton, Celebes, 
the Rhio-Linga and Molucca Archipelagoes, the small Sunda Islands, and the west- 
ern portion of New Guinea. Java is the most important of these possessions. It 
has many sugar estates; coffee, indigo, tobacco, tea, and cinchona plantations; rice, 
Indian corn, and peanuts are also largely grown. Salt and opium are government 
monopolies. Latest reports give Java sugar product as 90,959 tons; tea, 6,646,380 
pounds; indigo, 1,775,356 pounds; cinchona bark, 3,859,883 pounds; tobacco, 13,848 
tons, and in Sumatra, 18,391 tons; the coffee product of Dutch India was 78,398 tons. 
There are a large number of tin mines in Banka and Billiton—the average annual 
product is 20,020,357 pounds, about equally divided between the two islands, Prin- 
cipal exports are sugar, coffee, tea, rice, indigo, cinchona, tobacco, and tin. 


Ecuador.—A Republic of South America, so called because of its situation 
on the Equator. The natural resources of the country are very great; the soil is 
highly fertile and productive, but agriculture is in a very backward state, and the 
vast mineral wealth remains almost wholly undeveloped through lack of transporta- 
tion facilities. Principal products are cocoa, India rubber, coffee, cinchona, vege- 
table ivory, hides and skins, and precious metals. Cocoa forms the chief article of 
export, valued at $3,769,200. 


Egypt.—A country in the northeastern part of Africa, tributary to the Ottoman 
Empire. It is divided into two great districts—Lower Egypt and Upper Egypt. 
The country is peculiarly interesting, owing to its great antiquity, the physical feat- 
ures of the Nile, and the remains of ancient monuments and works of art to be found 
along the entire course of this river. The valley of the Nile is the most fertile 
region in the world; without the Nile—Egypt’s only river—the country would be a 
hot and arid desert. It hasa mild and uniform climate, the air being peculiarly dry 
and healthful. Agriculture is the chief industry; 61 per cent. of the people engaged 
init; 5,112,363 acres under cultivation. Among the chief crops are wheat, Indian 
corn, beans, cotton, sugar, rice, tobacco, and millet. Oranges, figs, and tamarinds, 
of superior quality, are grown. There are nearly 3,500,000 productive date trees. 
Cotton and cotton seed form 85 per cent. of the total value of exports. Value of 
cotton and cotton seed exported, $49,437,900. 


France.—One of the most populous and influential States of Europe. In 
general, agriculture, as compared with America and England, is conducted in a 
primitive manner, yet the average crops are very large. Principal products are 
grains, potatoes, beetroot, and hops. Fruit trees abound, and are very productive. 
During the last year the yield of walnuts, chestnuts, olives, and plums was valued 
at $21,908,350. Domestic animals number about 46,000,000—13,500,000 cattle and 


21,996,700 sheep. There are 4,514,490 acres under vines, France being a leading 
State, both as to the quality and quantity of wine produced. Total wine product, 
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603,152,000 gallons. In the northwest, large quantities of cider are made, the annual 
product averaging about 266,326, 00 gallons. Silk culture is an important industry 
in twenty-three Departments. The produce of cocoons averages 18,847,625 pounds, 
annually. Mineral resources are comparatively small. Leading minerals are coal 
and iron, There are 380 sugar works; the yield of unrefined sugar was 764,842 tons. 
The estimated yield of all French industries is $2,560,000,000. 


French Indo-China.—Under this heading the French possessions of 
Cochin-China, Tonquin, Annam, and Cambodia have, in a certain sense, been united. 
The products of ANNAM, besides cereals, are principally cotton, sugar, tea, coffee, 
and seeds. The principal products of CAmBoprA are rice, betel nuts, tobacco, indigo, 
sugar tree, and silk tree. Principal exports are salt-fish, cotton, haricot-beans, and 
sugar. Imports, chiefly salt, wine, tea, and textiles. Rice forms the principal 
product of Cuocutn-Cura, and of the total exports makes about 70 per cent. The 
chief products of Tonquin are cotton, sugar cane, rice, tobacco, silk trees, various 
fruits, and pepper. Copper and iron of excellent quality exist. 


Germany.—In area Germany ranks third among European States. Of the 
total area, 94 per cent. is classed as productive; 26 per cent. of this is under forests. 
Forestry is an important industry, conducted under the care of the State, yielding a 
large revenue. Principal agricultural crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, 
and beetroot. Of beetroot, nearly 10,000,000 tons are grown for sugar. Total 
product of raw and refined sugar, 950,000 tons. Domestic animals number 50,886,- 
000. Sheep number about 20,000,000. Prussia yields the bulk of the minerals, 
though Saxony has rich coal, iron, and silver mines and Alsace important coal fields. 
Coal annually averages more than 60,000,000 tons. Total value of minerals raised in 
Germany and Luxemburg, 1889, $131,316,000. Value of foundry productions, $88, - 
028,917. Germany occupies an important place among manufacturing countries. 
Principal iron manufactories are in Prussia, Alsace-Lorraine, Bavaria, and Sax- 
ony. Saxony leads in the production of textiles. Other manufactures are glass, 
porcelain, clocks, earthen and wooden ware, beetroot sugar, and beer. Annual 
average of beer brewed for five years, 984,060,000 gallons. 


Great Britain and Ireland.—The land is in the hands of a smaller num- 
ber of proprietors than that of any other country of Europe. About 60 per cent. is 
classed as productive. Agriculture and horticulture have attained a high degree of 
perfection, but the productions furnish but a small portion of the food consumed by 
the people. Domestic animals number about 50,000,000. About 125,760 men are 
employed in the British fisheries. Total value of the fisheries, exclusive of salmon 
taken in Scotland and Ireland, $32,889,400. Value of salmon fisheries, $2,870,000. 
The mineral riches of the Kingdom are very great; they consist chiefly of coal, iron, 
lead, tin, copper, and zinc. Latest reports give quantity of coal raised as 176,916,724 
tons, value, $280,877,130; iron ore, 14,546,105 tons, value, $19,241,340. Of metals 
from British ores the value was $71,734,230. In manufactures and commerce, Eng- 
land leads all nations. Imports of cotton for 1289, 1,937,462,240 pounds; wool, 700,- 
903,057 pounds. One-half the value of the total exports from the Kingdom consist 
of textiles. Estimated value of woolen, linen, and cotton goods manufactured, 
$850,000,000; number of people dependent upon these industries for their livelihood, 
5,000,000. 


Greece.—A maritime Kingdom in the southeast of Europe. Surface nearly 
allmountainous. Agriculture backward, but forms the chief occupation of the 
people. Best cultivated and most productive crop, the currant; estimated yield, 
270,000,000 pounds. Average annual yield of olives. 760,000 bushels; grapes, 4,000,000 
bushels. Lemons, oranges, figs, almonds, citron, and pomegranates thrive. Cotton, 
tobacco, and rice furnish good crops. Average production of the cereals, 14,905,000 
bushels—principal crop, wheat. Principal domestic animals, sheep and goats; they 
number about 6,000,000. Valuable lead mines worked at Laurium. Iron ore exists 
but is not wrought. Principal exports: Currants, lead, and olive oil. 


Guatematla.—The most northerly of the Central American Republics. The 
soil is fertile and has a varied vegetation. Coffee is the most important production. 
Other products are Indian corn, wheat, sugar, rice, cocoa, cotton, tobacco, rubber, 
bananas, and cocoanuts. The forests furnish a large number of valuable cabinet 
woods, the most abundant being mahogany and cedar. Gold, silver, lead, tin, and 
copper are found, but are not actively worked. Latest reports give value of coffee 
exported as $9,552,590; the estimated crop for 1890-91 was 80,000,000 Ibs. 


Guiana.—A region on the northern coast of South America comprising, in 
its restricted application, the colonies of British, Dutch, and French Guiana. 


British GUIANA occupies the western portion of the territory. Its extensive 
forests yield many valuable products besides fine timbers and cabinet woods. Sugar 
is the staple product. Out of a total of 81,660 acres under cultivation, 78,110 acres 
are under sugar. Coffee, cocoa, and all tropical fruits flourish; bananas are espe- 
cially abundant. Principal exports: Sugar, rum, molasses, gold. 

SurmnAM, or DurcH Gurana, occupies the central portion of the terri'ory 
lying between the Maroni and Corentyn rivers. Sugar and cocoa are the chief 
products, though coffee, cotton, rice, bananas, and other tropical fruits are also 
grown. Latest reports give: 17 sugar plantations—product, 18,685,440 pounds; cocoa 
product, 3,402,850 pounds; bananas, 516,799 bundles; coffee, 12,260 pounds. Gold 
mining is one of the industries of the country; declared value of twelve years, 
$4,561,728. 

FRENcH GUIANA occupies the eastern division of the country. In physical 
features and climate it resembles British Guiana. Included with the territory is the 
island of Cayenne, upon which the capital is situated. But little is done toward the 
development of the resources of the country, and its trade is insignificant. 


Haiti.—This Republic occupies the western portion of the Island of Hai’i. 
The country is well-watered and has a rich and productive soil, but the commercial 
prosperity is retarded by repeated revolutions. Chief articles of export are coffee, 
cocoa, mahogany, logwood, and cotton. Owing to the late revolution, great depres- 
sion has been felt in trade. 


Hawaii.—An island Republic in the Pacific Ocean. 
with the United States, Australia, and China. The islands are mountainous and 
volcanic, but possess a fertile and productive soil. Principal products: Sugar and 
rice—while coffee, bananas, hides, and wool are also largely exported. Ninety per 
cent. of the trade 1s with the United States. Only gold coins of the United States 
are legal tender for amounts over $10, and only Hawaiian and United States silver 
coins for smaller amounts. 


Steamers connect it 


Honduras.—The second in size of the Central American Republics. The 
country is mountainous, and the natural conditions are such that the products of all 
climates grow naturally and in abundance. The soil is rich in minerals, but very 


little is done toward developing them. The forests contain many valuable woods, 
mahogany and rosewood being largely exported. The principal exports are cattle, 
rosewood, mahogany, various other woods, hides, India rubber, indigo, bananas, 
cocoanuts, bar silver, and gold bullion. 
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India,—In the widest sense, this includes all of the Indian peninsula directly 
or indirectly under British rule, together with certain adjacent countries, Adminis- 
tratively it is divided into British territory and Native or Feudatory States. The 
richest and most populous parts of India are the wide regions watered by the 
Ganges, Bralhmapootra, and Indus rivers and their tributaries. Agriculture has 
always been the chief industry. Of the male population, 52,029,098, or 40 per cent. 
of the total, are engaged in agriculture, and less than 124 per cent. in commercial 
and industrial pursuits. Cultivated area is about 150,000,000 acres. Chief crops: 
Rice, wheat, other cereals, sugar cane, tea, cotton, oil seeds, indigo, and tobacco; 
dyes, drugs, and spices are also produced. Opium and salt are government monop- 
olies; revenue derived from opium, in 1890, $31,279,824; salt, $29,884,550. Of the 
cultivated area, about 27,000,000 acres are under rice; 19,000,000, wheat; other food 
grains, 76,000,000; cotton, 9,000,000. There are 108 cotton mills, with a total capital 
of $36,000,000; jute, cotton, and paper mills are also worked. Output of the coal 
mines equals about 1,800,000 tons, and the import of all fuel equals about 835,000 
tons. Principal exports: Rice, cotton, opium, and seeds, 


Italy.—A southern Kingdom of Europe, possessing an excellent climate and a 
diversified vegetation, About 90 per cent. of the soil is productive; 12 per cent. of 
the total area is under forest, and 86 per cent. under culture. The land is greatly 
subdivided, and agriculture is conducted in a primitive manner. Fruits are abundant 
and of the finest flavor; among them are grapes, oranges, lemons, figs, and almonds. 
Silk culture forms an important industry; the weight of the cocoon harvest averages 
84,852,764 pounds yearly, Italian winesare numerous and celebrated—7,794,695 acres 
are under vines; wine product, 722,604,058 gallons. The country produces the finest 
olives and olive oil—the yearly average of olive oil is 66,528,000 gallons. Value of 
mineral productions, $10,108,936; of this more than one-half was sulphur; next in 
importance are lead, zine, silver, iron, and copper. Theannual output of the marble 
quarries is $5,000,000. Italian fisheries employ about 58,000 men. 


Japan,—An Empire of Asia, consisting of four large, and many small, islands. 
Surface of the principal islands, mountainous. Climate variable, but, in general, 
mild and healthful. The soil is carefully cultivated. Principal products: Rice, 
191,794,000 bushels; wheat, 75,841,000 bushels; tea, 60,053,000 pounds; sugar, 88,- 
169,000 pounds; sillk cocoons, 5,546,668 bushels; raw silk, 7,819,630 pounds; beans, 
millet, sorghum, and buckwheat are also growp, Mines of gold, silver, copper, iron, 
lead, coal, antimony, and sulphur are worked. Value of silk, cotton, and other 
textile manufactures about $58,000,000. Cotton yarn manufactured, in 1889, to the 
extent of 26.850,000 pounds, Fisheries are an important industry. About 280,000 
boats, and more than 865,000 persons, engaged in fishing. 


Kongo Free State.—This African State is practically a Belgian colony. It 
is divided into twelve administrative provinces, The Kongo, with its numerous trib- 
utaries, forms the leading feature of the State. The country is inhabited by numer- 
ous negro tribes, who have not yet attained any very great degree of civilization. 
There are many fertile tracts of land, especially along the rivers, but the difficulties in 
the way of transportation must seriously retard the development of the country. Gold, 
iron, lead, copper, and other minerals exist. Coffee, cotton, and sugar cane are 
indigenous. Chief exports are given as coffee, ivory, nuts, palm oil, rubber, gum 
copal, and wax. Imports are chiefly textiles, guns, powder, spirits, and tobacco. 


Korea.—A Kingdom of Eastern Asia, consisting of a peninsula and a small 
portion of the mainland. Country mountainous. The soil is very fertile, but 
only about one-half the available land is under cultivation. Climate variable. 
Principal agricultural crops are cotton, rice, wheat, millet, beans, and jute. 
Fruits are abundant. The most important product of the country is ginseng, which 
is a government monopoly. Gold exists in considerable quantities, but is poorly 
worked. Amount exported, 1889, $982,091. Coal, copper, rock salt, and iron are 
also found. Manufactures of cotton, hemp, silk, pottery, porcelain, and paper exist; 
excellent sabres and poniards are manufactured for the Chinese trade. 


Liberia.—A Republic on the western coast of Africa. The regions along the 
coast are low and swampy; further inland are high, grassy plains and fertile agri- 
cultural lands, which, still further to the east, give place to a wide region of forest. 
The natural resources are great, and the country is well adapted to become the home 
of a large and prosperous people. Coffee and cotton are indigenous; sugar cane 
grows luxuriantly, and fruits, such as the orange and lemon, are abundant, The 
pee exports are coffee, cocoa, sugar, palm oil, and nuts, arrowroot, ivory, and 
hides. 


Madagascar.—The third largest island in the world. Formerly a native King- 
dom of Africa, became a French colony, Aug., 1896. Surface mountainous, except 
along the coast. There are extensive forests containing many valuable woods, and 
tropical and subtropical products are abundant. Various minerals are found; the 
yield of gold and copper is yearly increasing in importance. Cattle rearing and agri- 
culture are the chief industries. Cotton, coffee, sugar, rice, and sweet potatoes are 
grown. 
work. Chief exports are India rubber, hides, horns, hemp, sugar, vanilla, coffee, 
gum copal, wax, rice, and seeds. There is a considerable trade with the United 
States, which is rapidly increasing in importance. 


Mexico.—A Republic of North America, lying directly south of the United 
States. The country is exceedingly mountainous, and has a most diversified climate. 
Mexico, consisting largely of elevated table-lands, at least three-fifths of the area 
within the tropics, has not a tropical, but a temperate, climate. The vegetation is 
varied in its nature; along the coasts are forests, luxuriant in tropical growth, 
which yield valuable woods, such as mahogany, rosewood, and ebony; also India 
rubber, dye woods, and medicinal plants and herbs. Various textile plants are 
found in large quantities. Indian corn is the chief agricultural product, yield 127,- 
761,727 bushels; wheat, barley, and beans, are also grown. Annual cotton crop has 
an average value of $10,857,000; sugar cane, $8,735,000; henegnen, $3,718,750; 
coffee, $3,200,000; tobacco, $2,500,000. Rice, cocoa, and vanilla are also grown. 
Tropical fruits are abundant, and in the elevated regions are found those of the tem- 
perate zone. Large herds of cattle, sheep, and goats are reared, Cattle ranches have 
an estimated value of more than $510,000,000. The mineral wealth of the country is 
enormous. Mines of gold, silver, mercury, lead, and copper are worked. 


Monaco,—A small Principality lying on the Mediterranean, near the Italian 
border, but entirely within the French Department of Alpes Maritimes. It contains 
the towns of Monaco, Condamine, and Monte Carlo, and derives its revenue chiefly 
from the gaming tables, which are licensed. There are manufactures of spirits, 
fine pottery, perfumery, and bricks. Olive oil, oranges, citron, and perfumes are 
exported. 


Montenegro.—An independent Principality in the southern part of Europe. 
The surface of the country is a series of elevated ridges of limestone rocks; with lofty 
mountain peaks, generally covered with valuable forests. Inhabitants mainly agri- 
cultural and pastoral. Indian corn, oats, barley, buckwheat, and potatoes are grown. 
Tn the district about Podgoritza the vine is successfully cultivated, and the olive 


There are manufactures of silk, cotton, and rofia palm fibre, and of metal. 
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in the neighborhood of Antivari and Dulcigno. Coarse woolens are manufactured 
for local consumption. Live-stock of all kinds are reared. Among the chief prod- 
ucts are smoked mutton and hides. 


Morocco.—An Empire lying inthe northwestern part of Africa, The country 
is traversed throughout its entire extent by the chains of the Atlas Mountains. There 
is a large amount of fertile land, but agriculture is greatly neglected. The extremes 
of temperature lie between moderate limits, and the climate is very fine. Among the 
chief products are wool, Indian corn, bens, peas, almonds, dates, various other 
fruits, olive oil, esparto, and hemp. Principal exports are beans, peas, Indian corn, 
wool, oxen, goat skins, and almonds. Principal imports: Cotton goods, sugar, 
and tea. 


Nepaul.—An independent Kingdom of Asia, in the Himalayas, between Tibet 
and British India. In the south, the country is a succession of heavily wooded slopes; 
the north is mountainous, with many narrow valleys, Agricultural products are In- 
dian corn, wheat, barley, rice, cotton, and sugar. arious fruits, drugs, and dyes are 
also produced. Copper and iron ore are worked; Jead and zincexist. Rice, oil seeds, 
clarified butter, musk, borax, timber, and ponies form the chief articles of export. 


Netherlands.—A maritime country of Europe on the North Sea. In general 
the surface is low and flat, intersected by many canals and rivers. Naturally the 
country is not productive, yet nowhere have agriculture and gardening attained a 
greater degree of perfection. Wheat, rye, oats, potatoes, and beetroot are the lead- 
ing crops. The exports of bults, shrubs, and trees, in 1889, reached a value of 
$1,549,308; vegetables $7,954,976. Domestic animals of unrivaled excellence are 
reared. The value of butter and margarine annually exported to the United King 
dom ismore than $20,000,000. Th: re are nearly 4,000 vessels engaged in the fisheries. 
Value of the North Sea herrirg fisheries about $2,000,000. A few coal mines are 
found in Limburg; they are the property of the State. Manufactures occupy an im- 
portant place. They are principally linen, cotton, woolens, silk, velvet, and paper. 
Schiedam is famous for its distilleries. Anrong manufactories are thirty for beetroot 
sugar, and twelve sugar refineries. 


Newfoundland ,—An island at the mouth of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, which, 
together with its dependency, Labrador, is a colony of Great Britain. In the vicinity 
of the Jakes and rivers are tracts of fertile soil, but little of it has been brought under 
cultivation. Agricultural products are unimportant, consisting of potatoes, turnips, 
and other root crops. On the western side of the island are valuable timber lands. 
The climate has not the extremes of the continental Provinces, the average tem- 
perature for winter being 22°, that of summer, 60°; for the year, 40°. Fishing forms 
the chief occupation of the people. Leading exports: Fish, chiefly cod, $4,037,137 ; cod 
and seal oil, $617,508; lobster, $472,524; seal skins, $302,064; copper ore, $241,740. 


Nicaragua.—The largest of the Central American republics. The climate is, 
in general, healthful and the soil fertile. The natural products of the country are 
numerous and valuable. Extensive forests yield India rubber, mahogany, cedar, 
and dye woods. In the northwest, coffee is largely grown, while numerous plan- 
tations of sugar, indigo, and cocoa are found between the lakes and the Pacific. 
Bananas are an important product; other tropical fruits, Indian corn, and potatoes 
grow in abundance. The fertile plains support large herds of cattle; hides form 
one of the chief exports. Valuable mines of various metals exist. 


Norway.—A country of Europe forming the western and northwestern 
portion of the Scandinavian Peninsula and now united with Sweden under one 
sovereign. Of the total area, 71 per cent. is unproductive. Agricultural products 
are insufficient for home consumption, About 24 per cent. of the area is under 
forests—timber, wrought and unwrought, forms the leading article of export. Total 
value of all timber exported, $13,406,810. Mineral products are similar to those of 
Sweden, but of far less value. The fisheries form the most important industry, 
furnishing employment to a large portion of the population during the entire year; 
most valuable are the cod, herring, and mackerel—83,092 people engaged in cod 
fishery, 43,000 in herring, and 3,860 in mackerel. Total value of all fisheries in 
1889, $6,247,414; of cod fisheries, $4,127,600. 


Oman.,—An independent State in Southeastern Arabia, between the Persian 
Gulf and the Arabian Sea. The Sultan’s dominions extend from the Gulf of Ormus 
along the coast a distance of 1,000 miles, and inland to the deserts, but his authority 
is not generally recognized far beyond Maskat. Chief exports, 1889-90: Dates, 
ootten goods, rice, salt, pearls, fruits, Principal imports are rice, sugar, coffee, and 
pearls. 


Orange Free State.—A Republic of South Africa, lying between the Cape 
of Good Hope and the South African Republic. In general it is better watered and 
more productive than the Cape regions. Surface a succession of gently sloping 
plains, admirably adapted for grazing—pastoral pursuits being the chief occupa- 
tion of the people—climate mild and healthful. Horses, cattle, merino sheep, and 
ostriches are reared. The eastern portion is well adapted for agriculture, and grain 
is produced in considerable quantities. Diamonds, garnets, and other precious 
stones, and gold are found—rich coal minesareworked, Chief export, wool; others 
are hides, diamonds, and ostrich feathers. 


Paraguay.—Although one of the smallest, Paraguay is one of the most pro- 
gressive of the South American countries. The heat of a tropical climate is greatly 
modified by the inequalities of the surface. ‘The soil is of great fertility. Principal 
products, after yerba and tobacco, are Indian corn, rice, wheat, mandioca, cotton, 
barley, and sugar. The forest products are many and of great value; fine woods, 
resins, copal, balsams, and India rubber are produced. Indigenous textile plants, 
and a great variety of medicinal p!ants, grow luxuriantly. Yerba mate, or Paraguay 
tea, is an important product. Average annual value of product, $514,803. he 


Persia.—An extensive Kingdom of Western Asia. Surface of the country 
an elevated plateau, almost encircled by a series of mountain chains. Central and 
eastern portions consist largely of salt and sandy deserts, but the western and north- 
ern portions are mountainous, with broad and fertile valleys. Wheat, barley, other 
cereals, cotton, sugar, rice, tobacco, and opium are cultivated. There are valuable 
turquois mines; coal, iron, lead, copper, and antimony are found; rock salt is ob- 
tained in many localities. Manufactures consist of silks, carpets, shawls, felts, fire- 
arms, and cotton and woolen fabrics. Principal exports: Dried fruits, rice, opium, 
cotton, silk, carpets, pearls, and turquoises. Annual export of opium, 8,000 boxes: 
value, $3,250,000. 


Peru.—A maritime Republic on the western coast of South America. The 
coast regions are arid and destitute of timber, but the interior Provinces possess a 
highly fertile soil, with a climate ranging from temperate to tropical. Staple pro- 
ductions of the country; Cotton, coffee, cocoa, rice, sugar, tobacco, Indian corn, and 
potatoes; fruits and vegetables are abundant throughout the year. India rubber is 
the most important forest product, though dyes, medicinal plants, and various palms 
are also found. The soil is rich in minerals; estimated number of mines, 2,600. 
Gold exists in almost every department, but the mines are not well developed like 
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those of silver. The silver product averages about 254,000 pounds; salt exists in 
inexhaustible quantities. Wool is an important product, especially that of the alpaca 


—of this, Great Britain alone imports $1,150,000. Principal exports are sugar, wool, 
India rubber, cotton, and cocoa, 


Philippine Tslands.—This arse and important group of islands in Ma- 
laysia is, next to Cuba, the most valuable colonial possession of Spain. There are 
more than 400 inhabited islands; Luzon and Mindano are the two largest. There is 
a Governor-General resident at Manila, and in each of the larger islands is a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Vegetation is luxuriant and varied. Chief products: Sugar, 
hemp, and tobacco; but rice, Indian corn, indigo, coffee, cotton, and various fine 
fruits are also produced. The forests furnish timber for ship building, and many 
valuable dye woods. Latest reports give sugar exported as 220,000 tons; hemp, 
568,571 bales; tobacco, 18,000,000 pounds, and 120,000,000 cigars; coffee, 6,000 tons, 


Portugal.—A Kingdom of Europe, occupying the western portion of the 
Iberian Peninsula, There are extensive forests of oak, chestnut, and cork. Corn 
wheat, and rye are the chief cereals, The culture of the vine is an important indus- 
try. Wine is an important and increasing production, forming about 50 per cent. 
of the total exports. Of the high grade wines of Oporto nearly 6,000,000 gallons are 
exported. After wine, cork and olives are next in importance; figs, oranges, lemons, 
almonds, and citron are largely produced, The mineral wealth is important, but, 
owing to the lack of fuel and transportation, is not well developed. Salt, gypsum, 
lime, and marble are largely exported. Manufactures are unimportant. About 
4,000 vessels are engaged in fishing, sardines and herring being exported in consider- 
able quantities. 


Roumania.—A Kingdom consisting of the former Turkish provinces of 
Moldavia and Wallachia. The surface of the country is covered with vast forests 
and extensive pasture lands. Of the population, 70 per cent. are engaged in agricult- 
ure; 68 per cent. of the soil is productive, Leading products, cereals, one-third the 
total area, or 10,800,000 acres devoted to them. Oil-seeds and vines are also grown, 
There are 158,378 acres planted in vines for the production of white wines; 127,046 
acres for red and black wines, and about 1,000 acres for muscat wine. The immense 
herds of cattle and sheep that are reared on the rich pasture lands form one of the 
principal sources of the wealth of the country, Minerals and precious metals exist, 
but only salt and petroleum are worked. 


Russia.—An Empire of Europe and Asia, comprising one-seventh of the land 
surface of the globe. Of European Russia, one-third the total area is under forests; 
of its population, about 86 per cent. are landed proprietors. The most fertile 
grain districts lie between the Baltic and Black seas. Exports of grain annually 
» 55 per cent. of the aggregate value of all exports, The tobacco yield of 
Siberia and Caucasia, is about 160,000,000 pounds, Russia exports about 9/400,000 
pounds of tobacco and nearly 80,000,000 cigarettes. Turkestan cotton crops equal 
about 32,500,000 pounds. Large numbers of domestic animals are reared in Euro- 
pean Russia. Russian soil is rich in valuable ores. Gold is found chiefly in Siberia 
and the Urals, and in the latter district are the chief iron industries. “Altai is the 
most important of the silver districts, producing 22,145 pounds out of a total of 29,- 
261 pounds. On the Don are valuable bituminous and anthracite coal miues; prod- 
uct of the mines, 1884, 1,624,720 tons; in 1889, the exports reached a total of 
4,033,000 tons. The mines of Kielce, Poland, rank next in importance. Petroleum 
wells on the Caspian are numerous and valuable; product of Baku alone, in 1889, 
3,313,000 tons of raw naphtha, and 986,000 tons of kerosene. About 1,000,000 
people employed in manufactories and mining estublishments. Valuc of all products, 
$692, 000,000. 


Salvador.—tin area the smallest, in point of population the second, of the 
republics of Central America. The country has a highly fertile soil and is the best 
cultivated of Central America. Coffee, indigo, Peru balsam, and sugar are the prin- 
cipal products; medicinal plants and woods are abundant. Among the minerals are 
gold, silver, iron, copper, and mercury—180 mines and quarries now being worked. 
Principal exports: Coffee and indigo, 


San Marino.—One of the smallest and most ancient States of Europe, sur- 
rounded on all sides by the provinces of Italy. The inhabitants are employed in 
agriculture and silk manufactures. The town is built around a hermitage said to 
have been founded in 441. 


Santo Domingo.—A Republic occupying the eastern portion of the Island 
of Haiti, which is the second in size of the West India Islands. Agriculture and for- 
estry are the principal industries. Chief products: Tobacco, coffee, cocoa, cotton, 
and sugarcane, Sugar is becoming an important industry. There are a number of 
large sugar factories near Santo Domingo—the capital—Macoris, and Azua. The for- 
ests furnish valuable cabinet_and dye woods. Tropical fruits and vegetables are 
abundant, Exports to the United States, in 1890: Sugar, hides and skins, dye 
woods, and coffee. 


Servia.—a Kingdom in the south of Europe. The surface of the country is, in 
general, very mountainous. There are many fertile valleys of varying widths, and in 
the mountainous districts are extensive and valuable forests. Servia isan agricultural 
country, manufactures being still in their infancy. Principal cereals grown and ex- 
ported: Indian corn and wheat; next in importance are oats, barley, andrye. Vine cult- 
ure is an important industry, but the wines are usually indifferent in quality. Plums 
are largely grown ;when dried are an importantarticle of export; about 25,000 tons pro- 
duced, over 16,000 tonsexported. Vastnumbers of cattle, sheep, and swine are reared 
and exported. Mineral resources important, but almost entirely undeveloped. 


Siam.—An independent country of Southeast Asia, The surface is diversified 
by mountains and hills, except the center, which is a fertile plain, The mountainous 
districts are healthful, but the plains and forests are often visited by malignant 
fevers, There is much fertile land, but it is badiy cultivated. Gold has been found 
in some of the rivers; tin is obtained in large quantities, Bangkok, the capital, is 
the seat of foreign commerce. Principal exports: Rice, sapan-wood, pepper, teak, 
birds’ nests, tin, cattle. 


South African Republic.—This country is also known as the Transvaal. 
It has a temperate climate, and is especially well adapted for agriculture and stock- 
raising; but these industries are not yet well developed, and the agricultural products 
are insufficient for the wants of the people. Wheat and a fine grade of tobacco are 
the principal crops; other grains; cotton, coffee, and sugar are also grown; cattle 
and sheep are reared, and the ostrich is bred for its feathers, which form an impor- 
tant article of export. The mineral wealth is very great. The gold fields, twenty-one 
in number, cover an area of more than 1,500,000 acres. The principal gold fields 
are on government land, and the great improvement in the finances of the country 
is due to the sum derived from the licenses of these fields. Total output for the year, 
from all fields, 421,032 ounces; value, $7,368,060; revenue from licenses, $4,410,975. 
Coal, silver, lead, iron, copper, and tin are also found. Exports consist of wool, 
cattle, hides, grain, ostrich feathers, ivory, gold, and other minerals, 


COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD.—Continupgp. 


Spain.—A Kingdom of Europe occupying the larger part of the Tberian 
Peninsula, The country consists of an elevated plateau surrounded and traversed b 
mountains. About 80 per cent. of the soil is classed as productive. The soil is 
divided among a large number of proprietors. Grain, flax, hemp, and pulse are the 
principal crops. The culture of the vine forms, by far, the most important culture. 
The yearly average of wine is not less than 600,000,000 gallons; estimated area under 
vines, 5,000,000 acres. Large quantities of oranges, raisins, grapes, nuts, and olives 
are grown and exported. Principal minerals aresiron, quicksilver, lead, and copper. 
In the production of quicksilver, Spain leads all countries. 


Sweden.—A Kingdom of Europe comprising the eastern and larger part of 
the Scandinavian Peninsula. The southeastern portion of the country is generally 
level, and the northwestern extremely mountainous. The extremes of heat and cold 
are excessive, but the climate is mild for the northern situation of the country. Of 
the land area, 8 per cent. is cultivated, about 5 per cent. natural meadows, and 
nearly 44 per cent. under forests. Agriculture, miuing, and foresiry are the chief 
industries. Cereals occupy one-half the cultivated area; chief crop, oats; average 
yield about 48,000,000 bushels. Estimated value of all cereals, $59,737,200. Prin- 
cipal minerals: Tron, coal, zinc, copper, and silver. In seven years, the shipment of 
iron ore rose from 20,000 tons to 117,000 tons, The yearly exports of pig-iron 
average 52,000 tons; bar iron, 162,300 tons, Timber products furnish the leading 
export, and average about $35,000,000. 


Switzerland.—The most mountainous country of Europe. The Alps not 
only extend along the eastern and southern frontiers, but throughout the principal 
part of the interior, While Switzerland is classed among the agricultural countries, 
it has many and important manufacturing industries. Rye, oats, and potatoes are 
the leading crops. The annual production of wine is about 22,000,000 gallons. The 
country has many rich pasture lands, and dairy farming is an important industry. 
More than 57,000,000 pounds of cheese, and 24,000.000 pounds of condensed milk, 


exported. The principal manufactures are cotton, silk, embroideries, watches, clocks, 
and jewelry. Watches and clocks have long been staple products of Neufchatel and 
Geneva. 


Tunis.—A Kingdom of Africa on the Mediterranean Sea. 
under a Bey, but practically governed by a French Resident, 
French protectorate, Principal industry, agriculture—wheat 
2,470,000 acres, or one-sixth of the total land cultivated; 10,035 acres under vines; 
wine product, 717,200 gallons. Farm animals number 1,560,364—of this number, 
761,094 are sheep, 427,450 goats, and 86,617 camels, 
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Turkey.—The Ottoman Empire comprises possessions in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. The soil is generally fertile, but agricultural methods are very primitive, 
and the development of this industry is greatly retarded through the unjust laws. 
Estimated number of acres under cultivation in Europe and Asia, 44,000,000; under 
forests, about 21,000,000, of which 8,500,000 acres are in Europe. The principal 
products are tobacco, cereals, cotton, coffee, nuts, fruits of all kinds, madder, opium, 
and gums. Silk-worm culture is an important industry, Latest reports give value 
of cocoons as $1,782,250; raw silk, $3,822,250. The mineral riches are very great, 
but the laws of the Empire are restrictive, and the mines are hardly worked. Lead- 
ing minerals: Coal, iron, lead, copper, silver, and salt. The fisheries of Turkey are 
important; those of the Bosporus, alone, reach an annual value of $1,250,000. Manu- 
factures are principally carpets, shawls, and some textile fabrics. Raisins form the 
leading article of export, reaching a value of $8,800,000. Next in importance are 
coffee, opium, raw silk, and wheat, 


United States.—A Republic of North America, consisting of forty-five 
States, the District of Columbia, and five Territories. "The country is naturally 
divided into three great sections by the Mississippi River and the Rocky Mountains. 
The coast line, exclusive of land indentations, is 5,715 miles; shore line of the great 
lakes, 3,450 miles. The navigable inland water reaches a great aggregate, but this 
mode of transit has declined in proportion to the great advance of the railway system. 
Railway mileage, 1830, 23 miles; December, 1894, 179,279 miles. Of the States, New 
York ranks first in population, Pennsylvania second, Illinois third, and Ohio fourth. 
New York is the metropolis of the Republic. Chicago ranks second in popula- 
tion, Philadelphia third, and Brooklyn fourth. In agricultural and mineral products 
the United States ranks among the first countries on the globe. Value of leading agri- 
cultural products exported in 1890, $596,052,031. These consisted of unmanufact- 
ured cotton, $250,968,792; breadstuffs, $154,925,927; leaf tobacco, $21,479,556; meat 
and dairy products, $186,264,506: cattle, sheep, and hogs, $32,413,250. The exports 
of fruits were valued at $4,031,686; but the imports amounted to $18,310,007, of 
which $4,658,779 constituted bananas, 


Uruguay.—A Republic of South America, situated on the east side of the 
Rio de la Plata. Both soiland climate are well adapted to agriculture, but the area 
under cultivation is very small. Indian corn and wheat are the products, while to- 
bacco, olives, and the vine are grown toasmallextent, The vast fertile plains furnish 
luxuriant pastures for the extensive herds of cattle and sheep, the rearing of which 
forms the chief industry of the country. The pastoral land in actual occupation is 
estimated at 88,700,000 acres; that under agriculture, including forage crops, 1,507,- 
000 acres, Estimated number of cattle, 6,119,482; sheep, 15,905,441; ‘horses, 408,- 
452. Total value of flocks and herds, $76,841,180. The country contains some 
mines of gold, silver, copper, and lead. Valuable marble quarries exist, with many 
varieties of fine marble. Principal exports: Wool, hides, and skins, 


Venezwela.—The most northerly Republic of South America. The country 
is divided into three distinct belts—agricultural, pastoral, and forests. Agriculture 
is the principal source of wealth, and forms the occupation of one-fifth of the people, 
The most important crops are coffee and cocoa, Other products are sugar cane, 
cotton, indigo, bananas, and grains, The pastoral lands are vast plains, often trav- 
ersed by rivers, and abounding in various grasses, which support large herds of cat- 
tle, and many horses, sheep, and goats. Estimated number of cattle, 11,000,000; 
sheep and goats, 6,000,000. The forest regions furnish such tropical products as 
India rubber, tonka beans, copaiba, and vanilla; alsomany palm trees and numerous 
textile plants. The mineral resources of the country are rich and yaried. Principal 
gold district, Yuruari; average annual yield of the district for six years, 146,232 
ounces, Silver mines exist in several States; copper and iron are abundant. Salt 
mines are the property of the State. Chief exports: Coffee, cocoa, gold, $593,743. 


West Indies.—An extensive system of islands inthe Atlantic Ocean, Phys- 
ically the islands are divided into three distinct groups, the Bahama, the Greater 
Antilles or Windward Islands—comprisin g Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, Puerto Rico, and 
several small islands near their coasts—the Lesser Antilles or Windward Islands, 
which extend from the eastern extremity of Puerto Rico in a semicircle to the 
Gulf of Paria. Politically they are, with the exception of Haiti, divided between 
European powers. The islands have a tropical climate, somewhat modified by the 
surrounding ocean and the mountainous surface of many of them, The chief exports 
are coffee, sugar, tobacco, cocoa, molasses, rum, tropical fruits, arrowroot, cotton, 
spices, valuable timber, logwood, and other dyes. 
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MEXICO 


(Spanish-Amer- 
ican Republic) 
Area, 5 8q.mn 
Pop ~11,614,913 


STATES AND 
TERRITORIES. 


2,950 sq.m. 
121,926 


Campracuy H14 


Area, 18,087 sq.m. 
Pop. -..---..91,180 
CHIAPAS 113 
Area, % sq.m, 
Pop. 299,941 


Curuvanua. C6 
Area, 87,802 sq.m, 
Pop. ....-- 298,073 


CoanvutLa...D8 
Area, ¢ 
Pop... 


CoLIMA 


-E7% 
38,0..9 sq.m 
... 65,931 


FEDERAL 
oT 


GUANAJUATO 
G8 

Area, 11,370 sq.m. 

Pop 1,007,116 


JALISCO_ 
Area,31,546 § 
Pop...22=1;1 


Lower CaLt- 


Mexico-....H9 
Area, 9,248 sq. m. 
Pop...--.- 287,969 


Mromoacan.H8 
Area, 22,8745q.m. 
Ropes <5 834,928 


MoRELos....H9 
Area, 2,773 sq. m. 
Pop 


151,540 


Oaxaca .... 111 
85,382 sq.m. 
..--- 793,419 
PuEBLA.... H 10 
Area, 12,204 8q.m. 
POD os-5- 839,468 


San Luis 
Porost.. 
Area,25,316 
Pop... 
SINALOA.....E5 


Area, 33,671 sq.m. 
(Popice ==. 228,684 


SONORA-.... c4 
Area, 76,900 sq.m. 
Pop ic-ee- 154,532 
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STATES AND 
TERRITORIES. 


(Continued) 


TaBasco....1 13 
Area, 10,0728q.m. 
POD Soeee 114,028 


TAMAULIPAS 
El 


Area, 32,128 sq.m. 


POpes-2os 185,497 
TEPIO........G6 
Area, 11,275 sq.m. 
Popes 125,249 


TLAXCALA. H 10 
Area, 1,595sq.m. 
A=) = pe 147,988 


VERA Cruz H ll 
Area, 29,201 sq.m. 
Ponies 633,369 


YUCATAN... 
ba, 35,203 


CHIEF CITIES. 


Pop.—Thousands. 

350 Mexico 
(Capital) __H 1° 
20 Leon _..G a4 
18 Allende D 6 
33 Guadalajara S 
‘ 


G 
78 Puebla ..H 10 
32 Guanajuato 


G 
{0 Merida _.G 14 
37 San Luis 
Potosi..G 9 
36 Queretaro 
G9 
36 ZacatecasF 8 
32 Aguascal- 7 


110 
26 Colima. 7 
26 Saltillo... 8 
4 Vera Cruz 

Hil 


21 Celaya_..G 9 
20 Matamoros 
E10 
40 Orizaba ..H 11 
{8 San Juan del 
Rio..G 9 
{8 Zapotlan_H 7 
(6 caper 


‘6 Mazatlan_F 
16 Monterey E 
15 Allende __C 
15 Fresnillo_F 
5 eta) 


15 Irapuato G 
{5 Silao.....G@ 
18 Lagos _...G 
2 Actopan .G 10 
12 Chihuahua 
C6 
12 Cuernayaca 
H 9 


12 Durango E 7 
12 Pachuca 2G 10 
12 San Cristobal 
113 
12 Sayula_..H 7 
12 TehuacanH 10 
12 Tepic _...G 7 
12 Toluca ..H 9 
10 Alamos ..D 4 
10 Ameca___H 10 
10 Chalchico- 
mula _...H 10 
10 Culiacan _E 5 
10 Jalapa ...H 11 
10 La PiedadG 8 
10 Salamanca 


DO oe DooOmm 


7 8 
10 Salvatierra 
G9 
10 San Cristobal 
Gy 
9 Sinaloa....E 5 
8 Atlixco _.H 10 
8 Comitan .. 113 
8 Patzcuaro H 8 
$8 Penjamo_.G 8 
8 8 


Jenado...F § 
8 Autlan....H 7 
7 Dolores 

Hidalgo_G 9 
7 Tampico._ F 10 
7 Tehuantepec 


I 

6 Cosala __..E 6 
6 Ciudad 

Victoria_F 10 
6 Guaymas .D 8 
6 Linares __.E 9 
6 Monelova.D 8 
5 Acapulco I 9 
5 Rosario ...F 6 
5 Tuxpan .. G 10 
5 Juchitan _I 1s 
4 Bacalai _..H 15 
4 CadereytaG 9 

4 Chilapa.___I 
4 Tlaxca HW 
4 Tonala _... J 12 
4 Valladolid G 15 
La Paz, F 4 


CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


Area,177,48738q.1. 
Pop, .... 3,085,879 


HONDURAS, 
BRITISH 


(British Colony) 


CHIEF CITY. 


Pop. —Thousands, 


5 Belize (Capi- 
tal)..C 18 


GUATEMALA 


(Spanish-Amer- 
ican Republic) 


Area 46,800 sq.m. 
Pop. -.-.1,460,017 
DEPARTMENTS 


ALTA VERA- 


PAZ_.F 10 
Pop. .....-110,936 
AMATITLAN..19 
Pop. .....-.95,954 


Basa VER) 


Paps =< 
CHIMA 
ANGO..H8 
Pop. -...---61,013 
CHIQUIMULA 
1 
Pop. -- 
EsoumntLa _.17 
tate) 1h Beers 
GuaTEMALA H9 
Pop: 


143,581 


HvEHUE 


Op. --. ),300 


RETALHULEU 
Pop. 
SACATEPEQU is 
AB8 
opi carctss 41,375 
San Marcos H5 
OD wescones 93,181 
Santa Rosa 19 
Pop. - $8,950 


SUCHITEPE- 
QuEz..16 
BOD ives sanne 36,549 


TOTONICAPAN 
I 


4 
Pop. -...--160,942 


ZAoaPa.....G10 
Ops e-ceres 44,216 


CHIEF CITIES. 


Pop.—Thousands. 


05 Guatemala 
(Capital) -.11 9 
27 Coban - ¥F9 
26 Tonton 
pan..H 7 

23 Quezalten- 
ango..H7 
19 Santo 


14 Antigua__.H 8 
14 Chimalten- 
ango..H8 
10 Chiquimula 
H10 


omas 
FL 


NICARAGUA 


(Spantsh-Ameri- 
can Republic) 


Avea_49,500 sq.m. 
Pop. ....<. 350,000 


DEPARTMENTS 


CHINANDEGA 


CHONTALESN 20 
GRANADA ..M 17 


Manaaua __N 17 
Masaya..-_N 17 
MATAGALPA 


SEGoyIA -.-.J 19 


GAlEF CITIES. 


Pop. — Thousands. 


18 a 

ital) ..M 17 

25 Leon. ._.- M 16 

15 Granada _N 18 

10 Masaya .. N17 
8 Nicaragua 

(Rivas) -.O 18 
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14 15 a7: 16 17 ge 18 19 95° 20 21 94° 22 23 a9 24 25 »s2 26 27 ee 28 29 eo 30 SALVADOR 


Longitude W: f Greenwich, 

I e West |from Gr c (Spanish-Amert- 
can Republic) 
Area.7,22% sq. m. 
Pop. Bei g18 


DEPARTMENTS 
AHUACHAPAM 
Ji 


CaBANAS ...J 12 
CHALATENANGO 
112 


CuscaTLan.J 12 
La aa 


La Pex... K12 
La Unton..K 14 
MokAzan...J 18 
San MievuELJd 13 
San SALVADOR 
Jil 


Santa Ana Ill 
San Ve 


SonsonaTE.J 10 
UsuLuTan -K 13 


CHIEF CITIES. 
Pop.—Thousands, 


16 San Salvador 
(Capital) _.J 11 
10 Sonsonate J 10 
9 San Miguel 

/ Z SW Z K13 
etait 5 . “iy maa —E z 9 Santa Ana J 10 
ty id =i ‘ ys = Ze : 8 Ahuachapam 


gtd 


ya Ws 


8 San Vicente 
olaLima 


if 
{La Union ® 
} % Yocon@® 


Fs 
32 mle) L ; \S ; / } 
=  Egeadgranae asc 5 : en NCA MM ff Yyy})) COSTA RICA 
2V aith ie Concordia © spun Are (3 | Rig )) Dppiiissine 4 5 y aia 
6 UCIGAL RAM I2 ee 4 ul WZ Wu \\\ Ay} (Spanish - Amert- 
Vallelde %pn.ons" in (ree = £ ‘, ate ", S . Uf can Republic) 
pan be =a a & ¢ Se é ny, i Uf \ / \ - if Area 28,233 sq.m. 
seg Pe IA PSone S ee, Li Pop. ...--- 213,758 
PROVINCES. 
ALAJUVELA._P 21 
Pop. ....--.53,087 


GPredal or Segor 


P Talpanecdty = 
esiverancia ° 
PWellvaasin in Qi9 
ae Pop. -.-----17,191 
t HEREDIA ___Q 21 
G 1 Pop. .------31,084 
' 
Fingtega & H 
4 


Mictagarl par 


pai Villa Nuvyaird Spar ; fsidro "(5 
~Abhiapa hs Sati Rathon 


et 
Bs 
$ 


San Jeronimo 


23 


POU: ..<=--—-0e 
Saw JosE.._R 21 
Pop. ...--.- 65,261 


i 


dese oth ul 


—\\\ \ 
\ NEY, ( @\\) 


; NYA WIWRACy pi )) CHIEF CITIES. 
’ Pipi li GES yy) 

dah teers iat } it] } i Pop.—Thousands. 

ye Did ve y \ ) bi ree 25 San Jose 
6 Say Pedro Bene (i ) \ / WS) lj WA (Capital) ._R 21 
ueflolds ty WSS a Monte Cees 
} Yi) Alajuela __ 1 
AS : . SF Y/ 9 Heredia___R 21 


5 Liberia _...P 19 
5 Nicoya ....Q 19 
aot 5 Puntarenas 


y ECony | 
. 1 Mag | DE 3 
fs -SRafaels m,| OE YOLOMA =p an ( R20 
ess PARA i 5 Santa CruzQ 18 
\ 2 Rama y 


1 Limon -...K 23 
SS AN y ‘ oes 
iy) Any Re 
5 a San Carlos Ar, we 
OER AN 


nynthaca pei yy, | 
so Y 


Sie —— 
= =) fa Pig > 
ay) one 3 Nae yA aise HONDURAS 
. gc Miravalles Ad) & Sw X = 
0 yO jp E UN 
Tiherin? PRE ig er Fe a (Spanish-Ameri- 
can Republic) 
Area_46,400 sq.m, 
aS © Tendal 5 i ¢ i ¢ Pop. ------ 431,917 
Crile G4 alilloo Yr iver : No} a 
’ DEPARTMENTS 
Bay Istanp E 17 
CHOLUCTECA 
A K 
if Coxron--.--- F 16 
CoMAYAGUA 


GRACIAS ---- 
Intrpvca ...113 
La Paratso.1i7 
Sik Pees Ii4 
OvancHo...815 
SANTABARBARA 

18 


TEGUGIGAUES: 


CHIEF CITIES. 
Pop,—Thousands. 
4 = k 2 Tegucigalpa 
\ y Ris #4 ee ee f 4 : (Capital) ..115 
Longitude West |from Greenwieh- S . Z Rs f : SN MG 


F 10 Comsyazas da 
15 8 16 ie Oe 19°" 920 
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WEST INDIES 


BAHAMAS...B12 
(British Colony) 
Area__5,450 sq.m, 
Pop. ----..-48,000 


BaRBADOS..N 28 
(British Colony) 


CUBA 
(Spanish Colony) 
Area,36,018 sq.m. 
Pop. -.--1,631,687 


Domrntoa ..D 27 
(British Colony) 
Area__.291 sq. m. 
Pop. ...----26,841 


GUADELOUPE 
AND DEPEND- 
ENOIES....B 28 

(French Colony) 

Area...722 8q.m. 


Pop. - -165,899 
Pee eean 2D 
{Franco-Ameri- 


can Republic) 
Area, 10,204 sq.m. 
Pop. -.-.--960,000 


Jamatrcoa...._C 18 
(British Colony) 
Area_4,200 sq. m. 
Pop. --.-..639,491 


MARTINIQUE 
FR 
(French Colony) 
Area__.3818q, m 
Pop, sessee 175,391 
Purrto Rico 
F2 
(Spanish Colony) 
Area_.8,550 5q.m. 
Pops 3-2-2 806,708 


Santa Luora 
H27 


‘ 
(Britisu Colony) 


Santo Domin- 
Go..J 16 
(Spanish-Amert- 
can Republic) 
Area, 18, 8q.m. 
Pop. -...---610,000 


ToBpaao.....P 2% 
(British Colony) 


TRINIDAD ..Q 2 
(British Colony) 
Area. .1,754 cine 
Pop. -.----220,285 


CHIEF CITIES. 


Pop.—Thousands. 


230 Havana _D 5 
88 Matanzus D 6 
"1 Santiago de 
Cuba..H 12 
65 ClenfuegosE 7% 
47 Kingston. C 23 


46 Puerto 
Principe..F 9 
88 Ponce. .. F 21 


$5 Holguin..G 11 
$4 Port of 
Spain.-Q 26 
33 Santo 
Espiritu..F 8 
80 San German 
E19 
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COLOMBIA 


(Spanish-Amer- 


ican Republic) 


DIVISIONS. 
ANTIOQUIA..G8 
Are: 16 sq.m. 
Pop 470,000 
BOLIVAR.....E 8 
Area 21 sq.m 
Pop 280,000 


BoYAaca 


CUNDINAMARCA 


HY 
Area 79,810 sq.m. 
120) eee 569,000 


MAGDALENA 
C10 

Area 24,440 sq.m. 

Pop. ....-..90,000 


PANAMA 


SANTANDER F 10 
Area 16,409 m. 
POUH sonnse 


TOLIMA - : 
Area 18,069 sq. m. 
Pop.__.....306,000 


CHIEF CITIES. 


Pop.—Thousands, 
110 Bogota 
(Capital)__I 10 
40 Medellin. G 8 
30 Panama..O 8 
20 Barranquilla 
B 8 


20 Popayan.K 7 
16 Sock )..G 10 
16 Bucaramanga 

G10 
13 CHE REOT 


12 Palmira..J 
11 Sonson__. 
10 Ipiale: 
10 CartagenaC 8 
10 San Jose d’ 
Cucuta 
10 Ibagu -L 8 
10 Neiva....J 8 
9 Ambalema.[ 8 
9 Rionegro..G 8 
8 Antioquia.G 7 
8 Espinal....I 8 
8 Pamplona_F 10 
8.Charala__. G 10 
8 La Mesa. __ 


7 Chaparral. J 8 
7 Cienega__.B 9 


7 Fusaga: 
7 Pasto......L 6 
6 Remedois_F 9 


6 Citara____. any 
(Quibdo) 

6 Buga_ J 7 

6 Chinu D8 

6 Ocana_____F 10 


6 Almaguer_L 6 
5 Barbacoas_L 5 
5 LosTablas_.F 8 
5 Labranza- 
grande._H 11 
4 Chorrera..O 2 
4 Eliconia__G 8 
8 Buenaventura 
J 6 
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(Spanish-Amer- 
ican Republic) 
Area 597,960sq.m. 
EGR. nook 2,285 054 


DIVISIONS. 


BERMUDEZ _D 19 
Area,32,243 sq.m. 
Pop. -as22: 297,466 


BorrvaR....G 18 
Area,88,701 sq.m. 
Pop. .....--60,097 


CaRABOBO..C 15 
Area 
Pop. 


COLONTEs. 


FEDERAL Dtst. 
Area....45 sq.m. 
Pop. -71,899 


Lara 
Area 
Pop. 


MIRANDA 
Area 72,499 
Pop.-222.- 


FOpinesss 
ZAMORA ....E 15 


Area,25,212 sq.m. 
Pops cena 249,018 


CHIEF CITIES. 
Pop.—Thousands. 


70 Caracas (Cap- 
Clq 


11 
$1 Barquisimeto 
D4 


15 Tocuyo ..D 14 
14 Zaraza _. D 18 
14 Maturin__D 20 


14 LaGuayra C 17 
14 San Cristo- 
bal ....F 11 


12 Barcelona C19 
12 Bocono __E 13 
12 Cura_.__.- C16 


Aragua _.D 19 
Yaritagua 


D4 

Ciudad Boli- 
var_.E 20 

(Angostura) 
11 Carupano C 20 
0 Guanare _E 14 
SanCarlosD 15 
Grita .... F 12 
Baul..... . 
Araure...D 14 
10 Cumana__C 19 

9 San Fran- 

cisco..D 19 
9 Cua__- C16 
SiCore 2.2 Bl4 
9 Ocumare . C17 
8 Puerto Cabello 
Cis 


uibor....D 14 
Maracay .. C 16 
Ocumare..C 17 
Cariaco _..C 20 
San Felipe C 14 
Petare._... Ci 
Carora ....D 13 
Rio Caribe C 20 
5 Calabozo__E 16 


ARAAIIAIwD 


4 Ortiz . _...D 16 
4 Rio Chico_C 18 
8 Guayabal _E 16 
2 Capatarida B 13 


For the boundaries of the disputed territory between Venezuela and British 
Guiana, see large scale map of Brazil and Guiana, pages 242-243, 
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PARAGUAY 
(Spanish-Amert- 


can Republic) 
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EUROPE 


ANDORRA....F 5 
(Republic) 
Area_..175 sq. m. 
150) (es 6,000 


AvsTRIA- 
Hune@ary..I4 
(Monarchy) 
Area, 

246,512 sq. m. 
2,694,977 
BELGIUM....F3 

(Kingdom) 


Area, 11,373 sq.m, 
Oni oes 6,484,940 


Britis ISLES 
(Kingdom) D 2 
Area, 


Pop. 


120,979 sq. m. 


Pop. ....38,104,975 


FRANGE_!...F4 
(Republic) 


92 sq. m. 
Pop. -...38,343,192 


GERMANY... H3 
(Empire) 
Area, 
211,168 sq. m. 
Pop. ....49,422,928 


GIBRALTAR..E 6 
(Colony) 
Area, 1 9-10sq. m. 
Pop. - 


Luxempure G4 
(Grand Duchy) 
Area___998 sq. m. 
Pop. ...--- 211,088 


MONACO ....- G5 
(Principality) 
Area.....8 8q. m, 
Pop. -.- 12,000 


MonTENEGROIS 
(Principality) 
30 sq.m. 
peace 236,000 


NETHERLANDS 
(The)..G@3 
(Kingdom) 
Area, 12,648 
Pop. 


Norway.... H1 
(Kingdom) 
Area, 
124,445 aq. m. 
Pop..----1,999,176 


PorTUGAL...D6 
(Kingdom) 
Area, 32,528 sq.m 
Pop... ---4,306,554 


ROUMANTA.. LS 
(Kingdom) 
Area,J8,307 sq.m. 

4 


Russta.---.- N2 
(Empire) 
Areg, 
2,095,504 sq. m. 
ODsstes 99,323,191 


San Marrno Hi 


SERVTIA -----. K5 
(Kingdom) 
Area,19,050 8q, mm. 
Pop _----2,157,477 


197,670 sq. m. 
FOp.-..- 17,257,482 


SWEDEN._..-- I1 
(Kingdom) 
Area, 
172,876 sq. m. 
Pop.___.-4,774,409 


SWITzERLAND 
(Republic).G 4 
Area, 


Pop. 


TURKEY--.-- K5 
(Empire) Hl 
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WALES 
(Kingdom) 
Area,58,309 8 


ENGLAND AND 
Pop.. 


Area. 
Pop. - 
BEDFORD --- 
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wen 4 S2h 235 Ena 
PRS Ea a eT eae Sa 
SEeie sig sid Bie 
SCE tity Ae eee Denies 
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ND 
-840 sq, m. 


,016, 


43 sq.m. 
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Area_1,516 sq. m. 


Open 
DE 


Area_1,011 s¢ 


P 


Area-1,027 | 
CUMBERLA 
DURHAM - 
GLOUCE 
Area_1,2 
HEREFORD . 
Area. 


Pp 


2 


010 
008 sq. m, 
2 
m. 
030 
m 
823 
669 
m. 
839 
m. 


2,183 
O08 
i, 

K 9 


B 
BD 
io 


K 
85. 
dq. 
484,337 


80. 


---454,516 
ORTHUMBER- 


ORTHAMPTON 
- 506. 
GHAM 
96 Bq. Mm. 
--1i 


17 sq. 


-843 sq 
17 


-2,044 sq. m. 


Pop. -.. 
N 


LAND 


NTGOMERY 


Area_2,015 sq. 
POP. ia 
Area_1,343 

Pop. 
SomErset..H 14 
Area_1,630 sq. m, 
Pop: = 
STaFFORD.- 


NortTin 
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Area... 
Area.l, 
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Pop. - 
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PORTUGAL 


(Kingdom) 
Area, 82,528 8q.m. 
POD; .--<. 4,306,554 


PROVINCES. 


ALEMTEJO_-P 12 


Pop. __.. 1,377,432 
ENTRE MINHO- 
E-DouRO.G 10 
Area_.2,807 sq.m. 
Pop. _.!.1,014,768 
ESI RA 


‘TRAS OS MONTES 
Gi4 

2,208 sq 
--396 


CHIEF CITIES. 


Pop. —Thousands. 


246 Lisbon _ 
(Capital)..O 7 
106 Oporto.-H 10 
20 Braga _...G 10 
14 Loulé -...T 12 
13 Coimbra _K 10 
13 Evora ...P 12 
13 Setubal...P 9 
10 Ovar. 110 
10 Tavira._..T 18 
10 Poyoa de 
Varzim..G 9 


10 Elvas ....O 14 
9 Covilha ...K 13 
8 Faro ......T 12 


8 Guimaraes G 11 
8 Lamego___H 12 


M10 
7 Estremoz -O 13 
Wi Beja. 22. Q 12 
7 PortalegreN 18 
6 Aveiro _._- 


6 Palmella 
6 Mira . 
6 Cuba 
6 Santarem 


SPAIN 


(Kingdom) 
Area, 197,670sq.m. 


Pop. ..--17,257,482 
PROVINCES. 
ALAVA....-.C 27 


Area, 1,205 sq. m. 
Pop. 


Area, 3,302 } 
ROD ses. 


AVILA. 21 
Area, 2,981 sq, m, 
Pop. . 193,093 
Babs Ea 
Area, 8,687 5q. mm. 
PODeae ee 460 418 

--L43 
Area, 1,860 sq. m. 
Pop.._-_.. 312,646 


BARCELONA G 41 


eee 899,264 
SAY .....B26 


- 235,659 

--D 24 
Area, 5,650 sq. m. 
Pop. + B29 


Area, 2,446 sq. m. 
PO eee 292,437 
CrupAD-REAL 


a 
Area, 7,840 sq. m. 
Pop. ....-. 292,291 
CoRDOVA... Q 2 
Area, 5,190 8q_m. 
OD ose- 420,714 
CORUNNA .. 
Area, 3,079 sq. m. 
Pop..-.--- 613,792 
CUENCA-.-.. L238 
Area, 6,725 8q. m. 

242 


484,341 
(eto or 
Area, 4,870 sq.m. 
Pop _..”.. 201,496 
GuiIPvzcoa.B 29 
Area. ..728 sq. m. 


181,856 
$15 
.m. 
254,831 


_H 85 


‘Area, 5,878 sq. m. 
Yop) .- 


Area.2,997 8q. m. 
Pop: =---.- 684,630 
MALAGA__..U 
Area_2,824 sq. m. 
eeeeenb10.007) 
--Q3k 
Area.4,478 sq. m. 
IPODseess 491,438 
Navarra_.-D 30 
Area.6,046 sq. m. 
Pop. ....--804,051 
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SPAIN 


PROVINCES 


(Continued) 


ORENSE..... E13 
Area.2,789 sq. m. 
POD; Stocks OF 

Ovrepo ....B 18 
Area, 4,091 8q. m. 


595,420 
al 


PONTE VEDRA 


-- 185,954 
D 10 


Area.1,739 sq. m. 
Pops ceneee 44. 

SALAMANCA-I 18 
Area.4,940 an m. 
Pop. ....--314,424 
SANTANDER B 23 
Area_2,113 sq. m. 
Pop. ...-:-242,843 
SAKkAGOSSA F 32 
Area_6,607 sq. m. 
Pop. -...--414,007 
SxGovia_-..H 23 
Area_2,714 sq. m. 


Pop. ..----154,457 
SEVILLA_....5 18 
Area.5,295 sq. m. 
Pop. -543 944 
SoRrA. GX 
Area 8q. m. 
Pop. - 151,471 


TARRAGONAH 238 
Area_2,451 sq.m. 


Pop: .<. 
TERUEL 


348,579 
J 33 


Area_5,491 sq. m. 


241,865 


VALLADOLID 


Area_3,043 
Pop. - 
ZAMOR. 
Area.4,135 


F 21 
8q. m. 
264 297 
‘17 


m. 


Pop. .-_-.-269,621 


CHIEF CITIES. 


Pop.—Thousands. 
472 Madrid 


(Capital) ..J 24 


272 Barce- 


lona...H 42 


171 Valencia 


143 Seville 


del Cid 


18 
134 Malaga__U 22 


99 
92 
84 
B 
63 


Murcia ___R 32 
SaragossaG 33 
JartagenaS 32 
Granada _T 25 
Cadiz... V 16 


62 ValladolidG 22 
62 Jerez de la 


58 
56 
51 
48 


Frontera_U 17 
61 Palma 


U 
y 


Lorca 
Cordova -R 21 
Bilbao____B 2 


Oviedo_..A 18 
SantanderA24 
Alicante _Q 34 
Corunna. A 10 


Lin4res - -Q 24 
San Fer- 
nando__V 17 


San Sebas- 


tian..A 30 
Reus _....H 39 
Vitoria___C 28 
Badajoz..O 14 


TarragonaH39 


Antequera 
T 22 
Pamplona 31 
Jaen ..... Rw 
Ferrol _..A 11 
Castellon de 
Ja Plana_L 36 
Tortosa_._I 37 
Orihuela _Q 82 
Santiago de 


Compostela 10 


24 
24 


24 
23 


22 


21 
20 


Kae --Q 34 


meda U 17 


ar 
igas de 


"Ineo__B 16 
Salamanca 
I 18 
Tineo _...A 16 
Lerida ___G 37 
Lucena ___§ 22 
Villavi- 


closa_._A 19 
Albacete. O 3y 


Toledo ___L 23 


Puerto de 


SantaMariaV 17 


20 


Cuevas de 
Vera_.T 30 


20 Ponteve- - 


dra_.D 10 
Lugo. ....B 13 
Sabadell .4 42 
Manacor_M 45 
Osuna _._ T 20 
Loja......T 23 
Manresa. F 41 
Llanes. _. A 21 
Ubeda. 26 
Alcira_...N 34 
Port Mahon 


Ronda... U 20 
Huelya._.T 15 


18 Yecla .... P32 


16 


16 
15 
15 


15 
5 


15 
15 
b 


OrtigueiraA12 
Carmona. § 19 
Motril_.. U 25 
Mazarron S$ $1 
Martos... R24 
Lalin.....C 
Arcos de la 
Frontera U 18 
Moron ...T 19 
Badalona G 43 
Salas ._.__ Alt 
Alcala la 
Real_.S 24 
Priego de 
Cordoya__$ 23 
Huercal 
Obera..S 30 
Logrofo. E 28 
Gerona.__F 44 
Valdepefas 
06 
Zamora... G 18 
Don Benito 
018 
Caravaca.Q 29 
Palencia. KE 22 
Vigo..... E10 
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AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY 


(Monarchy) 


Area,264,512 sq.m 
Po scce 42,694,977 


PROVINCES. 


Bouemta.__ C12 
Area,20,060 sq.m. 
Pop.-23:) 5,843,094 


Bosnta AND 
HERZEGOVINA 
N 18 
Area, 23,262 sq.m. 
ig) eee es 1,336,091 


BUKOWINA. G 33 
Area, 4,035 sq.m. 
POD icn.c. 646,591 


CaRINTHIA..I 10 
Area, 4,005 sq. m. 
Pop. ...-.. 861,008 


CaRNIOLA..K 12 
Area, 3,856 sq.m, 
FPODiscren6 498,958 


CoasTLanp.L10 
(istria, Goritz 
and Trieste) 
Area, 3,084 sq.m, 
Pop... ~ 695,384 


CROATIA AND 
SLAVONTA L 14 

Area, 16,773 8q.m. 

Pop, ...---2,200,977 


DALMATIA. .O 15 
Area .4,940 sq. mm. 


Pap. ==2522 527,426 
FUME .....- Li2 
Area_ 


Pop. ‘ 
GALICIA .. 
Area, 30,307 
Pop. 5 


HUNGAR 


SILESIA....- C18 
Area _1,987 sq. m, 
Pop. --....605,649 


STYRIA...__ H 18 
Area 8,670 sq. m. 
POD soso: 1,282,708 


TYROL ANDVoR- 

ARLBERG__I 6 
Area, 11,324 sq.m. 
Pop. --.- -- 928,769 
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Pop. ----.-'785,831 
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TEIN..H 2 

Area 70 sq.m. 

POD. (22 -- 2-24 9,404 


CHIEF CITIES. 


Pop.—Thousands. 
43385 Vienna 
(Capital) __F 15 
506 Budapest 
G 20 
183 Prague__B 12 
157 Trieste..K 10 
127 LembergC 380 
112 Graz ....H 13 
94 Briinn_...D 16 
87 Szegedin _J 22 
7% Krakau __B 22 
72 Maria There- 
siopel..J 22 
56 Debreczin 
G 26 
55 Ve beat dl 23 
54 Czernowitz 
F 34 


52 Pressburg 


F 17 
50 Pilsen ....C 9 
48 ne 


41 Arad ..._. J 25 
39 TemesvarK 25 
388 Grosswardien 
97 Agram Kit 
gram .__ 
389 ee C28 
33 Fiinfkirchen 
J19 
32 Klausenburg 


130 
82 Mako.....J 23 
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Area and Population of Foreign Count les, compared with the Unite d States, “1890. 


Total of Countries Specified in this Diagram—Area, 45,932,806 Sq. M. 


EXPLANATION: 


GUATEMALA 
Population, 
1,304,293, 


‘Area, 
46,800 
Sq.M, 


HONDURAS 


Population, Area, 
431,917, 46,400 Sq.M. 


NICARAGUA 


Population Area, 
350,000, 49,500 


Sq.M. 


SALVADOR 


Pop., Area, 
664,513, Mate 


COSTA RICA 
Population, Area, 
213,785, 23,983 Sq.M. 


France, 
38,343,192. 


Population, 81,826, T- 


Protectorates, 
12,704,000. 


Other Colonies, 
26,654,217. 


Prussia, 
29,957,367. 


Population, 54,922,114. 


Dependencies, 
5,600,000, 


‘J 
1,142,708 Sq.M. 
Dependencies, 


Minor States, 933,150, 


19,464,747, 


China, 


C=H_ IN ES 


Population, 


*000‘08T'TS 
} ‘gopuepueded, 


Note: 


TOTAL POPULATION, 


383,000,000. 


404,180,000. 


Pop., 1,421,017, 957. 


Total Whole World—Avea, 5 


2,299,431 Sq. M. 


Pop., 1,479,729,151. 


Organized States, 
Pop. 61,908,906. 


Greaf Britain, HAWAII 
80,800, 8 


6,877 
and 8q.M. 


Treland, 


37,888,153. 


Australasia, 
3,175,153. 


Population, 366,789,975. 


India, 
1,800,258. 
India, 270,825,116. 


MONTENEGRO 
Pop. A 
246,000 603,630 Sq.M, 


European Russia, 


95,870,810. 


He USS Sa ASN. 


Area, 8,660,282 Sq.M. 


Russia in Asia, 


19,002,128. 


Italy, 
30,158,408. 


Hungary, 17,449,705, 


Population, 


JAPAN 
39,069,007. 


Pop., 34,407,453. 


Colonies, 
. Spy 29,858,857, g 


China, 
1,297,999. 


E 


Area, 4,179,559 Sq. M- | 
Dependencies, / 
2,881,560. 


Organized States, 
2,634,530 Sq.M. 


Russia in Asia, 


[BBE] TOTAL AREA IN SQUARE MILES, 


SANTO DOMINGO 


Population, Area, 
610,000, @@ 18,045 Sq.M, 


2,333,350. (Be 


‘ECUADOR 
Pop., ae 
1,220,000. 


Area, 
_ )118.630 Sq.M. 


Pop., 
2,971,844. 
Dominion of Canada, 
PARAGUAY 
Pop., —> 
560,000. 


» Area, 
) 91,970 Sq.M. 


TRUGUAY 


Pop., Area, 
648,209, 72,010 
78 


Sq.M. 


3,456.000. 


Protectorates, 


2,240,000. 


European Russia. 


2,095,504, 


6,564,778. 


DENMARK <> 


Area, 
101,903 


Sq.M. 


"+ (2,185,180, 
167 Colonies, 
. 81 
SWITZERLAND 


Pop., ea 
2,933,612, Osi. 


SERVLA 


GREECE 


ROUMANIA 


SOUTIE 
AFRI 
ORANGE FREE STATE wei ae 


OCs 500 on; 200, ‘Cats 121,864 
SqeM. 8q.M. 


E STATE 
7 865, 816 A 


The Superficial Areas of the Circles Correspond, Respectively, with the Pcpulations and Areas of the Countries, the Seales Solected for the United States holding good throughout 
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AFGHANISTAN 
-.H4 


BALUOHISTAN 
(Empire) .. H 
Ar., 130,000 sq.m. 


Pop. ....-. 500,000 
BHOTAN (King- 
dom)..K 5 


Area, 16,800 sq m, 
Pop. -.----. 35,000 


CEYLON (Brit- 
ish Colony) J 9 

Area, 25,364 sq.m. 

Pop. ...- -3,008,239 


Cutna(Empire) 


Cc 
ONST, 

Sooper NOPE 
He 

Keg, Wo p 


M5 
Ar.1,312,326 sq.m. 
opie “339,855,029 


Dutou Easr 
Dutch 


FRENCH INDIA 
(French Colony) 


Area 


--200 sq. m. 
280,303 


Ag Py 
Bey Me WAPE. « 


CHInA(French 
Magnes a 


Dependencies) 


Ar., 142,742 sq. m. 26, 
Pop. -._. 17,791,500 ps Asay 
HONGKONG 

(British 


Colony) ..M6 
Area.__.298q.m. 
Pop. ...... 221,441 


LM 
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Toongoosig 
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Inpra (Empire) 
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J 
Ar.1,800,258 sq.m. 
Pop, ..-286,696,960 


JAPAN (Empire) 
O4 


Ar., 162,637 sq.m. 
Pop. 2,505,014 
Korea (Empire) 


N4 
Area, 82,000 sq m. 


Pop. ..-.10,528,937 
NEPAL (King- 
dom)..J 5 
Area, 54,000 sq.m. 
Pop, ..-- 2,000,000 


OmAN (Empire) 
G6 
Area_82,000 sq.m. 
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Pop. ---- 7,653,000 
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LANDs (Spanish 

Colony)..N 7 
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Pope acc 7,000,000 


Russta,Asratio 

(Empire)..K 1 
Ar, 6,564,7788q.m. 
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TURKEYIN ASIA 

(Empire) __E 4 
Ar. 682,931 8q. m. 
Pop. -.- 19,108,055 
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Band, MoNally & New 4x2] Map of Asia, Copyright, 1895, by Rand, McNally & Co, 
“For MALAYSIA See Map bf Oceania and Malaysia. 
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TURKEY IN ASIA 


(Empire) 


Area, 
2,931 sq. Mm. 
POP... << 19,108,055 


VILAYETS OR 


GOVERNMENTS 
ADANA...-.. F 10 
Area, 4, tS 


PON: oases 8 AC 


ALEPPO ....G14 
Area, 30,304 sq.m. 
Pop, .....-994,604 


K 22 


BASSORAH 


Area, 2,949 sq. 
Pop. -.- 
DIARBEKR..E 16 
Area, 18,074 sq.m. 
Pop. .....-471,462 


ERZERUM .. C17 


Area_29,614 sq.m. 
POD). .<2-2 645,702 
HEJAZ Lit 
Ar 5 


KASTAMUNT._A 9 
19,300 sq.in. 
~ 1,009,460 


G19 


Most, 
Area.29,220 sq.m. 


Pop. - -800,280 


1 
1,390,788 
SYRIA .......112 
Area. 24,009 sq.m. 
Top. 604,170 


(An eee G16 
Area_38,600 sq.m. 
Poprets. = 100,000 


GHIEF CITIES. 


Pop.—Thousands. 
200 Damascus 
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120 ee 13 
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100 Beirut _..1 11 
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50 Manissa..D 3 
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TOTAL OF COUNTRIES 8PEZCIFIND IM THIS DIAG 
Pop. : 554,897,081 Debts: $ 26, 211, 019,791 —Debt Per Cap. : $47, 28 


EXPLANATION: (B@H/TOTAL POPULATION, 
OO 


ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


National Debts o { Foreign Countries, compared with the United States, 1890. 


TE TOTAL ies 
Pop.: 1,500 Millions—Debis:. 30,000 Million Dollars-Debt Per Cap.: $20. 


(ERR) TOTAL DEBT. 


COLOMBIA BOLIVIA 


GREECE 


Pop., 


ebt, 
073,914. 
4. 


2,157,477. 


NICARAGUA Rill - 
wii OBR Dt a9, G84,518.| 6,013,300. 
$4.88 F ah 


" PARAGUAY 
x ot, ECUADOR 


17,178,782, it, 
Pop., 3,200 


aaa 8 | 


NORWAY 


: Pop., ebt, 
\. 1,999,176, 18,978,759, 
$6.98 


SWEDEN 


Population, —s 


‘bt, 
(aie 10 
‘OD, z 
610, 000, 5 
$16.17) 


R 


208 mim : 114,878,008. 


SWITZERLAN P Debt 
Pop., a= 


Population, 


U 


$ 3,491,018,074. 


Population, 


_ GERMAN EMPIRE 


(NATIONAL GOVERNMENT) 


49,422,928. 


Debt, 


HUNGARY 


$ 2,006,437,677. 


LIBERIA 


235, Devt, 
Pop., $972,000. / 
1,068,000, fi 
0,9 | 


faze DEBT PER CAPITA, 


SERVIA 


Note; The Superficial Areas of the Circles Correspond, Respectively, with the Populations. Total Debts and Per @apituDebts of the Countries, 


the Scales Selected for the United States holding good throughout. 


Rand, MeNalif & Co, Engravers, Chinago. 


TT A Saggy 
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COMPARATIVE SIZE OF THE SUN AS SEEN 
FROM THE PLANETS, 
7 Aa seen from 
: MERCURY 
Circumference of the Sun, 


2,764,600 miles ; the Diameter, 
882,000 miles. 


COMPARATIVE DISTANCES OF THE PLANETS 
FROM THE SUN. 


Halley's Comet revolves in 16 years; 
Encke’s, in 3 years, 4 8; 
Biela’s, in 6 years, 9 months ; 
and Faye’s. in 14 years, 


Four small Planets, Ceres, = 


The"Sun’s diameter is equal to 11116 Juno, and Vesta, first observed 


times the diameter of the Earth. Its, 
circumference embraces a volume of 
matter about 1,3(1),000 times Targer 


near the commencement of the 
present century, and upwards of 
@ hundred others, discovered since 


than the Earth and more than 500 { - ‘i 1845,are known as Minor Planets 
times greater than that of all the : | H eee ph areas 
Planets. The Sun's mean distance other Planets, the largest not being 
ta equal to 12,000 times the diameter 930 miles in diameter, while many 
of the Earth or about 95,000,000 mile ‘are less than 50 miles. Their Or- 
bits are much more elliptical than |f PALLAS 
those of the other Planets and at 
many points cross each other. |} 
They occupy a belt of more than JUPITER 
200,000,000 miles width, between the 
Orbits of Mars and Jupiter, their SATURN 
mean distance froin the Sun ranging, 
rom about 2067 300 millions of URANUS 
The Solar meileee j 
System consis = / NEPTUNE 
of the Sun, f 
_- from which it 
takes ils name, 
the Planets, and a 
unknown number of 
Comets. Of the ‘Biela’s Comet 
Planets, such as move et 
directly round the Sun 


llions of Miles 


Mi 


7 : COMPARATIVE SIZE OF « MERCURY 
are called Primary ; other: The mean Orbital velocity of the Planets per second is, Mercury,30 miles; Venus)23 ; Karth, 19; Mars,15 5 THE PLANETS, 
are called Secondary, because Hygie o MARS 
they move round the Primary ( 
lana He Secondary Planets 5 ° VENUS 
are called Satellites, The Earth has Ce = 
1 Satellite, or Moon ; ‘i S Small Planets ¢. a THE EARTH 
urn, 8;Uranus, SORT h eieeeE Eunorite * 3 The Planets are retained in their Orbite @ 
least 1 ; Saturn is surrounded by a circular ‘eb by the opposing actions of the centrifugal 
@© URANUS 
© NEPTUNE 


‘pueh Metis and centripetal forces. Each Planet moves 
‘ Irie upon its own azis. 
PHASES OF THE MOON, JUPITER 
Saturn 79,0138 |30 “* The Diameter of the Moon is 2,160 miles ; her mean distance Srom the 


Vesta. . 4. .18 
Uranus | 34.292 | 84 18 tea —_())-—~ 
7 16,000 4 = Earth, 237,519 miles ; her magnitude, 149th that of the Earth; and 
; SS 
if 


DIAMETER LENGTH OF “LENGTH OF Sa. account of their great Fistance, the Orbits of Tranus 
\ Neerone | 37,000 64 12,000 
wi the period of her revolution 27 days, 1 hours, 43 minutes, 5 seconds, 


IN MILES. Re DAY MOTION. 
Mercury| 3,150 Ay: 109,000 miles 
Venus 7,718 2 Su,000 «€ 
Eartu 7,916 4 21 63,000 
Mars 4,093 68) 53,000 
Jurrrer $5,968 }12 years n 55 95,000 


and Neptune can not be shown on this 
Diagram. 
+ 


The Moon turns round her axis in the same time that she revolves 


in her orbit round the Earth. SATURN 


/ THEORY OF THE TIDES, 


Oo NEAP TIDES SPRING TIDES 2\~ 


5 


/ ECLIPSES. an = Ss 


LUNAR ECLIPSE 


SOLAR ECLIPSE \2_ Terre a} Futt woon (aC) 
va ce By ee 


Nor3zHaY 


THE SEASONS. 


THE EARTH advances thirty degrees every month in each of these 
Signs, which causes the Sun apparently to do the same in the 
opposite Sign ; thus, when the Earth is in Scorpio, the Sun 
= appears tobe in Taurus,which is the opposite Sign, and 
80.0n through the others. 


THE ZODIAC represents that path in the heavens which the Sun 
seems to describe by the Earth’s revolution around it. Jt is di- — 


tains thirty degrees. 


All thé Planets move round the £ 
Sun from West to East. The 
paths in which the Planets /O 
move round the Sun are fe 
called their Orbits. These 
Orbits are not exactly circu-Kol |’ 
lar, but elliptical, so that | 
the Planets are nearer the 
Sun when in one part of 
their Orbits than in another, 
When the Earth or any other’ 
Planet is in that part of its \” 
Orbit nearest the Sun, it is 
said to be in its Perihelion ; 
and when most remote, in its 
Aphelion. 


The Earth travels at the rale of about 19 miles per second, and revolves in its orbit in 365 days, 
5 hours, 48 minutes, 52 seconds. 


When the Sun or the Moon's, 
Tower Tim’ appears just rest- 

ing on the Torizon, the entire 
body of either is actually be- 

Tow it, and would be quite 
concealed by the converity of 
the Earth, but for the upward 
bending of the rays in their pas- 
sage through the air. 


wae 
Equal day and Night 


a 
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a 
| Railway Mileage of the Principal Countries of the World, 1890. 
COUNTRY, NUMBER OF MILES. 100 a Miles, 10,000 ahab*ts. 
Central America gg £shsb5dushy sch gn aubs cer MMMM sab oesacii P8449 tcl onsaaceneauscerdpyaps etepepertorredasexa?e eames Panuszeh dvs eAtTaGnaudat deaeditctetnee thease? ienest 0.32 1.93 
Dutch East Indies 1.57 0.36 
5) | Renee erage a Ak UU mc se ged 
mes enn meee ch | boy eee is ore 
Japan 0.61 0.23 
Norway 0.77 4.91 
Peru 0.25 3.78 
i ee  cmemner ver errr CMe el | bm ee ae aD Be MN ore ee ey 2.30 6.94 
Gee cen oe she ea08 1.44 
Denmark 8.27 5.63 
Portugal 3.73 2.97 
Roumania usvonbacsacanasundsissassevevenvqensenekeysc4y) sesdansesideVascuncheahedaseousdeasesisspevnesneaupacsd «acces ssh ee 8.21 2.94 
South Australia 0.19 54.23 
Capes olOny oe mn tee eee eee Wt gaa 
Netherlands MME Miers Sone ar! ee 
New teat 0 [ “| xe | ons 
Algiers and Tunis Eat Sota eran arbors ean ren mn erent ae er 0.84 3.62 
a er. eae 8 leer oe ee ee a 0.64 7.09 
Switzerland) 9 We | 00k ee reese eee gece oe 12.10 6.57 
Queensland SPP oe ee 0.81 | 50.69 
News South Wales of tea gottaitenecmten ttle gehen tect ead nL cee ee ee | 0.78 20.07 
| Victoria 2.60 20.47 
Sp Soke eee mn wees = = ret eee ent 28.23 5.28 
Sweden ntummummmintiniuiuinin. .,,,fliic—_—— 2.88 10.30 
Argentine Repup lees yi stcisrec-saebsallice queen occa: pe ae Se ee 0.48 13.47 
a rec mrere e ree 0 RE a ee tl 0.71 4.61 
i 0.18 3.96 
Spain 3.09 3.49 
Italy 7.10 2.62 
Canada 0.43 30.35 
British India Supecsewsiushln<ssbpedygataeecncarstesteruy artis 1.09 0.62 
Austria-Hungary 6.30 3.91 
Russia aren. 0.90 1.95 
Great Britain &Ireland) _ 16.42 5.17 
France 11.06 5.91 
Germany 12.44 5.35 
United States 5.51 25.90 
Railway Mileage of the World, by Continents, 1890. 
Africa I ere Senet 0.68 5.13 
Australia ee re = =—h Me EE es ee ne U 0.36 29.09 
South America 0.24 4.55 
Asia 0.46 0.26 
Europe 3.62 3.84 
North America 2.61 22.30 
World 370,281 1.45 | 3.09 
NOTE The railway mileage of the United States is 4418 per cent of that of the whole world, and exceeds by 3,42 miles the mileage of the Old World—Europe, Asia, and Africa together. The 


railway mileage of North America and Europe together is 86.34 per cent of that of the whole world.—The large railway mileage, in proportion to the population, in English-speaki i 
is very noticeable. Tue Australian colonies, Canada, and the United States show the largest proportions in the last column of the ding rate : 2 u) Re ana e: 
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Population of the United States, 1890. 


STATES. Percentage o 


Increase 


oe 
rae of Ln Population, 


Nevada fs 2 to oR chidten karan) re ee ee ae Y neee __Dark Color shows... = Decreases. = 26,515 


Arizona 


.. nerease in population 


; i from 1880 to 1890. 
| 


Ley OLILEN cy Sener reece Ve oer ie fee ne eee 
Oklahoma 


Idaho 


Montana 

EN ew, -MGXiCO; beret aaron rma tate tere ZU Nereis a eee ce eee ee 
Delaware _ 
North Dakota 
(Withee 


District of Columbia 


Oregon 

South Dakota... 
(ViOTIN OTN eae or cere ae er 
Rhode Island... 
Washington... 
New Hampshire . 
Florida 
Colorado 
Maine 


Connecticut 
West Virginia 


Maryland 


Nebraska 


SECIS ara eee eee 


Arkansas... 


South Carolina 


California... 


IMGSSISSIP DL. crc:nennece tae 


Minnesota 


Kansas 


New Jersey. _....... 


Alabama 


North Carolina... dae ee ee Ne ON nth een rg : Pee Soe eee ne 155 


Wisconsin _.. 


‘DENNIORSCO. eee Rye cele os 


Georgia ees 


ROTC UCI yao ace eter rec es ee SR ae nl ————— = ee — . _ |e eee Pare a PAPE Ge 


Woy pees te Vee UAT al 


ETC hip ain Seen eee ee eo ear ee 


DOERS pence eh a —— ————SSaSSSSSS _____—__| Ree 1 -  | 


sMassnChusettc aetna ane = = 2525 


AY RESTON BIG RE 5: a ase oe yyeneogt oe = aoe Se eg 


TOTAL: 62,622,250, not including Alaska (31,795), Untaxed Indians (216,706), and White Persons in the five Civilized Tribes in Indian Territory (107,987). 
GRAND TOTAL: United States (incomplete and not official), 62,978,738. 


| 
eee en eet ae Berl MS et shPiibsind eee eto eet Re Oe TL eR creer 
| 207,905 


1,151,149 
<t.1,bIZ 017 


_..| 1,858,635 


Sasa en Se Lo OD eed) 


seen ere OLS 2a 


_~ 132,159 


230,392 
313,767 
328,808 
332,422 
345,506 
349,390 
376,530 

391,422 

412,198 
661,086 

146,258 
cs 762,794 
1,042,390 
..1,058,910 

1,118,587 

1,128,179 


1,208,130 
1,289,600 
1,301,826 
1,427,096 
1,444,933 


1,617,947 
1,655,980 
1,686,880 
1,767,518 
_1,837,353 


1,911,896 
_2,093,889 
2,192,404 
~ 2,235,523 
2,238,943 
2,679,184 


3,672,316 
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Rand, McNally & Co.’s Map of the United States, showing 
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in six degrees, the Density of Population, 1890. oO"? mss ~\ 
Copyright, 1892, by Rand, McNally & Co. 
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(IZ SHOWING, IN SIX DEGREES, 
a 0) snes bs 
OES VEN nay | v en | i) Density of Population, 
Vitemstig®™ Greesvitiep Re eA : 3 | Nae URE Z 1890. 


varking = qs i i a, aN 2 Z 
oth Sah he tener, // EL) EXPLANATION: 


Below 2 Inhabitants to a Square Mile 


shale fo) 
/ 2 Ma\nsficld 
e 
as 
my 


7A MMI 
We sis 2t0 6 « 
5" Qe 1h \ 


6 to 18 
18 to 45 
45 to 90 

Above 90 


Wf 


verage Density of Population for the United States (notincl. Alaska), 1890; 20.77 inhabitants per sq. mile 
yverage Density of Population for the United States (not incl. Alaska), 18c0; 16.58 inhabitants per sq. mile 
An Increase in 10 years of 4.19inhabitants per sq. mile 

io? eb 
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Total Increase of the Population of the United States, 1880 to 1890, 12,822,955; an average Increase 


for the whole country, in 10 years, of 25.57 per cent. 


e the e of population during the decade as 24.86 per cent., the figure being based on & 

fe ne ean, See ates hoa Bebe ariitle t epencentana of increase, as given above (25.67), is based on the unofficial 

het 2 978,738, which includes Alaska, the untaxed Indians, and the white persons in the five civilized tribes in Indian 
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Decrease 
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Number and Nationality of Immigrants Arrived in the United States during the Ten Fiscal Years 
(July Ist to June 30th,) 1882 to 1891. 
NATIONALITY. | 1882 1883 1884 1885 1886 1887 1888 1889 1890 1891 


All Countries Not Specified 67,310 11,164 12,269 11 


: : 6 5 6. 6. (@) 
Rest of Asia 50 82 | 281 2) 277 606 817 Lar] 2,782 4,842 
» 


2 6 i) 
ets ay = Ss = = 3 eR S 
sia 3 O | co 6 6s | ~ °° o so) a r fe) +r o) N 
China .......... 39,679 8,031 279 22 40 10 26 118 1,716 2,836 
+ js y . ° f fe) ; 
Europe Not Specified 260 236 426 ath 774 2,664 2,176 1,303 1347 2,507 
a . 3 >) ~ ° ° ° Lo) 
Spain { Spain 378 i 3 282 | 2 300 fe tml > 344 ls 436 | ° 526 | 2 626 | 2 818 | z 06 8 
ane 4 o (ft r eo j 2 if i\ js 6 ss = 
Portugal ( Portugal 42 is 176 j 701 440) ™ 8s) tio) > 23 67 168 918 
| 5 
A fe) fa) fo) fe) fo) ro) (e) fo) ° io} 
Belgium | petgium 1,481 | 1,460 |= 1,576) 1,663 | 2 7,300 | « 2653/1 3,216|/ 2 2,662|9 2,671|© 8,087] ~ 
poeeand 4 ong @ (2% © (rn olen 6 (8 © (8 ore 0 (2 oma © (8 | 
France ( France 6,004) 8 4,821) ° 3,608)'S 3,495) '° 3,318) ¥ 6,034) 6,464) > 6,918) > 6,586) > 6,770) ° 
: Pw @ 0) Q fe) @ Q @ o) 
Netherlands 9,617 6,249 4,198 2,689 2,314 4,606 6,846 6,460 4,326 Me 
O O 6) 
Denmark ; 11,618 10,819 9,202 6,100 6,226 8,624 8,962 8,699 9,366 70,669 
a ] O fe) fo) O ¢ e) . ® 
Switzerland 10,844 12,761 9,386 6,896 4,806 6,214 7,737 7,070 6,993 6,87] 


ie) o C. fo) 
Poland 4,672 2,017 4,636 3,086 8,939 6,128 


F O Oo O ie) (3) 2) 
Bohemia 6,602 6,462 8,239 6,362 4,314 4,679 4,127 3,086 
Atta : % ~ g S ‘9 $s 
Austria = 2 mes © 8 O 3 g 5 @ x 
Hungary! Hungary 8,929 | & 11,240 ( 14,798 | s 9,383 | & 12,420(8 15,266|$ 16,800 | is 10,967 | > 
[-} 
Rest (except) Poland! 138,619 10,923 13,634 11,674. 11,946 20,430 26,884. 20,122 
Russia (except Poland) | 16,918 70,909 12,689 17,158 17,800 30,766 33,487 83,916 5, 98. 
Norway aS ys ea 7 @ © @ 2 ) ® 8 o) ® 
Norway 29,101 s 28,398 | '9 16,974) & 12,366 | 12,769) © 16,269 | ww 18,264| « 73,3890] 8 11,370) & 72,568) 
~ Ss o 
and 2 Ve os = $ = fe x s < < 
Sweden Nae Seb) ‘ eS 
Sweden 64,607 42,886- 


Italy 32,069 31,792 16,510 


a 
# 
aa) 
aD 
S 
nS 
a 
ma 
a 
a 
--) 
th 
x) 
[) 
Ss 
S 
a 
of 
s 
oe) 
N 
2 
=) 
5 
a 


21,3 
7 : @. fe) 2 Q fo) ° 
Rest 1,670 1,607 980 1,159 1,061 1,887 1,682 1,206 679 467 
Scotland 18,937 11,859 9,060 9,226 12,126 18,699 24,467 18,296 12,041 12,557 
treat a i) N ist) N ne 
oat \(s 3 5 5 3 S 8 3 RS 8 | 
Britain Ja Pos S o = S Q 8 = 3 
and — i; = S 8 S Ss 5 g 8 x = 
Ireland 76,432 81,486 63,344 61,796 49,619 | ~ 68,870 | ~ 73,013 Ke 66,567 | = 63,024 66,706| ~ 
Ireland 
England 8,740 _ 66,918 47,332 49,767 72,865 82,674 68,608 


Germany 260,630 194,786 179,676 84,403 106,866 109,717 99,538 92,427 113,564 


Total 788,992 603,322 618,692 896,346 834,203 490,109 646,889 444,427 466,302 560,319 


Note: Immigrants from the British North American Possessions and Mexico are not included since July 1st, 1885. 


Number of Immigrants, by Periods, Arrived in the United States during the 103 Years, 1789 to 1891. 


Scare: 3 of Scale for Main Diagram. 


1789-1819 
260,000 
(estimated) 


a —s 
1820-1831 1832-1841 1842-1851 1852-1861 1862-1871 1872-1881 1882-1891 
170,968 643,646 7,972,180 2,262,459 2,630,222 8,162,272 6,187,501 


Total Immigration, 103 Years,16,129,247. 


Band, McNally& Co., Engravers, Chicago. 
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The Foreign Born Population of the United States, Distributed according | 
to Country of Birth, 1890; and Totals, 1850 to 1890. 


Per cent of Increase during the Decade 


1880-1890. | 1870-1880. | 1860-1870. | 1850-1860. 


COUNTRY OF =) NUMBER IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1890. 


Belgium 45.73 | 23.76 | 88.37 | 590.94 


Hungary Adds 69) 208240 | Boos sect reee 


Countries not 


Speciil ed see pepe. ese tee ceteeee sel etek Rm fens earner re ae 35.57 | 71.15 | 63.67 | —56.99 

(Decrease) 

HOLA NG Pees tty eee eee. nen MEN 40.86 | 24.12) 65.49} 187.18 
Waloscee UP Al. eee eee ee ele mee 20.14| 11.77} 62.87] 58.22 
Switzerland 17.43 | 17.92| 40.93 | 299.21 


Mexico, West Indies, 
Central and 
South America 


China ‘ eect Seeger 2 ABW 60 -ailo) ie O68 A BO ohy 
113,174 
France eo ee ee te eee ek ne ee | OI Pe OU Cope  gltsie2y 
‘ (Decrease) 
Bohemia 88236) UMC COME a eee eee. 
ALS Url 20 1 Serer nee | ee ec ., ———= So ee ee ner eet meres ee itech) casetisy Wier ueve gap Hat Msi 
132,543 
Denmark ; ieee 113.23 | 202.22 | 442.00 
Poland: Mes 2 hsccserssacesta teiscsaeaderactetetosstdevesteecpessieccrsnaesrtrs sys <n Le Soares aes, asset hvcrestiscntera atta eeesaae eee tau aea 203 64 | 286.36 | 97.81 |_..____- 
Italy ____.___ RRR is eects oo ene Tee Pe 812.80 | 157.80) 63.12] 188.56 
: 182,644 
Ossie ex eS espera tet sett a ccasce teat crit a(n === Cs cece esa ee ee 411.29 | 669.21 | 46.96 | 123.48 
ST i |__| arr 42.37 | 20.81 | 29.78] 53.82 
Norway Je ll EE eee 77.55 | 59.07 | 159.68 | 247.02 
: 478,041 
Sweden 145.99 ; 99.66 | 422.59 | 423.32 
England 86.88 | 19.66 | 28.04 55.56 


Canada and 
ING town dain 0 eee ee eee 


0.91 | —0.07 | 15.18 67.54 


Treland 
(Decrease) 


Germany 41.60] 16.34] 82.48] 118.59 


38.47] 19.99 | 34.52 84.38 


Totals, 1850 to 1890. 


1890 1880 1870 1860 1850 
Total Population 62, 978, 738 50,155, 783 38,558, 371 31,443,321 23,191,876 
Persons of Foreign Birth 9,249,547 6,679,943 5,567, 229 4,138, 697 2,244, 602 
Per cent of Foreign Born of total population 14.68 13,32 14.44 18.16 9.68 
Increase of Foreign Born during preceding decade 2,569, 604 1,112,714 1,428,532 F 1804 090heee a eeee eee oe 
Per cent of increase of Foreign Born during preceding decade 38.47 19.99 | 34 52 84.38 Sago ae ae 
PI ae Gee ONE LEACH, BOIS! pee caUt in 470; WED per’ ene det 1oedG. we OT perecnt ia Isoe inching Works Gacadlan end Gosaiiuaviane 1 cote es ee 
while there were born in Ireland: 20.23 per cent in 1890; 27.76 per cent in 1880; 33.33 per cent in of al Foreign Born, 44.13 per cent lived, in 1890, in the 124 cities having a population of over 


1870; 38.93 per cent in 1860; 42.85 per cent in 1850. The two nationalities together formed over 25,000. In 1 it li i it 4 - 
aoe of the total foreign population of the country in 1860 and 1870, and still form over one- cities in 1800 34.89 per cent lived in the 50 largest cities, while 37.20 per cent lived in the same 


, 
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Population of the United States by Color and General Nativity, 1890. 


Total: 62,622,250. 


; Native Born: 538,372,703 —85.23 percent. 7 
Colored: Foreign Born: 9,2 9,547 —14.77 percent. PE Oxley intte 


ative -W White: 54,983,890 — 87.80 per cent. 
Native White. Colored: 7,638,360 —12.20 per cont. 


ONEVADA -ARIZONA. NEW MEXICO MONTANA Dano DELAWARE OKLAHOMA WYOMING 
27,190 - 66,554 7845 
WA, 304 09 430 
15,464 , 
6,677 2, ? 3, 1,48 
45,761 2 81,385 61,834 60,705 


cota 
<> 


rs. 
Do 
A 


323,932 > 


2,927,497 


Ns 98 
“ 


SS 5 


= 
2) s09,014 
eh: 


509,555 Xe. 


> 
= 


Total, 1880, 50,155,783. Total, 1870, 38,558,371. 


White: 48,402,970 —86.54 percent. Native Born: 43,475,840 —86.68 percent. White: 33,589,877—87.11 percent, Native Born: 382,99 2— 
Colored: 6,752,813 —13.46 per cent. Foreign Born? 6,679,943 — 13.32 percent. Colored: 4,968,994— 12.89 per cent. ara eare Boer ese ~ thas pecoenhh 
— Rand, MeNally & Co., Engravers, Chicago. 


NOTE.—There were among the total colored population (7.638 360) in 1890; 7,470,040 persons of African descent; 107,475 Chinese; 2,039 Japanese; 58,806 civili i 
Blacks, 956,989 Mulattoes; 105.135 Guedtounins 69,936 Octoroons. There were 13,586 Colored to eah 100 000 White Persons in the United Brauer iee indians. Among the persons of African descent, there were: 6,337,980 


; ; 4s against 15,162 in 1880, and 14,528 in 1870- 
‘here were 17,330 Foreign Born to each 100,000 Native Born Persons in the U1 inst 15,365 i 5 i a 
T ere ere J ut Paes eae F nthe United States in 1890, as against 15,365 in 1880 and 16,875in 1870. Of the Males of voting age, however, there were, in 1890, 25,670 Foreign Born 
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TOWNS, COUNTIES, ETC. 


400 Aaronsburgh, Centre, © Po. 
500 A Adams,8 Po Ry 


rs 

Abdera, Clinton, C Po. 

Aberdeen, Lancaster, S E Ry. 
320 Abington, Montgomery SEPo. 

Abrams, Montgomery, 8 E Po, 
186 Academia, Juniata, (Po. 

Academy, Delaware, 8 E Ry. 

Academy, Montgomery, SEPo. 
120 ay Corners, Tioga, N Po 


y Ex. 
65 Acker, Perry, C Po. 
187 Ackermanville, Northampton, 
E Po Ry. 
60 AN, Station, Warren, N W 
Po Ry. 


Ackworth, Chester, SE Ry Ex. 
Acme, Westmoreland, 8 W Po, 
Acorn, Montgomery, $k Ry. 
Adah, Fayette, 8 W Po. 

63 Adams, Armstrong, W Po. 
Adams, Schuylkill, FE Ry. 
Adamsburgh, Snyder, CRyEx. 

223 RESP Ocaei ce eae and 


0. 

603 Adamstown, Lancaster, SEPo. 

350 Adamsville, Crawford, NWPo. 
Addingham, Delaware, 8 E Po. 

826 Addison, Somerset, S W Po. 
Adelaide, Fayette, 8 W Ry. 

89 Adrian, Armstrong, W Po. 
Adrian Mines, Jefferson, WRy. 

50 Advance, Indiana, W Po. 
Agnew, Beaver, W Po. 

Agnew, Allegheny, 8 W RyEx. 
ken, McKean, N Po Ry Ex. 

Ailston, York, 8 Po. 

639 Aineyville, Lehigh, ERy. 

320 Airville, York, S Po. 

42 Airy Dale, Huntingdon, C Po. 
Aitch, Huntingdon, C Po. 

23 Akersville, Fulton, S Po. 

606 Akron, Lancaster, SEPoRyEx. 
Aladdin, Armstrong, W RyEx. 
Alaska, Northumberland,CRy. 

210 Alba, Bradford, N Po Ry Ex. 

172 Albany, Berks, 8 E Po. 
Albany Station, Berks, SE Ry. 

366 Albion, Erie, N Po. 

Albion Station, Erie,NWRyEx. 

142 Albrightsyilie, Carbon, E Po. 

1123 Alburtis, Lehigh, E Po Ry 

Alden Sta.,Luzerne,EPoRy 

165 Aldenville, Wayne, N E Po. 
Alderson, Luzerne, B Po, 
Aldham, Chester, SEPoRy Ex. 

97 Aleppo, Greene, 5 W Po. 

438 Alexandria, Huntingdon, CPo. 
Alfarata, Mifflin, C Po. 

84 Alford, Susquehanna, N E Po. 
Alga, Cumberland, 8 Po. 
Alinda, Perry, C Po. 

53 Aline, Snyder, C Po. 
Aliquippa, Beaver, W Ry. 

105287 a eshenys Allegheny, S W Po 
Ry Ex. 

Allbgheny Avenue, Philadel- 

hia, 8 BE Ry. ; 

Allegheny Furnace, Blair, CRy 
Ex, 

Allegheny Valley Railroad 
Junction, Westmoreland, S 
Neguippus, Blair, 0 Ry B 

Allegrippus, Blair, C Ry Ex. 

83 Aliemadta, Clearfield, C Po. 

546 Allen, Cumberland, S Po. 
Allen, Susquehanna, N E Ry. 
Allen Lane, Philadelphia, S E 


Ry Ex. 5 
179 AUS ec Washington,SWPo 
Ry Ex. 


‘ 
237 Allen’s Mills, Jefferson, W Po. 
338 Allensville, Mifflin, C Po. 

Allentown, eye Css SWRy. 

25228 Allentown, Lehigh, EPoRyEx 

646 Allenwood, Union, O Po Ry Ex 
Alliquippa, Bedford, 8 Po. 

124 Allis igi, Bradford, N Po. 
Allison’s,Schuylkill, B Ry. 
Allport, Clearfield, C Po Ry. 
Almedia, Columbia, C Po. 
Alnwick Grove, Montgomery, 

SE Ry. 

Alpine, York, 8 Po. 

Alpsville, Allegheny SWRy Ex 

Alsace, Berks, 8 E Po. 

Alta Siding, Schuylkill, EB Ry. 

Altenwald. Franklin, SPoRyEx 

Altodale, Franklin, 8 Ry Ex. 
632 Alton, McKean, N Ry Ex. 

30337 Altoona, Blair, C Po Ry Ex. 

Altus, Bradford, N Po 
257 Alum Bank, Bedford. 8 Po, 
63 Alum Rock, Clarion, E Po. 
Aluta, Northampton, E Po. 
197 Alyira, Union, O Po 
Amasa, Lackawanna, N E Po. 
Amasa, Mercer, N W Ry Ex. 
312 Amberson’s Val. ,Franklin,SPo 
1078 Anibler, Montgomery, 8S E Po 


Ry Ex. 
ambieside, Fayette,S W PoRy 
xX. 


84 Ambrose, Indiana, W Po. 
236 Amity, Washington, 8 W Po. 
Amsbry, Cambria, C Po Ry, 
91 Analomink, Monroe, E Po, 
147 Anandale, Butler, W Po. 
176 Andalusia, Bucks, SE Po RyEx 
Anderson, Mifflin, O Ry Ex. 
Anderson, Washington, S W 


Ry Ex. 
182 (tte Perry,CPoRy 
Anderson Road, Beaver,W Ry 
62 Andersontown, York, 8 Po. 
Andreas, Schuylkill, B Ry. 
109 re i Settlement, Potter, 
N 


6 


0. 
Angelica, Berks, 8 E Po. 
Angels, Wa; ne, N E Po, 
Angora, Indiana, W Po. 
Angora, Philadelphia, 8 E Ry 


Ex. 
Anise, Montgomery, 8 E Po. 
Anita, Jefferson, ‘0. 
Annandale, Butler, W Ry Ex. 
119 Annin Oreek, McKean, N Po. 
1283 Annville, Lebanon,SEPoRyEx 
Anselma, Chester,SE Po RyEx 
337 Ansonia, Tioga, N Ry Ex. 
200 Ansonville, Clearfield. C Po. 
Anstead, Somerset, 8 W Po. 
266 Antes Fort, Lycoming, N Po. 
1856 Antrim, Tioga, N Po es 
2156 Apollo, Armstrong, E Po. 
Apollo, Westmoreland,8W Ry 


xe 
227 Appenzell, Monroe, E Po. 
112 Aoplebachayille: Bucks,SE Po. 
Aqua, Centre, C Ry Ex. 
297 Aquashicola, Carbon, E Po. 
Aqueduct, Perry, C Ry Ex. 
99 Aquetong, Bucks, 8S E Po. 
Aramingo, Montgomery, 8 E 


Ry. 

Avera, Susquehanna, N E Po. 

Ararat Summit, Susquehanna, 

Arbor, Pork, 8 P 

or, York, S Po. 

Arbuckle, Erie, N W Po. 

Arcadia, Lancaster, SE Ry Ex. 
4032 Archbald, Lackawanna, N E 


Po Ex. 

102 Arch inne Blair, C Po. 
Arcola, Montgomery, 8 E Po. 
Seen Westmoreland, 8 W 

X. 

250 Arden Washington, SWPoRy 

Ardenheim, Huntingdon,C Ry 
x. 


ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


2205 Ee beeseh Montgomery, 8 E Po 


Ry Ex. 

357 Arendtsville, Adams, S Po. 
Argenda, Warren, N W Po. 
Argentine, Butler, W Po. 
Argus, Bucks, 8 W Po. 

421 Ariel, Wayne, N E Po. 
Arlington, Allegheny, S W Ry. 

56 Arlington, Wayne, Po. 

162 Armagh, Indiana, W Po 
Arndts, Northampton, E Ry. 
Arnold, Armstrong, W Po. 
Arnold, Westmoreland, S W 

Ry Ex. 

644 Arnot, Tioga, N Po Ry Ex. 

122 Arroyo, Elk, N Po. 2 
eS Northumberland,C Ry 

Ex. 


Arthurs, Clarion, W Po Ry. 

Artz, Schuylkill, B Po. 

Asaph, Tioga, N Po. 

Asbury, Columbia, C Po. 

Ash, Chester, 8 E Po, 

Baer Westmoreland, S 
0 


Po. 
456 Ashbourne, Montgomery, S E 
Po Ry Ex. 
Asheom, Bedford, S$ Ry Ex, 
786 Ashcroft Clearfield, C Po. 
Asherton, Northumberland, C 
Po. 
Ashfield, Carbon, E Po. 
Ashurst, Lycoming, N Ry. 
7346 Ashland, Schuylkill, EPoRyEx 
3192 Ashley, Luzerne, E Po Ry Ex. 
Ashman, Fayette,S W Ry Ex. 
Ash Tree, Greene, 8 W Po. 
289 Ashville, Cambria, C Po Ry Ex 
58 Askam, Luzerne, BE Po, 
Aspers, Adams, § Po. 
Aspinwall, Allegheny, 8 W Ry 
Aspinwall, Bradford, N Po. 
731 Aston Mills, Delaware, 8 E Po. 
Astral, Yenmngo N W Ry Ex. 
126 Asylum, Bradford, N Po. 
29 Atchison, Washington, 8 W Po 
Atco, Wayne, N E Po. 
397 Atglen, Chester,S E Po Ry Ex. 
S274 Athens, Bradtord, N Po Ry Ex 
Athol, Berks, S EB Po 
146 Atkinson’s Mills, Mifflin, C Po, 
165 Atlantic, Crawford, N  WPoRy 
Ex 


185 Atwood, Armstrong, W Po. 

880 Auburn, Schu ,  PoRyEx 

68 Auburn Centre, Susquehanna, 

NEPo 

Auburn Four Corners Susque- 

hanna, N EB Po. 

Auchey’s, Schuylkill, E Ry. 

$847 Audenried, Carbon, EPoRyEx 
Aughanbaugh,Lycoming,NRy 

67 Aughwick Mills, Huntingdon, 
C Po Ry Ex. 
432 Augustaville, 
land, C Po, 
Auguston, Forest, NW Ry Ex. 
Aurora, Bradford, N Po. 
1679 Austin, Potter, N Po Ry Ex. 
86 Austinburgh, Tioga, N Po. 

164 Austinville, Bradford, N Po 
Autumn Leaves, Wayne.NEPo 
Avalon, Allegheny, SW Po Ry. 
Avata, Lancaster, S KE Po. 

1453 Avenue,Allegheny,SWPoRyEx 
Avery, Susquehanna,NERy Ex. 
Ave) Wyoming, N E Po. 
Avoca, Luzerne, B Po Ry Ex 

153 Avon, Lebanon, $ E Po Ry. 

769 Avondale, Chester,SHPoRy Ex. 

421 Avondale, Luzerne. EK Ry. 

177 Avonia, Erie, N W Po. 
Avonmore, Indiana, W Ry Ex 
ND Westmoreland, S 

‘0. 
Avoy, Wayne, N E Po. 
Axemann, Centre, C Po Ry Ex. 
Ayer’s Hill, Potter, N Po. 
Ayr, Fulton, 8 Po, 
Babcock, McKean, N Ry. 
71 Babcock’sMill, McKean,NRyEx 
80 Bachmanville, Dauphin, C Po. 


ie) 


9: 


a 


Ss 


Northumber- 


Ex. 
ULagdad, Westmoreland, S W 
Ry Ex. 
Baidland, Washington,SW Po. 
Bailey, Ferry: C Ry Ex. 
652 Bainbridge, Lancaster, S E Po 
Ry Ex. 


2r’s Landing, Beaver, WPo 

153 Baker’s Summ Bedford SPo. 

668 Bakerstown,Allegheny,SWPo. 

167 Bakerstown Sta., Allegheny, 

SW Ry E 

198 Bakersville 
Bala, Montg 

162 Bald Eagle, Yor! 
Bald Eagle, Blair, C Ry Ex 
Bald Bagle Junction, Clinton, 

Ry. 
57 Bald Hill, Greene, 8 W Po. 
110 EE OE) Lackawanna, N 
E Po. 
Baldwin, Allegheny, SWRyEx. 
Baldwin, Butler, W Po. 
Ballibay, Bradford, N Po. 
Balliet, Carbon, B Ry. 
47 Balliett’s, Venango, N W Po. 
119 Balliettsville, Lehigh, E Po. 
Balltown, Forest, N W Po. 
862 Bally, Berks, 8 E Po. 

62 Balm, Mercer, N W Po. 
Balsam, Tioga, N Po. 
Balsinger, Fayette, 8 W Po. 
as Washington, SWRy 

X. 
Bancroft, Washington, SWPo. 
Bandanna, York, 8 Po. 
2509 BaUB Ors Northampton, EPoRy 


merset, 8S W Po, 
y SEPoRyEx 


0. 


x. 

Bangor Superior, Northamp- 
ton, E Ry. 

Banian Junction, Clearfield, C 


Ry- 
2187 Bankaville, Allegheny, 8 W Po 


Ry. 
78 Bannerville, Snyder, C Po. 
Benning; Fayette, 8 W Po Ry 


X. 
Barber, Union, C Ry Ex, 
187 Barbour’s Mills, Lycoming, N 


Po. 
829 Barclay, Bradford, N Po Ry. 
Barclay Junction, Bradford, N 


Ry. 

60 Bal; Bedford, $ Po Ry Ex. 
230 Bardwell, Wyoming, N E Po. 
247 Bareville, Lancaster,SE PoRy. 

Barker, Delaware, S E Po. 
110 Barkeyville, Venango, NW Po. 
Barlow, Adams, S$ Po. 

58 Barnard’s, Armstrong, W Po. 
234 Barnes, Warren, N Po Ry. 
140 Barneston, Chester, 8 E Po Ry 


Ex. 
247 Barnesy., Schuylkill, E Po Ry 
‘X. 
42 EES Cumberland, 8 Po Ry 
X. 
Barnsley, Chester, 8 E Po Ry. 
Barr, Bik, N Ry Ex. 


Barr, Mifflin. C Po. 
Barre, Huntingdon, C Ry Ex. 


343 ae Forge, Huntingdon, C 
0. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Population, 5,258,014. 


Barrett, Clearfield, O Ry Ex. 
Barrisville, Beaver, E Po. 
Barronvale, Somerset, SW Po. 
467 Barry, Schuylkill, EB Po. 
Barry Je., Schuylkill, E Ry. 
Barry Sta., Schuylkill, b Ry 


Ex. 

312 Bart, Lancaster, 8 E Po 

Bartholdi, Washington,SWPo. 
279 Bartonsyille, Monroe. E Po. 
183 Barto’s, Berks, 8 E Po Ry Ex. 
217 Bartville, Lancaster. 8 E Po, 

Bascobel, Er Ww 

Basket, Ber 8S E Po. 

19 Bastress, Lycoming, N Po. 
23 Bee Northampton, E Po Ry 


ir: 
Baum, Venango, N W Ry. 
EER GRE oy Lancaster, 8 E 


ty. 
172 Baumstown, Berks, 8 E Po. 
Bausman, Lancaster, S E Po. 
187 Bavington, Washington, S W 


0. 
125 Baxter, Jefferson, W Po Ry. 
Bayne, Alleghen, W Po. 
Beachdale, Some t,S5 W Po 
413 Beach Haven, Luzerne, E Po 
Ry Ex. 
240 Teach Pond, Wayne, N E Po 
Beadling, Allegheny, S W Po 


y: 
360 eueyalics Washington, S W 


0. 
Beamville, Allegheny, SW Po 
165 Bean, Bucks, S E Po, 
45 Bean's Cove, Bedford, N Po. 
Be Creek, Luzerne, E Po Ry 
EX. 
Bear Creek Junction, Luzerne, 
E Ry Ex. 
Beardsley, Elk, N Ry. 
Bear Gap, Northumberland, C 


Po. 
3138 Bear Lake, Warren, N W Po 


Ry Ex. 
162 Beartown, Lancaster, S E Po 
Ry Ex. 
63 Beatty, Westmoreland, SWPo 
Ry Ex. 
228 Beaumont, Wyoming, § 
Beaupland, Luzerne 
Beautiful Franklin, S Po. 
1552 Beaver, Beaver, W Po Ry Ex 
Beaver, Chester, 8 E Ry. 
Beaver, Daur 
Beaver, Huntingdon, C Ry Ex, 
Beaver Cen., Crawford.N W Po. 
9735 Beaver Falls, Beaver, W PoRy 


9 
7 


in, C Ry. 


ux. 
1146 Beaver Meadows, Carbon, E 
Po Ry Ex. 
402 Beaver Springs, Snyder, C Po. 
846 Beavertown, Snyder, C Po Ry 


194 Beaver Valley, Columbia,C Po. 
Beaver Valley Station, Colum- 
bia, C Ry. 
1143 relate alls Berks, 8 E Po Ry 
ox 


267 Beckersyille, Berks, 8 E Po. 
172 Beck’s Mills," Washington, SW 
Po 


Beck's Run, Allegheny,SW Ry 


2242 Redford, Bedford, S PoRyEx. 
49 Bedminster, Bucks, 8 E Po. 

Beech Cliff. Allegheny, SWPo 

437 Beech Creek, Clinton, N Po Ry 


ox. 
ERE Creek Seales, Clinton, 
R: 


y- 
Beech Creek Station, Clinton, 
N Ry. 
Beech G'en, Sullivan, N Ry. 
Beech Haven Ferry, Luzerne, 
E Ry. 
Sg sAULtGiah Allegheny, SW Ry 
UX. 
500 Beechtree, Jefferson, W Po Ry. 
Beechtree Junction, Jefferson, 
W Ry Ex. 
164 Beechwood, Cameron, N Po Ry 


a 
eget Huntingdon, C Ry 


ux. 
Beham, Washington, SWho. 
Bela, Clarion, W Po 
271 Belbend, Luzerne, E Po. 
Belden, Bedforu, 8 Po. 
278 Belfast, Northampton, EB Po 
Belford, Clearfleld, C PoRyEx. 
37 Belfry, Montgomer SE Poky 
Ex 


xX. 

193 Belknap, Armstrong, W Po. 
Bell, Jefferson, W Ry. 
Bellaire, Lancaster, S E Po Ry 

E: 
Bellasylva, Wyoming, N E Po. 
Belle Bridge, Allegheny,SWPo 

$946 Bellefonte, Centre, CPoRyEx 
Belle Grove, Lebanon, 8 E'Po. 

50 Bellemonte, Lancaster, S E Po. 
35 Belle Valley, Erie NWPoRyEx 
1147 Belle Vernon, Fayette, S W Po 


Ry. 
Belle Vi 
W Ry. 
Belle Vernon Station, Wash- 
ington, 8S W Ry Ex. 
Belle View, Allegheny, SWRy. 
273 Belleville, Mifflin, C Po. 
1418 ENCES Allegheny, SWPoRy 


ernon Je., Allegheny, S 


X. 
Bellevue, Lackawanna, NERy. 
Bellevue, Philadelphia, SERy. 

46 Bellowsville, Beaver, W Po. 
Bell Road, Philadelphia, SERy 
Ex. 
Bell’s, Westmoreland, 8 W Ry 
= 


xX. 
216 Bell’s Camp, McKean, N RyEx. 
Bell's Landing, Clearfield;CPo 
123 Bell’s Mills, Jefferson, W Po 
Ry Ex. 
164 Bell’s Run, Me 
Belltown, Bea: W Po. 


1146 Bellwood, Blair, CPo Ry Ex. 
Seton Philadelphia, SE Ry 


X. 
63 Belsano, Cambria, C Po. 
Belsena, Clearfield, C Ry. 
143 Belsena Mills, Clearfield, C Po 


Ry Ex. 
Beltzhoover,Allegheny, SWPo. 
Beltzville, Carbon, E Po. 
Bender Junction, Northamp- 

ton, E Ry. 

870 Bendersyville, Adams, S Po, 
Bendersville Station, Adams, 


S Ry. 
314 Benezett, Elk, N Po ite 
Benfer, Snyder, C Ry Ex. 

Ben Gulley, Tioga, N Po Ry. 
Benjamin, Bucks, S E Po. 
3809 ee Allegheny, SWPo Ry 
x. 


Bennett, Luzerne, E Ry Ex. 
Bennington, Blair, C Ry. ae 
1054 Bennington Furnace, Blair, C 
Po Ry Ex. 
Benore, Centre, C Po. 
235 Bensalem, Bucks, 8 E Po. 
Ben’s Creek, Cambria, C Ry. 
278 Bentley Creek,Bradford, NPo. 
229 Bentleyy.,Washington,SWPo. 
645 Benton, Columbia, C Po RyEx. 
Benton, Lancaster, S BE Ry Ex. 
Bentzel, York, 8 Po. 
Ben Venue, Allegheny, SWRy. 
164 Benvenue, Daup hin, C Po. 
Benzinger, Elk, N Po Ry Ex. 
Berganot, Elk, N Po. 


Bergey, Montgomery, 8 E Po. 
Beringer, Indiana, W Po. 
pexkleys Berks, 8 E Ry Ex, 
Berks, Berks, 8 E Po. 
sores Street, Philadelphia, 8 
Ry. 
12 Berlin, Somerset, SWPo RyEx. 
Berlin Junction,Adams,SRyEx 
472 Berlinsville, Northampton, 
Po Ry 
117 Bermudian, Adams, S Po. 
69 Berne, Berks, S E Po Ry Ex. 
Bernhart, Berks, 8 E Ry. 
425 Bernice, Sullivan, N Po Ry Ex. 


365 B lle, Berks, 8 E Po. 
B s Bridge, Tioga, N hy. 
4°26 Bi burgh, Dauphin, C Po. 
B own, Bradford, N Po. 
270L Bi k, Columbia, CPoRy Ex. 
Berwinsdale, Clearfield, C Po 


Ry Ex. 
826 Berwyn, Chester, SE Po RyEx. 
B mer, Allegheny, SWRyEx 
mer, Lawrence, W Po, 
347 Best, Lehigh, E Po Ry Ex. 
134 Bethany, Wayne, N B Po. 
Bethany, Westmoreland, S W 
Ry Ex, 
Bethayres, Montgomery, 8 E 
Po Ry Ex. 
Bethel, Berks, 8 E Po. 
162 Bethel, Mercer, N W EE 
Bethel, Somerset, 8 W Ry Ex. 
68 Bethesda, Lancaster.S E Po 
6762 Bethlehem,Northampton, EPo 


Ry Ex. 
Bethlehem Iron Works, North- 
ampton, E Ry. 
Bethlehem Junction, North- 
ampton, I Ry Ex. 
Beteweod, Montgomery, SERy 
ox. 
Beuchler, Schuylkill, E Ry. 
SE Po. 


Bevan, Montgomery, $ 
Beverly, Lancaster, S E Ry. 
Biddle, Westmoreland, SWRy 
Ex. 
Biehl, Union, C Ry Ex. 
34 Big Bend. Venango, N W Po, 
85 Big Cove Tannery ,Fulton,SPo. 
Bigdam, York, 8 Po. 
100 Bigler, Clearfield, C Ry Ex. 
347 Biglerville, Adams, 8 Po Ry. 
403 Big MineRun Junction,Schuyl- 
kill, E Ry Ex. 
Bigmount, York, S Po. 
180 Big Pond, Bradford, N Po. 
731 Big Run, Jefferson, WPoRyEx 
Big Run, Lawrence, W Ry. 
172 Big Shanty ,MeKean,NPokRyEx 
263 Big Spring, Cumberland, 8 Po. 
Big Tre 
Bills, Somerset.S8 W Po. 
195 Bingen, Northampton, EPoRy 
Ex. 
72 Bingham Centre, Potter, N Po 
543 Binkley’s Bridge, Lancaster, S 


E Po. 
Birch Island, Clinton, N Ry Ex 
87 Birehrunville, Chester, 8 & Po 
Bicdell, Ches' E Po. 
278 Bird in Hand, Lancaster,SEPo 


Ry Ex. 
BE PoRy o) 


E Po. 
207 Birchardville, Susquehanna,N 
i) 


2261 Birdsboro’, Berk 
Birdsboro’ Sta., Berks, SE R) 
Birmingham, Allegheny, 8 W 


y- 
END res Park, Chester, 8 


y. 
225 Birmingham, Huntingdon, C 
Po Ry Ex. 
65 Birney, Bradford, N Po. 
Bismarek, Lebanon, § E Po. 


Bissell, Allegheny, S W Ry Ex 
36 Bissell, Washington, S W Po. 
Bittenbender. Berks. $8 E Ry. 
Bittersville, York, 8 Po. 
Bitumen, Clinton, N Po, 


107 


, Potter, N Ry. 

47 Black Hawk, Beaver, W Po. 
346 Black Horse, Chester, S E Po. 
249 Black Lick Station, Indiana, 

W Po Ry Ex. 
Black Log, Juniata, C Po. 
BlackLog.Huntingdon,CRy Ex 
Black Ridge, Luzerne, ERy Ex 
76 Black Rock, York, 8 Po Ry Ex 
Black’s, Clavion, W Ry. 
114 Black's Gap, Franklin, 8 Po. 
Black Walnut, Wyoming, N E 
Po Ry & 


o 


249 
534 


Clearfield, 0 Ry. 
Blainsport, Laneaster, B Po. 
Blair Station, Allegheny, 8 W 
Po Ity Kx. 
Blair Furnace, Blair, OC Ry Ex. 
Clarion, W Ry. 
110 Blair’s Corners, Clarion, W Po 
Ry E 
Blair's Mills. Huntington,C Po 
$126 Blai , Indiana,W Po Ry Ex. 
73 Blairsville Intersection, West- 
moreland, S W Ry Ex. 
Blake’s, Luzerne, E Ry. 
Blakeslee, Monroe, B Po. 
Blanchard, Centre, C Po. 
50 Blanco, Armstrong, W Po, 
421 Blandon, Berks,S E Po Ry Ex 
49 Blanket Hill, Armstrong,WPo 
wi Ferry, Columbia, C Ry 


me 

169 Bloomfield, Crawford, NW Po 
Bloomfield, Perry, C Ry. 

eroomaels Junction, Perry, O 


y. 
75 Bloomingdale, Luzerne, B Po. 
137 Blooming Glen, Bucks, SE Po, 
58 Blooming Grove, Pike, EB Po. 
29 Bloomington, Clearfield, C Po 
206 Blooming Valley, Crawford, N 
W Po. 
4635 Bloomsburgh, Columbia,CPo 
Ry Ex 


103 Bloserville, Cumberland, S Po 
2568 Blossburgh, Tioga, N PoRyBx. 
194 Blue Ball, Clearfi COR x 
273 Blue Ball, Laneas Ss PP. i 
$5 Blue Bell, Montgomery, SE Po 

Blue Grass, Philadelphia, S B 
‘Y- 
67 Blne Knob, Blair, C Po. 
Blue Ridge. Franklin, S Ry. 
72 Blue Ridge Summit, Franklin, 
S Po Ry. 
Blue Rock, Chester, S E Po. 
Blue Rock, Jefferson, W Ry. 
Blue Run, Tioga, N Ry. 
Bluff, Greene, S W Po. 
Blythedale, Allegheny, SW Po 
417 Boalsburgh, Centre, C Po. 
212 Bodines, Lycoming, N PoRyEx 
Bo; Armstrong, W Po. 
623 Boiling Spriugs, Cumberland, 


8 Po. 

Boiling Springs Station,Cum- 
berland, 8 Ry Ex. 

410 Bolivar, Westmoreland, 8 W 
Po Ry Ex. 


Bomberger, Lebanon, 8 E Po. 
Bonair, Bucks, 8 E Ry. 
Bonnafon, Philadelphia, § E 


Ry Ex 


139 Bonneauville, Adams, 8 Po 
Bonnie Brook, Cumberland, 8 


Ry Ex 


Booher “Mine, Huntingdon, C 


Wie 
Boone, Somerset, 8 W Po. 
149 Booneville, Clinton, N Po, 
87 Booth Cor., Delaware, 8 EB Po. 
6 Boothwyn, Delaware, 8 E Po 


Ry Ex. 


95 Boquet,Westmoreland, SW Po 
Borard. Butler, W Po. 
Border, Somerset, S W Ry. 
Borie, Potter, N P 
Borie, Bucks, 8 E Ry Ex. 
Bossardville, Monroe, E Po. 
Bossler, Blair, C Ry Ex. 
Bcktga Allegheny, 8S W Po Ry 
x 


50 Bottsy., Westmoreland, SWPo 
Boucher, Westmoreland, S W 


6 


3 


Po. 
Boughton, Venango, NWRyEx 
Boquet, Allegheny 
Bousson, Crawfor 
Bovard, Butler, W Ry Ex. 
Bow, Indiana, W RB: 
172 Bower, Clearfield, C Po. 
Bower Hill, Allegheny, SW Ry 


er Hill, Washington,SWPo 
s Station, Berks, S E Po 


Ex 


ky 


x. 
Bowman, Carbon, E Ry Ex. 
Bowman's, Forest, N W Ry. 
Bowman's Creek, Wyoming, 


Po 


246 Bowmansdale, Cumberland, § 


Po Ry Ex. 


264 Bowmansville, Lancaster, S E 


‘0 
Boyce, Mercer. N W Ry. 
25 Boyee’s Station, Allegheny, S 


W PoRy. 


Boyd, Allegheny, S W Ry Ex. 
Boyd, Dauphin, C Ry. 

Boyd’s, Adams, § Po. 

Boxcey Northumberland, C Ry 


Ox. 
117 Boyd’s Mills, Wayne, N E Po. 
Boyer Run Intersection, West- 
land, 8 W Ry Ex. 
Boyers, Butler, W Po. 
Boyertown, Berks, SEPoRyEx 
Boyle, Westmoreland, § 
Boynton, Centre, C Ry BE) 
Boynton, Somerset, S W Po. 
Brackenridge, Allegheny, S W 


1436 


Ry Ex. 


110 SSG Yoel ong NEPo 
, Allegheny, S W Po 


, Washington, S W 


8561 Braddc 


fal 


1126 


Bradle: 
Brad 


Ry Ex 


Branch, Mercer, N WR 
813 BranchDale,Schuylkill 
Branch Intersection,Daupbin. 


C Ry Ex. 


Branch Junction, Westmore- 

land,8 W P. 

Branchton, Butler,.W PoRyEx 

Brandamore, Chester,SEPoRy 

Brandon, Venango, NW RyEx. 

314 Brandonville, Schuylkill, Po 
x 


Ry E 


546 Brandt, Susquehanna, NEPo 


Ry Ex. 


Brandtsville,Cumberland,S Po 


Ry Ex 


Prandy Camp, Elk, N Po. 
93 Brandywine Manor, Chester,S 


E Po, 
417 Brandy 
ware 


Ry Ex. 

513 Breinigsville, Lehigh, E Po Ry 

Breneman,Washington,SWPo 
Brennans, Elk, N Ry. 


Brentwood 


Ry Ex. 


Bridge, Clarion, W Ry. 

Bridge Junction, Luzerne,ERy 

Bridge No. 28, Luzerne,ERy Ex 

BriAgenort, Cumberland, S Ry 
D 


Xe 
2651 Bridgeport, Montgomery, SE 


Po Ry Ex 


372 Bridgeton, York, S Po Ry Ex. 

178 Bridge Valley, Bucks, S i Po. 

521 Ete Allegheny,SW Po 
x 


R, 


1177 Bridgewater, Beaver,W RyEx 
94 Bridgewater, Bucks, 8 E Po. 
100 Bridgewater, Delaware, SE Ry 
98 Briggsville, Luzerne, E Po. 
Bright, Northumberland, C Ry 


Ex. 


Brighton, Beaver, W Ry. 
Brightwood, Allegheny,SW Ry 
46 Brillhart, York, S Po Ry Bx. 
Brilliant, Alegheny,SWRy Ex. 
Brinker, Butler, W Ry Ex. 


snville, Westmoreland, S 
W Po Ry Ex 
10514 Bradford, M 


ding, 
Vayne, N 
fe, Montgomery, S E 


oO. 


Summit, 
»S EPo Ry Ex. 
64 Brattonville, Arm 


‘ville, Lancaster, 
Brick Tavern, Buck . 
Bridesburgh, Philadelphia, SE 


Brinker Run 


49 Brinkertc 


Ex. 


Brinton’s Bridge, Chester, 8 


BE Ry. 


2178 Brisbin, Clearfield, C Po RyEx 
6553 Bristol, Bucks, S E Po Ry kx. 
Bristol Road, Bucks, SE 
143 Bristoria, Greene, 8 W Po. 
165 Broad Axe, Montgomery, S E 


Po. 
600 Broad Ford, Fayette,S W Po 


Ry Ex. 
cond ord Junction, Fayette, 
y. 
Broad Mountain, Schuylkill, E 


Po Ry 


Broad Run, Chester, SE Ry. 
240 Broad Top, ee er 


39 Brock, G 
31 Brockport 
Brockville, 


926 Brockwayville, Jefferson, W 


ean, N PoRyEx 
Bradford Hills, Chester, SHRy 
Cambria, C Ry Ex. 

own, Venango, NWPo 
, Northumberland, C Ry 


, Bedford,SRy 
KE Po. 


ancaster, SE Ry. 
nango, N W Ry. 
Columbia,CPo. 
Church, Armstrong, 


Intersection, 
Westmoreland, S W Ry Ex. 
n, Clarion, W Po. 
Brink Hill, Bradford, N Po. 
431 Brinton, Allegheny, SW Po Ry 
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654 Brodheadsville, Monroe, E Po. 
67 Brogueville, York, 8 Po. 
Brogueville Station, York, 8 


Ry Ex. 
Broken Rock, Clarion, WRyEx 
259 ProvEdals; Susquehanna, N E 


oO. 
Brookfield, Allegheny, SW Ry. 
Brookfield, Chester, % ERy. ne 
136 Brooktield, Tioga, N Po. 
63 Brookland, Potter, N Po. 
62 Brooklyn, Chester, 8 B Ry Ex. 
561 rou Iya: Susquehanna, N E 
0. 
Brookside, Dauphin, C Ry. 
Brookside, Franklin, 8 Ry Ex. 
Brookside, Lycoming, N Po. 
Brooks Mills, Blair, C Ry Ex 
300 SOS, Forest, NW Po Ry 


X. 
2478 Brookville, Jefferson, W Po 
yy Ex, 
60 Broomall, Delaware, 8 E Po. 

Seo REEEas Allegheny, SW Po 
y- 

Brower, Berks, 8 E Po. 

Brownfield, Fayette, SWPo ky 


x. 
145 Brown Hill, Crawford NWPo. 
Brownlee, Tioga, N Po, 
Brownlee, Potter, N Ry. 
Brown’s, Allegheny, 8 W Ry. 
217 Brown's, Beaver, Po. 
Brown’s, Clinton, N Ry. 
182 Brownsburgh, Bucks, 8 E Po 
161 Brownsdale, Butler, W Po. 
Brownstone, Dauphin, © Ry. 
1417 Brownsville,Fayette, SW Po. 
Brownsville No. 3, Schuylkill 
E Ry Ex. ? 
probaken Junction, Cambria, 


‘Ye 

Bruce, York, 8 Ry Ex. 

Bruckart’s,Lancaster SERYEx 
671 Bruin, Butler, W Po Ry Ex. 
396 Brumfieldville, Berks, S E Po 
370 Brunnerville, Lancaster,SEPo 
112 Brush Creek, Beaver, W Po. 

Brush Run, Adams, $ Ry Ex. 
184 Ereeheoy Allegheny, SW Pu 

x. 


y Ex. 
Brush Valley, Indiana, W Po. 
Brushville, Bradford, N Po. 
Bryan, Armstrong, W Po, 

119 Bryansville, York, S Po Ry Ex. 

876 Bryn Mawr, Montgomery, Sf® 

Po Ry Ex. 
Brysonia, Adams, S Po. 

. Buchanan, Crawford, NW k 
Buchanan’s Road, Chester, S 

Ry Ex. 
62 Buck, Lancaster, 8 E Po. 

183 Buckhorn, Columbia, C Po. 

672 Buckingham, Bucks, 8 E Po. 
SSSR Station, Bucks,8 

i Ry. 
Buckley’s, Schuylkill, ER 
Buck Lock, Dauphin, C R. hax. 
96 Buckmanville, Bucks, 8 tb To. 
702 Buck Mountain, Carbon, B Ry. 
Pus Mountains Schuylkill, i 
‘o Ry. 
Buck } un, Chester, SE Po. 
J Bue! Siding, Schuylkill. ERy 
70 Buckstown, Somerset, SW Po. 
67 Bucksville, Bucks, 8 EB Po. 
43 Buck Valley, Fulton, S Po 
Buckwalter, Cameron, N Po. 
_, Buell, Crawford, NW Po. 
672 Buena Vista, Allegheny, S W 
Po Ry Ex. 
Buffalo, Washington, S$ W Po. 
160 BuffaloCrossRoads,Union CPs 
426 Borele Mills, Bedford, S Po 
Ex. 
120 Buffalo Run, Centre, C Po. 
Buffington, Indiana, W Po. 
75 Bulger, Washington,SPoRyEx 

364 Bullion, Venango, N W Po. 
Bullis, McKean, N Ry. 

Bullis Mills, McKean, N Ry Ex 

Bull Run Siding, Bedford, SRy 

Bumpville, Bradford, N Po. 
169 Bae Hill, Lebanon, 8 E Po 


ye 
626 Bunola, Allegheny, SW Po Ry. 
Burdette, Greene,S W Po. 
929 Burgettstown, Washington, § 
W Po Eas Ex. 
Burkett, Blair, C Ry Ex. 
_, Burlingame, Lycoming, N Po. 
166 Burlington, Bradford, N Po. 
Burmont,Delaware,SEPoRyEx 
64 Burning Bush, Bedford, 8 Po. 
Burning Well, McKean, N Po. 
ee Well, Venango, N W 
y Ex. 
292 Burnside, Clearfield, C Po. 
135 Burnt Cabins,Fulton, § Po, 
Erieomo ody Susquehanna, N E 
’o Ry. 
73 Burrell, Westmoreland, S W 
Ry Ex. 


A ks, SE Po. 

rtville, Potter, N Po Ry Ex. 

99 Bushkill, Pike, E Po ies 

57 BushkillCenter,Northampton, 
0. 


Bushman, Blair, © Po. 
peuotons Philadelphia, SEPo 
y Ex, 
8734 Butler, Butler, W Po Ry Ex. 
Butler’s Junction, Allegheny, 
SW Ry Ex. 
Butler, Potter, N Ry. 
pane Street, mtniepeh aed SW 


y. 
Buttercup, Butler, W Po. 

107 Buttonwood, Lycoming, N Po, 
Butts, Centre, O Ry Ex. 

84 Buttsville, McKean, N Ry. 
Butzbach, Luzerne, B Ry. 

79 Butztown, Northampton,EPo. 

169 Buyerstown, Lancaster,SE Po. 
Buzz, Greene, S W Po. 
Byberry, Philadelphia, SE Po. 
Rates Road, Montgomery, S 

R 
J. 

Bycot, Bucks, 8 E Ry. 
Byers, Chester, 8 B Ry Ex. 
Byromtown, Forest, N W Po 

Ry Ex. 
Cabbane, York, § Po. 
Cabbeen’s Branch, Lancaster, 

SE eee 
Cabel, Northumberland, CPo. 

58 Cacoosing, Berks, S E Po. 

_. Cadis, Bradford, N Po. 

159 Cains, Lancaster, S E Po. 
Calcium, Berks,S8 EB Po. 
Caldwell, Clinton, N Po. 

93 Caledonia, Elk, N Po Ry Ex. 
California, Luzerne, E Ye 
California, Montour, C Ry. 

1024 California, Washington, S W 

Po Ry Ex. 

Calkins, Wayne: NE Po. 

241 Callensbu: , Clarion, W Po. 
Callery, Butler, W Po. 
Callery Jc., Butler, W Ry Ex. 
Call’s, Greene, S W Po. 

89 Caln, Chester, S E Po Ry Ex. 

Calumet, Westmoreland, sSWw 


Po Ry. 
96 Calvin, Huntingdon, © Po. 
Calvinis Corners, Crawford, N 


Po. 
57 Camargo, Lancaster, S E Po. 
213 Cambra, Luzerne, E Po. 
Cambridge, Crawford, N W Ry 


EXPLANATION —County seats in Black Type. 


Names of counties follow names of towns. 


N. (north), N. E. 


Po,, post offices. Ry., railroad stations. Ex., express offices, 


(northeast), C. (central), etc., 


Ex. 
136 Cambridge, Lancaster, SE oa 


indicate that portion of the State in which the county ig situated, 
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912 Cambridgeborough,Crawford, 
NW Po, 

257 Ces Allegheny, 8 W Po 
is iX. 


y 
262 Cameron, Cameron, NPoRyEx 
18 eee Northumberland, C 
Ry. 
Cammal, Lycoming. NPoRyEx 
Danial Junction, Lycoming, 


Ry. 
Campbell, York, 8 Ry Ex. 

247 Campbelltown, Lebanon, SEPo 

60 Campbellville, Sullivan, N Po. 
Camp Ground, Delaware.SEPo 
Camp Halsey, McKean, N Ry. 
Camp Hill, Camberland, § Po, 
Camp Hill, Montgomery,S EK 


Ry. 
oa Run, Jefferson, W_Po Ry 
UX. 
Sone Siding, Cumberland, 8 
R x 
300 Satine n, Bradford. N Po. 
153 


19) 


64 
85 
146 
2113 


221 Canoe aD Tioga, NPoRyEx 
78 Canoe Creek, Blair, C Po. 
Canoe Creek, Jefferson, W Ry. 
1393 Canton, Bradford, N Po Ry Ex 
Capoosa, Lackawanna, Nb Po 
117 Carbon, Carbon, E Po. 
90 Carbon, Lawrence, W Ry Ex. 
Carbon, Mercer. N W iy 
139 Carbon Black, Butler, W Po. 
68 Carbon Center, Butler, W Po 


I 
10833 C: 


y- 

arbondale, Lackawanna, N 

Po Ry Ex. 
Cardington, Delaware, S E Po. 
Carley Brook, Wayne, N E Po. 
Carlim, Blair, C Ry. 

7629 Carlisle, Cumberland, S Po 
Ry Ex. 

83 Carlisle Springs, Cumberland, 
5 Po. 

Carlson’s, Elk, N Ry, 

67 Carlton, Mercer, N W Po Ry. 
Carman, Elk, N Ry Ex. 
Carman Tra 

445 Carmichae 
92 Carney yoming, N E Po. 
Carney’s, Westmoreland, 8 W 
Ry Ex. 
arnot, Allegheny, S W Po. 
penter, Lycoming, N PoEx 
ar, Philudelphia, 8 b 


Allerheny, SW Po. 

* fferson, W Po Ry. 
Carroll, Clinton, N Po. 
urroll, McKean, N Ry. 
urrolltown, Cambria, C Po, 
Carsonyille, Dauphin, C Po. 
36 Carter Camp, Potter, N Po. 

Cartwright, Klik, N Po. 
‘arversville, Bucks, $ E Po, 
49 Carverton, Luzerne, KE Po. 
146 Cashtown, Adams, § Po. 
Cassandra, Cambria, C Po. 
112 Casselman, Somerset, S W Po 
Ry Ex. 
185 Cassville, Huntingdon, C Po, 
Castanea, Clinton, N Po. 
Castile, Greene, 8 W Po. 
tle Fin, York, 8 Po, 
tle Vin Sta., York, 8 Ry 
astle Shannon, Allegheny 
W Po Ry Ex. : 
Cataract, Clearfleld, C Po. 
Cataract, Clinton, N Ry Bx. 
3704 Catasauqua,Lehigh,EPoRyEx. 
1809 Catawissa, Columbia,CPoRyEx 
Ca eet Junction, Columbia, 
© Ry. 
168 Catfish, Clarion, W Po. 
Cato, Centre, C Po. 
Caughey’s, Allegheny,S W Ry. 
Caylor’s Ferry, Beaver, W Po. 
Cease’s Mills, Luzerne, E Po. 
Cecil, Washington, 8 W Po. 
Cedar Creek, Westmoreland, 

SW Ry. 

Cedar Hollow, Chester, SERy. 
Cedar Knoll, Chester, 8 E Po 

Ry Ex. 

86 Cedar Lane, Lancaster, S E Po 


Ry Ex. 
Bidar Rock, Huntingdon,CRy. 
164 Cedar Run, Lycoming, N Po 


Ry Ex. 
Cedars, Montgomery, S E Po. 
127 Cedar Springs, Clinton, N Po. 
195 Cedarville, Chester, S E Po. 
Soe Hollow, Lycoming, N 


C 


8 


y: 
Cementon, Lehigh, E Po. 
156 Centennial, Adams, $ Po. 
Central, Columbia, C Po Ry. 
2761 SS, Columbia, C Po Ry 
ox. 


186 Centre, Perry, C PoRy. 
265 Centre Bridge, Bucks, 8 E Po 
441 Centre Hall, Centre, CPoRyEx. 
124 Centre Hill, Centre, C Po. 
85 Centre Mills, Centre, C Po, 
Centre Mills Station, Adams, 8 


Ry. 

124 Centre Moreland, Wyoming, 
NE Po. 

183 Centreport, Berks, § E Po. 

315 Centre Road Station, Craw- 
ford, N W Po. 

187 Centre Sq., Montgomery SEPo. 

613 Centretown, Mercer, N W Po. 

527 Cee Valley, Lehigh, E Po 
R x. 


cee ; 
Centreview, Dauphin, C Po. 
Centreville, Chester, SERyEx. 
274 Centreville, Crawford, N W Po 


Ry Ex. a 
98 Cessna, Bedford, 8 Po Ry Ex. 
Cetronia, Lehigh, E Po. 
213 Ceylon, Greene, S W Po. 


‘ 318 Chadd’s Ford, Delaware, 8 E 


Po Ry Ex. 

Chadd’s Ford Junction, Ches- 
ter, 8 E Po Ry Ex. 

Chaffee, Elk, N Po. 

Chain Dam, Northampton, E 


Po Ry Ex. 
234 Chalfont, Bucks, S E Po Ry Ex. 
Challenge, Elk, N Po. 
Chambers, Westmoreland,S W 


Ry Ex. 
7863 Ohambersburgh, Franklin, 8 


Po Ry Ex, 
69 Chambersville, Indiana, W Po. 
Chamouni, Lycoming, N Ry. 
93 Champion, Fayette, 8 W Po. 
87 Chanceford, York, 8 Po. 
178 Chandler’s Valley, Warren, N 
W Po. 

147 Chaneysville, Bedford, 8 Po. 
Chapel, Berks, 8 E Po. 
Chapinville, Crawford, NWPo 
Chapman, Lehigh, E Ry Ex. 

226 Chapman, Snyder, © Po. 

621 Chapman Quarries,Northamp- 

ton, E Po Ry Ex. « 
Chapmans Run, Bedford, 8 Po. 
Charleroi, Washington, 8 W 


Po Ry. 
Charleroi, Westmoreland, 8S W 


Ry. 
Charleston, Tioga, N Po. 
57 Charlesville, Bedford, 8 Po. 
2983 Chartiers, Allegheny,S W Po 
Ry Ex. 
Chase, Allegheny, S W Po. 
168 Chatham, Chester, SEPoRyEx 


180 Chatham Run, Clinton, N Po. 


y Ex, 
epeien Hills, Montgomery, S 


ys 
Chemung, Lycoming, N Po. 
120 Cherry Flats, Tioga, N Po. 
Cherry Ford, Lehigh, E RyEx, 
Cherry Grove, Warren, NWPo 
117 Cherry Hill, Erie. N W Po 
Cherry Mills, Sullivan, N Po. 
Cherryport, Elk, N Ry. 
103 Cherry Ridge, Wayne, N E Po. 
Cherry Run, Clarion, W Ry Ex. 
219 Cherry Run, Union, CPoRyEx 
29 Cherry Spring, Potter, N Po. 
Cherry Tree, Venango, NW Po 
570 Cherryville, Northampton, Kh 


Oo. 
20226 Chester, Delaware, SEPoRyEx 
Chester Heights, Delaware, SE 


Ry Ex, 
193 Chester Springs, Chester, SE 
x 


o Ry Ex. 

178 Chester Valley, Chester, SEPo 
Chester Valley Intersection, 
Chester, S E Ry Ex. 

217 Chesterville, Chester, 8 E Po. 
Chestnut Grove, Bucks, SE Ry. 

$165 Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, § 
E Po Ry Ex. 
122 Chestnut Level, Lancaster, SE 


‘0. 
255 Chest Springs, Cambria, C Po 
Cheswick, Allegheny,S W Po 


Ry. 
415 Chewton,Lawrence, W PoRyEx 
236 Cheyney,Delaware,SEPoRyEx 
634 ae Lancaster, 5 E Po Ry 


Chicora, Butler, W Po, 
Childs, Erie, N W Ry. 
87 Chillisquaque, Northuimber- 
Jand, © Po, 
Chinchilla, Lackawanna, N E 
Po Ry. 
Chiques, Lancaster, S E Ry Ex. 
Chisholm, Butler, W Ry. 
40 Choconut,Susquehanna,NEPo 
1182 oer eee Lancaster, 8 E Po 
x. 
ian Siding,Montour,CRy 
yP Allegheny SWPo 
»SE Po. 


0 
Chrystal, Potter, N 


Po, 
76 Chulasky, Northumberland, C 
Po Ry 


h, Clarion, W Po. 

Church Hiil, Bucks, 8 E Po. 

420 Churchtown, Lancaster, SEPo 
Churehtown Road, Lancaster, 

S E Ry Ex. 

389 Churehville, Bucks, SEPoRyEx 

173 Circlev., Westmoreland,S W Po 
Cisna’s Run, Perry, C Po Ry. 
City Farm, Allegheny,S W Ry 

216 Clara, Potter, N Po. 

440 eI, Allegheny, 5S W Ry 


xX. 
Clarence, Centre, C Po 
1297 CERI IS N W PoRy 


ox. 
Olaridge, Westmoreland, S W 
Po Ry. 
897 Clarington, Forest, N W Po. 
2164 Clarion, Clarion, W Po Ry Ex. 
Clarion, Elk, N Ry Ex. 
Clarion Junction, Clarion, W 
Ry Ex. 
Clarion Junction, Elk, W Ry. 
296 Clark, Mercer, N W Po, 
Clark, Mercer, N W Ry. 
Clarkestown, Lycoming, N Po. 
Clark's, Centre, C Ry Ex. 
134 Clarksburgh, Indiana, W Po. 
Clark’s Ferry,Dauphin,CRy Ex 
227 Clark’s Green, Lackawanna, N 
A 


‘0. 
96 Cee Mills, Mercer, N W Po 


yy Ex. 
105 Clark’s Summit, Lackawanna, 
E Po Ry Ex. 
Clarksview, Luzerne, E Po. 
427 Clarksville, Greene, 5S W Po. 
612 Clarksville, Mercer, NWRyEx. 
329 Claussville, Lehigh, E Po, 
206 Clay, Lancaster, 8 E Po 
Clay Hill, Franklin, 8 Po, 
83 Clay Lick, Franklin, $ Po. 
1093 Claysburgh, Blair, C Po 
1041 Claysville, Washington, S W 
Po Ry Ex. 
357 Clayton, Berks, S$ E Po. 
2248 IEE RHELGT Cleartield, C PoRy 


IX. 
Clearfield Je., Clearfield, CRy. 

40 Clear Ridge, Fulton, S Po, 

204 Clear Spring, York, Po. 
Clearview, Lawrence, W Po. 

106 Clearville, Bedford, 8 Po. 
Clement, Union, C Ry Ex. 
Clemo, Wayne, N EB Po. 
Cleona, Lebanon, $ E Po Ry. 

345 Clermont, McKean, NPoRyEx 

186 Cree Euren, Cumberland, S 

io) 


Cleversburgh Junction Frank- 
lin, S Ry. 

Cliff Mine, Allegheny, SW Po 
Ry Ex, 

216 Clifford, Susquehanna, N E Po. 
Cliffs, Bedford, S Ry Ex. 

301 Clifton, Allegheny, S W Ry. 
Clifton, Daup C Ry. 
Clifton, Delaware, S E Ry Ex. 

46 Clifton, Lackawanna, N E Po. 
1820 Cee Heights, Delaware, N 
i Po. 


Climax, Clarion, W Po Ry. 
Clingan, Berks, S E Ry. 
284 Clinton, Allegheny, S W Po. 
450 Clinton, Beaver, W Ry Ex. 
173 Clintondale, Clinton, N Po. 
Clinton’s, Potter, N Ry. 
253 Clintonville, Venango, NWPo. 
143 Clokey, Washington, S W Po. 
Clokeyville, Washington, S W 


Ry. 
Clonmell, Chester, S E Ry Ex. 
Cloud, Chester, 8 E Po, 
139 Clover Creek, Blair, O Po, 
Olyde, Indiana, W Po. 
Clyde, Northampton, EB RyEx. 
626 Coal Bluff, Washington, 8S W 
Po Ry Ex. 
Coal Castle Crossing, Schuyl- 


kill, B Ry. 
569 Coal mentee, Washington, 8S W 


Po Ry Ex. 
106 Coal City, Venango, N W Po. 
1849 Coaldale, Schuylkill, E Po Ry 


Ex. 
Coal Glen, Jefferson, W Po Ry. 
Coal Hill, Centre, C Ry. 
180 Coal Hill, Venango, N W Po. 
Coal Mines, Lawrence, W Ry. 
219 i eo ‘Huntingdon, (0) Po 
x. 


aA ‘e 
on Pit, Westmoreland, 8 W 


y Ex. 

855 Coalport, Clearfield, CPoRyEx 
Coal porns 8 Ry. 
Coaltown, Butler, W Po Ry Ex. 
Coaltown Jc., Butler, WRy Ex. 
Coal pouays Allegheny, SWPo 


Ry Ex. 
Coal Works, Allegheny, SWRy 
iX. 
3680 Coatesy., Chester, SEPoRyEx. 
115 Cobham, Warren, N W Po. 
Cobham Station, Warren, NW 


Ry Ex. 
367 Coburn, Centre, C Po Ry Ex. 
70 Cocalico, Lancaster, S 8 Po. 


Cochran, Allegheny, SWRyEx 
Cochran, Venango, N WRyEx. 
Cochran’s Mill, Allegheny,S W 


Ry. 
283 Cochran’s Mills, Armstrong,W 
206 
655 Cochranton, Crawford, NWPo 


Se Ex. 
639 Cochranyille, Chester, 8 E Po. 
168 Cocolamus, Juniata. O Po, 
Coder, Jefferson, W Ry. 
720 Codorus, York, 8 Po. 
Coffey Bank, Cumberland, SRy 
Coffey Run, McKean, N Ry Ex. 
Cotteytown,Northampton,EPo 
112 Cogan House, Lycoming, NPo. 
684 Cogan Station, Lycoming, NPo 
Cogan LON Station, Lycom- 
ing, N Ry Ex. 
Coheva, Lebanon, 8 E Po. 
Cohn, Union, C Po. 
664 een Westmoreland, SW 


Po Ry Ex. 
183 Cold Creek, Bradford, N Po. 
Ooid Point, Montgomery, 8 E 


Ye 
Cold Run, Berks,S E Ry. 
Cold Spring, Bucks, SE RyEx. 
eee Spring, Lebanon, 8S KE ky 


x. 
Cold Spring, Lebanon, 8 E Ry. 
Cold Spring, Wayne, N E Po. 
Cold Spring, York, S Ry. 
173 Colebrook, Lebanon, SEPoRy. 
168 Colebrookdal, Berks, 8 E Po. 
Colebrookdale St tion, Berks, 
SE Ry Ex. 
107 Colegrove, McKean,NPoRyEx 
Coleman, Allegheny, SWKyEx 
Coleman, Somerset, SW PoRy 


xX. 
Coleman’s, McKean, N Ry 
114 Colemanville, Lancaste: 
140 Colerain, Lancaster, $8 KE 
Colesburgh, Potter, N Po. 
97 Coles Creek, Columbia,CPoRy 
125 Coles Summit, Huntingdon, © 
Po Ry Ex. 
993 Coleville, McKean, N Po. 
Colfax, LE SW RyEx. 
127 Colfax, Huntingdon, C Po. 
Colgrove, Warren, N W 
Collamer, Chest 


»y, Sullivan, N Po. 
Collier, Blair, C Ry Ex, 
600 Col ing: ale, Delaware, 8 E Po 
Ry Ex. 
Collins, Lancaster, SEPoRyEx 
184 Collomsyville, Lycoming, N Po. 
139 Colmar, Montgomery, $8 E Po 
_ Ry Ex. 
163 Colorado, Schuylkill, E Ry Ex. 
10599 Columbia, Lancaster, SEPoRy 
i 


xX. 
168 Columbia, Venango, N W Ry. 
Columbia Avenue, Philadel- 
phia, S BE Ry Wx. 
94 Columbia Cross Roads, Brad- 
ford, N Po Ry Ex. 
292 COMER DUS, Wy ALtenss NW Po Ry 
wx. 

Colwyn, Delaware, 8 E Po. 

Comettsburgh, Beaver, W Po. 

Comfort Run, Clearfield,C Ry. 

Comly, Montour, C Po, 

Como, Way NE Ry 
35 Compassville, Chester 

Conashaugh, Pike, E Po. 

182 Coneord, Delaware, SE Ry Ex. 
Concord, Erie, N W Ry Ex. 

196 Concord, Franklin, § Po. 

643 Concordville, Delaware, SEPo. 
Condron, Cambria, C Ry. 
pense Cambria, CPoRy 

ox 


24 Conemaugh Furnace, West- 
moreland, S W Ry Ex. 
Conestoga, Chester, 5 E Ry. 
548 Conestoga, Lancaster, S E Po. 
Conestoga Furnace, Lancas- 
ter, S E Ry. 
Conestoga Junction, Lancas- 
ter, 5 KE Ry. 
Conewago, Lancaster, 8 E Po 
Ry Ex. 
444 Confluence, Somerset, S W Po 
Ry Ex. 
Congo. Montgomery, SE Po. 
72 Calg Westmoreland, SE 
PO. 
Conneaut Junction, Erie, N W 


Contieaut Lake, Crawford, N 


W Ry Ex. 
757 Conneauty., Crawford, NWPo 
Conneautville tion, Craw- 


ford, N W Ry 

6629 Connellsville, F 

_Ry &: 
Conner, Somerset, S W Po. 
Connor, Schuylkill, E Ry. 

Connor’s, Schuylkill, E RyBx, 

214 Conoquenessing, Butler, WPo, 

Ore ou enessz ae} Franklin,SRy 


Xe 
Conococheague Je., Franklin, 
SK. 


y. 
Conoy, Lancaster, S E Po. 
Conrad, Potter, N Po, 
6470 Conshoho n, Montgomery,S 
E Po Ry a 
62 Constitution, York,S Po. 
Content, Jefferson, W Po. 
Conway, Beaver, W Ry. 
629 VO a ee Luzerne. E Po. 
210 Cookport, Indiana, W Po. 
Cook’s, Huntingdon, C Ry Ex, 
129 Cooksburgh, Forest, N Po. 
Cook’s Ferry, Beaver,WRy Ex. 
100 ae Mills, Bedford,S Po Ry 
x. 


Cook’s Run, Clinton, N Ry Ex. 
Cool, Scare ehanna, N EB Ry Ex. 
Coolbangh’s, Monroe, E Po, 
65 Cool Spring, Jefferson, W Po. 
87 Coon Island, Washington, SW 


Po. 
(Casi Corners, Crawford, NW 

‘0. 
454 Cod versymareiy Lehigh, E Po 


Ry Ex. 
290 Cooperstown, Venango,NWPo. 
Cooper Tract, Forest, NW Po. 
1349 Copeland, Allegheny,SWRyEx 
Copella, Northampton, E Bo 
Copenhetfer, Lancaster, SERy 


xX. 
880 Coplay, Lehigh, E Po Ry Ex. 
Cora, Huntingdon, C Po. 
Cora Mines, Fa; ette,S W Ry 
962 coreoReHs Allegheny, SW Po 


R. 4 
Garvindsle) Delaware, SE Ry. 
126 CoE Lancaster, SE Po Ky 


x. 
Corduroy, Elk, N Po. 
Coreze, Delaware, 8 E Po, 
Corinne, Chester, S E Po. 
Cornell, Bucks, 8 K Po. 
OCornen, Warren, N W Ry. 
Corning, Lehigh, E Po Ry Ex, 
Cornog, Chester, 8 E Ry Ex. 
143 Cornplanter, Warren, NW Po. 
68 Cornpropst’s Mills, Hunting- 
don, C Po. 
419 Cornwall,Lebanon,SEPoRyEx. 
Cornwall Junction, Lebanon, 


J 
Cornwells, Bucks, 8 E Ry Ex. 
6677 Corry, Erie, N W Po Ry Ex. 
Corry Junction, Erie, N W Ry. 
838 Corsica, Jefferson, W Po. 
Corson’s, Montgomery,S E Ry. 
630 Corydon, Warren,NWPoRyEx. 


‘ayette, S WPo 
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Corydon Siding, Warren, N W 


ty. 
197 Gorey ville; McKean, N Po Ry. 
Cossart, Chester, 8 E Po, - 

618 Costello, Potter, N Po Ry Ex. 
43 Cottage, Huntingdon, C Po. 
1530 Wonde=s Dox ts Potter, N PoRy 

x. 


Coulson, Mercer, N W Po Ry. 
600 Coultersville, ALegheny, 8 W 
Ry Ex. 
Council Ridge, Luzerne, E Ry. 
porate ar Allegheny, 8 
Ry. 
Gonaty: Home,Westmoreland, 
8 W Ry Ex. 
County Home Junetion, West- 
moreland, 8 W Ry. 
County Line, Bucks, 8 E Ry. 
83 County Line,Northumberland, 
Po. 
County Line Junction, Potter, 


Ry. 
217 Courtney, Washington, SWPo 
x 


Covalt, Fulton, 8S Po. 

Cove, Perry, C Ry Ex. 

Cove, Huntingdon, C Ry. 
Covedale, Blair, C ity. 

Cove Forge, Blair, C Po. 

Cove Forge, Perry, C Ry Ex. 
Coventry ville, Chester, SE Po. 
Coyert, Bradford, N Po, 
Covert’s Mill, Lawrence, W Ry 


Ex. 
496 Covington, Tioga, N Po Ry Ex. 
163 Covode, Indiana, W Po, 
126 Cowan, Union, C Po. 
371 Cowanesque, Tioga,NPoRyEx 
Cowanesque Valley Junction, 
Tioga, N Ry. 
Cowans, Westmoreland, 5 W 
Ry Ex. 
Cowanshannoc, Armstrong,W 
Ry Ex. 

98 Cowansville, Armstrong,W Po 
Cowley, Bradford, N Ry. 
Coxton; Luzerne, f) Ry Ex. 

73 Coyleville, Butler, W Po. 

514 Crab Tree, Westmoreland, 8 
W Po Ry. 
Crafton, Allegheny, 8 W Po. 
Crag Dell, Westmoreland,S W 


Ry. 
eek, Lackawanna, N EB Po. 
16% Craighead, Cumberland, 8 Po 
y 


Craigsheads Summit,Cumber- 
land, 5 Ry. 
129 Craigsville, Armstrong, W Po. 
‘y, York,S Po. 
mer, Indiana, W Po. 
ner, Jefferson, W FAG 
berry, Luzerne, E Ry Ex. 
rry, Venango, N W Po. 
Cranberry Jc., Luzerne, E Ry. 
Crandalls, Potter, N Ry. 
Crane, Lehigh, E Ry Ex. 
Crane Siding, Cumberland, & 
Ry. 
Cranston, Allegheny, S W Po. 
Crates, Clarion, W Po. 
Cravens, Jefferson, W Ry. 
Crawford, Huntingdon,CRyEx 
247 Crawford Corners, Venango, N 
W Po. 
Renate 8 Junction, McKean, 
Ry. 
yton, Erie, N W Ry Ex. 
amery, Montgomery, SEPo 
Creamery, Tioga, N Ry 
(0) y, Columbia, C Ry Ex. 
Westm and, S W Po 


72 Creekside, Indiana, W Po. 
796 Creighton, Allegheny, SW Po. 
Ry Ex. 
Crellin Junction, Luzerne,ERy 
Crenshaw, Jefferson, W Po. 
Crescentyville, Philadelphia, § 
) Po Ry. 
C Po Ry Ex 
E Po. 
295 .C Po Ry Ex. 
1481 ona, Schuylkill, CPoRyEx 
123 Cr ell, Lancaster, S E Po. 
Cresswell Station, Lancaster,S 
o E Ry Ex. 
7 


Crete, Indiana, W Po. 
Cribbs, Westmoreland, SW Po. 
Croft, Indiana, W Po. 

Cromby, SERy. 
S Ry 


Crossgrove, Snyder, C Po, 
119 Crossingville, Crawford, N W 


Po 

Kill Mills, Berks, 8 E Po, 
Cc and, Fayette, S W Ry. 
Cross Roads, York, 8 Po. 
Crothers, Washington, if 
Crouches, Washington, SW Ry 
Crowl, Northumberland, C Po 
Crown, Clarion, W Po Ry. 
Crow’s Mill, Greene, 8 W Po. 
Crowther, Lawrence, W Po. 
Crumb, Somerset, 8 W Po. 
Cameherey Delaware, SE Po 

x 


Orystal Spring: Fulton, 8 Po. 
Se Springs, Huntingdon, 


y- 
Culbertson, Franklin, 8 Po. 
Cully, Lancaster, S E Ry Ex. 
Culmeryitle, Allegheny, SWPo 
Culp, Blair, C Po. 

157 Cumberland Val. Bedford,SPo 

295 Cumbola, Schuyifcill, PoRy. 
Cumiskey, Bradford, N Po. 
Cumming, McKean, N Ry Ex. 

115 Cumrn, Berks, 8 E Po. 

46 Cupola, Chester, SE Po Ry Ex. 
Curfew, Fayette, S W Po. 

154 Curlisyille, Clarion, W Po. 
Curry, Allegheny, S W Ry. 
Curry Run, Clearfield, C Po. 

60 Curryville, Blair, O Po Ry Ex. 
Curtin, Centre, tof Ry Ex. 

132 Curtin, Dauphin, OC Po. 

1664 a eae ee Clearfield, C Po 


y . 
Cush Creek, Indiana, W Po Ry 
157 Custard’s, Crawford, N W Po. 
Custer, en ERy. 
63 Custer, Montgomery, SERYEx 
497 eH City, McKean, N Po Ry 


Cutof® Junction, Luzerne,ERy 
Cyclone, McKean, N Po. 
Cree , Montgomery, S E Po 


ve 
Oynwyd,Philadelphia, SERYEx 
Cypher, Bedford, 8 Po a x. 

200 Daggett’s Mills, Tio; ‘a,N Po. 

439 Daguscahonda, Hlk, N PoRyEx 

679 Dagus Mines, Elk, N Po Ry. 
Baa Elk, N Po Ry Ex. 

800 Dale, Berks, 8 E Po. 
Dale Summit, Centre, C Ry Ex 

226 Daleville, Lackawanna, NE Po 
Daley, Somerset, S W Po. 
Dallas, Allegheny, 8 W Ry. 

415 Dallas, Luzerne, EB Po Ry. 

215 a City, McKean, N Po Ry 

x 


779 Dallastown, York, S Po Ry Ex. 
293 Dalmatia, N orthumberland, C 


Po. 
227 Dalton, Lackawanna, N E Po 
y: Ex. 
546 Damascus, Wayne, N E Po. 


Dampman, Chester,S E Ry Ex, 
163 Danborough, Bucks, 8 E Po. 


306 Darl saris, Northampton, E 
20 


7998 Danville, Montour, CPoRyEx 

2972 Darby, Delaware, SE PoRy Ex. 
Darby Creek, Delaware, SLRy 
Darling, Delaware, 8 E Po. 
Darling Run, Tioga, N W By. 

254 Darlington, Beaver, W Po Ry 


Ex. 
Parlingvon, Delaware,8 E Ry 
ox 


Darlington, Westmoreland, 8 
W Ry Ex. 
pean nes Berks, 8 E Po Ry 


K 
740 Dauphin, Dauphin, C Po RyEx 
Davidge, Potter, N Po. 
114 Davidsburgh, York, § Po. 
Davidson, Fayette, SW Ry Ex. 
310 Davidsville, Somerset, SW Po. 
36 Davis, Indiana, W Po. 
Davis, Tioga, N Ry Ex. 
Davis, McKean, N Ry Ex. 
87 Davis Grove, Montgomery, 5 


E Po. 
vaNas Island, Allegheny, 8 W 


y- 
132 Davistown, Greene, S W Po. 
156 Davisville, Bucks, 8 E Po, 
Dawson, Cambria, C Ry. 
668 Dawson, Fayette, SW Po RyEx 
Dawson, Forest, NW Ry. 
Day, Clarion, W Po. 
Daylesford, Chester, 8 E Ry. 
372 Dayton, Armstrong, W Po. 
Dayton, Dauphin, C Ry Ex. 
Deal, Somerset, 8 W Po. 
Dean, Cambria, C Po Ry. 
96 Deanville, Se W Po. 
Dearth, Fayette, 8 W Po. 
139 Decatur, Mifflin, C Po. 
46 Deck , Crawford, N W Po. 
98 Decker's Point, Indiana, W Po 
Decorum, a oe C Po. 
Dee, Armstri Po. 
Deemston, W 
102 Deep Valley, G ~8 W Po. 
Deer Brook, York, 8 ee 
Deer Lick, Greene, S W Po Ry 


xX. 
Defiance, Bedford, 8 Po. 
DeGolia, McKean, N Po Ry Ex. 
DeHaven, Allegheny, SW Po 


Ry Ex. 
Deibertsville, Lehigh, E Po. 
Deiblers. Northumberland, C 
Po Ry Ex. 
Base Northampton, E Po 
DeLance; Jefferson, W Po, 
Jambria, C Po, 
ler, W Ry Ex. 
chuylkill, E Po RyEx 
Delano Je., Schuylkill, BE Ry. 
40 Delaware, Pike, E Po. 
467 Delaware Water Gap, Monroe, 
E Po Ry Ex. 
Delhil, Erie, NW Po. 
69 Deliville, Perry, C Po. 
Delmar, Tioga, N Po. 
824 Delmont, Westmoreland, S W 


Po. 

De Long, Berks, S E Po. 

De Longs, Lycoming, N Ry. 

Delphi, Montgumery, 8S E Bo. 

Delps, Northampton, E Ry. 
565 Delta, York, 8 Po Ry Ex. 

Wee) Allegheny, S W Po 

y E 

Dempsey’s,Northampton,ERy 
173 Demseytown, Venango, NWPo 

Demuth, Fayette, 8 W Ry. 

Denglers, Berks, 8 E Po. 

Denison, Westmoreland SWPo 

Denny, Allegheny,S W Ry. 

Denny, Butler, W Po. 

Dent, Greene, S W Po. 

Denton, Indiana, W Po. 

Dents Run, Cameron, N Ry Ex. 
110 Dent’s Run, Elk, N Po Ry Ex. 
742 Denver, Lancaster, SEPORyEx 

Deodate, Dauphin, C Po, 

369 wees City, McKean, N PoRy 
EX. 

Derringer, Luzerne, E Ry. 
Derrs, Columbia, C Po. 
Dauphin, C Ry Ex. 

Derry, Montour, C Ry. 

326 Derry Church, Dauphin, C Po. 
1968 Derry Station, Westmoreland, 
5 W Po Ry Ex. 
Derstines, Bucks, S E Ry. 

93 De Turksville, Schuylkill, EPo 
Devault, Ch . SE Po Ry. 
Devon, Ch »SEPoR me 

470 Dewart, Northumberland,CPo 
Ry Ex. 


182 
65 


e 


Dew Drop, Warren, NW RyEx. 
De Young’s, Elk, N Po 
Diamond, Clarion, W ee 

107 Diamond, Venango, N Po. 
Diamond Crossing, Lackawan- 

na, N E Ry. 
Dick, Westmoreland, 8 W Po. 
Dickerson Run, Fayette, S W 
Po Ry Ex. 
Dickey’s, Franklin, S Ry Ex. 
Dickey’s Mountain, Fulton, 8 


Po. 
843 Dickinson, Cumberland, S Po. 
99 Dicksonburgh, Crawford, NW 


Po. 
3110 Dickson City, Lackawanna, N 
E Po Ry Ex. 
Dieffenbach, Montour, C Ry. 
Digel, McKean, N Po. 
Dilk’s, Butler, W Ry Ex. 
Dillerville, Lancaster, S E Ry 


Ex. 
Dilliner, Greene, S W Po, 
Dillinger, Lehigh, E Po RyEx. 
164 Dillingersville, Lehigh, BPo. 
687 Dillsburgh, York, S$ Po Ry Ex. 
Dillsburgh Junction, Cumber- 
land, 8 Ry Ex. 
Dilltown, Indiana, W Po. 
96 Dilworthtown, Chester, SEPo. 
Dime, Armstrong, W Po. 
79 Dimmsville, Juniata, C Po. 
121 ee Susquehanna, N E Po 
ux. 
309 Dingman’s Ferry, Pike, E Po. 
75 Dinsmore, Washington, S W 
Po Ry Ex. 
Disstown, Lancaster, SE Po. 
URES Ridge, Somerset, SW 
0. 


Dix, Blair, C Ry Ex, 
350 pee Allegheny, S W Po 


y 
78 Dixon, Wyoming, N E Po. 

133 Dixonville, Indiana, W Po. 
Dock Junction, Erie, N W Ry. 
Docklow, Dauphin, C Ry Ex. 

275 Doe Run, Chester, S E Po. 

Doe Run Station, Chester, § E 


Ry Ex, 

296 Dollington, Bucks, S E Po. 
pore more, Lebanon, SE Ry 

958 Donaldson, Schuylkill, EPoRy 
Donaldson, Warren, N W Ry. 

36 Donation, Huntingdon, C Po. 

163 DOnGEal, Westmoreland, S W 

PO 


Doners, Cumberland, S Ry Ex. 
Donley, Armstrong, W Ry Ex. 
Donley, Washington, 8 Po. 
104 Donnally’s Mills, Perry, C Po. 
Dora, Jefferson, W Po. 
124 eT: Mills, Chester, SERy 
X. 
Dormantown, Mifflin, C Po. 
Dormer’s, pokey E Ry. 
134 Dornsife, Northumberland, © 
Po Ry Ex. 
147 Dorrance, Luzerne, E Po. 
Dorranceton, Luzerne, E Po. 


Dorset, Schuylkill, E Ry. 

Dorsey's, Lancaster, SE RyEx. 
60 Dorseyville, Allegheny, SW Po 

Dot, Fulton, 8 Po, 

Dotter, Venango, N W Ry Ex. 

Dougal, Nort umberland, C 

Ry Ex. 

Douglass, Allegheny, SWRyEx 

613 Depeinasy site erks,SE Po Ry 


X 
465 Dover, York, 8 Po. 
Dow Schuylkill, E Po. 
Dowlin, Chester, 8 E Ry Ex. 
Downey, Somerset, 5 Po. 
Downeyville, Butler, W Ry. 
1920 Downingtown; Chester, SE Po 
Ry Ex. 

69 Doylesburgh, Franklin, 8 Po. 
48 Doyle's Mills, Juniata, C Po. 
2519 Pome ay Bucks, SE Po 

ty Ex. 
Deeb: Blair, C Po. 
Draco, York, 8 Po. 
Drake’sCreek Carbon, ERyEx. 
136 Drake’s Mills, Crawford, N W 


Po. 
Draketown, Somerset, 8 W Po 

y. 
Draketown Junction, Somer- 


set,S W Ry. 
Draper, Tioga, N Po. 


Dravo, Allegheny, 8 W Ry. 
1089 Dravosbur ob; Allegheny? sw 
Po Ry Ex 


478 Drehersville, Schuylkill, E Po 


Ry Ex. 
Dreibelbis, Berks. 8 E Po Ry. 
Drennen, Westmoreland, S W 


Po. 
Dresher, Lehigh, E Ry. 
84 eee Montgomery, 8 
0. 


1369 Driftou, Luzerne, E Po Ry Ex 
Drifton Junction, Luzerne, B 

Ry Ex. 
628 Driftwood, Cameron, N Po Ry 


Ex. 
uf aE, Lackawanna, N E Po 
x, 


Drovers’ Home, Monroe, E Po. 
Drove Yard, Philadelphia, S B 
Ry Ex. 
Drumore, Lancaster, S E Po. 
496 Drum’s, Luzerne, E Po. 
Devan, Northampton, E Pe 


y. 
Dry Run, Beaver, W Ry. 
189 Dry Run, Franklin, 8 Po. 
164 Dry Sawmill, Elk, N Po. 
Dry ValleyCrossRoads,Union, 
C Po 


74 Dryville, Berks, S E Po, 

629 Dublin, Bucks. 8 E Po. 

42 Dublin Mills, Fulton, $ Po. 
6149 DuBois, Clearfield, C Po RyEy 

697 Duboistown, Lycoming, N Po. 

Duck RunJunction, Lawrence, 
W Ry Ex. 
Dudley, Butler, W Ry. 

281 Dudley Huntingdon, OPoRy Ex 
Duffield, Franklin, 8 Po. 
Duffryn Mawr, Chester, SE Po 
Dutts, Allegheny, S W Ry Ex. 
Duffs, Westmoreland, S W Po. 
Dugall, Warren, N W Po. 
Duhring, Forest, N W Po Ry. 

924 Bake Centre, McKean, N PoRy 

x 


Dumas, Somerset, S W Po. 
Dunbar, Fayette, SW PoRyEx 
Dunean, Allegheny ,SW PoRy 
Duncannon, erry, C PoRyEx 
Duncansville, Blair, CPoRYEx 
Dundaff, Susquehanna, N E Po 
Dundore, Snyuer, C Po. 
Buel untingdon, C Ry 


x 
93 Dunkard, Greene. SW Po. 
Dunkelberger’s, Northumber 
land, C ae 
Dunkie, Jefferson, W Po. 
Dunkle, McKean, N Ry. 
Dunlo, Cambria, C Po. 
8315 Dunmore, Lackawanna, N EB 
Po By, Ex. 
Dunn, Washington, SW Ry Ex 
Dunning’s, Bradford, N Ry Ex 
443 Dunnings, Lackawanna, N E 
Ry Ex. 
Dunnings Creek Junction, 
Bedford, 8 Ry_ Ex. 
151 Dunningsville, Washington, S 


W Po. 
aa Eddy, Warren, NW Ry 
x 


Dunn’s Station, Washington,$ 
W PoRy Ex. 

23 Dunsfort, Washington, SWPo 
Dupont, Luzerne, E Po. 

540 Duquesne, Allegheny. 
Durbin, Greene, 8S W Po. 

100 Durell, Bradford. N Po. 

176 Durham, Bucks, § 

154 Durlach, Lancast 


—) 


y Ex 


a Junction, Luzerne, E 


B46 es a, Luzerne, E Po 
yu 
Ry. 

783 Dushore, Sullivan, N Po RyEx 
Duteh H Clarion, W Po, 

258 Dyberry, Wayne, N E Po. 
Dyerstown, Bucks, 8 E Po. 
Dysart, Cambria, C Po Ry. 
Eagle, Warren, N W Po. 

50 Hrgle Foundry, Huntingdon, 
C Po. 

60 Eagle Point, Berks, SE Po. 

34 Eagle Rock, Venango, NW Po 
Ry Ex. 

268 Eagle’s Mere, Sullivan, N Po, 

589 Eagleville, Centre, C Ry Ex. 

184 Eagleville, Montgomery,SEPo. 
Eakin’s Corners, Venango, N 


W Po. 
Earley, Elk, N Ry. 
SI Montgomery, SE 
O. 
140 Earlville, Berks, S E Po. 


Earnest, Dauphin, C Ry. 
804 ae Bangor, Northampton, E 


0. 
213 pee Benton, Lackawanna, N 
‘Oo. 

97 Eust Berkley, Berks, § E Po. 
595 East Berlin, Adams, SPoRyEx. 
344 East Bethighem, Washington, 

8 W Po. 
1228 —— Brady, Clarion, W Po Ry 
X. 
98 East Branch, Warren, N W Po 
Ry Ex. 
East Bridgewater, Susquehan- 
na, N E Po. 
278 ee Top, Huntingdon, 
> Po. 


162 East Brook, Lawrence, W Po. 
East Brook Station,Lawrence, 


Ww ake 
86 East Canton, Bradford, N Po. 
173 East Charleston, Tioga, N Po. 
East Chatham, Tioga, N Po. 
168 East Coventry, Chester, SEPo. 
East Downington, Chester, SE 


Po. 
ae Earl, Lancaster, SE PoRy 
x. 
East Elizabeth, Allegheny, SW 
Ry Ex. 
ae End Erie Yard, Erie, NW 
y. 
18 a Finley, Washington, 8 W 
0. 
163 East Franklin, Schuylkill 
217 East Freedom, Blain, C Peey 


‘0. 
46 East Greene, Erie, N'W Po. 
75 East Greensburgh, Westmore- 


land, 8 W Ry Bx. 


EXPLANATION —County seats in Black Type. Names of counties follow names of towns. N. (north), N. E. 
ty Po., post offices. Ry., railroad stati 


(northeast), C. (cent 
ons, Ex., express office: 


ral), etc., indicate that portion of the State in which the county is situated. 


p 


539 Kast Greenville, Montgome: 
Po Ry Ex. pane 


5 E Po 
$27 Hast Hanover, Lebanon, SEPo. 
200 ae Harrisburgh, Dauphin,C 
in) 


East Hawley, Wayne, N E Ry. 
248 East Hebron, P. Y Po. 
295 East Hickory, Forest, NW Po. 
East Je., Lackawanna, NE Ry. 
145 East Lemon, Wyoming, NEPo. 
East Liberty, Allegheny, S W 
Po Ry Ex. 
HastMahanoyJunction,Schuyl- 


: ye 
ao Mansfield, Allegheny, 8 W 
y Ex. 
2772 East Mauch Chunk, Corbin, E 
Po ay Ex. 
ee Middletown, Dauphin, C 


Ry. 
Hastmont, York, S Po. 
110 East Moravia, Lawrence. WPo. 
168 Hast Nantmeal, Chester, SEPo. 
93 KastNewMilford,Susquehanna, 


BP 


14481 Haston) ‘Northampton,EPoRy 
Ex, 


East Pennsylvania Junction, 
Lehigh, E Ry. 
558 East Petersburgh, Lancaster, 
SE Po, 
153 East Point, Tioga, N Po, 
261 Kast Prospect, York, 8 Po. 
65 Kast Riverside, Payette,SWPo. 
ast Rush, Susquehanoa,NEPo 
t Salem, Juniata, C Po. 
it Sandy, Venango,N W Po 
57 East Sandy Station, Venango, 
W Ry Ex. 
East Sharon, Potter, N Po. 
East Sharpsburgh, Blair, C Po. 
East Side Philadelphia, SERy. 
East Slatedale, Lehigh, 5 Ry. 
. Sinethport, McKean, N Po. 
616 K. Smithtield, Bradford, N Po, 
327 E. Springfield, Erie, N W Po. 
1819 E. Stroudsburgh, Monroe, EPo, 
£. Sunbury, Northumberland, 


Chy. 
260 East Texas, Lehigh, E Po. 
182 East Titusville, Crawford, NW 
Po Ry Ex. 
108 East Troy, Bradford, N Po, 
435 Kast Tyro: Cc 
East Warren, Warren, NWRy. 
172 East Waterford, Juniata.CPo. 
Eastwick, Delaware, 8 E Ry. 
169 Eaton, Wyoming, N E Po. 
231 Eau Claire, Butler, W Po. 
Ebenezer, Indiana’ W Po. 
1202 Ebensburgh, Cambria, C Po 
Ry Ex. 
Lbenton, Tioga, N Po. 
RIS Allegheny, SW Ry 
x 


rvale, Luzerne, EPoRy Ex. 

y’s, Lancaster, 8 E Po 

75 Echo, Armstrong, W Po. 
1241 Eckley, Luzerne, E Po Ry Ex 


Eekley Junction, Luzern 


Ry. 
413 Rieavames Beaver, WPoRyEx. 
119 Eddington, Bue SE Ex 
603 Eddystone, Delaware, 8 E Po 
ly Ex. 
69 Eddyville, Armstrong, W Po. 
Edella, Lackawanna, N E Po. 
Edelman, Northampton, E Po 


Ry. 
Eden, Bucks, S E Po. 
354 ce a Lawrence, W Ry 


ate 
EKdenvyille, Franklin, 8 Po. 
Edgar, Elk, N Po, 
Edgegrove, Adams, 8 Po. 
508 pane ill, Montgomery, SE Po 
Dx. 


Edgely, Bucks, S E Po. 
213 Edgemont, Delaware, 8 E Po. 
pe etna Allegheny, SWRy 
x. 
616 Edgewood Park, Allegheny, 
SW Po Ry Ex. 
42 Edgeworth, Allegheny, SWRy 

370 Edgwood, Bucks, S$ E Po, 
Edie, Somerset, S W Po. 

1107 Edinborough, Erie, N W Po. 

$54 Edinburgh, Lawrence, W Po. 
Edison, Buck E Po. 
Edkins, Lycoming, N Ry Ex. 
Edri, Indiana, W Bo. 
Edsallville, Bradford, N Po. 
Edsons, Columbia, C Ry. 

3284 Edwardsdale, Luzerne, E Po. 
Edwin, Lancaster, 8 E Po 

121 Effort, Monroe, E Po. 

- Egypt, Fayette, S W Ry. 

286 Egypt, Lehigh, E Po Ry Ex. 

37 Egypt Mills, Pike, E Po. 

667 Ehrenfeld, Cambria, C Ry. 
Hidenau, Butler, W Ry. 
Righty-tour, Washington, SW 

‘0. 


Ekastown, Butler, W Po. 
116 Elam, Delaware, S E Po, 
Elbel, Jetferson, W Po Ry Ex. 
331 Elbinsville, Bedford, 8 Po. 
Elbridge, Vioga, N Po. 
Elco, Washington, SW ENG 
50 Elder’s Ridge, Indiana, W Po. 
212 Eldersv., Washington, SWPo. 
243 Elderton, A rmstrong, W Po. 
Eldora, Lancaster, 8 B Ry Ex. 
229 El Dorado, Blair, C Po Ry Ex. 
1050 Eldred, McKean, N Po Ry Ex. 
650 Eldredsville, Sullivan, N Po. 
Eleanor, Jefferson, W Po Ry. 
182 Eleven Mile, Potter, N Po. 
Eleven Mile Siding, Cumber- 
land, 8 Ry. 
Elfinwild, Allegheny, 8 W Ry. 
169 Higin, Brie, N W Po Ry Ex. 
293 Elimsport, Lycoming, N Po, 
1804 Elizabeth, Allegheny, S W Po. 
Elizabeth Furnace, Blair, CRy 


Ex. 
1218 Elizabethtown, Lancaster, 8S E 
Po Ry Ex. . 
676 ER: Dauphin, CPoRy 


X. 
421 Elk City, Clarion, W Po Ry. 
205 Elk Creek, Erie, N W Po. 

Elk Creek Station, Erie, NW 


Ry. 
50 Blkdale, Susquehanna, NE Po. 
Elk Grove, Columbia, C Po. 
93 Elkhorn, Allegheny, 8 W Po. 
Elkin, Indiana, W Po. 
106 Elk Lake, Susquehanna,NEPo 
1006 Elkland, Tioga, N Po Ry Ex. 
913 Elk Lick, Somerset, 8 W Po. 
68 Elk Mills, Chester, S E Po, 
76 Elk Run, Tioga, N Po. 
Elk Run, Tioga, N Ry. 
Elk Run Junction, Jefferson, 


W Ry. 
659 Elkview, Chester, SE PoRyEx. 
Ella, Jefferson, W Po. 
45 Ellendale Forge, Dauphin, C 


Ry- 

Bileton, aah N Po. 
Ellerslie, Bedford, 5 ane 
Elliott, Cumberland, Ry. 

150 Elliottsburgh, Perry, C Po. 
Elliottsville. Fayette, 8 W Po. 

92 Ellisburgh, Potter, N Po. 
Elimont, Eli, N Po Ry Ex. 

189 Elrod, Allegheny ,S W Ry. 
Ellwerth, Lancaster, S I Po. 
Ellwood City, Lawrence, WPo, 

27 Ellwood, Schuylkill, BEoRy. 
Ellwood, Washington, S W Ry. 
Elm, Montgomery, S E Ry Ex. 
Klmer, Potter, N Po Ry Ex. 


Elmhurst, Lackawanna, NEPo 
Ry. 
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Elmwood, McKean, Ry Ex. 
Elmwood) Philadelphia,SERy. 
Elora, Butler, W Po. 

Elroy, Montgomery, S$ E Po. 
Elstie, Cambria, C Po. 
Elstonville, Lancaster, 8 E Po. 
Elton, Cambria, C Po. 
Elulalia, Forest, N W Po. 
Elvilla, Washington, 8 W Po. 
Elwell, Bradford, N W Po. 


Ellwood City, Lawrence, W Po 


Ry. 
Elwyn, Delaware, 8 E Po Ry 


2 
212 BEE) Northumberland,c 
9 


Oo. 
883 Emaus, Lehigh, E Po Ry Ex. 
Emaus Je., Lehigh, E Ry. 
Emblem, Allegheny, S W Po. 
a7 eee Da) Chester, 8 E Po Ry 
ox. 


Emerald, Lehigh, E Po. 
94 Emerickville, Jefferson, W Po. 
142 Bmigsville, York, 8 Po Ry Ex, 
112 Emilie, Bucks, 8 E Po. 


1126 Emlenton, Venango, N W Po 


Ry Ex. 


Emma, Westmoreland, SWRy. 


49 Emmaville, Fulton, 5 Po. 
Emmet, Elk, N Po. 
Empire, Elk,N Po a Ex. 
Empire, Luzerne, EB Ry Ex. 


2147 Emporlum, Cameron, N Po 
x 


Ry Ex. 


Emporium Je.,Cameron,NRy. 
438 Emsworth, Allegheny, S W Po 


Ry Ex. 


Eno, Greene, 
Enol 


2796 


Epton, Allegheny, S W Po. 
630 Equinunk, Wayne, N E Po. 
Erb, Blair, C Ry Ex 
162 Ercildoun, Chester, 8 E Po. 
rdice, Jefterson, W Po. 
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zheny,S W Po. 
York, 8 Po 


Erwinna, Buc! SE Po, 

Eshbach, Berks, 8 E Po Ry. 

Esheol, Perry, C Po. 

Esington, Dejaware, SE Po Ry. 

Espy, Columbia, C Po Ry Ex. 

Ted Ferry, Columbia, C Ry 
ex. 


Espy Run, Luzerne, E Ry Ex. 
Espyv., Crawford, N W Po Ry 
Ex 


Espyville Station, Crawford, 
N W Po, 

reel Allegheny, 8 W Po Ry 
Ox 


Estella, Sullivan, N Po, 

Ethel Landing, Beaver, W Po. 

Etna, Allegheny, SWPo RyEx. 

Etters, York, S Po. 

Euclid, Butler, W Po Ry Ex. 

Eunice, Susquehanna, N E Po. 

Eureka, Montgomery, S E Po, 

Eutaw, Washington, 8 W Po. 

Evans, Fayette, S W Ry Ex. 
291 Evansburgh, Crawford, N W 

Po Ex. 
EvansburghStation Crawford 
WE f 


y Ex. 

637 hee City, Butler, W Po Ry 
re 

Evans Falls, Wyoming, N E 


‘0. 
Evansville, Berks,S E Ry Ex. 
109 Evansville, Columbia, C Po. 
93 Evendaie, Juniata, C Po. 
1679 Everett, Bedford, 8 Po. 
Everett Station, Bedford,S Ry 
Ex 


72 Evergreen, Bradford, N Po. 
Everha t, Chester, S$ E Po. 
905 Everson, Fayette,S W Po Ry 
Ex 


Ewing, Armstrong, W Po. 
49 Ewing’s Mills, Allegheny, S W 
Po Ry Ex. 
297 Excelsior, Northumberland, @ 
Po Ry Ex. = 
192 Exchange, Montour, C Po, 
r, Luzerne, E Po. 
ster, Luzerne, E oo 
91 Exeter Sta. ,Berks,SEPoRyEx. 
Exeter Street, Berks, S E Ry. 
Exmoor, Schuylkill, E Ry. 
214 Experiment Mills, Monroe, EB 
Po. 
100 Exton, Chester, S E Po Ry Ex. 
63 Eyer's Grove, Columbia, C Po 


Ry 
677 Factoryville, Wyoming, NEPo 
Ry Ex. 
Fades Creek, Luzerne, E Po. 
Fage’s Manor, Chester, SE Po. 
263 Pacleysy., Montgomery SEPo, 
196 Fagundus, Warren, N W Po, 
Fairbrook, Centre, C Po. 
Fairbrook Sta. , Centre, CRyEx. 
1092 Fairchance, Fayette, S W Po 
Ry Ex. 
94 Fairdale, Susquehanna, NEPo. 
930 Fairfield, Adams, S Po Ry. 
Fairfield, Lycoming, N Ry Ex. 
132 Fairfield, Westmoreland, S W 


Ry. 

116 eet Nel Centre, Lycoming, N 
0. 

217 Fairhaven, Allegheny, 8 W Po 


wy Ex. 
Fair Hill Junction, Philadel- 
phia, S E Ry Ex. 
60 Fairhope, Somerset, SWPo Ry 
Ix. 


Fairland, Lancaster, S E Po. 
Fairmount, Butler, W Ry. 
114 Fairmount, Lancaster, 8 E Po 


Ry Ex. 
699 Fairmount City, Clarion,WPo 
Ry Ex. 5 
73 Fairmount Springs, Luzerne,E 


0. 
Fair Oaks, Allegheny, SRyEx. 
Fairplay, Adams, $ Po. 
Fairview,Cumberland,SRyEx. 
Fairview, Delaware, S B Ry. 

305 Fairview, Erie, N W Po Ry Ex. 
Fairview, Lazerne, B Ry bx. 
Fairview Sta., Erie, NWRyEx. 

265 Fairview Village, Montgom- 

ery,S E Po. 

216 Hes GLE Chester, S E Po Ry 


xX. 
825 Fall Brook, Tioga, N Po Ry Ex. 
FallenTimber,Cambria,CPoRy 

60 Falling Springs, Perry, C Po. 
128 eae id, Washington, S W 


0. 
Falls, Philadelphia, S FE Ry. 
149 Falls, Wyoming, N E Po RyEx. 
Falls City, Fayette, S W Ry. 
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FaJls Creek, Clearfield, C Po 


a Ex. 

$68 Fallsington, Bucks, 8 E Po. 

Falls o Schuylkill, Philadel- 
phia, 8 2 Po. 

541 Fallston, Beaver, W Po Ry Ex. 

300 Falmouth, Lancaster, 8 E Po 


Ry Ex. 

84 Fannettsburgh, Franklin SPo. 
Farmdale, Lancaster, S E Ry. 
Farmer’s, York, S Po. 
Farmer’s Mills, Centre, C Po. 

255 Sages Valley, McKean,NPo 

Ex. 


I 
362 Farmersville Lancas' S 
Farmington, Fayette, 8 W Po. 
Farmington, Lehigh, E Ry. 
FarmingtonCentre, Tioga. NPo 
30 Farmington Hill, Tioga, N Po. 
Farno, Wayne, N Bb Po. 
Farnsworth, Northumberland, 
C Po. 


Farnsworth, Warren, N W Ry. 
Farnsworth Siding, Warren, N 
W Ry? 
Farragut, Lycoming, N Po. 
376 Forrandsville, Clinton, N Po 


y Ex. 
Fairview, Wayne, NE Ry. 

93 Fassett, Bradford, N Po ages 
Fauncetown, Crawford, w 


0. 
199 Fawn Grove, York, S Po. 
Fay, Lawrence, W Po. 
Fayette, tte, 8 W ye 
10 Fayette City, Fayette, S W Po. 
SS Springs, Fayette, 'S W 
70. 
672 ue oe ille, Franklin, S Po 
y 
296 Feasterville, Bucks, S E Po. 
365 SURE A Allegheny,S W PoRy 
Ex. 


buy lkill, E Ry. 
m, N Ry Ex. 
Fernglen, Lancaster, S E Po. 
Fern Glen, Luzerne, B Ry. 
Fern Hill, Chester, 8 B Ry Ex. 
Fern Rock, Philadelphia, S § 
Po Ry Ex. 
619 Fernwood, Delaware, S E Po 
Ry Ex. 
Ferona, Mercer, N W_Ry. 

60 Fertigs, Venango, N W Po. 

83 Fertility, Lancaster, S E Po, 
Fetterman, Allegheny, SWPo 
Fiedler, Center, GC Po 

346 Field's Station, Lycoming, N 
Po Ry Ex 
Fifty: ond Street, Philadel- 
phia,S E Ry. 
Figart, Cambria, C Po. 
Filer, Mercer, W Ry. 

63 Filmore, Centre, C Po Ry. 
Finland, Bucks, S E Po. 

496, pele yee) Washington, S W 
Po Ry Ex. 
Finneydale, Washington, 8 W 


J. 
44 First Fork, Cameron, N Po. 
Fish Basket, Potter, N Ry. 
isher, Clarion, W Po. 
7 Eas SE Ry. 
693 Fisber rry, Northumber- 
land, C Po Ry Ex 
Fisher’s Summit, Bedford, 8 
Ry Ex. 
63 Pishertown, Bedford, § Po. 
279 Kisherville, Dauphin, C Po. 
205 Fi ng Creek, Columbia,C Po. 
Fishing Creek Station, Lan- 
ter, 8 it Ry Ex. 
Pit s Eddy, Lancaster,S E Ry 


Ex. 
Fitlers, Philadelphia,SERyEx. 
ie Been, Westmoreland, 8 


0. 
319 Fitzwatertown, Montgomery, 


oy > 


226 Five Forks, Franklin, § Po Ry 
Ex 


Five Locks, Berks, SE Ry. 
Five Points, Cleartield, C Ry. 
126 Five Points, Mercer, N W Po. 
Flagstone, Pike, E Po. 
143 Flatwood, Fayette, S W Po. 
Fleeger, Butler, W Po. 
279 Fleetville, Lackawanna,NEPo. 
878 Fleetwood, Berks, SEPoRybx. 
dix Fleming, Centre, C Po, 
eee Park, Allegheny, S W 
RY... 
912 Flemington, Clinton, N Po Ry 


nS 
Flick, Butler, W Po. 
119 pais er Northampton,E Po 


y- 
Flinton, Cambria, C Po Ry. 
Flora, Indiana, W l’o 

165 Flora Dale, Adams. 5 Po. 


Ry. 
1255 Ford City, Armstrong, W Po 
Ry Ex 


y Ex. 
42 Fordyce, Greene, 8 W Po. 
Forest, McKean, N ae 
1295 Forest City, Susquehanna, N 
=_EPoRy Ex. 
103 Forest Grove, Bucks,S E Po. 
77 Forest Hill, Union, C Po. 
83 Forest House, Potter, N Po. 
198 Forest Lake, Susquehanna, N 
E Po. 
Forest sya Columbia, C Ry. 
266 Forestville, But Ww 7 
Forestville, Je 
Forks, Centre, C Ry. 
Forks, Columbia, C Po Ry. 
112 Forkston, Wyoming, N E Po. 
191 Forksville, Sullivan, N Po. 
Forrest, Chester, 8 E Ry Ex. 
Fort Hill, Somerset, 8 W Po. 
FortHill Mines,Fayette,SWRy 
$12 Fort Hunter, Dauphin, C Po. 
117 Fort Littleton, Fulton, S Po. 
335 Fort Loudon, Franklin, $ Po. 
Fortney, York,S Po. 
Fort_Palmer, Westmoreland, 
SW Po. 


Fortuna, Montgomery, SE Ry 
$13 Fort Washington ontgom- 
ery, 8 BE Po Ry Ex. 

1031 Forty Fort, Luzerne, E Po. 
129 Forward, Somerset, 8 W Po. 
167 Fossilville, Bedford, SPoRyEx 

Foster, Susquehanna,NERy Ex 
Foster, Venango, N W Ry Ex. 
354 Foster’ Brook, McKean, N Po 


Ry Ex. 
Foster's Mill’s, Armstrong, W 
0. 
Fosterville, Westmoreland, 8 


W Ry Ex. 

96 Fostoria, Blair, C Po Ry Ex. 
Foundryville, Luzerne, ERy Ex 
Fountain, Centre, C Ry Ex. 

72 Fountain, Schuylkill, & Po. 

172 Fountain Dale, Adams, S Po. 

$20 Fountain Springs, Schuylkill, 


E Po. 

126 Fountainville, Bucks, 8 E Po. 
Four Mile Run, Tioga, N Ry. 
Fowler, Centre, C Ry Ex. 

172 Fowlerville, Columbia. C Po. 

640 Foxburgh,Clarion,W Po Ry Bx 
Fox Chase, Philadelphia,SEPo 

Ry Ex 
Fox Hill, Chester,SERy. 
Foxtown, Westmoreland, S W 


Ry. 
2530 aes Schuylkill, E Po 

Ry Ex. 

Frackville Junction, Schuyl- 
kill, B Ry. 

Fraleys, McKean, N Ry. 

Frampton, Clarion, W Po. 

Francis, Erie, N W Po. 

97 Franconia,Montgomery,SE Po 
Frank, Allegheny, S W Po. 
Frankford, Philadelphia, 8 E 

Po Ry Ix. 
Frankford Junction, Philadel- 
phia, S f Ry ix. 
180 BPaDIRLOLE Springs, Beaver, W 


‘0. 
Franklin, Lehigh, E Ry Ex. 
6221 Hamil, NCuaU ES? NWPoRy 


x. 
Franklin Avenue, Montgom- 
ery, SE Ry, 
159 Franklin Corners,Erie,NWPo. 
93 Franklindale, Bradford, N Po. 
Franklin Forge, Blair, RyEx 
139 eee orks,Susquehanna, 
NE 5 
64 Franklin Mills, Fulton, § Po. 
FranklinQuar: -Lehigh ERy 
232 Franklintown, York, S Po. 
169 Franklinville, Huntingdon, C 


0. 
392 Frankstown, Blair, C Po Ry Ex 
Frantz, Allegheny, 8 W Ry 
265 Fraze ‘hester, SE Po Ry 
159 Frederick, Montgomery,SEPo 
612 Fredericksburgh, Lebanon, S 


E Pe 
ksville, Berks, SE Po. 
ktown, Washington,S 
W Po. 
429 Fredonia, Mercer,NWPoRy Ex 


1730 Freeland, Luzerne, E Po Ry Ex 
Freeman, McKean, N Ry. 
615 Freemansburgh, Northamp- 
ton, K Po Ry 2 
FreemansburghStation,North- 
ampton, E Ry Ex. 
1637 Freeport, Armstrong, W Po 
Ry Ex. d 
Freestone, Franklin, 8 Po. 

72 Freemont, Chester, S E Po 
French Creek, Ches' SE Ry. 
French Point, Beaver, W Ry. 

72 Frenchtown,Crawford, NW Po 

136 Frenchville, Clearfield, C Po. 
Freytown, Lackawanna,NEPo 
Fribley, Lycoming, N Po. 
Frick’s, Bucks, S E Po. 

Frick’s Lock, Montgomery ,SE 
Ry Ex. a 
Frieden’s, Somerset, 8 W Po. 
eee ensp ure senuyue TED 
3 Friedensville, Lehigh, E Po. 
Friendsyille, Susquehanna, N 
E Po. 


Frisbie, Schuylkill, E Ry. 
Frisco. Beaver, W Po Ry. 
Fritz, Union, C Ry. 
Fritztown, Ber! 
Frogtown, Cla 5 . 
Frost, Fayette,S W Ry Ex 

7 Frostburgh, Jefferson, W Po. 
Frosts, Forest, NW Ry Ex. 
Frugality, \ ambria, 
Fruitville, Montgome 
Frush Vall 


, Lancaster, S E Po. 
edford, S Po. 

673 Gaines, Tioga, N Po Ry Ex, 
Gale, Washington, S W Po. 
Galeton, Potter,N Po Ry Ex. 
Galilee, Wayne, N E Po. 
Gallagher, McKean, N Po Ry. 
Gallaghery., Chester, SERy Bx. 
Gallitzin, Cambria, CPoRyEx. 
Gallows, Bucks, 8 E Po. 
Gamble’s, All 


air, C Po. 
i ster, S E Po Ry Ex. 
Gap Junction, Lehigh, E Ry. 
Gap Road, Franklin, 8 Ry lx. 
Gapsville, Bedford, 8 Po. 
Gardeau, McKean, N Po. 
t ener, Lehigh, B Ry. 
Gardens, Chester, S E Bye 
78 Gardenville, Bucks, S E Po. 
Gardner, Blair, C Ry Ex. 
Gardner’s, Adams, $ Ry. 
Gartield, Berks, S E Po. 
Gartield, Warren, N W Ry Ex. 
467 Garland, Warren, NWPoRyEx. 
69 Garman’s Mills, Cambria, CPo. 
100 Garrett, Somerset, SWPoRyEx 
246 Garrettford, Delaware, S B Po. 
Garrison, Greene, 8 W Po. 
Garrison's, Jefferson, W Ry. 
Garver’sFerry, Westmoreland, 
8S W Ry Ex. 
Garvin, Mercer, N W Ry. 
Garwood, Washington, SW Po. 
500 ee Washington, S W 
x 


Po Ry Ex, 

178 Gatchellville, York, 8 W Po. 
Gatesburgh, Centre, C Po. 

183 Gazzam, Clearfield, C PoRyEx. 
Gearheartsville,Clearfield,CPo 
Geary, Westmoreland, S WPo. 

104 Gebhart’s, Somerset, S W Po. 
Gehman, Berks, 8 E a 
SS, Crawford, NW PoRy 

x. 


Geiger’s Somerset, S W Ry. 
$15 Geiger’s Mills, Berks, 8 E'Po. 
Geiger’s Point, Dauphin, CRy. 
Geigerstown, Berks, SH Ry Nx 
63 Geistown, Cambria, C Po. 
196 Gelatt, Susquehanna, N E Po. 
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Gem, Fulton,8 Po. 
Genesee, Potter, N Ry Ex. 
112 Genesee Fork, Potter, N Po. 
Geneva, Beaver, Wee 
293 Geneva, Crawford, NW Po Ry 
93 George’s Station, Westmore- 
land, S W Po Ry Ex. 
274 Georgetown, Beaver, W Po Ex 
OES See ana OCDE 
O Ry Ex. 
Georgetown, Wayne, NE RyEx 
Georgeville, Indiana, W Po, 
Gerhard, Carbon, E Ex. 
Germania, Potter, N Po, 


Ex. 

Germantown, Philadelphia, 8 
E Po Ry Ex. : 
Germantown Junction, Phila- 

delphia, S E Ry Ex. 
Germany, Warren, N W Po. 
Geryville, Bucks, 8 8 Po. 
Gettyabareh) Adams,8 PoRy 
x 


Gettysburg Junction, Cum- 
berland, 8 Ry Ex. 
Ghent, Bradford, N Po. 
Gibbon’s Glade,Fayette, SWPo 
raltar, Berks, SE Po Ry Ex. 
on J¢., Fayette,S WR: 
Gibson, Susquehanna, N BE Po. 
Gibsonia, Allegheny, 8 W Po 
Ry Ex. 
Gibson Point, Delaware, SERy 
Gibsonton, Westmoreland, 8 
y Po Ry Ex. 
‘on, Somerset, S W Po. 
Gifford, McKean, N Po. 
142 Gilbert, Monroe, E Po. 
Gilbert Junction, McKean NRy 
3687 eo Schuylkill, E Po Ry 


UX. 
2 Gilbertsville, Montgomery, S 
E Po. 


Gilfoyle, Forest, N W Po Ry. 
Gilkeson, Washington, SW Ry. 
Gillett, Bradford, N Po Ry Ex. 
Gill Hall, Alegheny, 8 W Po. 
Gillingtown, Centre, C Se 
Gilmore, McKean, N Ry Ex. 
Gilpin, Indiana, W Po. 
Gilson, Warren, N W Ry. 
Gipsy, Indiana, W Po. 
Girard, Brie, N W Po Ry Ex. 
Girard, York,S ei 
Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, 
S BE Ry Ex. 

Girard Je., Erie, NW Ry Ex. 

5 Girard Manor, Schuylkill,E Po 

Ry ix. 
Girard Siding, Schuylkill,ERy 
Girard Station, Erie, NW_R 
Cie eee Schuylkill, E Po 
Ry Ex. 
Girdland, Wayne, N E Po. 
Girty, , W Po. 
ayette,S W Ry Ex. 

Gitts Run, York, S Ry Ex. 
Gladdens, Somerset, 8 W Po. 

3 Glade, Somerset,S W Po. 
Glade, Warren, N W Ry Ex. 
Glade Mills, Butler, W Po. 
Glade Run, Warren, N W Po. 
Gladwyne, Montgomery SEPo 
Glasgow, Cambria, C Po Ry Ex 
Glasgow, Montgomery, 8 W 

Ry FE 
Glatfelter’s, York, 8 Po Ry Ex. 
Gleason, Tioga, N Po. a 
Glenburn, Lackawanna, N E 
Po Ry 
Glencairn, Westmoreland, SW 


Gien Campbell, Indiana, W Po 

Glen Campbell Junction, In- 
diana, W Ry. 

Glen Carbon, Schuylkill, E Po 


Ry. 
Glen City, Columbia, C Po. 
Glencoe,Somerset,SWPoRyEXx 
eae , Northampton, E Ry 
OX. 


Glen Dower, Schuylkill, E Ry. 

Glen Eyre, Pike, i Po Ry Ex. 

Glenfield, Allegheny, SW Po 
Ry Ex. 

Glen Fisher, Elk, N Po rae 

Glen Hall,Chester, SEPoRyEx 

Glen Hazel, Elk, N Po Ry Ex. 

Glen Hazel Junction, Elk, NRy 

6 Glen Hope, Cleartield, C Po. 

Gleniron, Union, C Po. 

Glenlake, Bucks, 8 BE Ry. 

Glenloch, Chester, SEPoRyEx. 

Glenlyon, Luzerne, E Po Ry 

Glen Manor, Lancaster, SE Ry. 

Glen Mawr, Lycoming,NRyEXx 

Glen Mills, Delaware, 8 £ Po 
Ry Ex. 

ee Moore, Chester, SE Po Ry 
ex. 

Glenn, McKean, N Po, 

Glenola, Lancaster, S E Po. 

6 Glen Olden, Delaware, 8 E Po 

Ry Ex, 

Glen Onoko, Carbon, E Ry. 

Glenora, Butler, W Po. 

Glen Richey, Clearfield, C Po. 

Glen Riddle, Delaware, S E Po 


Ry Ex. 
Glen Rock, York, 8 Po Ry Ex. 
Glen Roy, Chester, 8 B Pi 
Gien Savage, Somers VPo, 
2 eur Allegheny, 8 W Po 


y Ex. 
Glenside, Montgomery, S E Po 
Ry Ex 
Glen Summit, Luzerne, ERyEx. 
Glen Union, Clinton,NPo 5 
5 Glenville, York, S Po Ry FE 
Glen White, Blair, C Po. 
a Willow, Philadelphia, S 


Y- 

Glenwood, Allegheny, S W Ry 
x. 

eeaccet Susquehanna, NE 
0. 


Glenwood, York, S Ry. 
Glessner, Somerset, S W Po. 
Glidewell, Sullivan, N Ry. 
Globe Mills, Snyder C Po. 
Globe Kun, Huntingdon, OC Ry. 
Glyde, Washington, S W Po. 4 
eee Crawtord, N W Po 
yy Ex. 

Gockley, Lancaster, S E Po. 
Godard, Erie, N W Po. 
Goehring, Beaver, W Ry. 
Goff, Westmoreland, § W Po. 
Goheenville, Armstrong,WPo. 
Gold, Potter, N Po, 
Golden Hill, Wyoming, NE Po, 
Goldenville, Adams, $ Po Ry. 
Gold Mine, Lebanon, S E Ry. 
Goldsborough, York, 8 Ry kx. 
Golinza, Forest, N W Po. 

213 Gomersal, Butler, W Po Ry Ex. 
Goodell, McKean, N Po. 

86 Good Hope, Cumberland, S$ Po. 

82 Good Intent, Washington, S W 


0. 
SUOd een Schuylkill, E Po 
Good Spring Colliery, Schuyl- 
y- 


kill, 

516 Goodville, Lancaster, S E Po. 
Goodwill Hill, Warren, NWPo. 
Goodyear, Cameron, N Po Ry. 
Goram, York, S Po, 

1194 Gordon, Schuylkill, EPoRyEx. 

413 Gordonyille, Lancaster, 8 EPo 

Ry Ex. 
Gorgas, Philadelphia, 8 EB Ry. 
Gorsuch, Huntingdon, © Po. 
Gorton Heights, Centre, C Ry. 
Gosford, Armstrong, W Po. 


136 Goshen, Lancaster, SEPoRyEx 

173 Goshenville, Chester, 8 E Vo. 

Goshorn, Huntingdon, C Ry. 
Gor a Junction, Clearfield, 

O Ry Ex. 

86 Gouglersyille, Berks, 8 E Po. 

141 Gouldsboro, Lackawanna, N E 
> 


0. 
Gouldsboro Station, Wayne, N 
E Po Ry Ex. 
Governor Dick,Lebanon,SERy 
213 Gowen, Luzerne, B Po Ry Ex. 
42 ooo City, Northumberland, 
YPo. 
ton, Indiana, W Po Ry. 
lle, Bedford, 8 Po. 
‘ulton, 8 Po, 
Gradyville, Delaware, 8 E Po. 
racittenburgh, Adams, SPoRy 
156 a fton, Huntingdon, C Po Ry 


X. 
111 Graham, Clearfield, C Ry Ex. 
Graham's, Lawrence, W Ry. 
111 Grahamton, Clearfield, C Po. 
63 Grahamville, York, 8 Po. 
Grampian Hills,Clearfleld,CPo 
597 Grand Tunnel, Luzerne, E Po. 


oO. 
116 Grapeville, Westmoreland, S 
W Po Ky Ex. 
ore Flat Mines, Clearfield, C 
Ry 
Grassy Run Junction, Somer- 
¢ set, 5 bs Ry. 
irater’s Ford, Montgomery, S 
W Po ky Ex. Seams 
490 Gratz, Dauphin, © Po. 
Gravel Place, Monroe 
Gravellick, Clarion, 
Graver's, Philadelp. 
Gravi y Wayne, N E Po. 
Gray, Westm: »SWRykx 
Graybill, York, S Ry Ex. 
Graydon, York, S Po 
ears Eddy, Armstrong,WRy 
DX. 
Gray's Ferry, Philadelphia, 8 
iE Ry x, “ i 
Gray's Landing 
Gray’s Mills,C 


air, C Ry Ex. 
and, $ PoRy 


Great Belt, Butler, WPo RyEx. 
Great Bend, Susquehanna, NE 
Po Ry Ex. 
Greble, Lebanon, 8 E Po 
Grecoes Junction, Elk, N Po. 
Greece City, Butler, W Po. 
Greenawald,Berks, SE Ry. 
ere Son ASE: Northumberland, 
ve 
5 Green Bank, Lancaster, SE Po. 
Greenbrier, Northumberland, 
CPo, 
Greenburr, Clinton, N Po. 
Greencastle, Franklin, S PoRy 


Greendale, Armstrong, W Po. 
Greendale, McKe. N Ry. 
Greene, Lancaster, 8 E Po. 
Greene Landing, Bradford,N 

Pas 
Greenfield, Erie, 
Greenfield, Lane: 
Green Garden, F r, 3 
7 (cae Grove, Lackawanna,NE 
"0. 

ce en Hill, Chester, SE Po Ry 

Greenland, Lancaster, $§ E Po. 

7 Green Lane, Montgomery, SE 

Po Ry Ex. bi 
Green Lawn, Chester, § E Ry- 
a1 & Lick, Westmoreland, S$ 


Ry. 
Greenock, Allegheny,S W Po 
Ry Ex. 
Green Park, Perry, C Po Ry. 
Green Point, Lebanon, $8 E Ry. 
Green Ridge, Lackawanna,NE 
Ry Ex. 
reenRidge,Northumberland, 
Ry Ex. 
Green Ridge, York, S Ry Ex. 
Green Ridge Junction, Lacka- 
wanna, W E Ry. 
Greensborough.Greene, SWPo 
Greensburzh, Westmoreland 
_8 W Po Ry Ex. 
eae eo eet umberland,SPo 
G = prings, Allegheny, SW 
x. 


I 
Greentown, Pike, E Po. 
685 sn Tree, Allegheny, SWPo. 
een Tree, Chester, SE RyEx. 
217 oe = Village, Franklin, S Po 
y Ex. 
Greeny., Lackawanna, N E Ry 
8674 Greenville, Mercer, N WPo Ry 
ox 


Greenwich,Philadelphia SEPo 
Greenwood, Bradford, NRyEx 
227 Greenwood, Columbia, C Po. 
249 Greenwood Furnace,Hunting- 
don, C Po, 
Greer, Butler, W Po. 
Greer's, Washington, SWRyEx 
Gregg, Centre, CRy Ex. 
Gregory, Luzerne. Po, 
Grenoble, Bucks 
Gresham, Crawf NW 
63 Greshville, Berks, S E Po, 
Gretna, Washington, S W Po. 
Gridley’s, M ean, N Ry. 

4 Grier’s Point, Perry, C Do. 
Griesemersyville, Berks, SEPo. 
Griftin, Somerset, S W Po. 
Grittin, Westmoreland, SWRy 
Griffiths, MeKean, N Ry. 
Grill, Berks, 5S EB Po. 

186 Grimville, Berks, S BE Po. 
Grindstone, Fayette, SWPoRy 
Grip, Indiana, W Po. 
Grisemore, Indiana, W Po. 

169 Grissinger, Cumberland, SPo. 
Groffdale, Lancaster, 8 B Ry. 

147 Groft’s Store, Lancaster,SPo 
Groyania, Montour, C Po Ry. 
Grove, Allegheny, W Ry Ex. 
Grove, Cameron, N Ry Ex. 

1160 arate City, Mercer, NWPo Ry 


x. 
313 Grover, Bradford, N Po Ry Ex 
Grove Summit, Jetferson, W 

Po Ry Ex. 
erouerons Allegheny, 8 W Po 


ve 
Guaya, Columbia, 0 Po. 
Guernsey, Adams, 8 Po. 
Guffey, McKean, N Po ine 
Guffey, Westmoreland, ay 
Guilford Springs, Franklin, 
Po Ry. 


= Sin Black Type. Names of counties follow names of towns, N. (north), N. E. (northeast), ©, (central , etc., indi f hich 
PCE AN ATOM County S28 be Po., post offices. Ry., Yallroad stations. °Ex., express offices. cate that maniigieai epee es Anowhich the county is situated, 
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Guinston’s Siding, York. 8 Ry 
Guitonville, Forest. N W Po. 

-Guldens, Adams, 8 Ry Ex 

850 Gulf Mills, Montgomery 

Gump, Greene, S W Po. 

Gum Stump, Centre, C Ry Ex. 

93 Gum Tree, Chester, S E Po Ky 


ae 
Gurnee, Tioga, N Po Ry. 
Gurnee Je., Tioga, N Ry. 
Guthriesville, Chester, 8 E Po. 
Guth’s Sta., Lehigh, E Po Ry 
Guyasuta,Allegheny,SW Ry Ex 
Guyver, Centre, C Po, 
Guy’s Mills, Allegheny SWRy 
Guy’s Mills, Crawford, NW Po 
Gwynedd, Montgomery, 8 K 

Po Ry . 

Haas, Schuylkill, E Po. 
Haas piomigs Cumberland,SRy 
Habliston, York, S Ry. 
Hackney, Washington, 8 W 


Po Ry. 
Hadudenville, Fayette,S W Po. 
Hadley, Mercer, N W Po RyEx 
Haffey, Allegheny,S W Po, 
Hagersville, Bucks, 8 E Po. 
Hahnstown, Lancaster. SEPo. 
Haines, Lancaste E Ry Ex 
Haines, Lehigh, E Ry. 
Haines, Wayne, N W Po 
Halifax, Dauphin, C Po Ry Ex 
Hall, York, 8 Po. 
Hallenbecks, Lackawanna, N 


227 


499 
167 


276 
314 


615 
60 


Ry. 
eases Lackawanna, N 


y. 
Hallman’s, Chester, S E Ry. 
Hall’s, Lycoming N Ky Ix. 
Hall’s, Potter, N Ry 
Hallstead Susquehanna NEPo 
Hallston, Butler, WRy Ex. 
Hallton, Elk, N Po. 
Hamburgh, Berks,S 
HamburehSta.,Ber' 
Hametown, 
Hamill, Indiana, W Po. 
Hamilton, Jetferson, W Po, 
Hamlin, Lebanon, 8 FE Po. 
Hamlin, MeKean, N a Ex. 
Hamlinton, Wayne, N E Po. 
Hammersley’s Fork, Clinton, 
N Po. 
Hammett, Erie, N W Po. 
Hammon, Schuylkill, § RyEx. 
Hummond, tter, N Ry. 
Hammond, Tioga, N PoRyEx. 
Hammonds, Warren, N W Ry. 
Hammond's Siding,Tioga,N Ky 
Hamorton, Chester, S E Po. 
Hampden, Cumberland, $ Po. 
Hampton, Adams, 8 Po. 
Hampton, Berks, 8 BE Ry 
Hance, Delaware, 8 BE Pc 
Hancock, Berks, S BE Ry. 
Hancock, Lancaster, S'8 Po, 
Hancock Avenue, Adams,SRy. 
83 Haneyville, Clinton, N Po. 
75 Hanlin Station, Washington,S 
W Po Ky 16 
Hannah, Centre, C Ry Ex. 
Hanover, Luzerne, KE Ry. 
$746 Hanover, York,S Po Ry Ex. 
49 Hanover Junction, York,S Po 


Ry Ex. 
153 LS Gar Northampton,E 


‘0. 
Harbison, Butler, W Ry Ex. 
Harbor bridge, Lawrence, W 
Ry Ex. 
Harbor Mills, Lycoming, NPo. 
137 eno Creek, Erie, N W Po 
Ry Ex. 


Harden, Allegheny, 8 W Ry. 
459 Harding, Luzerne, BE Po. 

Hardpan, Luzerne, lf Po. 

Hare’s Valley, Huntingdon, C 


Po. 
221 Harford, Susquehanna, NE Po 
Harford Siding York,S Ry. 
236 Harlansburg, Lawrence, W Po. 
685 Harleigh, Luzerne, § Po. 
Harlem, Berks, S K Po 
599 Harleysville, Montzumery,SE 


0. 
226 Harmarville, Allegheny, 8 W 
Po Ry Ex. 
453 Harmonsbure, Crawford, NW 
Po 


Harmonsburgh Station, Craw- 
ford, N W ky E 
Harmon’s Creek, Washington, 
8 W Po. 
685 Harmony, Butler, W PoRyEx. 
97 Harnedsville Somerset,SW Po. 
Harnish, Lancaster, 8 B Ry. 
Harper, Northampton, Ef 
Harpers, Montgomery, SE Ry. 
Harris, Lycoming, N Ry Ex 
39385 ISS, Dauphin, C Po 
ox. 


Harrisburg and Potomac 
Crossing, Cumberland, $§ Ky. 
2386 pate City, Westmoreland, 
‘ 0. 
Harrison Siding, York, S Ry. 
829 eo Valley, Potter, N Po 
Ry Ex. 
67 Harrisonyille, Fulton, 8 Po. 
630 Harrisville, Butler, W Po 
Harrisville Sta., Butler, W Ry. 
Harrity, Carbon, E Po. 
Harrold, Elk, N Po. 
Harrowgate, Philadelphia, SE 


Ry Ex. 
67 Harshaville, Beaver, W Po. 
Hartford, Tioga, N Po. 
194 Harthegig, Mercer, N W Po. 
261 Hartleton, Union, C Po, 
Hartley, Bedford, S Ry Ex. 
#61 Hardey, York, S Po 
53 Hartley Hall, Lycoming, N Po. 
Hartman, Lancaster, 5 8 Ry. 
Hartranft, Montgomery, S E 
Ry Ex. 
160 Hartstown, Crawford, NW Po. 
132 Hartsville, Bucks, $ EB Po. 
Hartzell, Lehigh, 5 Bae 
213 Harvey’s, Greene, S W Po. 
Harvey's Lake, Luzerne, E Ry 
Harvey’s Kun, Jefferson, W Ry 
Harveyville, Ches RyEx 
100 Harveyville, Luzerne, E Po, 
Haskell, Clarion, W Po Ry. 
Hastings, Allegheny,SWkKyEx 
1070 Hastings, Cambria, CPoRyEx 
781 HRUBGES, Montgomery, S BE Po 
0 


y Ex, 
Hatch Hollow, Erie, N W Po. 
301 Hatfield, Montgomery, 8 E Po 
Ry Ex. 
Hatton, Cumberland, § Po. 
Hauck’s, Schuylkill, B Ry. 
161 Hauto, Carbon, E Po Ry. 
259 Havertord College, Montgom- 
ery, 8 E Po Ry Ex. 
Hawkeye, Westmoreland, SW 
Ry Ex. 
Hawkins, Allegheny,SWRyEx 
Hawk Run Junction, Centre, C 


Ry. 
1968 Hawley, Wayne, NE Po Ry Ex. 
72 Hayeoek Run, Bucks, S B Po. 
Haydentown, Fayette, SWPo. 
Hayes, Centre, C Ry. 
Hayfield, Crawford. N W Po, 
239 Haymaker, McKean, N Po. 
Haynie, Clarion, W Po. 
Hays, Allegheny, S W Ry Ex. 
Hays Grove, Cumberlaud,SPo 


Ry Ex. 
Hay’s Mill, Somerset, S W Po. 
300 pergualley Allegheny,S W Po 
x. 


iy i. 
Hazard, Carbon, E Ry Ex. 
Hazel Creek Junction, Carbon, 
E Ry Ex. 


——F 


Hazeldell, Lawrence, WPoRy. 

Hazeltine, Allegheny SWRy Ex 

Hazelwood, Allegheny, SWRy. 

H wood, McKean, N Ry. 

n, Jefferson, W Po, 
Huzelbrook, Luzerne, E Po Ry 

mx. 
11872 Hazleton, Luzerne, EPoRyEx. 
Hazleton Junction, Luzerne, 8 


‘0. 
134 Hecktown, Northampton EPo 
Heekton Mills, Dauphin, C Po. 
126 Hecla, Schuylkill, E Po Ry. 
610 pees Westimoreland,S W Ry 
Dx 


ox. 
Hector, Potter, N Po. 
37 Hegarty’s Cross Roads, Clear- 
field, b Po. 
149 Hegins, Schuylkill, E Po. 
Heidelberg, Luzerne, § Ry. 
203 Heidlersburgh, Adams, 8 F 
109 Helmandale, Lebanon, 
Ox. 
Heinly, Lehigh, EB Ry. 
29 Heistersburgh, Fayette SWPo 
39 Helen Furnace, Clarion, WPo. 
136 Helfenstein, Schuylkill, E Po. 
Helixville, Bedford,S P. 
529 Hellam, Yo x 
Hellen Mills 


earfield, C Po, 
Hemlock, Warren, NW Ry 
59 Hemlock Hollow, Wayne, 


NE 


0. 
Hemlock Street, Dauphin,CRy 
Hempfield, Lancaster, S E Ry. 

99 Henderson, Mercer, N W Po. 
ae on, Montgomery, 8 W 
Ry 
72 Hendrick 
Po Ry Ix. 
Hendrix, Adams, 8 Ry. 

369 Henrietta, Blair, C Po Ry Ex. 

UES: Clay, Cumberland, Sky 


, Montgomery, 8 E 


Henry's Bend, Venango, N W 
Ry. 


reto) 

63 Herman, Po Ry Ex. 

72 Hermitage,» »NWPoR 

376 Herndon, Northumberland 

Po Ry Ex. 
Herndon Branch Junction, 

Northumberland, C Ry 

Allegheny, S W Ry Ex. 

Herrick, Bradtord, N Po. 

327 Herrick Centre,Susquehanna, 

NE PoRy Ex. 

219 Hervickville, Bradford, N Po. 
Herron, Allegheny, S W Po. 
Herrville, Lancaste 

82 aeons Indi: 


Ex. 
Hickman, Fayette, 8 W Ry. 
Hickory, Forest, N W Ry fox. 
Hickman Run Junction, Fay- 

ette,S W Ry, 

237 Hickory, Washington, SW Po. 
121 Hickory Corners, Northum- 


berland, C Po 
200 Hickory Groy 
NE Po Ry 


usquehanna, 


113 Hiekory Hil, er, SE Po. 
168 Hickory Run, C on, E PoRy 


Ex. 
Hick’s Ferry, Luzerne, ERyEx 


Heistand, York, 8S Ry Bx. 
50 Hies ill, Berks, 8 E Po. 


Higbee, 
High Bri 
Highfield, 


eene, 8 W Po. 
ge, Allegheny, SWRy 
Jams, SRY. 


ale, I 

Grove, Sullivan, W Po. 

Hillside, Montgomery, SE Ry. 

Hillside, Westmoreland, S W 
Po Ry Ex. 

9 Hill’s View, Westmoreland, S 

W Po. 

Hillsville, L 
Hilltop, Bue! 
Hilltown, B 


119 


nee, W Po, 
SE Ry. 
S E Po, 


ce, WRy Ex. 
Wayne,NEPo. 
town, Lan er, SEPo. 


leiter ue Ry. 
SWPoRy Ex. 
Hoadley’s, Wayne, NEPoky Ex 
Hoagland, Mereer, N W Po. 
91 Hobbie, Luzerne, B Po. 
Hoblet, Bradtord, N Po. 
Hoblitzell, Bedford, S Po. 
Hoboken, Allegheny, S W Po 
Ry Ex. 
Hoffer, Snyder, © Po. 
Hoffman, Lehigh, B Po. 
Hotfman, Perry, 0 Ry. 
Hogestown, Cumberland. SPo. 
Hoges, Westmoreland, SW Po 
Hokendanqua, Lehigh, K Po 


Ry Ex. 

Hokes, York, S Po. 

Holbrook, Greene, 8 W Po. 
Holderbaum, Bedford. Sky Ex. 
Holicong, Bue! 5 

Holland, Bucks, 8 E Po 
Holland Station, Bucks 
Hollenback, Bradfove 
Holiday, Tioga, N Ry lx. 
Hollidaysburgh; Blair, C Po 


2975 
Ate Xs 
187 Hollisterville, Wayne, N E Po. 
Hollsopple, Somerset, 8 W Po. 
300 Holmes, Delaware, SUPORyEXx 


PENNSYLVANIA — Continued. 


Holmesburgh, Philadelphia, $ 
E Po Ry 


Holmesburgh Junction, Phila- 
delphia, Sh Ry Ex. 
60 Holt, Beaver, W Po. 
Holtz, York, 8 Po 
147 Home, Indiana, W Po. 
505 Homer City, Indiana, W PoRy 


7911 Homestead, Allegheny, 8 WPo 
Ry Ex. 
Homesville,Schuylkill, ERyEx 
Hometown,S Be eT a 
95 Pomel Ferry, Bradford, NPo 
Ry Ex. 
Bomswocd; Allegheny, SW Ry 
ox 


400 Homewood, Beaver, WPoRyEx 
Hommers, Cambria, C Ry ix. 
Honeoye, Potter, N Po. 

2816 Monesdale, Wayne, N E Po 


Ry Ex. “ 

514 Honey Brooke, Chester, S E 

Po Ry Ex. 
Honey Creek, Mifflin, C R 

279 Honey Grove. Jur 
Honeyville, Clin 
Hooker, Butler, W Po. 

207 Hookstown, Beaver, W Po. 
Hoover, Blair, C Ry E 
Hoover's Run, Gr 

188 Hooversville, Somers 

Po Ry Ex. 
Hooverton Montgomery, SEPo 
2099 Hop Bottom, Susquehanna, N 


EPoR 
ne,S W Po. 
p orthampton, EB Ry. 
93 Here Church, Allegheny, S W 


0. 
Hope Mills, Mercer, N W Ry. 
562 Hopewell, Bedfo y 
Hopewell, ( hest 


ter, SEF 
Hopkins, Jefferson, W Ry. 
Hoppenys le, Montgomery, 5S E 
PO. 


ette, S W Po. 


Hopwood, Fay 
Horatio, JetYerson, W Po Ry. 
Horn, Warren, N W Ry Ex. 

64 Hornbrook, Bradford, N Po. 
Hornby, Erie, N W Po. 
Horningford, Mifflin. C Ry, 
Horn’s Springs, Northanipton, 


SE Po 


o Ry. 
467 Horsham, Montgomery 
213 Horton’s, Indiana, W Io, 
1563 Hosensack, Lehigh, f PoRyEx 
247 Host, Berks, S EK Po. 

i I , Westmoreland, 8 W 

PO. 

Hostler, Hunting: 
158 Houser Mill, Mon 
167 Houserville, Centr oO. 

Houston, Washington, S W Ry 


Jon aah Ex 


) Po. 


ux. 

Houston Junction, Mercer, N 
W Ry. és 

Houston Run, Washington, S 


W Ry. 
182 Houstonville, Washington, 8 
WwW 


0. 
Housum, Franklin, S Po. 
2231 ENC Cleartield, C Po Ry 
Ox. 


Hovers, Warren, N W Ry. 
Howard, Allegheny, 8 W RyEx 
654 Howard, Centre, C Po Ry Ex. 
Howard Junction, McKean, N 
Ky- 

Howard's, Cameron, N Ry Ex. 
Howard’s Hill, McKean, N Ry. 
Howe, Jefferson, W Po 

*s, N ERy. 


Si ky. 
Hower’sBranch,Northamptun, 
KR: 


y- 
Howerton, Northampton. ERy 
Hoyt, Montgomery, SE Po. 

560 Beane: Tioga, N Po Ry Ex. 
Hubelsville, Huntingdon, C Po 

183 Hublersburgh, Centre, C Po. 
Hudson, "suzerne, E Po, 

60 Hudsondale,Carbon,/PoRyEx 
Huff, Westmoreland, SW RyEx 
Huffnagle, Sucks, S E Ry. 

123 Hutf’s ‘hurch, B ; 


64 
83 H 
1486 
37 


210 


r 

Po Ry Ex. 
EASE Creek, Luzerne, E Po 

Ry 
Hunter, Forest, N W Ry 
Hunter, Northumberland,CRy 
Hunters, CR 
Hunters © 


98 


450 Hunterstown, Adams, S Po. 

150 Huntersville, Lyecoming.N Po. 

iLuntingdon, 
Po Ry bx. 

Huntingdon Street, Philadel- 
phia, 8 § Ry. 

Huntingdon Valley, Montgom- 
ery, 8 B Po Ry Ex. 

Huntingdon Mills, Luzerne, E 
"0 


5729 untingdon, C 


632 
229 


Huntley, Cameron, N Ry Ex 
278 ao dale, Cumberland, $ Po 
ny 
100 Huntsville, Luzerne, KE Po. 
Husband, Som SW Po. 
Huston Run, Washington,S W 
Ry Ex. 
Hustontown, Fulton, 8 Po. 
Hutchins, McKean, N Ry. 
SAECO Kayette,S W Ry 
ux. 
Hydetown, Crawford, N W Po 
ky Bx 


56 Hyndman, Bedford, SPoRyEx 
90 Hynemansville, Lehigh. E Po. 
219 Hyner, Clinton, N Po Ry Ex. 
430 Iekesburgh, Perry, C Po 

178 Idaville, Adam Po Ry Ex. 
Idetown, Luzerne, E Po. 
Heaths Westmoreland, S W 

. 
Idlewild, Westmoreland, S W 


y Ex. 
Idlewood, Allegheny, S W Po 
Ry Ex. 
Imlertown, Bedford, 8 Po. 
Imler Valley. Bedford, S Po. 
Imperial, Allegheny,S W Po 
Ry Ex. 
ROP Sey Venango, N W Ry. 
ta ependence, Washington, 8 


Indi 


183 
a) 


1963 a, Indiana, WPo RyEx 

n Creek, Fayette, SW Ry 

237 Indian Creek, McKean, N Po, 

142 Indian Head, Fayette, § Po. 

49 tae Orchard, Wayne, N E 
"0. 

62 Indian Run, Mercer, N W Po. 
350 Industry, Beaver, WPo Ry Ex. 
Inez, Potter, N Po, 

Ingleby, Centre, C Ry. 

Ingleside, Cambria. C Ry. 
Ingleside, Westmoreland, 8 W 

0. 
Ingomar, Allegheny, S W Po. 
Hale Allegheny, SW Po Ry 
iX. 


4a 


Inkerman, Luzerne, E Po. 

Ink Works, Allegheny,.8 W 
Ry Ex. 

Instanter, Elk, N Po Ry Ex. 

Intercourse, Lancaster, SE Po. 

Intersection, Franklin, Sity Ex 

Intersection, York 

Inwoo., Lebanon, $ 

lola, Columbia © Po, 

Jona, Lebanon, 8 E Po. E 

lowa Mills, Jefferson, WRy Ex 

Irish Lan , Luzerne, E Pe. 

Irish Ripple Lawrence, W Po. 

Irishtown Adams, 8 Po. 

lron Bridge, Montgomery,S 
E Po Ex. 


621 


Iron Bridge, Westmoreland, S 
Ww 


Ry. 

Irondale, Columbia, C Ry. 
Ironore, York, 8 Po. 
Iron Ridge, Yor 
Ironsides Chester, S E Ry. 
lron Stone, Berks, S E Ry. 
Ironton, Lehigh, E Po Ry Ex. 
Iroquois, Perry, C Ry Ex, 
Irvine, Warren, N W Po. 
Irvineton, Warren, NW Ry Ex 
Irving, Schuylkill, E Ry. 
Irvona, Clearfield, C Po Ry Ex 
Irwin, Westmoreland, S W Po 

Ry Ex. 
Tsabella, Chester, SE Po RyEx 
Island, Clinton, N Po. 
Island Grove, Northampton, E 


Ry. 
Island Pond, Wayne, N EPo. 
Island Run, Elk, N Ry. 
isle Butler, W Po. 
Ithan, Delaware, S E Po. 
Itley, Erie, N W Po. 
iva, Lancaster, S E Po. 
Ivanhoe Allegheny, 8 W Ry. 
Ivarea, brie, N W Po. 
Ivison, Cambria, C Po. 
lvyyland, Bucks, 8 E Po Ry Ex. 
Ivy Mills, Delawars, 8 E Po. 
lyy Rock, Montgomery, SE Ry 
Jack's Island, Westmoreland, 
SW Be 
Jack’s Mountain, Adams, 8S Ry 
son, Susquehanna, NE Po 
Jackson, Wa ter 
NWRy 


JacksonBran x 
Hee Centre, Mercer, C Po 
y WX. 
on Mills, Bedford, S Po. 
on's, Erie, NW Ry Ex. 
on Summit, Tioga, N Po 


800 


913 
2428 


99 


o4 


63 
196 


277 


232 


| Valley, Susquehanna, 
0. 


Jacobs Mills 
Jacobus, York, § i 
5 JamesCreek ,Huntingdon,CPo 
James’ Mill, Forest, N W Ry. 
Jamesonville, Butler, W Ry Ex 
2 Jamestown, Mercer, NW Po 
Ry Ex. 
2 Jamison, Bucks, S E Po, 
Jamison, Forest, N W Ry. 
Jamison City, Columbia, C Po 
Ry Ex. 
Janney, Bucks, SE Ry 
Jarvettown, Montgomer: 


York, S Po RyEx 
8 Po 


‘0. 
Jeanesville, Luzerne, EPoRyEx 
5 Jeannette, Westmoreland, S W 
Po Ry. 
Jeddo, Luzerne, E Po Ry Ex. 
Jefferson, Clarion, W ky. 
Jefferson, Greene, S W at 
Jefferson, Schuylkill, E Ry. 
Jefferson, York, S Ry Ex. 
Jefferson Centre, Butler, WPo 
JefttersonCity Clarion, WRyEx 
JettersonJunction Susqnehan- 
na, N E Ry. 
Jetterson Line, Clearfield, C Po 


S74 


Ry. 
SSMETR Siding, Wayne, N E 
y 


Jeffersony.,Mont; omery ,SEPo 
Jettreystown, Allegheny, S W 


Ry. 
Jeffries, Clearfield, C Po. 
Jenkins, Luzerne, E Ry. 
Jenkinstown, Montgomery,SE 
Po Ry Ex. 
Jenner’s Cross Roads, Somer- 
set,S W Po. 
Jennerstown,Somerset,SW Po 
Jennersville, Chester, 8 E Po. 
penning eye le Wy ane NEO 
ween Lackawanna, N E Po 
Ry Ex. 


184 


42 
1609 
9 


= 


95 
105 
200 

2650 


Jersey Mills, Lycoming, N Po 
Ky kx. 

Jersey Shore, Lycoming, N Po 
Ry Ex. y 

Jersey Shore Junction, Lycom- 
ing, N Ry. 

Jersey Shore Station, Lycom- 
ing, N Ry. 

Jerseytown, Columbia, C Po 
Ry Ex. 

Jewel, Crawford, N W Po. 

Joanna, Berks,S E Po Ry Ex. 

Joanna Heights, Berks, S E Ry 

Job’s Corners, Tioga, N Po. 

Johnnyeake, Warren, N W Ry 

Johnsburgh, Somerset, SW Po 

Johnson Brook, Tioga, N Ry. 

Johnsonburg, Elk, N Po RyEx 

Johnson’s Crossing, Warren, 


1853 


149 


23: 


S 


4 


a 


1280 


15 


Johnsonville, Northampton, E 
Po Ry. 
Johnston, Allegheny,SWRyEx 
21805 SESE Ah Cambria, © Po Ry 
x 


X 

136 Johnsville, Bucks, S E Po. 
Johnsy. Sta., Bucks, SE Ry Ex 
Joint, Allegheny, S W Po. 
Jojo Junction, McKean, N Ry. 

78 Joliett, Schuylkill, E Po. 

93 Jollytown, Greene, S W Po. 

163 Jones’ Mills, Westmoreland, S 

o) 


Po Ry E 
Jonestown, Lebanon, S$ E Po. 
Jonestown Station, Lebanon,S 

E Ry Ex. 

Jordan, Bucks, 8 E Ry Ex. 
Jordan, Lehigh, E Po. 
Jordan Bridge, Lehigh, ERyEx 
Joville, McKean, N Po, 
Jubilee, Wayne, N E Po, 
Julian, Centre, C Po Ry Ex. 
Jumonville, Fayette, S W Po. 
Junction, Huntingdon, O Ry. 
Junction, Lancaster, 8 E Po. 
Junetion, Montgomery, S ERy. 
Junetion, Venango, N W Ry. 
Junction, Warren, N WR: 
peanaion No. 1, Allegheny 
Ry. 
stion No, 2, Allegheny, S W 


Jones’ Station, Allegheny,S W 
x 
643 


269 


205 


140 


onSwitch, Montgomery, 


SE Ry. 
June Bug Y, Westmoreland, 8 
W Ry Ex, 
Juniata, Blair, C Ry. 
Juniata, Perry, C Po. 
Juniata Bridge, Perry, eu lees 
Juniataville, Fayette, S Po. 
Justus, Lackawanna, N E Po, 
Juva, Erie, NW Po. 


ee Fan House, Dauphin,C 
74 Kammerer, Washington, S W 


Po 
1849 Kane, McKean, N Po Ry Ex. 

Kane Junction, McKean, N Ry. 

$29 Kan City, Venango, N W Po 
Kanesholm, McKean, N Po Ry. 

126 Kantz, Snyder, C Po, 

172 Kaolin, Chester, 8 E Po. 
Kapp’s, Northumberland, CRy 


Ex. 
Karns, ATERRGMY, 8 W Ry Ex. 
Karns City, Butler, WPoKyEx. 
Karthaus, Clearfield, C Po. 
Karthaus Station, Clearfleld,C 
Ry Ex. 
Kashner, Mercer, N W Po. 
Kasson, McKean, N Po. 
Kasson Brook,W yoming,NEPo 
Kastors Corners, Crawford, N 


W Po. 
K tan, Erie, N W Po. 
Kattellen, Northampton, E Po 


Ky. 
Kautenaaty Franklin,SPokyEx 
Kaylor, hes W Po. 
Kaylor, Cambria, C Ry Ex. 
Kearney, Be ford, S Po, 
7 Kearsarge, Erie, NW Po. 

Keating, Clinton, N Po Ry Ex. 

Keating, Potter, N Ry Ex. 
POSES D te WY SRA SY, 

0. 


K Potter, N Po. 

Keefer’s, Franklin, S Po. 
Keefer's, Northumberland, C 
Ry Ex. 
Keelersburgh,Wyoming,NEPo 

Keene Ws NEky. 

Keeney York. S Ry Ex. 

Keeney ville, Tioga, N Po. 

Keepville, Erie, N W Po Ry. 

Keewaydin, Clearfield, C Po. 

Ketfe., Westmoreland, SWPo. 

Keff« rs, Schuylkill, E Ry. 

Kees. Bedford, 8 Po. 

Kehler, Schuylkill, E Po. 
Keim, Somerset, 8S W Po, 
Keister’s, Butler, W Po Ry Ex. 
Kellam, Wayne, N E Po. 
Kelayres, Schuylkill, E Po. 
Keller’s Sdg., Lancaster, SER 

70 OEE) Armstrong, V 


0. 
Keller’s Church, Bucks, SEPo. 
Kellettville, Forest, N W Po. 

226 Kellyburgh, Lycoming, N Po. 
63 Kelly Cross Roads, Union,CPo. 
7 Kelly Point, Union, C Po. 
221 Kelly’s Station, Armstrong, W 
Po Ry Ex. 
Kellyville, Delaware, S E Po. 
116 Kelton, Chester, S E Po Ry Ex. 
285 Kemblesville, Chester, 8 E Po. 
Kempton, Berks, S E Po Ry Ex. 
40 Kendall, Beaver, W Po. 
Kendall, McKean, N Ry Ex. 
1937 Kendall Creek, McKean, N Po. 
Kendrick’s, Cleartield,ORy Ex. 
849 Kenilworth, Chester, 8 E Po. 
120 Kennard, Mercer, N W Po. 
Kennedy, Allegheny, W Ry Ex 
Kennedy, Tioga, N Po. 
96 Kennerdell, Venango, N W Po. 
Kennerdell Station, Venango, 

N W Ry Ex. 

Kenneth, Fayette, S W Po. 
Kennett, Chester, S E Ry Ex, 
1826 Kennett Square, Chester, S E 


Po Ry Ex. 
Allegheny, S W Ry. 


Kenney, 

Kenney’s, Berks, S E Ry. 

pe eneEon Philadelphia, S E 
x 


Kensington, Westmoreland, S 


W Ry. 

146 Kent, indiana, W Po. 
Kenwood, Beaver, W Ry bx. 
Kenwood, Indiana, W Po. 
Keown, Allegheny,S W Po, 
Sle Mill, Northampton, E 


y- 
Kepner, Schuylkill, E Po Ry. 
Siding, Mercer, N W Ry 


re 
Kerr, Allegheny, S W Ry. 
Kerrmoor, Clearfield, C Ry. 
O4 ee Cumberland, § Po 
Xx. 


Ry 
577 Kerrtown, Crawford, N W Po. 
693 Kersey’s, Elk, N Po. 
Ketcham, Luzerne, E Po. 
Ketner, Elk, N Ry Ex, 
100 Keys, York, 8S Po. 
304 Keystone, Pe 
226 Keystone June’ 
SW Po Ry Ex. 
eoreeaas Station, Somerset, S 


> 
Khedive, Greene, 8 W Po. 
Kiasola, Beaver. W Ry. 
Kile Mercer, N W Po 
68 Kilgore, Mercer, N W Po. 
125 Killinger, Dauphin, C Po. 


,»C Po. 
on, Somerset, 


Kilmer, Juniata, C Po. 
246 SE uaESLOUE Chester, SE Po Ry 
xX, 
219 Kimble, Pike 
Kimble’s, Pik: 


Po Ry. 
Kings, Elk, N Ry. 
77 Kings Bridge, Lancaster, § E 
Po ey, Ex. 
109 Kingsdale, Adams,S Po RyEx. 
Kingsley Susquehanna, EPo 
X. 


Ry 
Kings Mill, Perry, C Ry Ex. 
King’s Run Junction, Clear- 
field, O Ry Ex. 
2381 Kingston, Luzerne, EPoRyEx. 
ee Westmoreland, SW 


Ry Ex. 
58 Kingsville, Clarion, W Po. 
83 Kingwood, Somerset,S W Po. 
Kinsley’s, Susquehanna.NERy 
136 Kintnersville, Bucks.8 E Po.” 
540 Kinzer’s, Lancaster, 8 E Po Ry 


Xx. 
732 Kinzua. Warren. NW PoRyEx. 
Kinzua Bridge, McKean, NR: 
Kinzua Junction, McKean, 
Ry Ex. 
Kinzua Viaduct. McKean, NRy, 
Kipple, Blair, C Po. 


Kipp’s Run, Northumberland, 
e Ry Ex. 


84 Kirby, Greene, S W Po. 
Cirby’s, Wayne, N E Ry. 
ville, Berks, S E Bo. 

K and, Chester, S ERy Ex 

196 Kirk’s Mills, Lancaster, SE Po. 
Kirkman, Jefferson, W Po. 

129 Kirkwood, Lancaster, 8 E Po. 
iriland) Westmoreland, S W 

0. 

i hacooniilas, Mifflin, C Po. 

1 Hill, Lancaster, § E Po. 
nger, Berk Ry Ex. 
cistler, Perry, C Po, 
3095 Eittenning, Armstrong,WPo 
y Ex 


83 K 


112 


y ‘. 
127 ASSET Point, Blair, C Ry 
X. 


Kittatinny, Carbon, E Ry. 

172 Kizer’s, Lackawanna, NE Po, 
Kladder, Blair, C Ry Bx. 
Klapperthal, Berks, 8 B Ry. 

316 Klecknersville, Northampton, 


E Po. 
211 Kleinfeltersy.,Lebanon, SEPo. 
Kline’s Corners, Lehigh, E Ry. 
97 Kline’s Grove, Northumber- 


jand, C Po, 


Kline’s Grove Station, North- 
umberland, C Ry Ex. 
119 Klinesville, Berks, 8 E Po. 
104 Klingerstown, Schuylkill,EPo. 
Knapp, Tioga, li Po. 

67 Knauer’s, Berks 8 E Po. 
Kneass, Northumberland .CRy 
Knauertown, Chester, 8 E Ry. 
eae ey Montgomery, SERy 

X. 
PuBD BERS, Franklin, 8 Ry. 

44 Knob, Beaver, W Po. 

85 Knobsville, Fulton, 8 Po, 
Knousetown, Juniata, C Po. 

199 papier Delaware, SEPoky 
ox 


Knowltons, Potter, N Ry. 
1299 Knox, Clarion, W Po Ry Ex. 

167 Knox Dale, Jefferson, W Po. 

679 Knoxville, Tioga, N Po ae Ex. 
Kohinoor Junction, Schuyl- 

kill, E Ry. 
Koonsville, Luzerne, E Po. 

319 Kossuth, Clarion, W Po. 
Kratz, Montgomery, SE RyEx. 

211 Kratzerville, Snyder, C Po. 
Kready, Lancaster, $ E Po. 

90 Kreamer, Snyder, ¢ Po Ry Ex. 
Krebs, Schuylkill, E Ry. 

99 Kreidersy., Northampton.EPo 
Kremis, Mercer, NW Po RyEx. 

277 Kresgeville, Monroe, E Po. 

161 Krick’s Mill, Be: SE Po. 
Krider, Huntingd C Po. 
Krumrine, Centre, C Ry. 

136 Krumsville, Berks, 8 K Po. 
Kuhn, Somerset 8 W Po. 
Kulp’s, Northumberland. CRy. 

346 Kulpsville, Montgomery,SEPo 

167 Kunekle, Luzerne, E Po. 

279 Kunkletown, Monroe, E Po. 
Kushequa, McKean, N ae 
1595 Kutztown, Berks.SE PoRyEx. 

Kyler’s, Centre, O Ry. 
Kyler’s Corners, klk, NRy. 

699 Kylertown, Clearfield, C Po. 
Kyttle, Luzerne, E Po. 
Laanna, Pike, B Po. 
Tee Washington, SW 

‘0 


La Bott. York, 8 Po. 
635 eens Wyoming, NE Po 
Ry Ex. 


Lack, Juniata, C Po. 

Lackawanna, Lackawanna, N 
E Ry Ex. 

Lackawanna and Blooms- 
Even Junction, Luzerne, E 
ty. 

Lackawanna Junction, Lacka- 
wanna, N E Ry 

Lackawannock Junction, Mer- 
cer, N W Ry. 

521 Lackawaxen, Pike, E PoRyEx. 

Lacolle, Westmoreland,SWKy 


bx. 
109 ACOA Bradford, N Po 
ty Ex. 
Ladona, Potter, N Po. 


160 LuFay: tte, McKean, N Po Ry. 
La Fayette, Montgomery, SE 


Ry Ex. 
496 Labayette Hill, Montgomery, 
SE Po. 


eee Oe McKean, N Ry. 
Laflin, Luzerne, E Po Ry. 
Lagonda, Washington, sWPo. 
BSE LTS Wyoming, N E Ry 


we 
388 Lahaska, Bucks, 8 E Po. 
Laidig, Fulton, 8 Po. 
700 Lairdsville, Lycoming, N Po. 
La Jose, ( leartield, C Po. 
La Jose Station, Clearfield, C 


y Ex. 
56 Lake, Luzerne, E Po 
Lake Ariel, Wayne, N E Ry. 
127 Lake Cary, Wyoming, NE Po, 
x12 Lake Como, Wayne, N E Po. 
= Conewago, Lancaster, S 


E Ry. 
Lake Junction, Wayne, NERy. 
149 Lake Pleasant, Erie. N W Po. 
132 Lae Run, Sullivan, N Po. 
Lake Shore Junction, Venan- 
go,N W Ry. 
Laketon, Luzerne, E Po. 
181 Lake View, Susquehanna, N E 


Po 
Lakev.. Crawford, NW Ry Ex. 
Lake Winola, Wyoming,NEPo 
Lakin, Wayne, N E Po. 
310 Lamar, Clinton, N Po. 
454 Lamartine, Clarion, W Po. 
HS UN Somerset, S W 


0. 
257 Lamb’s Creek, Tioga, N PoRy. 
Lamoka, Bradtord, N ky Ex. 
Lamokin, Delaware, SE RyEx. 
La Mott, Montgomery, SE Po. 
368 Lampeter, Lancaster, 8 E Po. 
129 Lanark, Lehigh, E Po. 
32011 Luneaster, Lancaster, S E Po 
Ry Ex. 
Lancaster Junction, Lancas- 
ter,S E Ry Ex. 
Laneaster Switch, Northum- 
berland, C Ry Ex. 
Lancelot, Allegheny, S W Po. 
600 Landenburgh, Chester, SE Po. 
166 Lander, Warren, N W Po. 
316 Landingville, Schuylkill, E Po 
Ry Ex. 
318 Landisburgh, Perry, C Po. 
387 Landis’ Store, Berks, 8S E Po. 
271 Landis Val., Lancaster, SEPo. 
601 Landisville, Lancaster, S E Po 
Ry Ex. 
457 Landrus, Tioga, N Po Ry Ex. 
Lane, Butler, W Ry Ex. 
398 eer Susquehanna, 
N E Po Ry Ex. 
Lanes Mills, Jefferson, W Po 


Ry. 
Langdon, Lycoming, N Po. 
Langdons, Erie, NW Ry Ex. 
727 Danghorne, Bucks, § E Po Ry 
ex. 


56 Langville, Jefferson, W Po. 
1858 Lansdale, Montgomery, S EB 


Ry Ex. 
875 Lansdowne, Delaware, SE Po 


Ry Ex. 
4004 Lansford, Carbon, E Po RyEx. 
Lansin; , Tioga, N Po. 
Lants, McKean, N Po. 
253 La Plume, Lackawanna, NE 
Po Ry Ex. 
375 Laporte, Sullivan, N Po. 
62 Lapp’s, Lancaster, S E Po 
215 Larabee, McKean, N Po Ry Ex. 
1067 Larimer’s Station, Westmore- 
land,S W Po Ry Ex. 
Laros, Lehigh, E Ry. 
488 Larksyille, Luzerne, E Po. 
283 Larry’s Creek, Lycoming, N 
Po Ry Ex. 
Larue, York, S Po Ry Ex. 
Lash, Westmoreland, 8 W Po, 
Lashell, Allegheny, S W ae 
Lathrop, Susquehanna, NEPo. 
Lathrop, Tioga, N ane 
82 Latimore, Adams, S Po, 
89 Latrobe, Westmoreland, S W 
Po Ry Ex. 
Latta Grove,Huntin 


EXPLANATION —County seats in Black Type. Names of counties follow names of towns. N. (north), N. E. (northeast), C. tral % i 
Po., post offices. Ry. Tailrond stations mee eee oem rays etc., indicate that portion of the State in which the county is situated, 
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Laurel Run, Elk, N Ry. 
aurel Run, Luzerne, E RyEx. 
$27 Laurelton, Union, C Po Ry Ex. 
79 Laurely., Westmoreland, S W 


Po. 
206 Laury’s Station, Lehigh, E P 
Ry he we ° 


216 Lavansy., Somerset, S W Po. 
Lavelle, Schuylkill, B Po. 
Lavery, Erie, N W Po. 

Lawn, Lebanon, 8 E Po Ry. 

118 Lawndale, Bucks, S Po, 
Lawndale, Montgomery, S E 


Ry. 
EEN SEE Philadelphia, S E 


y- 
Lawrence, Washington, S W 
PoRy Ex. 
zoiren ce Je., Lawrence, W 
y 


X. 

Lawrenceville, Allegheny, SW 
Ry Ex. 

441 Lawrencey., Tioga, N PoRyEx. 

268 PaeORLEM, Clarion, W Po Ky 


Xe 
97 Lawsville Centre, Susquehan- 
na, N B Po. 
Lawton,Philadelphia, 8 E Ry. 
Layfield, Montgomery, 8 1 Po. 
Layton, Fayette SW Ry, 
Layton Quarry, Fayette, Aiwi 


Ry. 
200 Layton’s Station, Fayette, SW 
‘o Ry BE 


y Ex. 
Leach’s, Tioga, N Ry. 
423 Leacock, Lancaster, SE Po Ry. 
Lead Works, Allegheny, S Ry 


Ex. 
263 Leaman Place, Lancaster, S E 
Po Ry Ex. 
110 Leasuresville, Butler, W Po. 
259 Leatherwood, Clarion. W Po. 
Leatherwood Station, Clarion, 


Ry. 
14664 Lebanon, Lebanon, 8 E Po Ry 


X. 
Lebo, a C Po. 
147 Leboeuf, Erie, N W Po Ry Ex. 
133 Leck Kill, Northumberland, C 


Po. 
160 Leconte’s Mills, Clearfield,CPo 
171 Lederachsyille, Montgomery, 


8 KE Po. 

192 Ledge Dale, Wayne, N E Po. 
Ledger, Lancaster, S E Po. 
Lee, Luzerne, E Po, 

1921 Leechburgh, Arn.strong, W Po 
Leechburgh Station, West- 
moreland, 8 W Ry Ex. 

167 Leech’s Corners,Mercer,NWPo 
Leemine, Luzerne, E Ry Ex. 

144 Leeper, Clarion, W Po. 

Lee's, Chester, 8 E Ry. 
Leesburgh, Cumbcrland, 8 Ry 


Ex. 
118 Leesburgn, Mercer, N W Po Ex. 
Leesburgh Station, Mercer, N 


W Ry. 
404 Lee’s Cross Roads, Cumber- 
land, 8 Po, 
615 Leesport, Berks, S E Po Ry Ex. 
366 Leetonia, Tioga, N Po. 
325 Wea ie legheny, S W Po 
x. 


R; . 
Lefevre, Adams, 8 Ry Ex. 
100 Legionville, Beaver, WPoRyEx 
Lehigh, Lackewanna, N E Ry. 
Lehi Avenue, Philadelphia, 


8 3 
371 Tehieh Gayl Carbon,EPoRyEx 
Ee Ee Station, Carbon, 
Ke 
222 Lehigh Tannery, Carbon, EPo. 
2959 Lehighton, Cai bon, EPoRyEx. 
+48 Lehman, Luzerne, EK Po Ry Ex. 
Lehmasters, Franklin, SRyEx. 
Lehnenburgh, Bucks,8 E Po. 
Leib, Sehuy lkill, E Po. 
637 Leibysville. Schuylkill, E Po. 
Leidigh’s, Cumberland,SRy Ex. 
163 Leinbach’'s, Berks, 8 B Po. 
835 Leisenring, Fayette, SWPoRy. 
Leith, Fayette, 8 E Ry Ex, 
157 Leithsville, Northampton, EPo 
139 Lemaster’s,Franklin,SPoRyEx 
99 Lemon, Wyoming, N Po Ry Ex. 
261 Lemont, Centre, C Po Ry Ex. 
Lemont, Fayette, S W Ky. 
Lemont Furnace, Fayette,S W 
Po Ry Ex. 

193 Lenapé, Chester, S E Po RyEx. 
152 Lenhartsyv., Berks, SEPoRyEx. 
Lenkers, Dauphin, C RyEx. 

Lenni, Delaware, S E Ry Ex. 
629 Lenni Mills, Delaware, 8 E Po. 
Lenover, Chester, 8 EPoRyEx. 
111 Lenox, Susquehanna, N FE Po. 
126 Lenoxv., Susquehanna, NEPo, 
129 Leona, Bradford, N Po. 
Leonard, Chester, SE Po. 
Leonard, Clearfield, O Ry Ex. 
$7 Leopard, Chester, S E Po, 
Leota, Butler, W Po. 
739 Le Raysville, Bradford, N Po. 
410 Le Roy, Bradford, N Po. 
Leslie Run, Carbon, F Ry Ex. 
Letort, Lancaster, $ B Po. 
Letterkenny, Franklin, S Po. 
Leuffer, Westmoreland, S W 
Ry Ex. tbat 
Level Corners, may comine Ny 
Leviston, Carbon, E Ry Ex. 
Lewis, Allegheny,S W Po 
170 Lewisberry, York, 8 Po. 
3248 Lewisburgh, Union,CPoRyEx 
Lewis Mills, Chester, SE RyEx. 
96 Lewis Run, McKean, NPoRyEx 
8273 Lewistown, Mifflin, CPoRyEx 
Lewistown Jc., Mifflin, CRyEx. 
266 Lewisville, Chester, 8 E Po 
346 Lexington, Lancaster, SE Po. 
Liberty, Tioga, N Po. 
56 Liberty Corners,Bradford,.NPo 
186 Liberty Sq., Lancaster, 8 E Po. 
Libonia, Franklin, 8 Po. 
213 Library, Allegheny, S W Po. 
Lichty, Berks, S E nk 
456 Lickdale, Lebanon, $ E Po Ry. 
321 Lickingville, Clarion, W Po. 
67 Lick Run Mills, Clearfield, CPo. 
Liddonfield, Philadelphia, 8 E 


Ry. 
379 Light, Street, Columbia, C Po 


y Ex. 
782 Ligonier, Westmoreland, S W 
‘o Ry Ex. 
Lilly, Cambria, C Po Ry Ex. 
Lillyville, Reaver, W Po. 
607 Lima, Delaware, 8 E Po. 
Lime Hill, Bradford, N Po, 
72 Limekiln, Berks, 8 E Po. 
199 Limeport, Lehigh, E Po. 
476 Limerick, Montgomery, SE Po. 
320 Lime Ridge, Columbia, CPoRy 
Lime Rock, Lancaster, 8 E Po 


Ry. 
813 Limestone, Clarion, W Po, 
% Limestone Siding, Mercer, NW 


7 Timsstoneville; Montour, CPo. 
Limeton, Beayer, W Ry. 
Lime Valley, Lancaster, SEPo. 
Lincoln, Chester, 8 E Ry Ex. 
Lincoln Avenue, Lackawanna, 


NERy. 
Tinooln Goliiacs) Schuylkill, B 


Ry. 
84 Lincoln Falls, Sullivan, N Po. 
496 Lincoln University, Chester, S 


E Po. 
201 Lincolnville, Crawford, N W 


Linges Ani heny, 8 W Ry 
en, egheny, 5 
368 Linden, Lycoming, N Po RyEx. 


95 Linden Hall, Centre, C Po Ry 


Ex. 
Lindiey, Philadelphia, S E Po 
Ry Ex. 


44 Lindley’s Mills, Washi ,5 
maley's 8, ashington,S 


Lindley’s Mills Station, Wash- 
ington, 8 W Ry Ex. 
Lindsey, Jefferson, WPoRyEx. 
476 Line Lexington, Bucks, 8 O. 
Lineborough, York, 8 Ry Ex. 
119 Line Mountain, Northumber- 
_ _ land, C Po. 
552 Linesville, Crawford, N Po Ry 


Ox. 
Linfield, Chester, 8 W Ry. 
677 Linfield, Montgomery, $ E Po 
Ry Ex. 

419 Linglestown, Dauphin, C Po. 
Linmore, Beaver, W Ry Ex. 
Linn, Fayette, 8 W Ry Ex. 
Linns, Centre, C Ry. 

Linwood, Delaware,S E RyEx. 

588 Linwood Sta., Delaware, SEPo 


ox. 
349 Lionville, Chester, S E Po. 
Lionville Sta., Chester,S E Ry. 
Lippen, Delaware, 8 E Po 
Lippencote, Westmoreland, S 
V Ry. 


66 Lippincott, Greene,S W Po. 
200 Lisburn, Cumberland, § Po. 

69 Listonburgh, Somerset, SW Po. 
213 Litehfield, Bradford, N Po 
1494 Lititz, Lancaster, SE Po RyEx. 

97 Little Britain, Lancaster, SEPo 
191 tee Cooley, Crawford, N W 

"0. 


Little Elk, Erie, N W Po. 
374 Little Gap, Carbon, © Po. 
225 Little Marsh, Tioga, N Po. 
163 Little Meadows, Susquehanna, 
NE Po Ex. 
301 Little Oley, Berks, 8 E Po. 
Little Run Junction, Lehigh, © 


Ry. 
991 Littlestown, Adams, SPoRyEx 
Little Toby, Clarion, W Ry. 
265 Litzenberg, Lehigh, E Po. 
Livermore, Westmoreland, S 
W Po AN Ex 
821 Liverpool, Perry, C Po 
Liverpool Station, Dauphin, C 
Ry Ex. 
Livonia, Centre, © Po. 
Lix, Bradford, N Po. 
LizardCreekJunction, Carbon, 
E Ry Ex. 
Lizette, Bucks, 8 E Po Ry Ex. 
300 Llanwellyn, Delaware, 8 E Po 


Ry. 
412 Llewellyn, Schuylkill, E PoRy. 
LlewellynCrosssng Sohtryliitl, 
a ox. 
77 Lloyd, Tioga, N Po uae 
384 Lloydville, Cambria, CPoRyEx 
89 Loag, Chester,S K Po, ~ 
122 Lobachsville, Berks, 8 E Po. 
Lobeck, Wyoming, 8 E Ry Ex. 
Lochiel, Dauphin, C Ry Ex. 
60 Lochiel, Union, C Po. 
Lochland, Lehigh, E Ry. 


Loch Lomond Junction, Cen- 
tre,C Bie Ex. 
Locke Val., Huntingdon, C Ry 


Ex. 
7358 Lock Maven, Clinton, NPoRy 
Ex. 
40 Lock No. 3, Allegheny, S W Po 
ye 
56 Lock No. 4, Washington, S W 
Po Ry Ex 
Lockport, Erie, N W Ry. 
Lockport, Northampton ERy. 
Lockport, Westmoreland, S 
Ry Ex. 
163 Lockport Station, Westmore- 
land, 8 W Po. 
Lock Ridge, Lehigh, E Ry. 
Locksley, Delaware,S ER 
44 Lockville, Wyomin, 
279 eee Dale, Schuyl 


y- 

»N EPo. 

kill, E Po 
Ry Ex. 

Locust Dale Junction, Colum- 


bia, O Ry. 
1598 Locust Gap, Northumberland, 
C Po Ry Ex. 
Locust Gap Junction, North- 
umberland, C Ry Ex. 

62 Locust Grove, Fulton, 8 Po. 
Locust Lane, Indiana, W Po. 
Locust Summit, Northumber- 

land, C Ry. 
Locust Summit Je., Northum- 
berland, C Ry. 
198 Locust Valley, Lehigh, E Po. 
Locustwood, Montgomery, SE 
Ry Ex. 
Lofty, Schuylkill, E Po Ry Ex. 
Logan, Beaver, W ees 
Logan, Mifflin, C Ry Rx. 
pores Philadelphia, SE PoRy 
x. 


53 Logania, Perry, C Po Ex. 
167 Logan Mills, Clinton, N Po. 
110 Logan’s Ferry, Allegheny ,SW 


'o Ry Ex. 
69 Logansport, Armstrong, W Po 


Ry Ex. 

266 Loganville, York, 8 Po. 
Logstown, Beaver, W Ry. 
Logue, Potter, N Po. 

133 London, Mercer, N W Po. 

83 Londonderry, Chester, SE Po, 

197 London Grove, Chester, SEPo. 


ing, Huntingdon.CRy 
ing, Lycoming, N Ry. 
ing, Luzerne, £ aye 


394 Longs Swamp, Berks, 8 E Po, 
213 Long Valley, Bradford N Po. 
Long Valley Junction, Brad- 
ford, N Ry Ex. 
Longwood, Chester, 5 E Po. 
Lookout, Luzerne, B Ry. 
Lookout, Wayne, N E Po. 
Loop, Blair, C Ry Ex. 
Loop, Indiana, W Po. 
Loop Junction, Lehigh, E Ry. 
Lopez, Sullivan, N Po Ry. 
Lorah, Berks, S E Po. 
Lorberry Je., Schuylkill, ERy. 
Lord’s Valley, Pike, B Po. 
Lorenton, Tioga, N Po. 
Loretto, Cambria, C Po. 
Lose, Westmoreland, 8 W Po. 
Losh’s Run, Perry, C Ry Ex. 
287 Lost Creek, Schuylkill, EPoRy 


Ex. 
Lostock, Allegheny, SWRyEx. 
Lotta Grove. Huntingdon.CPo 
Lottsville. Warren, N W Po. 
Louck’s Mills, Potter, N Po 
Loudon, Franklin, 8 Ry Ex. 
40 Lovell’s Station, Drie, N W Po 
Ry Ex. 
Love’s, Mercer, N W Ry. 
136 Lovelton, Wyoming, N Bi Po, 
Lovely, Bedford, 8 Po. 
Lover, Washington, 8 W Po. 
134 Loveville, Centre, C Po. F 
Loveyille Station, Hunting- 
don, C Ry Ex. 
Lovi, Beaver, W Po. 
Lowell, Snyder, C Po. 


23 


= 


ry} 


21 


Lower Catasanqua, Lehigh, E 
Ry Ex. 

Lower Fullerton, Lehigh ERy. 

104 Lower Heidelberg, Berks,SEPo 

Lower Hillville, Clarion,Why. 

218 Lower Providence, Montgom- 
ery, 5 E Po. 

61 Lower Saucon, Northampton, 


oO. 
Lower St. Clair, Schuylkill, 8 
Ry Ex. 
142 Lowhill, Lehigh, E Po, 
Lowland Fann, Washington,S 


W Po. 
133 Lowville, Erie, N W Po Ry. 
Loyalhanna, Westmoreland, S 
W Po Ry Ex. 
826 Loyalsock, Lycoming, N Po. 
Loyalsock Station, Lycoming, 
N Ry Ex. 
100 Loyalton, Dauphin, C Po. 
176 Loyalville, Luzerne, E Po. 
511 Loysburg, Bedford, 8 Po. 
879 Loysville, Perry, C Po, 
Lucas, Allegheny,S W 


Lueinda, Cli y 
Luckett, Cumbria, C Ry Ex 
Lucknow, Dau 


ox. 
215 Ludlow, McKean, N Po Ry Ex. 
AGIs Washington, 8S W Ry 

x 


Lull, Somerset, S W Po. 
Lulu, Tioga, N Po. 
266 Lumber City, Clearfield, C Po 
262 Lumberville, Bucks, 8 E Po. 
Lumber Yard,Luzerne.ERy Ex 
Lundy’s Lane, Erie, Po. 
Lurgan, Franklin, S Po. 
499 Luthersburgh, Clearfield.CPo. 
171 Luther’s Mills, Bradford,NPo. 
Lutton, Mercer, N W Po. 
Lutzville, Bedford, S PoRyEx. 
2398 Luzerne, Luzerne, KE Po. 
Luzerne Station, Luzerne, E 


Ry Ex. 
96 Lycipps, Westmoreland, 8S W 
‘0. 


Lycoming, Lycoming, N Po. 
2450 Lykens, Dauphin, C Po Ry Ex. 
Lyle, Lawrence, W Ry. 

149 Lyles, Lancaster, S E Po. 
Lynch, Allegheny, 8S W Ry. 
Lyndeil, Chester, 8 E Po. 

182 BRETHREN SEDGE E PoRy 


X. 
182 Lynnport, Lehigh, EPo Ry Ex 
168 Lynnville, Lehigh, E Po. 
Lyona, Crawford, N W Po. 
Lyon Saw Mill, Ly Sane Ey 
472 Lyon’sSta., Berks,SEPoRy Ex. 
200 Lyon Valley, Lehigh, E ro. 
169 MeAlevy’s Port, Huntingdon, 


CO Po. 

678 MeAlisterville, Juniata, C Po. 
McAmbley, McKean, N Ry. 
MeAuley, Columbia C Ry Ex 
MeCaull’s Ferry, Lancaster 


Ry Ex. 

164 McCall’s Ferry, York, 8 Po. 
MecCalmont, McKean, N Ry. 
McCalmont, Butler, W Ry. 
MeCalmont.W arren, NWRyEx. 
McCance, Westmoreland, S W 


0. 
McCanless, Allegheny, WRy Ex. 
234 MeCanless, Butler, W Po. 
McCaslin, Lawrence, W Pe 
McCauley, ( learfield, C Ry Ex 
31 McCleary, Beaver. W Po. 
198 MeClellandtown, Fayette, 8S W 


0. 
a ELD Venango, N W | 
AS 


y- 
242 McClure, Snyder, C Po Ry Ex. 
504 Bate nellsburgh, Fulton, § 


‘0. 

93 MeConnell’s Mills, Washing- 
ton, S W Po. 

336 McConnellstown, Huntingdon, 


© Po Ry . 
142 MeCoysville, Juniata, C Po. 
McCracken, Greene, 8 W Po. 
McCracken, Washington, S W 


Ry Ex. 
116 MeCulloch’s Mills, Juniata,OPo 
MeDermott, York, 8 Po, 
1698 McDonald, Washington, 8 W 
Po Ky Ex. 
263 McElhattan, Clinton, N Po. 
262 MeEwensville, Northumber- 
land, C Po Ry Ex. 
MeFord, York, S Po Ex. 
MeGarvey, Blair. C Ry Ex, 
McGary’s, Jefferson, W Ry. 
McGees, Clearfield, C Ry Ex 
103 McGees Mills, Clearfield, C Po. 
McGinnett, Crawford, NW Po. 
McGinty, Carbon, E Po. 
MeGovern, Washington,SW Po 
172 McGraw, Warren, N W Po. 
McGrews, Westmoreland, S W 
Ry Ex. 
McHaddon, Armstrong. W Po, 
64 McIlhaney, Monroe, E Po. 
Melntyre Station,Lycoming,N 


ae Xe 
MeKain, Westmoreland, 8 W 


Ry Ex. 
391 McKean, Erie, N W Po. 
MeKean, Washington, S W Ry 


Ex. 
29 McKeansburgh, Schuylkill, E 
Po Ry. 
McKee's, Blair, C Ry Ex. 
164 McKee’s Gap, Blair, C Po. 
273 McKee’s Half Falls, Snyder, C 


Po. 
20741 ARS SSTUU Allegheny, SWPo 


Ry Ex, 
1687 McKee’s Rocks,Allegheny, SW 
Po Ry Ex. 
McKimms, Beaver, W Ry. 
McKinney, Cumberland, 8 Po, 
148 MeKnightstown, Adams, S Po 


Ry Ex. 
82 McKune’s Depot, Wyoming, N 
E Po Ry Ex. 
96 MeLallen’sCorners,Erie,NW Po 
93 McLane, Erie, N W Po. 
MeLaughlins, Allegheny, S W 
Bye 
ahh an’s, Montgomery, SE Ry 
ex. 
a ea Ot Westmoreland, S W 
Ry. 
112 Melfichael’s, Monroe, E Po, 


MeMinn, Allegheny, S W Po. 
MeMinn Summit, Jefferson, Ww 


Ry. 
McMurray, Washington.SWPo 
McNeal, Huntingdon, C Po. 
MePherron, Clearfield, C Po, 
MeSherry, Adams, 8 Ry Ex. 

1020 McSherrystown, Adams,$ Po. 
MeSparren, Lancaster, S E Po, 

599 MeVeytown, Mifflin. C Po. 
McVeytownSta.,Miflin,CRyEx 
99 MeVill, Armstrong, W Po. 
MeWilliams, Armstrong, WPo 
81 Mabel, Schuylkill, E Po. 
Macbeth .Westmoreland,SWPo 
Macedonia, Bradford, N Po, 
178 Mackeyville, Clinton, N Po. 
644 Macungie, Lehigh, E Po RyEx 
93 Maddensville, Huntingdon, 0 


0. 
164 Madera, Clearfield, C PoRtyEx. 
Madera Junction, Clearfield,O 


Ry. 
201 Madison, Westmoreland,SWPo 
189 Madisonburgh, Centre, C Po. 


64 Madisonv.,Lackawanna,NEPo 
Madley, Bedford, 8 Ry Ex. 
McGee's, Warren, N W Ry. 

Hone Butler, W Po. 

627 Mahaffey, Clearfield, C Po Ry- 

179 ECE Northumb rland, 0 
Po. 
Mahanoy, Perry, C Ry Ex. 

11286 Mahanoy, City, Schuylkill, E 

Po Ry Ex. 
2144 Mahanoy Plane, Schuylkill, E 
Po Ry Ex. 
Mahanoy Tunnel, Schuylkill,B 


Ry. 
121 Arey ang Juniata, C Po. 
Mahantongo, Dauphin,CRy Ex 
Maharg, Butler, W Po. 
9 ETS, Armstrong, W Po 


Ry Ex. 
Mahoning, Carbon, E Ry. 
410 Mahoningtown, Lawrence, W 
Po Ry Ex, 
116 Maiden Creek, Berks, SE Po 
Ry Ex 
Mainesburgh, Tioga, N Po. 
Mainland, Montgomery, SE Po 
Mainville, Columbia, C Po Ry 


x. 
159 Maitland, Mifflin, C Po Ry Ex. 
Maizeville, Schuylkill, E Ry. 
Makefield, Bucks, 8 E Po, 
Malins, Chr ster,S 8 Ry. 
Malta, Northumberland, OFo, 
Maltby, Luzerne, E Ry. 
641 Malvern, Chester, SEPoRy Ex. 
Mammoth, Westmoreland, 8 
W Po Ry Ex 
Mammoth Branch Intersec- 
tion, Westmoreland, SW Ry. 
187 Manada Hill, Dauphin, U Po. 


125 Manatawny, Berks, S E Po 
Manatawny Station, Berks, 8 
ERy ae 


Philadelphia, 8S 


er, York, 8 Po. 
Mandata, Northumberland, C 


0. 
Manhattan, Tioga, N Po, 
2070 Manheim, Lancaster, S E Po 
Ry Ex. 
Manito, Westmoreland, SW Po 
Mann, Mifflin, C Ry Ex. 
Mannington, Washington, SW 


Po. 
363 aa Choice, Bedford,S Po 
y Ex 


Mannsviile, Perry, C Po. 
Manoa, Delaware, S E Po. 
578 ue Dale, Westmoreland, S 


W Po. 
66 Manor Hill, Huntingdon, CPo. 
829 Manor Station, estmore- 
Jand, S W Po Ry Ex. 
592 Manorville, Armstrong, W Po 
Ry Ex. 
Manown, Allegheny, S W Po. 
EOD Allegheny, SW Ky 
x. 


762 Mansfield, Tioga, N Po Ry Ex. 
2352 Mansfield Valley, Allegheny, 
W Po 


Mantz. Schuylkill, E Po Ry. 
Mapes, Clinton, ae 
Maple, Chester, S E Ry. 
Ilaple Avenue, Chester, SE Ry 
Maple Creek, Fore-t, N W Po. 
7 Maple Hill, L: ing, N Po. 
Maple Run. Luzerne, E Po. 
Mapleton, Huntingdon.CkyEx 
8i3 Tio Depot, Huntingdon, 
I Po, 
134 Mapletown, Greene, 8 W Po. 
Maplewood, Wayne, NE Po Ry 


x. 
Marble, Clarion, W Po. 
Marble Hill, Somerset, SW Ry. 
Marburgh, York, 8 Po. 
127 Marchand, Indiana, W Po. 
Marchands, Westmoreland, 8 
W Ry Ex. 
Marey, fasten N E Ry Ex. 
212 Mardin, Tioga, N Po. 
Marengo, Centre, C Ry Ex. 
Maria, Bedford, $ Po. 
62 Mariasville, Venango, NW Po. 
Marienville, Forest, NW RyEx 
2402 oe Lancaster, S E Po Ry 
X. 


Marietta Junction, Lancaster, 
Shy Ex. 
Marion, Allegheny, S W Ry 
186 Marion, Franklin, S Po Ry bx. 
Marion Centre, Indiana, W Po. 
616 Marionville, Forest, N W Po 
Ry Ex. 
Markes, Franklin, § Po. 
Market Street, Lycoming.NRy 
Markham, Delaware, SE Ry Ex 
Markham, Warren, N W Ky. 
263 Marklesville, Perry, C Po. 
112 Markle, Westmoreland, SW Po 
ge eae Huntingdon, C 


y Ex, 

Markleton, Somerset, 8 W Po 
y Ex. 

Markleysburgh, Fayette, SW 
0. 


73 Marlborough, Chester, S E Po. 

167 Marple, Delaware, § E Po. 
Marron, Clearfield, C Po. 

236 Mars, Butler, W Po Ry Ex. 

217 Marsh, Chester, S E Po. 
Marshall, Adams, S Ry. 
Marshall, Butler, W Ry. 

194 Marshall’s Creek, Monroe, EPo 

613 Marshallton, Chester,S E Po. 
PUATaD DUET McKean, N Po Ry 


137 Marsh Creek, Tioga,NPoRyEx. 
88 Marshfield, Tioga, N Po. 
ee Hill, Lycoming, NPoRy 


X. 
Marsh Run, Perry, C Po. 
Marsh Run, York, 8 Ry Ex. 
Marshview, Bradford, N Po. 

187 Martha, Centre, C Ry Ex. 

369 Martickville, Lancaster, SEPo. 
Martin, Warren, N W Ry Ex. 
Martin, York, 8 Ry Ex. 

275 Martindale, Lancaster, § B Po. 

588 EMO Blair, C Po Ry 

x. 


50 Martin’s Corner, Chester,SEPo 
$11 Martin’s Creek, Northampton, 
Po R 
72 Martins’ ; Lancaster, SEPo. 
1115 Mary: le, Perry, C Po RyEx. 
Mascot, Lancaster, S E Po. 
Mason, Venango, N W Po. 
43 Mason and Dixon, Franklin, 8 
Po Ry Ex. 
391 Masontown, Fayette, SW Po. 
saseeyabure i Huntingdon, © 
‘0. 


Mast, Lancaster, S E Po. 

179 Mastersonv.,Lancaster, SE Po. 

210 Masthope, Pike, E Po Ry Ex. 

966 Matamoras, Pike, E Po. 
Matson’s, Tioga, N Ry. 

221 Mattawanna, Miftin,& PoRyEx 
Matterns, Centre, C Ry. 
Matthews, Chester, S E Po. 
Matthews Run, Warren,NWPo 
Matthews Summit, Blair, CRy 


Ex, 
Mattie, Bedford, S Po. 
4101 pan Chunk, Carbon, E Po 
y Ex. 
Maud, Bucks, 8 E Po Ex. 
Maurers, Northampton, E Ry 
Mausdale, Montour, C Po Ry. 
Mawrglen, Lycoming, NPo Bx. 
215 Maxatawny, Berks, 8 E Po. 
Maxwell, Luzerne, FE Ry. 
May, Lancaster, SE Po. 
Mayes, Clearfield, C Ry Ex. 
Mayburgh, Forest, N W Po, 
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Mayfield, Lackawanna, NE Po 
Ry Ix. 
Maynes, Lycoming, N Ry. 
Maysville, Clarion, W Ry Ex. 
702 Maytown, Lancaster, 8 Kk Po. 
d , Juniata, C Po. 


Mazeppa, Union, C Po. 
32 Meadow Gap,Huntingdon,CPo 
500 Meadowlands, Washington, S 
W Po Ry Ex. 
Meadow Kun, Luzerne, PRyEx. | 
9520 Meadville, Crawford, N WPo | 
Ry Ex. | 
Meadville Junction,Crawford, 


y. 
3691 Mechaniesburgh,Cumberland, 
8 Po Ry Ex. | 
67 Mechanic’s Grove, Lancaster, 
8 E Po. 
Mechanics Valley, Bucks,SEPo 
33 Mechan i ucks, Po. 
Mechanicsville, Lancaster, 8 


Ry. 
Meckville, Berks, 8 E Po. 
2736 Media, Delaware, SEPoRyEx. 
Meeker, Luzerne, E Po. 
829 Mehoopany, Wyovung, NEPo 
Mehoopany Station, Wyom- 
ing, N E Ry Ex. 
Meiser, Snyder, C Ry Ex, 
Meiserville, Snyder, 0 Po. 
Melmar, Montgomery, 8 BE Ry. 
Melrose, Philadelphia,SERy Ex 
Melrose, Susquehanna, NE Ry. 
Melvin, McKean, N Ry. 

60 Menatien, Adams. § Po Ex. 
Mench, Bedford, 8 Po. 
Mendelssohn, Allegheny, SWPo 
Mendenhall, Chester, SEPoEx. 

136 Mendon, Westmoreland,SW Po 

159 Menge’s Mills, York, SPoRyEx 

142 Menno, Mifflin, C Po. 

Mentzer, Huntingdon, C Po. 
2138 Mercer, Mercer, NW PoRyEx. 
Mercer Junction, Mercer, N W 


Ry. 
967 posta Franklin, S Po 


y Ex. 

MercersburghJunction, Frank- 
lin, S Ry Ex. 

Mercur, Bradford, N Po. 

Merion. Montgomery, SEKiyEx 

Merlin, Chester, S K Po. 

Mermaid, Philadelphia, SERy 


71 Merrittstown, Fayette,S W Po 
97 Merryall, Bradf, N Po. 
483 Mertztown, Berks, SE PoRyEx 
Merwin, Westmoreland, SWPo 
597 ATO Wyoming, N E Po 
x. 


yy Ex. 
Metal, Franklin,S Po. 
Metamora, Lehigh, B Ry 
Metcalf, Westmoreland SWRy 
Metzler, Somerset, 8 W Po. 
Mexico, Juniata, C Po. 

Mexico Station, Juniata, C Ry 


Ex. 
1847 Meyersdale, Somerset, S W Po 
Ry Ex 
53 Middagh’s, Northampton, EPo 
420 paidalep axed) Snyder, C Po 
x. 


y 
Middlebury, Tioga, N Ry Ex. 
62 Le NEC, Centre, Tioga, N 


'o Ry. 
119 Middle Cr der, C Po. 
Middle Cree merset,SWRy 
133 Middle Lancaster, Butler, W Po 
381 Middleport, Schuylkill, E Po 


Ry Ex. 
137 Middlesex, Cumberland, 8 Po 
he Ex. 
149 wet dle Spring, Cumberland, S 
0. 


Middleswarth, Snyder, $ Po. 
5080 Middletown, Dauphin, C Po Ry 


Ex. 
Middletown Ferry, York, S Ry 


X. 
Middle Valley, Wayne, N E Ry 
Midmont, Elk, N Ry. 

Midvale, Franklin, S Po Ry Ex 
Midway Station, Lebanon, 8 E 
Ry Ex. i 
727 Midway, Washington, S W Po 
Ry Ex 


y Ex. 
Mifflin, Juniata, C Ry Ex. 
1417 Mifflinburgh, Union, CPoRyEx 
Mifflin Cross Roads, Columbia, 
C Po Ry Ex. 
877 Mifflintown, Juniata, C Po. 
360 Mifflinville. Columbia, © Po. 
122 Milan, Bradford, N Po Ry Ex. 
131 Milanville, Wayne, N E Po. 
112 Mile Run, Northumberland, C 


‘0. 
1032 Milesburgh, Centre, C PoORyEx 
570 aes Grove, Erie, N W Po Ry 


X. 
Milestown, Philadelphia, SEPo 
Milesville, Allegheny, S W Ry. 
Milford, Juniata, C Ry Ex. 

793 Milford, Pike, E Po. 

183 Milford Mills, Chester, 8 E Po. 
86 Milford Square, Bucks, S E Po 
90 Milford Station, Somerset, SW 


Po Ry. 
84 Millbach, Lebanon, S E Po. 

100 Millbrook, Mercer, N W Po. 
Milburn, Mercer, NW PoRyEx, 

612 Mill City Wyoming, N BE Po. 
Mill Créek, Brie, NW Ry. 

299 Mill ree Huntingdon, C Po 

Ex. 
Mill Creek, Luzerne, E Ry Ex. 
Mill Creek, Tioga, N Ry Ex. 
Mill Creek, Junction, Schuyl- 
kill, ERy Ex. 4 

Milledgeville, Mercer, NW Po. 
Miller, Cameron, N Ry Ex. 
Miller, Northampton, E Po Ry. 
Miller Farm,Venango, NW Ry 
Miller’s, Forest, N W Ry Ex. 
Millers paceereoes N Ry Ex. 
Millers, Schuylkill, E Ry. 

1627 Millersburgh, Dauphin, C Po 


Vy Ex. 
Miller’s Grove, Allegheny, SW 


Ry. 
261 Miller's Station, Crawford, N 
Po Ry Ex. 
1108 Millerstown, Butler, W Ry Ex. 
594 Millerstown, Perry, C Po. 
Millerstown Station, Perry, C 


Ry Ex. 

1241 Millersy., Lancaster, S E Po. 
421 Millerton, Tioga, N Po Ry Ex. 
63 Mill Groye, Columbia, C Po. 
505 Mill Hall, Clinton, N Po RyEx. 
Mill Haven, Elk, N Ry Ex. 

700 Millheim, Centre, C Po, 
Milligantown, Westmoreland, 

SW Po. 

Mill Lane, Chester, S FE Ry. 
Millmont, Berks, $ E Ry. 

269 Millmont, Union, C Po Ry Ex. 
Mill Park, Montgumery,SERy. 

55 Millport, Potter, N Po. 

Millrift, Pike, E Po. 
Mill Road, Montgomery,SE Ry 

124 Mill Run, Fayette, 8 W Po. 
Mills, Allegheny, S W Ry. 

390 Mills, Potter, N Po. 

318 Milsborough, Washington, 8 

0. 


Millside, Cambria, C Ry Ex 
Mills ene Wayne, N'E Ry. 
166 Millstone, Elk, N Po. 
Milltown, Ae Seaanys SWRyEx 
104 Milltown, Chester, 8 B Po. 
72 Millview, Sullivan, N Po. 
320 Mill Village, Erie, NWPoRyEx 
Millville, Clarion, W Ry Ex. 
681 Millville, Columbia, OPoR: Ex 
Millville, Westmoreland, 3 W 


ft Ex. 
127 ENED Lancaster, S E Po Ry 


454 Millwood, Westmoreland, SW 
Po Ry Ex. 
824 Milnesville, Luzerne, E Po. 
698 Milroy, Mifflin, C Po Ry Ex. 
5317 Milton, Northumberland,C Po 


Branch Junction, 
Northumberland, C Ry. 

470 Milton Grove, Lancaster, SEPo 

97 Milwaukee, Lackawanna, N E 


0 
Mina, Potter, N Po Ry Ex. 
Mine Hill Gap, Schuylkill, ERy 
Miner] Point, Cambria, C Pu 
Ry Ex. 
Mineral Spring,Clearfield.CR 
Mineral Spring, Somerset. SW 
R 


1 


1513 M 


1er’s Mills, Luzerne, E Po Ry 


Miners Village, Lebanon, S E 
Ry Ex. 
Minersv., Schuylkill, BPoRyEx 
211 Mines, Blair, C'Po Ry Ex | 
Mingo, Montgomery, S E Ry. 
Minnequa, Bradford, N Po Ry 


Ex. 

Minnich, Lehigh, E Po. 
Minooka, Lackawanna, NE Po 

Ry Ex. 

Minooka — Junetion, 
wanna, N B Ry. 

r Forks, Lycoming, N Ry. 
lton,S Po. 
sea E Ry. 
Miola, Clarion, W Po. 

Mitchells, Cleartield, C Ry. 
Mitchells, Tioga, N Ry. 
99 Mitchell’s Creek, Tioga, N Po. 
193 Mitchell’s Mills, Indiana,WPo. 
Mitchell’s Miues, Cambria, C 
Ry Ex. 
Mix Run, Cameron, N Ry. 

76 Mixtown, Tioga, N Po. 
Mocanaqua, Luzerne, E RyEx. 
Mock, Somersvt, 8S W Po. 

132 Modena, Chester, SE PoRyEx. 
Mogees, Montgomery, 8 E Ry. 

593 Mohn’s Store, Berks. 8 E Po. 
620 Mohrs\ille, Berks, SE PoRy Ex 
Molino, Schuylkill, E Po Ry. 

93 Molltown, Berks, 8 E Po, 
Monaco, Beaver, W Ry. 
Monaghan, York, 8 Po. 
Monarch, Fayette, SW Ry Ex. 
Monarch, Washington, SW Po 
Mong, Clarion, W Po. 

Mongul, Franklin, S$ Po. 

94 Moniteau, Butler, W Po. 

256 Monocacy, Berks, 8 E PoRyEx 

82 Monocacy Station, Berks, SE 

Po Ry Ex. 

4096 Monongahela City, Washing- 
ton, S W Po Ry kx. 
Monroe, Bradford, N Ry Ex. 

Monroe, Butler, W Ry fx 

265 Monroe, Clarion, W Po. 
1097 onneen ay Bradford, N PoRy 
x 


Lacka- 


256 Monroeville, Allegheny, SWPo 
658 Mont Alto, Franklin,SPoRyEXx 
Mont Alto Junction, Franklin, 
S$ Ry Ex. 
Montana Siding, Columbia, E 
Ry Ex. 
574 Montandon, Northumberland, 
C Po Ry Ex. 
Mont Clare, Chester, SE RyEx 
666 = Clare, Montgomery, 8 E 


‘0. 
Monte Bello Park, Perry, ,CRy. 
Montello, Berks, 8 B Ry. 
Monterey, Adams, § Ry. 
182 Monterey, Berks,S E Po. 
Monterey, Clarion,W Ry Ex. 
119 Monte BICSryis Ferry, erry, 
2 Po. 


94 Montgomery Square, Mont- 
gomery, 8 E Po, 
812 Montgomery Station, Lycom- 
ing, N Po Ry Ex 
Montour Je., Allegheny, SWRy 
1278 Montoursyille, Lycoming,NPo 
Ry Ex. 
_ Montrose, Allegheny, S W Ry. 
1735 Montrose, Susquehanna, NE 
Po Ry Ex. 
Montrose Station, Susquehan- 
na, N E Ry Ex. 
Montsera, Cumberland, $ Po. 
Mont Siding, Schuylkill, E Ry. 
Monument, Clinton, N Ry. 
Moon, Allegheny, 8 W Po. 
Moon Run, Allegheny, S W Po 


Ys 
Moons, Somerset, S W Ry. 
pooredsle; Cumberland, 8 Po 
ox. 
390 Moore's, Delaware. SEPoRyEx. 
113 Mooresburgh, Montour, © Po 


Ry Ex. 
mal Mill, Cumberland, § 
9 


3 


y Ex. 
pooneeto rn Northampton, E 
‘oO 


Mooresville Huntingdon,CRy 

Moorheads, Erie, N W Ry Ex. 
161 Moorheadyille, Erie, N W Po. 
59 Moosehead, Luzerne, E Po Ry 


Ex. 
693 Moosic, Lackawanna, N E Po 
Ry Ex. 
Moraine, Luzerne, BE Ry. 
Morann, Clearfield, C Po. 
166 Moravia, Lawrence,WPoRyEx 
Moravia Sta., Lawrence, W Ry 
Mordansville, Columbia, C Po. 
Morea, Schuylkill, E Ry Ex. 
Morea Colliery Schuylkill,EPo 
236 Moreland, Lycoming, N Po. 
Morenus, Armstrong, W Ry. 
Morewood, Westmoreland, SW 


y Ex. 
Morford, Greene, S W Po. 
Morgan, pulegheny, SW RyEx 
Morgan, Fayette, S W Ry. 
Morgan’s Hill, Northampton, 


2 


7 
25 


E Po. 

Mor ’s Station, Delaware, S 
E Ry Ex. 

Morgantown, Berks, 8 E Po. 

Morganza, Washington, S W 
Po Ry Ex. 

Mor ing Side, Allegheny, S W 

Xx. 


y 
Morrell, Blair, C Ry Ex. 
Morrell, Huntingdon, C Po Ex 
Morrell Branch Junction, Fay- 
a Ys 
liville, Cambria, C Ry. 
Centre, C Ry. 
is, Tioga, N Poy, 
rris Cross Roads, Fayette, 
SW Po. 
Morrisdale, Clearfield, CRyEx. 
ale Mines, Clearfield, 
C Po Ry Ex 
Morris Junction, Schuylkill, 


Morrison’s,McKean,N PoRyEx 
Morris Ridge, Northumber- 
land, C Ry Ex. 
2927 Morris Run, Tioga N PoRyEx. 
Morristown, Butler, W Ry Ex. 
1203 Morrisville, Bucks, SEPoRyEXx 
821 Morton, Delaware,SEPoRy Ex. 
Morton’s Station, Delaware, 
SE Ry. 
142 Mortony., Chester,SE PoRyEx 
144 Morwood, Montgomery, SE Po 
582 Moscow, Lackawanna, N E Po 


Ry Ex. 

211 Moselem, Berks, SE Po Ry Ex. 
Moselem Springs, Berks, SEPo 
MOSESONES Armstrong,WRyEx 
Moshannon, Centre, C Po. 
Moshannon, Clearfield,\CRyEx 

144 Mosiertown, Crawford, NWPo 
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EXPLANATION—County seatsin Black Type. Names of counties follow names of towns. N. (north), N. EB. 


Po., post offices. Ry., railroad stations. Ex., express offices. 


(northeast), C. (central), etc., 


indicate that portion of the State in which the county is situated. 
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70 Mosserville, Lehigh, E Po. 
Mostullar, Somerset, SW PoRy 
421 Mount Aetna, Berk Po, 
54 Mountain, Berks, 8 E Po. 
310 OEY Cambria, C Po 
y Ex. 

171 Mountain Eagle, Centre, C Po 
Ry Ex. 

77 Mountain Grove, Luzerne, EPo 
Ry Ex. 

292 Mountain Home,Monroe, EPo. 

72 Mountain Lake, Bradford,N Po. 
Mountain Park, Luzerne, ERy 
Mountain Sunset, Berk 

961 Mountain Tup, Luzerne. E Po 
MountainValley,Lackawanna, 

NE Po. 

723 Mounta‘nville, Lehig! 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, SEL 
Mount Alton, McKean, N Po. 
Mt. Alyerno, Delaware, S E Po 

Ry Ex. 2 
1016 Mount Bethel, Northampton, 
E Po Ry. 
260 poe lsraddock, Fayette, SW 
Po Ry. 
Mt. Carbon, Schuylkill, E Ry. 
8254 Mount Carmel, Northumber- 
land, E Po Ry Ex. 

71 Mount Chestnut, Butler,W Po 
Mt. Cobb, Lackawanna, NE Po, 
Mount Dallas, Bedford, Sky x. 
Mount Eagle, Centre, 0 
Mt. Gretna, Lebanon, SERyEx 
Mt. Hickory, Mereer, NW Ky. 

1190 Mount Holly Springs, Cumber- 

Jand,S Vo Ry Ex. | 

93 Mt. Hope, Lancaster,SE Po Ry 
Ex. 

215 Mt. Jackson, Lawrence, W Po 
MC.Jewett,McKean, NPob x. 

1848 Mount Joy, Lancaster, 5 i: Po 
Ry Ex. 
73 Mt. Lebanon,Allegheny, SWPo 
Mt. Morich, Philaueiphia, § Ib 
Ry Ex. 
510 Mount Morris, Greene, S W Po. 
123 Mount Nebo, Lancaster, SEPo. 
1927 Mount Oliver, Allegheny, S W 
Po. 

71 Mount Patrick, Perry. C P« 
Mount Pleasant,Centre CRy 
Mount Ple nt, Elk, N Ry 
Mount Pleasant, Philade phia, 

SE Ry. 

8652 Mount Pleasant, Westmore- 
land, S W Po Ry E 

836 Mt. Pleasant Mills.Snyder,CPo 

336 Mount Pocono, Monroe, E Po 
Ry Ex. 

154 Mount Rock, Cumberland,SPo 

57 Mount Royal, York, 8 Po. 

33 Mount Top, York, 8 I’o. 

810 Mount Union, Huntingdon, C 

Po Ry Ex. 

99 Mount Vernon,Chester, CEPo. 

Mount Vernon, Laneaster,S HE 
Ry Ex. ; 

Mount Vernon Mines, West- 
moreland, S W Po Ky Ex. 

871 Mountville, Lancaster, 8 E Po 

Ry Wx, 
Mount Washington,Allegheny, 
SW Ry. 

239 Mount Wolf, York, S PoRyEx. 
488 Mount Zion, Lebanon, S E Po, 
62 Mowersville, Franklin, S Po. 
54 Mowr Mills, Bedford, 8 Po. 

Moyer, Fayette, S W Po RyEx. 
Moyer’s, Schuylkill, B Ry. 
Moylan, Delaware, 8 PoRkyEx. 
Mozart, Bucks, S E Po. 

144 Muddy Creek,Laneaster,SEPo. 
236 Muddy Creek Forks, Y ork, SPo 


Ry Ex. 

Mud Kun, Carbon, E Po Ry Ex. 
70 Muff, Armstrong, W Po. 

Muhlenburg, Berks, 8 B Ry. 
178 Muhlenbur¢h,Luzerne,EPoRy 
70 Mulberry, York, S Po. 
128 Mummasburgh, Adams, 8S Po 
701 Muncy, Lycoming, N PoRyEx. 

Muncy Station, Lycoming, N 


Po Ry Ex. 
266 aoe Valley, Sullivan, N Po 
ox. 
Munder?, Jefferson, W Po. 
Munhall, Allegheny, SW PoRy 


Ex. 
131 Munson Station, Clearfield, O 
Po Ry Ex. 
Munster, Cambria, C Po RyEx. 
462 eo eee Washington, 8 
W Po 


Murray, Clearfield, C Po. 
Murray, Lebanon, S £ Ry. 
Murray Hill, McKean, N Ry. 
Murrell, Lancaster, S E Po. 
Murrinsville, Butler, W Po. 
196 Murrysville, Westmoreland, 8 
W Po Ry. 
Musser, Centre, C Ry. 
Mutual, Westinoreland, S W 
Po Ry Ex, 
102 Myersburgh, Bradford, N Po. 
1880 Myerstown, Lebanon, § E Po. 
Myerstown Station, Lebanon,S 
© Ry Ex. 
Myoma, Butler, W Po. 
Myra, Cambria’ 0 Po. 
44 Myrtle, McKean, N Po. 
Mystic, Erie, N W Po. 
Nadine, Allegheny, 8 W Po. 
Naginey, Mifflin, C Ry Ex. 
10044 Nanticoke, Luzerne, EPoRyEx 
Nantillie, Cumberland, § Ry. 
256 Nantmeal Vil., Chester, S E Po 
99 Napier, Bedford, S Po Ry Ex. 
Narberth, Montgomery, SE Po 
Narcissa, Montgomery, S E Po 
Narrows Creek, Cleartield,CRy 
Narrows, Ciearfield, C R: 
Narrows, Mifflin, C Ry Ex. 
Narron, Lancaster,S E Po. 
40 Nasby, Erie, N W Po. 
Nashua, Lawrence, W Po. 
2137 Natrona, Allegheny, S W Po 
Ry Ex. 
216 Nauvoo, Tioga, N Po. 
Nayaug, Lackawanna, N E Po 


Ry. 
1318 Nazareth, Northampton, E Po 
E 


ox. 
Nazareth Junetion, North- 
ampton, E Ry. 
Neale, Armstrong, W PoRyEx 
Neath, Bradford, N Po. 
69 Nebraska, Forest, N W Po, 
Nectarine, Venango, N W Po. 
81 Needmore, Fulton, 5 Po. 
Neeleyton, Huntingdon, C Po. 

293 Neff’s, Lehigh, E Po. 

164 Neff’s Mills, Huntingdon, CPo 

440 Neffsville, Lancaster, S EB Po. 

116 Negley, Allegheny, S W Po, 
Neiffer, Montgomery, S E Po. 
Neilly’s, McK ‘ 
Neiman, York, S$ Po. 

72 Nekoda, Perry, C Po. 

540 Nelson, Tioga, N Po Ry Ex. 
Neola, Monroe, E Po. 
Nervine, Juniata, C Po. 
Nescopec, Luzerne, B Ry Ex. 

698 Nescopeck, Luzerne,EPoRyEx 
Nescopeck Junction, Luzerne, 


E Ry. 
134 Neshaminy, Bucks, S E Po. 
Neshaminy Falls, Bucks,S E 
Ry Ex. 
720 Neshannock, Mercer, N W Po 


Ry. 

179 Rastiennnake Falls, Lawrence, 
W Po Ry Ex. 

1655 Bearer ewaey Carbon, E Po 


x. 
Neeiehontie Junction, Car- 
bon, E Ry. 


44 Nettle Hill, Greene, S W Po. 
Never Sink, Berk: Ry. 
veville, Allegheny, SW Ky. 
Newall, Sullivan, N Po, 

872 New Albany, Bradford, N Po 
Ry Ex. 

338 New Alexandria, Westmore 
land, S W Po. 

37 New Athens, Clarion, W Po. 
185 pew Baltimore, Somerset, S W 
0. 

220 New Bedford, Lawrence,W Po 

617 New Berlin, Union, C Po, 

531 New Berlinville, Beiks, S E Po 


Ry. 
2500 Newberry, Lycoming, N Po Ry 
Bx. 


Newberry Je., Lycoming, NRy 
378 Newberrytown, York, S Po, 
1026 New Bethlehem, Clarion, W 
Po Ry Ex. 
1132 New Bloomfield, Perry,C Po 
Ry. 
635 Nev Boston, Schuylkill, E Po 
y Ex. 
New Boston Junction, Schuyl- 
kill, is Ry Ex. 

50 New Bridge, Franklin, $ Po. 
170 New Bridgeville, York, 8 Po. 
5616 nee ee ton, Beaver, W Po 

Des 


136 New Britain, Bucks SEPoRyEx 
139 New Buena Vista,Bedford,SPo 
220 New Buffalo, Perry, C Po. 
Newburgh, Clearfleld, C Ry. 
376 Newburgh, Cumberland, Po, 
11600 New Custle, Lawrence, W Po 
Ry Ex. 
New Castle Schuylkill CRy Ex 
New Castix Je., Lawrence, W 
Ry Ex. 
6 NewCentreville, Chester SEPo 
35 New Chester, Adams, 8 Po, 
7 AN Columbie, Union, CPo Ry 
x. 
267 New Columbus, Luzerne, B Po 
704 NewCumberland,Cumberland, 
5 Po Ry Ex. 
236 New Danville, Lancastér,SEPo 
211 NeW DENY Westmoreland, 8 
Ou 


Sagle,Washington,SWPo 
cugland, Allegheny, S W 


Po. 
407 New Enterprise, Bedford, S Po 
73 New Era, Bradford, N Po 
Newerf, McKean, N Po, 
Newlield, Potter, N Po. 
683 New Florence,Westmvureland, 
SW Po Ry Ex. 
337 Newfoundland, Wayne, NEPo 
141 New Franklin, Franklin, S Po 
Ry Ex. 
364 New Freedom, York SPoRyEx 
186 New Freeport, Greene, SW Po 
320 New ilee, Beaver, WPoRyEx 
56 New ¢ rden, Chester, SE Po 
Ry Ex. 
299 New Geneva, Fayette, S W Po 
New Germantown, Per CPo 
New Granada, Fulton 0 
NewHamburgh.Mercer,N W Po 
New Hanover, Montgomery, 8 
EPo 
Newhard, Lehigh, E Po. 
1221 New Haven, Fayette, S W Po 


'y Ex. 
1060 New Holland, Lancaster, S E 
Po Ry Ex. 
1142 New Hope, Bucks, S E Po 
300 New Jerusalem, Berks, S E Po 
New Kensington, Westmore- 
land, S W Po. 
304 New Kingstown, Cumberland, 
SPo Ry. 
Newkirk, Schuylkill, & ee 
263 New Lebanon, Mercer, NW Po 
610 New Lexingtown, Somerset, $ 


Newlin, Chester. S E Ry Ex. 
Newlin, Columbia, C Po. 
523 New London, Chester, S B Po. 
214 New Muhoning, Carbon, E Po 
612 Newmanstown,Lebanon,SEPo 
71 Newmansville, Clarion, W Pu 
118 New Mayville, Clarion, W Po. 
763 New Milford, Susquehanna, N 
E Po Ry Ex. 
126 Rae ailiport, Clearfield, C Po 
eX 


y Ex. 
585 New Oxford. Adams, SPoRyEx 
196 New Paris, Bedford, S Po. 
144 New Park, York, S Po. 
New Philadelphia, Schuylkill, 
ERy kx. 
250 Newport, Lawrence, W Ry Ex 
Newport, Luzerne, E Ry Ix. 
1417 Newport, Perry, C Po ity Ex. 
y 


Ree ‘ortage Junction, Blair, 
340 Newportville, Bucks, 8 E Po, 
384 New Providence, Lancaster, S 

Po ia Ex. 
60 New Richmond, Crawford, N 
W Po. 
240 New Ringgold, Schuylkill, E 
Po Ry Ex. 


335 Newry, Blair, C Po Ry Ex. 

176 New Salem, Fayette, S W Po. 
93 New Sheffield, Beaver, W Po. 
New Sinsheim, York, 8 Po. 

477 New Stanton, Westmoreland, 

S W_ Po Ry Ex. 
W Po. 


235 New Texas, Allegheny,S 
Newton, Warren, N W iy 5 
333 Newton Hamilton, Mifflin, C 
Po Ry Ex. 
1213 Newtown, Bucks, SE Po RyEx. 
Newtown, McKean, N Ry. 
97 Newtown Mills.Forest,NW Po. 
260 Newtown Sq.,Delaware,SE Po. 
875 New Tripoli, Lehigh, E Po Ex. 


18 New Vernon, Mercer, N W Po. 
1662 Newville, Cumberland, 8 Po 


Ry Ex. 
178 New. Washington, Clearfield, 


C Po. 
684 New Wilmington, Lawrence, 
W Po Ry Ex. 
Ney, Lebanon, 8 E Po, 
62 Niagara, Wayne, N EB Po. 
Nianti ontgomery,S E Po, 
Nicetown, Philadelphia, SE Po 


Ry. 
734 Nicholson, Wyoming, NB Po 
Ry Ex. 

197 Nickel Mines, Lancaster, SE Po 
68 Nickleville, Venango, N W Po, 
66 Nicktown, Cambria, C Po. 

Nicolay, Fayette, 8 W Po. 
Nihil, Westmoreland, 8S W Po. 
Niles, Venango, N W Ry. 

£50 Niles Valley, Tioga, N Po RyEx 

Nimick, Allegheny, SW Ry Ex 

84 Nine Points, Lancaster, 8 0 Po 

634 Nineveh, Greene, S W Po. 

Nineveh, Westmoreland, 8S W 
Ry Ex. 
Nippono Park, Lycoming,NRy 

176 Nisbet, Lycoming, N Po Ry Ex 

Niskey, Northampton, E Ry. 

196 Nittany, Centre, C Po, 

58 Niven, eu era NE Po. 
Noble, Montgomery, S E Ry Ex 
Noble’s, Crawford, N W Ry. 

63 Nockamixon, Bucks, S BE Po 
Noel, Cambria C Ry Ex. 

27 Nolo, Indiana, W Po. 

171 Nordmont, Sullivan, N Po Ry 


Ox. 
115 Normal Square, Carbon, E Po. 
Normalville, Fayette,S W Po. 
Norrace, Huntingdon, C Po 
Norris Siding, Lycoming, NR: 
19791 Norristown, Montgomery, 8 
B Po Ry kx, 
62 Norrisville, Crawford, NW Po. 


PENNSYLVANIA —Continued. 


160 Norritony.,Montgomery,SEPo 
oe Bangor, Northampton, 

i Po. 
North Barree, Huntingdon, C 


Ry Ex, 
210 North Bend, Clinton,NPoRyEx 
73 North Bingham, Potter, N Po. 
North Branch, MeKean, N Ry. 
North Branch, Susquehanna, 
NE Po, 
North Brockport, Elk, N Po. 
100 Benth Gro Chester, 8 E Po 
Ry Mx. 


North Buena Vista,Allegheny, 
SW Ry. 
73 North Buffalo, Armstrong, W 
> 


‘0. 
1747 No. Clarendon, Warren,NW Po 
North Cornwall, Lebanon,S E 


Ry Ex. 
1538 North East, Erie, NW Po RyEx 
North Essington, Delaware, 8 


E Ry. 
40 North Fork, Potter, N Po. 
North Fork, Tioga, N Ry. 
125 No. Freedom, Armstrong. 
72 North Heidelberg, Berks. 
North Hope, Butler, W Pu. 
578 North Jackson, Susquehanna, 


0. 
643 North Liberty, Mercer, NW Po 
North Mansfield, ALegheny, S 


North ateh Wyomi 

orth Mehoopany, Wyoming, 
N E Po. p ed 

271 sonth Mountain, Lycoming, N 


0. 

78 North Oakland,Butler, WPoEx 

37 North Orwell, Bradford, N Po. 

31 North Penn, Schuylkill, E Po. 
North Penn Junction, Phila- 

eens SERy Ex. — 

197 North Pine Grove, Clarion, W 


Po Ry. 
130 North Point, Indiana, W Po. 
No. Reading, Berks, S E Ry. 
61 North Rome, Bradford, N Vo. 
North Sandy, Mercer, NW Po. 
lll North Sewickly, Beaver, W 


0 BR 
83 North Mills, Mercer, N W Po. 
130 N: ‘th Springfield, Erie, N W 


Po. 
41 North Star, Allegheny,SW Po. 
North Summic, Indi AEs 
536 North Towanda, Bradford, N 


Po. 
2744 Northumberland, Northum 
berland, C Po Ry Ex. 
126 Northville. Evie, N W Po 
1060 North Wal Montgomery, § 
E Po Ry E 
503 North Warren, Warren, N W 
Po Ry Ex. 
NorthWashington, Westmore- 
land, S W Po. 
North Webster, Westmore- 
land, 8S W Ry. 
North West, Westmoreland, S 


Ry. 
North West Junction, Lacka- 
wanna. N E Ry. 
North Wilkesbarre, Luzerne, 
E Ry. 

63 Norway, Chester, S E Po. 
Norwich, McKean, N Po. 
Norwood, Delaware, SE Ry Ex. 
Norwood, Laneaster, 8 E Ry. 
Norwood Station, Delaware, 

SE Po. 
Nossville, Huntingdon, C Po. 

89 Suen Gon Chester, 8 Lk Po 

ux. 

Nowrytown, Indiana, W Po. 

Noxen, Wyoming, N E Po, 

Number Five Plane, Lacka- 
wanna, N E Ry. 

Number One Ore Bank, Cum- 
berland, S Ry. 

Number Six Junction, Lacka- 
wanna, N EB Ry. 

Suge Sixteen, Wayne, N E 


Y~ 
148 Numidia, Columbia, C Po. 
Nunnery, Franklin, 8 Ry Ex. 
263 Nuremberg, Schuylkill, E Po, 
OURAN chester, SE Po Ry 


X. 
Oak Dale, Dauphin, C Ry Px. 
261 Oakdale, Delaware, S E Po. 
Oakdale, Fayette,S W Ry. 
Oakdale, Luzerne, E Ry x, 
603 Oakdale Station, Allegheny, S 
W Po Ry Ex. 
176 Oakford, Bucks, 8 E Po. 
140 Oak Forest, Greene, S W Po. 
Oak Grove, Lycoming, N Ry 
Oak Grove, Washington, S W 


Po. 
Oak Hall Station, Centre, C Po 
Ry Ex. 


y Bx 
289 Oak Hill, Lancaster, S E Po. 
300 Oakland, Armstrong, W Po. 
Oakland Chester, S KE Ry. 
Oakland, Huntingdon,C RyEx. 
Oakland, Mercer, N W Ry. 
46 Oakland Cross Roads, West- 
moreland,S W Po. 
121 Oakland Mills, Juniata, © Po. 
Oak Lane, Montgomery, S E 
Ry Ex. 
Oak Lane, Philadelphia, SB 
Po Ex. 


45 Oakley, Susquehanna, N FE Po. 
OREN, Allegheny, S W Ry 


<i 

Oak Ridge, Clarion, W Ry Ex. 

582 Oak Ridge Station,Armstrong, 
W Po Ex. 

128 Oaks, Montgomery, S E Po Ry 


Ex. 
118 Oakv, Cumberland,SPoRy Ex. 
Oakville, Westmoreland, 8 W 
Ry Ex. 
Oakwood, Beaver, W Ry. 
185 Obelisk, Montgomery, S E Po. 
Oberlin, Dauphin, C Po, 
254 Obold, Berks, 8 E Po. 
104 Octoraro, Lancas 


SW Po, 
Odenwelder, Northampton, B 
Ry Ex. 
Odessa, Clearfield, C Po, 
Odin, Potter, N Po. 
$96 Ogdensburgh, Tioga, N Po. 
Ogdonia, Sullivan, N Po. 
59 Ogle, Butler, W Po. 
612 Ogontas Montgomery, 8 E Po 
y bx 


0; ontz ‘School, Montgomery, 
3 E Po. 
600 ont Pyle, Fayette, 8 W Po Ry 
x 


158 Ohioville, Beaver, W Po. 
Ohl, Jefferson, W Po, 
10982 OF City, Venango, N W Po Ry 


ix. 
Oildom, Butler, W Po, 
Okete, York, S Po, 
Okome, Lycoming, N Po. 
Olanta, Clearfield, C Po Ry. 
21 Old Concord, Washington, § 
5, 


W Po. 
221 es Borge; Lackawanna, N B 
Ry 


‘o Ry. 
Old Forge, Luzerne, BE Ry. 

22 Old Frame, Fayett W bo. 

61 Old Line, Lancaster. S E Po. 
Old Station, Tioga, N Ry. 
Old Zionsville, Lehigh, BE Po, 
Cleona, Potter, N Po. 
(leopolis, Venango,NW Ry Ex. 

514 Uley, Berks, SE Po. 

120 Oliphant Furnace, Fayette, S$ 

W Po Ry Ex. 

168 Oliveburgh, Jefferson, W Po, 

Olver, Allegheny, S W Ry Ex, 


183 Caters Mills, Luzerne, E Po 
ty 


168 Olivet, Armstrong, W Po. 

63 Olivia, Blair, C Po Ky Ex. 
Olmsted, Potter, N Ry. 
Olmsville, Tioga, N Po, | 
Olney, Philadelphia, 3 E Po Ry 

Ex. 
4083 RE EL ES EATS Po 
“t 


70 enti Indiana, W Po. 
Oneida, Butler, W Ry Ex. 
Oneida, Schuylkill, & aye 2 
O'Neil, Allegheny, S W Ry Ex. 

63 Ono, Lebanon, S E Po. | 
Onoko, Carbon, E Ry Ex. 
Onset, Lebanon, 8 E Po. : 
Ontelaunee, Berks, 8 E Ry Ex. 
Opp, Lycoming, N Po. 
Oppelsville, Juniat 1, C Po. 
Oppenheimer, Bedford, S Po. 
Oppelsville. Tioga, N Po. 
Opposition, Bradford, N Po, 
0) Pree rosaingy Lycoming, N 

ty Ex. 
Option, Allegheny, 8S W Po. 

99 Orange, Luzerne, E Po. 

721 eae Columbia, C Po 
Ry Ex. 


963 BAT, Huntington, C Po 
Ex. 


Ord. Indiana, W Po. 
Ore Bank, Clarion, W Ry Ex. 
Ore Branch, Cumberland,SRy. 

164 Orefield, Lehigh, E Po Ry Ex, 

333 Oregon, Lancaster, S E Po. 

41 Oregon Hill, Lycoming, N Po. 

153 Ove Hill, Blair, C Po. 

Ore Hill Station, Blair,CRyEx, 
Oreland, Montgomery, S E Ry. 
Orainea, Blair, C RY Ex. 

Ove Valley, York, S Ry Ex. 

100 Oriental, Juniata, C Po. 

110 Oriole, Lycoming, N Po. 
Ormond, Fayette, S W Po. 
Ormonds, Schuylkill, E Ry. 
Ormsby, Allegheny, SWRyEx. 
Ormsby, McKean, N Ry. 

Orr Glen, Adams, S Po. 

262 Orrstown, Franklin, 8 Po. 
Orrtana, Adams, 8 Ry Ex. 
Orvilla, Montgomery, S E Po. 

168 Orwell, Bradford, N Po. 
Orwig, York, aay Ex. 

1290 Ory ieabumey Schuylkill, E Po 


Y. 
1 Orwin, Schuylkill, E Po. 
Osborn, Allegheny, 8 W Ry. 
orn, Mercer, N W Po 
sburns, Westmoreland, S W 
Ry Ex. 

Osceola, Centre, C Ry Ex. 
838 Osceola, Tioga, N Po Ry Ex. 

Osceola Je., Centre, C Ry Ex. 
1730 oneec lay Mills, Clearfield, C Po 


X. 
Once iy Town, Clearfield, CRy 


x: 
Osgood, Mercer, N W Ry Ex. 
225 Oshanter, Clearfield, C Po. 
117 Ostend, Clearfield, C Po Ry 
109 Osterburgh, Bedford, 8 Po, 
50 Osterhout, Wyoming, N E Po. 
Ostrander, McKean, N Ry, 
336 Oswayo, Potter, N Po. 
Otelia, Huntingdon, © Po. 
Ottawa, Montour, C Po. 
Otter Creek, Mercer, N W Po. 
Otto, Northumberland, © Ry. 
Otto Colliery Schuylkill, ERy. 
Otto Glen, Elk. N Po Ry Ex. 
Otts, Warren, N W Ry Ex. 
268 Ottsville, Bucks, 8 k Po. 
Ott Town, Bedford, $ Po. 
Outer Depot. Allegheny SWRy. 
Outlet, Luzerne, £3 Po Ry Ex. 
Oval. Lycoming. N Po. 
182 Overbrook, Montgomery, S E 
Po Ry Ex. 
Overlook, Lebanon, S E Ry Ex. 
Overshot, Bradford, N Po, 
230 Overton, Bradford, N Po. 
Cee Westmoreland, S W 


Ry. 
Ovid, Erie, N W Po. 
Owensdale, Fayette, S W Po. 
Owl Creek, Fulton, 8 Po. 
1514 Oxford, Chester, S E Po Ry Ex. 
es Church, Philadelphia, 
0. 


283 Oxford ae Bucks, S E Po. 
Oyster, Elk, N Po. 

482 Packerton, ( arbon, EPoRyEx. 
Paddy Mountain, Centre Ry, 
Paddy’s Run, Clinton, N Ex. 
Page, Huntingdon, C Po. 
Painter, Mifflin, C Ry Bx. 
Painter Run, Tioga, N Po. 
Painter's Run, Allegheny, S W 


y Ex. 
129 RECs Mifflin, C Po Ry 


Xx. 
Paint Mills, Clarion, W Ry, 
Paisley, Greene, S W Po. 
Pallus, Snyder, C Po. 

Palen’s Switch, McKean, N Ry. 
310 Pe, Montgomery, 8 E Po Ry 
x, 


Palmer, Crawford, N W Po. 
Palmer, Warren, Nw Ry Ex. 
peu Junction, Schuylkill, E 


3 


ge 


76! 


co 


X. 
Palo Alto, Schuylkill, E Ry. 
168 ptieo sets Jefferson, W Po Ry 


ies 
Panie, Jefferson, W Po. 
Pansy, Jetterson, W Po. 
Panther Run, Centre, C Ry. 
253 Paoli, Chester, S E Po Ry Ix, 
Paoli Road, Chester, S E Ry. 
Paper Mill, Columbia, C Ry. 
Paper Mill, Lawrence, W ky 
aoe Mills, Montgomery, $8 E 


y 

Paper Mill, York, S Ry Ex. 

478 Paradise, Lancaster Mis Po. 
Paradise, Monroe, E Ry. 

100 Paradise Valley, Monroe, ERy 
Pardee, Union, C Ry Ex. 

411 Pardoe, Mercer, N W Po RyEx. 

173 Paris, Washington, 8 W Po. 
Park, Philadelphia, 8 B Ry Ex. 
Park, Allegheny, 8S W Ry. 
Parke, York, S Po Ry 
Parker, Clarion, W Ry Ex. 

593 Parker Ford, Chester, SERy Bx 
Parker's Glen, Pike. EPoRyEx. 

1317 eakes 8 Ldg., Armstrong, W 


‘0. 
127 Parkersville, Chester, 8 FE Po. 
1514 Parkesburgh, Chester, S E Po 


Cc 


Ry Ex. 
pet eouneeor Philadelphia, S 


Parkiwna Bucks, 8 E Ry. 

Park Place, Lackawanna, N EB 
Ry Ex. 

Park Place, Schuylkill, E Po 
Ry Ex. 


Park Quarries, Beaver, W Po. 
108 Parkside, Monroe, B Po Ry. 
Park Siding, Schuylkill, E Ry. 
48 Parkwood, Indiana, W Po. 
516 Parnassus, Westmoreland, SW 
Po Ry Ex. 
605 Parryvile, Carbon, EPoRyEx. 
Parryy. Sta., Carbon, E Ry Ex. 
2412 Parsons, Luzerne, EB Po Ry Ex. 
Parthenia, Warren, N W Po. 
Parvin, Clinton, N Po, 
Berane Philadelphia, 8 E Ry 
ox, 


Passer, Bucks, S E Po. 
42 Patchinsy. Clearfield, C Po, 
Patience, Bedford, § Po. 


Patricksburgh, Northumber 
I Seach: ent gheny, 8 W Ry 
atte . legheny, * 
Patterson, Allegheny, 8 W Ky 


Ex. 
826 Patterson, Juniata, C Po. 
56 Farteresnis Mills, Washington, 
5 Po. 
Paiterson St., Schuylkill, ERy. 
Patton, Cambria, C Po 
Patton’s Station, Jefterson, W 
Po Ry Ex. 
Paul Brook, Montgomery, 5 E 


Ry. . 
98 Paniton, Westmoreland, 8 W 
Po Ry Ex. 
65 Paupace, Pike, E Po. 
Pape Siding, Lackawanna, 
NER 


58 Pavia, Bedford, 8 Po. 

31 Pawling, Chester, 8 E Po. 
Pawling, Snyder, C Ry Ex. 

129 Paxinos, Northumberland, C 

Po Ry Ex. 

Paxtang, Dauphin, C Ry. 
Paxton, Dauphin, C Po Ry Ex. 
Paxton Furnace, Dauphin, C 


Ry. 
182 Pastouetias Snyder, C Po. 
Payne, Clearfield, C Ry Ex. 
159 Peach Bottom, York, 8 Po Ry 


Ex. 
Peach Bottom Station, Lan- 
caster, S E Ry Ex. 
Peachville, But ler, W Po. 
Peaks, Elk, N Ry. 

500 Peale, Clearfield. C Po Ry. 

46 Pearl, Venango, N W Po 
Pebble Dell, Forest, NW Ry. 
Peck, Blair, C Ry Ex. y, 

1095 Pecky., Lackawanna, N E Po 
Ity Ex. 

148 Peely, Luzerne, E Po. 
Peetona, Wayne, N E Po. 
Pelton, Clearfield, C Ry. 

2108 ee Argyl, Northampton, E Po 
y Ex. 
Penbrook, Dauphin, C Po. 
Penbryn, Lycoming, N Ry Ex. 
401 Pencoyd, Montgomery, SE Po 
Rg x 


Ry Ex. 
603 Penfield, Cleartield, CPoRyEx. 
136 Penllyn, Montgomery,S E Po 
Ry x. 
Pen Mar, Franklin, 8 Po Ry. 
142 Penn, Lancaster, 8 E Po. 
Pennbrook, Montgomery, S E 


Ry. 

368 Penn Hall, Centre, © Po. 
Penn Haven, Carbon, E Ry Ex. 
PennHavenJe. Carbon, ERyEx 
Pennington, Huntingdon,Cky 


X. 
109 Penn Line, Crawford N W Po. 
326 Penn Kun, Indiana, W Po. 
627 Pennsburgh, Montgomery,SE 
Po Ry Ex. 
Penn’s Cave, Centre, C Ry Ex. 
Peonn’s Creek, Snyder, C Po. 
Pennsdale, Ly Sonne. NPoRy. 
Pennside, Brie, N W Po Ry Ex 
Pennside Station, Crawturd, N 


Ry. 
172 Penn's. Park, Bucks, S$ £ Po. 
702 Penn's Station, Westmoreland, 
SW Po Ry Ex, 
278 Pennsville, Fayette, SW Po Ry 


x. 

263 Pennsylvania Furnace, Hun- 
tingdon, C Po Ry Ex. 

Pennsylvania House, Warren, 


NW Ry. 
89 Penn Valley Bueks,SEPoRyEx 
port naoes Philadelphia, S i 
Ry Ex. 
Penobscot, Luzerne, E Ry Ex. 
Penokee, Forest, N W Ry. 
Penryn, Lancaster, SEPORyEXx 
Pensyl, Columbia, C Po. 
Pequea, Lancaster, S E Po Ry. 
295 Pequea Station, Lancaster, 8 


y Ex. 

750 Percy, Fayette, S W Ry Ex. 
Perdix, Perry, C Ry Ex. 

465 Perkasie, Bucks, SE Po Ry Ex 
Perkusie Tunnel, Bucks, sbRy 
Perkiomen, Chester, 8 E Ry Ex 
Perkiomen Junction, Chester, 

SE Ry Ex. 
368 Perkiomenville, Montgomery, 
E Po Ry Ex. 
24 Perrin, Mercer, N W Po. 
Perry, Berks,S Kk Ry. 

168 Perry, Forest, N W ae 

369 Perryopolis, Fayette,S W Po. 

128 Peri ysville, Allegheny, SWPo. 

119 Peru Mills, Juniata, C Po. 

555 Petersburgh, Huntingdon, C 

Po ay Ex. 
Boos urgh, Laneaster, SERy 
x 


Peter's Creek, Allegheny, SW 


y Ex. 

218 Peters Creek, Lancaster, SEPo 
Peters Crossing, Lehi h, ERy. 
Peterson, Allegheny,SWRyEx. 

279 Petersville, Northampton, EPo 

299 Petroleum Centre, Venango,N 

W Po sae Ex. 
546 Petrolia, Butler, W Po Ry Ex. 
47 Pettis, Crawford, N W Po. 
Pfout’s Valley, Perry, C Po, 


Le 
AN. Lebanon, S E Po Ry | 1046964 ee CU Philadelphia,S 


Po Ry Ex 
Philadelphia & Reading Cross- 
ing, Berks, 8 E Ry. 
$245, BUMIsCUrED, Centre,C Po Ry 
X, 


Philipston Clarion,W PoRyEx 
198 Philipsville, Erie, N W Po. 
Phillips, Potter, N Ry Ex. 
Phillipsburgh, Beaver, WRyEx 
Phillips Sta., Tioga, N Po Ry. 
Philmont, Montgomery, SERy 
42 Philson, Somerset, S W Po Ry. 
109 Phoenix, Armstrong, W Po. 
Phoenix Junction, Potter. NRty 
8514 Phoenixy., Chester.SEPoRy Ex 
_. Piatt, Sullivan, N Po. 
253 ey, ing, Chester. S E Po Ry 


X. 
510 Picture Rocks, Lycoming, N 
Po Ry Ex. 2 ce 
Pierce, Armstrong, W Po. 
58 Pierceville, Wyoming, NEPo. 
EISTROnS, Philadelphia, S E Ry 
mS 
Bigeon, Forest, N W Po. 
Pikeland, Chester, 8 E Ry. 
Pike's Creek, Luzerne, E Po, 
Pike’s Peak, Indiana, W Po. 
182 Pikesville, Berks, SK Po, 
727 Pillow, Dauphi 


»C Po. 
167 Pindleton, Cambria, C Po. 
Pine, Tioga, N Ry. 
Pine Ash Je., Luzerne, BRyEx. 


49 Pine Bank, Greene, S'W P¢ 
Pine Creek, Allegheny, WRyEx 
Pine Creek Intersection, Alle- 

gheny,S W Ry Ex. 

68 Pinedale, Schuylkill, E Po, 

121 Pine Plats, Indiana, W Po. 
368 Pine Glen, Centre, C Po. 

1103 Pine Grove, Schuylkill, EPoRy 
Pine Grove, Somerset, 8 W Ry. 
Pine Grove Forks, Cumber- 

land. 8 Ry. 
Pine Grove Furnace, Cumber- 
land, $ Po Ry Ex. 
362 Pine Grove Mills, Centre, CPo, 

31 Pine Hill, Somerset, S W Po. 

eine au Station, Somerset, 


s Ry. 
80 Pine ron Works, Berks, SE Po 
x. 
Eine Junction, Schuylkill, E 


EXPLANATION —County seats in Black Type. Names of counties follow names of towns. N. (north), N. E. 


Po., post offices. Ry., railroad stations. Ex., express oflices, 


(northeast), C. (central). etc., 


Pine Ridge. Bedford, 8 Po. 
Pine Run, MeKean, N Ry. 
121 rae Station, Clinton, N Po Ry 
x 


6& Pine Summit, Columbia, C Po, 
138 Pineville, Bucks, S E Po. 
Piney Creek, Bedford, 8 Po. 
Pink, Wayne, N E Po. 
Pinkerton, Somerset, SW RyEx 
84 Piney, Clarion, W Po. 
rg he Corners, Crawford, N 
= 
0. 


Piollett, Clarion, W Po. 
116 Pioneer, Venango, N W Ry. 
161 Pipersville, Bucks, 8 E Po. 
40 Pit Hole City, Venango, NWPo 
269 Pitman, Schuylkill, E Po 


238617 Pitt«burgh, Allegheny, S W 


Po Ry Ex. 
375 ee Warren, N W Po Ry 


X. 

10302 Pittston, Luzerne, EPoRyEx. 
Pittston Sta., Luzerne, ERyEx 
Pittston Summit, Luzerne ERy 

15 Pittsville, Venango, N W Po. 
Pittville, Philadeiphia, SEPo. 
610 Plainfield, Cumberland, 8 Po. 
113 Plain Grove, Lawrence, W Po, 

1029 Plains, Luzerne, E Po. 

217 Plainsyille, Luzerne, E Po Ry 


Ex. 
138 Plainview, Adams, 8 Po. 
Plank Road, York. S Ry Ex. 
Platea, Erie, N W Po Ex. 
Platt, Cambria, C Po. 
97 Pleasant Corners, Carbon, E 


0. 

230 ees Gap, Centre, CPoRy 
X. 

92 et Grove, Lancaster, S 


‘0. 
436 Pleasant Hall, Franklin, S Po. 
Pleasant Hill, Lawrence, W Po 
472 Pleasant Mount, Wayne,NEPo 
38 Pleasant Ridge, Fulton, 8 Po 
416 ee Run, Montgomery, 8 


0. 

561 Pleasant Unity, Wesumore- 
land,S W Po. 

364 Pleasant Valley, Bucks, SEPo. 

ae Valley, Luzerne, ERy 


xX. 
100 Pleasant View. Juniata, C Po. 
928 Pleasantville, Venango, NWPo 
Plover, Lehigh, E Po. 
100 Plum ango, N W Po. 
Venango, N W Po, 


1 
110 Plum Run, Fulton, $8 Po. 
601 Plumsteadville, Bucks, SE Po. 


732 Plumville, Indiana, W Po 
9344 Plymouth, Luzerne, EPoRyEx 
Plymouth Je., Luzerne, Efty. 
elymnouth: Ferry ,Luzerne,Eky 


ox. 
1006 Plymouth Meeting, Montgom- 
ery,8 EPo Ry Ex, 
98 Pocahontas, Somerset, SWPo. 
162 Pocono, Monroe, E Po Ry. 
Pocono Summit, Monroe,E Ry 


Ex. 
83 Pocopson, Chester, SEPoRyEx 
Poe, Beaver, W Po. 
Poe Mills, Centre, C Po Ex, 
Point, Bedford,S Po. 
Point Bridge, Allegheny, 8 W 
Ry Ex. 
Point Lookout, Chester, S E 


Ry Ex. 
462 Point Marion, Fayette, SW Po 
Point Phillip, Northampton, 


E Ry. 

583 Pvint Pleasant, Bucks,SEPoEx 
Point View, Blair, C Ry Ex. 

310 Polk, Venango, N W Po Ry Ex 
Poll , Allegheny, SWRyEx. 

_ Pollock, Clarion, W Po. 

365 Pomeroy, Chester, SEPoRyYEX 

Romeo y Bridge, Potter, NRy 
= 


Pond Bank, Franklin, S Ry Ex 
Fond Creek Junction,Luzerne, 


oe 

Pond Eddy, Pike, E Ry Ex. 
Pond Hill, Luzerne, EPoRyEx 

Bene eee ue Po. 

oplar Neck, Berks, SE Ry Ex. 

82 Poplar Run, Blair, U Po. i 
564 Portage, Cambria; C Po Ry Ex 
690 Portage Creek, McKean, N Po 


Ry Ex. 

1230 pore Allegheny, McKean, N Po 
y Ex. 

321 Port Blanchard, Luzerne, E Po 
Ry Ex. 


Port Bowkley, Luzerne, E R: 5 
1976 Port Carbon, ‘Schuylkill, E Po 


60 Port Clinto! c ret 
i 0. inton, Schuylkill, 
Rex 1,E Po 


a Forter, Jefferson, W Po. 

’orterfield, Venango, N W Po. 

Porter Hill’ Fayette, 8 W Ry, 
Porter's, Allegheny, S W Ry. 
Porters, Clearneld, © Ry. 

35 Porter's Lake, Pike, E Po. 

43 ponene Sideling, York, 3 Po 

x 


Ry Ex. 

190 Portersville, Butler, W Po. 
Port Griffith, Luzerne, ERyEx 
ue es Montgomery, S E 

y Ex. 
583 Port Kennedy, Montgom 
SE Po Ry Bx. Sige LE 
Portland, Lehigh, E Ry. 
Portland Mills, k, N Po, 
676 Portland, Northampton, E Po 


817 Port Matild 

ort Matilda,Centre,CPoRyEx 
ore Eainia Westmoreland, 

1013 Port Perry, Allegheny, 8 W Po 


Ry Ex. 
162 Port Providence,M. 
SE Po Ry Ex. ey 
Port Hichmond, Philadelphia, 

Po Ex. 


519 Port Royal, Juniata, CPoRyEx 
Port aoa Westmoreland, 8s 
x. 


343 porta 
‘0: reverton,S: 
Potosi, York, $ ae seca 
78 Potter Brook, Tioga.NPoRyEx 
Pottersdale, Cleartield, CPoEx 

339 Potter's Mills, Centre, C Po, 

131 Potterville, Bradford, N Po. 
184 Pott’s Grove, Northumber- 

land, C Po Ry Ex. 
13285 Eottetowmns Montgomery, SE 
'o Ry Ex, 
14117 Pottaville, Schuylkill, E Po 
y Ex. 
Pottsville Junction - 
kil Ry bx » Schuyl 
owder Valley Lehi h, 
265 owell Bradford, Nese 
Powell’s k, Di i y 
116 Powelton, C ntre, Geant rR 
Powers Run, Allegheny,S W 
x 


Ry Ex. 

213 Powl’s Valley, Dauphin, C P. ie 
Powy’s, Lycomin PN Ry i 
Poyntell, Wayne. NB Po RyEx 
Prattville, Bradford, N Po: 
Prendible, Jefferson, WRyEx 
Prentice, Venango, NW Ry Ex 

142 oS Vale, McKean, Po 

ty Ex. d 
103 Prescott, Lebanon, SEPoRYEXx 
161 Prescottville, Jefferson, w Po 


Ry. 
173 President, Venango, N W Po 


Xs 
119 ete Wayne, NE Po. 
Brenton Junction, Schuylkill, 


y- 
Preston Park, W: 
iy Ee, ayne, NE Po 


indicate that portion of the State in which the county is situated. 
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137 Priceburgh, Lackawanna, N FE 


Oo. 

150 Pricetown, Berks,S EB Po, 

119 Prichard, Luzerne, E Po. 
Primos, Delaware, SEPoRyEx. 
Primrose, Washington,SWPo. 
Prince, Carbon, E Po, 

143 Princeton, Lawrence, W Po, 
Pritcha ‘Tioga, N Ry. 

299 Proctor, Lycoming, N Po. 

210 Progress, Dauphin, ( Po. 

269 Prompton, Wayne, N E Po Ry 


Ex. 
343 Prospect, Butler, W Po. 
Prospect Rock, Luzerne, ERy. 
196 Prospecty., Montgomery, SE 


oO. 
249 Here eet 3p) Washington, 8S W 
‘0. 
Providence, Lackawanna, NE 
y Ex. 
136 Providence Square, Montgom- 


ery, SE Po. 
Pugh, Somerset, S W Po. 
98 Pughtown, Chester,S Kh Po Ry 

290 Pulaski, Lawrence, WPoRyEx. 

2792 Punxsutawney, Jefferson, W 
Po Ry Ex. 

382 Purcell, Bedford, S Po. 

220 Purchase Line, Indiana, WPo. 
Purdy’s Siding, Wayne, NERy. 
Puritan, Cambria, C Po, 

213 Putneyville, Armstrong, WPo, 
Pymatuning, Mercer, N W Ry. 
aieak Schuylkill, E Po Ry 


x. 
2169 Quakertown, Bucks, 8 E Po. 
SION Lawrence, W Ry 


< 
Quakertown Station, Bucks, 8 
Ry Ex. 
Quaker Valley, Allegheny, SW 
Ry Ex. 


Quarry, Warren, N W Ry Ex. 
uarry Glenn, Bradford, NPo. 
as 


uarry ville, Lancaster, S § Po 
Ex. rc 


Ry 4 
ueen, Bedford, S Po. 
dicen Lane, Philadelphia, S E 


y Ex. 
ueens Run, Clinton, N Ry Ex. 
123 Queenstown, Armstrong, WPo 
42 Quemahoning, Somerset, S W 


Po. 
364 Quincy, Franklin, S Po Ry Ex. 
uinton, McKean, N Po. 

57 Raccoon, Washington, SW Po. 
Racine, Washington, S W Po. 
Radebaugh, Westmoreland, S 

W Ry Ex 
Radnor, Delaware. S$ E Po. 
Radnor Station, Delaware, 8 

E Ry Ex. 

Rahn’s, Montgomery SERyEx. 
Rail Road, York, S Po Ry Ex, 
Rainsburgh, Bedford, 5 Po. 
Raker, Northumberland, C Po 
Ex. 

Ralston, Lycoming, NPoRyEx. 
Ramey, Clearfield, C Po RyEx. 
Ramey Junction, Clearfield, U 


Ry. 
Ramona, Lebanon, S E ae 
Ramsey’s, Lycoming, N Ry. 

Ramse yville, Lycoming, N Po. 
Rand, Union, C Po. 
2 Randolph, Crawford, NW Po. 
Rankin Station, Allegheny, S 
W Po Ry Ex. 
Ransom, Lackawanna, N E Po 
Ry Ex. 
ESE ete, Schuylkill, E 
y Ex. 5 
Rarick’s, Schuylkill, E Ry. 
Rasselas, Eik, N Po Ry Ex, 
Rathbun, Elk, N Po Ry Ex. 
Rathmel, Jefferson, W Po Ry. 
Rattigan, Butler, W Po. 
Rattling Run, Dauphin, C Ry. 
Raub’s, Luzerne, E Ry Ex. 
Raub’s Mill, Snyder, C Ry Ex. 
Raubsville, Northampton,E Po 
Ex. 
Rauchtown, Clinton, N Po 
Raught’s, Elk, N Po. 
Rausch Greek, Schuylkill, E 


Ry. . 
Rausch Creek Colliery, Schuyl- 
kill, E Ry. 
Rausch Gap, Lebanon, 8 E Ry. 
Rauschs, Schuylkill, E Po Ry. 
Raven Creek, Columbia, Cc Po. 
510 Raven Run, Schuylkill, E Po 
Ry Ex. - 
Ravine, Schuylkill, E Po. 
199 Rawlinsville, Lancaster,SEPo. 
Ray, Union, C Po. 
178 Raymilton, Venango, N W Po 
R 


y Ex. 
65 Raymond’s Potter, N Po. 
106 Ray’s Hill, Bedford, 8 Po. 
58661 Reading, Berks, Si Po Ry Bx. 
539 Reamstown, Lancaster, 8 E Po 
467 Rebersburgh, Centre, G Po. 
364 Rebuck’s, Northumberland, C 


Po. 
Red Bank, Clarion, W Ry Ex. 
Ked Bank, Centre, C Ry. 
203 Red Bank Furnace, Clarion,W 
Po Ex. 
Redclyffe, Forest, N W Po. 
293 Red Hill, Montgomery ,SHPoOEx 
404 Redington, Northampton,EPo 


Ry Ex. 
638 Red Land, Adams, 8 Po. 
Red ion berke a aioe 
624 Red Lion, York, 5 Po Ry 
Becmast Mills, Allegheny, S W 


Po. 
Red Rock, Luzerne, E Po. 
Red Rock, McKean, N ah 
166 Red Run, Lancaster, 8 bh Po. 
Redstone, Beaver, W Ry. 
29 Redstone, Fayette, S W Po. 
Redstone Junction, Fayette, 8 
W Ry Ex. 
Reed, Dauphin, C Po Ex. 
Reed, Indiana, Ww ay Ex. 
Reed, Mercer, N W Ry Ex. 
Reeder, Bucks, 8 E Ky. 
Reeder’s, Monroe, E Po. 
Reeds, Huntingdon, C Ry Ex. 
Reed’s Northumberland, O Ry 


784 


201 
247 
80 


394 
213 


264 
175 


Ex. 
66 Reed’s Gap, Juniata, C Po. 
Reed’s Rond, Chester, 8 E Ry 


Ex. 
560 Reedsville, Mifflin, C Po Ry Ex 
Reese, Blair, O Ry Ex. 
Reese & Mosier Switch, Lacka- 
wanna, N W Ry. 
Reeves, Lawrence, W Po. 
Reevesdale, Schuylkill, B Ry. 
Reflectorville, egheny, S W 


Ry Ex. 
216 Refton, Laneaster,SEPoRyEx 
264 Register, Luzerne, E Po. 
649 Rehrersburgh, Berks, 8 E Po. 
Reibold, Butler, W Po. 
79 Reidenbach’s Store,Lancaster, 
SEP 


oO. 
96 Reidsburgh, Clarion, W Po. 
Reimersburgh, Clarion, W Ry 


Ex. 
Reimold, York, 8 Ry Ex. 
Reinert, Berks, 8 E Po. 
410 Reinhold’s Station,Lancaster, 
SB Po Ry Ex. 
Reissing, Allegheny, S W Ry. 
97 Reistville, Lebanon, 8 E Po. 
Reitz, Somerset, S W Po. 
185 Relay, York, 8 Po. 


66 Remington, Alleghen. SWPo. 
Remington, Beaver, W Ry Ex. 
Rendham,Lackawanna,NEPo. 
Rene Mont, Schuylkill, E Ry. 
Renfrew, Butler, W Po Ry Ex. 


620 
4154 


42 


65 
2789 


1379 


313 
245 
110 
196 
276 


682 
531 


620 


198 


112 


245 


143 


10: 


S 


304 


506 


400 
200 


74 


36 


3649 


613 
130 


610 
143 
418 


172 
477 


9 


S 


S 


Rennyson, Chester, S B Ry. 
Reno, Venango, NW Po Ry Ex 
Renovo, Clinton, N Po Ry Ex. 
Reservoir, Montgomery,¢ ERy 
Reservoir Sta., Blair, @ Ry Ex 
Resler, Northumberland, U Po 
Retort, Centre, C Ry Ex. 
Retreat, Luzerne, Ry Ex. 
Retta, Susquehanna, N E Po. 
Revere, Bucks, 8 E Po. 

Rew, McKean, N Po Ry Ex. 
Reward, Perry, C Po, 
Rexmont, Lebanon, 8 B Po. 
Reyburn, Luzerne, EB Po. 
Reynolds, Schuylkill, E Po Ry 
Reynoldsville, efferson, WPO 


y. 
Reynoldsville Station, Jeffer- 
son, W Ry Ex 
Reynoldton, Allegheny, § W 
‘o Ry Ex. 

Rheems, Lancaster, 8 E Ry Ex. 
Rhoads, Centre, C Ry Ix, 
Rhone, Luzerne, E Po. 
Ribolds, Butler, W Ry Ex. 
eee Landing, Greene, S W 


‘0 Ex. 
isvoatle Crawford, N W Po 
x 


y 5 
Richardsville, Jefferson, W Po 
ea Bucks, 8 EB Po. 
Richfield, Juniata, @ Po, 
Rich Hill, Bucks, 8 B Po. 
Richland Centre, Bucks,SBPo. 
Richland Station, Lebanon, 8 
E Po Ry Ex, 
Richlandtown, Bucks, S FE Po. 
Richmond, Clarion, W Ry. 
Richmond, Franklin, S Ry Ex, 
Richmond, Northampton, EPo 
Richmond Furnace, I'ranklin, 
S Po Ry Ex. 
Richmond Hill, Susquehanna, 
EK Po 


Richmond Junetion, Lacka- 
wanna, N E Ry. 

Rickenback, Berks, S B Ry. 

Ricketts, Sullivan, N Po, 

Riddlesburgh, Bedford, S Po 
Ry Ex. 

Riddle’s Cross Roads, Butler, 
W Po 


Riderville, McKean, N Ry. 

Ridge, Bucks, 8 E Po. 

Ridge, Cleartield, C Ry. 

Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, S 
E Ry Ex. 

Ridgebury, Bradford, N Po. 

Ridge Junction, Schuylkill, E 
Ry Ex. 

picae Road, Montgomery, 8 E 


y- 

Ridgewood, Berks, S B Ry Ex. 

Ridgewood, Luzerne, £ Po. 

Ridgway, Elk, N Po Ry Ex, 

Ridley, Delaware, S E Ry Ex. 

REA Park, Delaware,SE Po 
Ry k 


Riswelecitie: Bueks, 8 E Po. 

Rienzi, Bradford, N Po. 

Rife, Dauphin, C Po. 

Riggs, Bradford, N Po. 

Riley ville, Wayne, N E Po, 

Rillton, Westmoreland,SW Po 

Rimer, Armstrong,WPoky Ex 

pataera bore ie Clarion, W Po 
ox. 


Rimerton, Armstrong,WRyEx 

Rinely, York, S Po. 

Ringgold, Jefferson, S Po. 

Ringtown, Schuylkill, E Po Ry 
ax 


Ringville, Sullivan, N Po. 
Ripple, Luzerne, E Po. 
Risher, Allegheny, S W Ry Ex. 
Rising, Tioga, N Po. 

Rising Springs,Centre, CRyEx 
Rising Sun, cL E Po. 
Rita, Luzerne, E Ky Ex. 


y Ex. 
Riverside Junction,Lackawan- 
na, N E Ry. 
Riverton, RRR AN ENA 
Riverton, Cumberland, 8 Ry, 
Kiverview, Clearfield,C Ry lx. 
Riverview, Washington, S W 


Ry Ex. . 
Rixford, McKean, N Po Ry Ex. 
Roach, Warren, N W Ry Ex. 
Roach’s, Delaware, § E Ry Ex. 
Roads, Allegheny,S W Ry. 
Roadside, Franklin, $ Po. 
Roan, Schuylkill, E Ry. 
Roaring Branch, Lycoming, N 
Po Ry Ex. 
Roaring Creek, Columbia,CPo 
Roaring Creek, Northumber- 
land, C Ry. 
Roaring Run, Westmoreland, 
S W Ry Ex. 
Roaring Spring, Blair, C PoRy 


Ex. 
Robbins, Allegheny, 8 W Ry. 
Robbins Station, Westmore- 
land, 8 W Po. 
Roberts, Chester, $8 E Po Ry. 
Robertsdale, Huntingdon, C 
Po Ry Ex. 
Roberts’ Run, Venango, N W 
Ry Ex. 
Robeson, Berks, 8 E Ry Ex. 
Robesonia, Berks, SE Po RyEx 
Robinson, Lawrence. W Ry. 
Robinson, Potter, N Ry 
Robinson’s, Lycoming, NRy. 
Robinsonville, Bedford, § Po, 
Rochester, Beaver, W Po RyEx 
Rochester Mills, Indiana, W Po. 
Rock, Schuylkill, E Po Ry. 
Rock Cut, McKean, N Ry. 
Rockdale, Delaware, SU Ry Rx 
Rockdale, Franklin, S Ry Ex. 
Rockdale, Lehigh, E Po ky Bx. 
Rockdale Mills, Jefferson, W Po 
Rockey, York, S Po. 
Rock Glen, Luzerne, EB Po Ry 


Ex. 
Rock Hill, Bucks, S E Ry. 
Rock Hill, Huntingdon,CRyEx 
Rock Hill, Lancaster, 5 E Po. 
Rock Hill Furnace, Hunting- 
don, O Po. 
Rock Lake, Wayne, N E Po. 
Rockland, Venango, N W Po 
Rockland Station, Venango, 
N W Ry Ex. 
Rock Ledge, Philadelphia, S 


E Ry. 
Rock Point, Beaver, W Po Ry 


Ex. 
30 Rock Point, Lawrence, W Ry. 


146 


57 
96 
263 


653 


210 
513 


183 
96 


Rockport, Carbon, KE Po Ry Ex 
Rock Run,Allegheny,SWRy Ex 
Rock Run, Centre, C Ry. 
Rock Spring, Centre, C Po. 
Rockton, Clear i, C Po. 
Rockville, Chester, 8 E Po Ry. 
Rockville, BETES C Ry Ex. 
Rockville, Northampton, ERy 
Rockwood, Somerset, 8 W Po 
Ry Ex. 
Rockwood, Nie a ae NW Ry. 
Rodman, Blair, C Ry Ex. 
Rogersville, Greene, 8 W Po. 
Rohrerstown, Lancaster, 8 E 
Po Ry Ex. ; 
Rohrsburgh, Columbia, © Po. 
Roland, Centre, C Po. 
Roler, York, S Po. 
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102 
8 
226 
165 
109 


370 


859 


7 Ruble, Fayette, S W F 


Rolfe, Elk, N Po Ry Ex. 
Romansville, Chester, 8 E Po. 
Rome, Bradford, N Po. 
Romola, Centre, C Po. 
Ronk’s, Lancaster, SEPoRyEx 
Root’s, Blair, C Ry Ex. 
Rootyille, Crawford, N W Po. 
Rosas, Pike, EB Ry. 
Roseoe, Washington, S W Po. 
Roscommon, Monroe. E ky. 
Rosebud, Clearfield, CPoRyEx 
Roseburgh, Perry, C Po. 
Rosecrans, Clinton, N Po. 
Rosedale, Chester, 8 B Ry Ex. 
Rosedale, Greene, 8 W Po. 
eet, Montgomery, SERy 
x. 


Rosemont, Montgomery, S E 
Po Ry Ex. 

Rosenvick, Chester, 8S E Po. 

Rose Point, Lawrence, W Po. 

Roses, Forest, N W Ry. 

Rose's Valley, Lycoming, NPo 

Rosevale, Alleghen, 'SWhy Bx 

Ross, Allegheny,S PoRyEx 

Ross, Lycoming, N Ry. 

Rossland, Monroe, E Po. 

Rossmoyne, Cumberland, SRy 

ely Armstrong, W Po Ry 
ix. 

Rossville, York, S Po. 

Rostrayer, Westmoreland, ‘S 
W Po. 

Rote, Clinton, N Po. 

Rothruck, Fayette, SW Ry Ex. 

Rothsville, Lancaster, 8 E Po 
Ry Ex. 

eae and Ready, Schuylkill, 
Po. 


Roulette. Potter, N Po Ry Ex. 
Round Bottom,Fayette,SW Ry 
Round Hill, Adams, S$ Po. 
Round Island, Clinton, SRyEx 
Round Top, Adams, 8 Ry bx. 
Round Top Tioga, N Po Ry. 
Roup’s, Allegheny, SW Ry Ex 
Rousev., Venango,NWPoRyEx 
Rowe, Beaver, W Po. 
Rowland, Pike, E Po, 
Rowland’s, Pike, E Ry Ex. 
Rowlands, Philadelphia, 8 L 
Ry Ex. 
Rowles, Clearfield, C Po. 
Rowzersville, Franklin, S Po. 
Roxborough, Philadelphia,S& 
Ry Ex. 
Roxbury, Franklin, S$ Po. 
Roy, Butler, W Ry Ex. 
Roy, York, $ Po. 
Royal, Susquehanna, N E Po. 
Royer, Blair, W Po Ry Ex. 
Royers, Perry, C Ry Ex. 
Royer’s Ford, Montgomery,SE 
Po Ry Ex. 
Roystone, Warren, NW Ry Ex. 
Rubicam, Montgomery, St Ry. 


146 Rudy, Montgomery, 8 E Po, 
Ate Rutt Creek, Greene, S W Po 
A 


132 
412 


119 

70 
684 

80 
368 
391 
745 


455 


613 


66 


365 
193 
67 


374 
382 


254 
1088 


460 
72 


37 
TAL 


260 
110 
596 


62 


eee Dale, Westmoreland,SW 


0. 
Ruggles, Luzerne, £ Po. 
Rugh, Indiana, Ww Ry Ex. 
Rumbaugh, Westmoreland, S$ 
W Ry Ex. 
Rummel, Somerset, S W Po. 
Runinerfield,Bradtord, NRyEx 
Rummertield Creek, Bradford, 
N Po Ex. 
Run, Venango, W Ry. 
Rundell’s, Crawford, N W Po. 
Rupert, Columbia, O Po Ry Ex. 
Rural Ridge, Allegheny, SWPo 
Rural Valley, Armstrong, WPo 
Rush, Susquehanna, N FE Po. 
Rushe’s, Somerset, SW Ry 
Rush Four Corners, Susque- 
hanna, N E Po. 
Rushland, Bucks, S E Ry- 
Rushtown, Northumberland, 0 


Po. 
Rush Valley, Bucks, S BE Po. 
Rushv., Susquehanna, N E Po. 
Russell, Warren, NW Po RyEx. 
Russell Hill, Wyoming, NE Po. 
Russellville, Chester, S E Po. 
Rutan, Greene,S W Po. 
Rutherford, Dauphin, C Ry. 
Rutland, Tioga, N Po. 
Rutledge, Delaware, 5S E Po. 
Rydal, Montgomery, SE PoRy. 
Ryde, Mifflin, C Ry Ex. 
Ryder's, Franklin, S Ry Ex. 
Rye, Armstrong, W Ry Ex. 
Ryers, Montgomery, 8 E Ry. 
Ryerson’s Sta., Greene, SW Po, 
Rynd Farm, Venango, NW Ry. 
Sabbath Rest, Blair, C Po Ex. 
Sabinsville, Tioga, N Po Ry Ex. 
Sabula, Clearfield, C Po Ry Ex. 
Saco, Bradford, N Po. 
Sacramento, Schuylkill, E Po. 
Sackett, Elk, N Po. 
Sadsburyy., Chester, S E Po. 
Saegers, Lycoming, N Ry. 
Saegerstown, Crawford, N W 

Po Ry Ex. 
Saegersville, Lehigh, E Po. 
SLT Quarries, Lehigh, 


Ry. 
Safe ingore Lancaster, S E Po 
Ry Ex. 

Safe Harbor, Lyeoming, N Ry. 
Sagon, Northumberland, C Po. 
Salem, Mereer, N W Ry. 
Salem, Snyder, C Po 

Salem Church, Cumberland, S 


Oe 
Salemville, Bedford, S Po. 

Salford, Montgomery SERyEx 
Salfordville, Montgomery, S E 


Po. 
Salina, Westmoreland, 8S W Po 
Ry Ex. 
Salisbury, Lancaster, S E Po, 
Salisbury Junction, Somerset, 
S W Ry Ex. 
Salix, Cambria, C Po, 
Salladasburgh, RGSS 
Salona, Clinton, N Po. 
Salter, Huntingdon, © Po. 
Saltillo, Huntingdon,CPoRyEx 
Saltsburgh, Allegheny, SWRy. 
pet Soe Reena PoRyEx 
Salt Works, e Deanery Ry. 
Salunga, Lancaster,SlPoRyEx 
Saluyia, Fulton, 8 Po, 
Sampsonville, Erie, NW Po Ex 
Se Montgomery,S EPo 
y Ex. 
Sancanae, Chester, $8 E Ry, 
Sanders, Potter, N Po. 
Sandiford, Philadelphia, 8 EPo 


5 Sand Patch, Somerset, S W Po 


Ry lx. 
Sand Rock, Fayette, S W Ry. 
Sand Rock, Greene, 8 W Po. 
Sandt’s Eddy, Northampton, E 


Pon 
Sand Works, eeveltes SW Ry. 
NE Creek, Allegheny, S 
Ry Ex 


Sandy Gap, Blair, C Ry. 

Sandy Hill, Perry, C Po. 

seks Lake, Mercer, N W Po 
Ry Ex 


Sandy Lick, Butler, W Ry Ex. 
Sandy Point, Butler, W Po, 
Sandy Ridge, Cemtre, C Po Ry 


x. 
Sandy Run,Luzerne, EPoRyEx 
Sandy Run Junction, Luzerne, 
E Ry Bx. 
Sandy Valley, Jefferson, WPo. 
Sanford, Warren, N W Po. 
EOS Junction, Clearfield,C 
ys 


235 


40 


119 
333 
112 
272 


66 


139 


110 
3088 


695 


236 
93 
204 


239 
146 
200 
1829 


625 


49 
75215 


156 


9 


5 


658 
329 


65 Sereno, Columbia, C Po. 


99 
115 
65 
812 
2776 


209 


638 
14403. 


307 


6 Saulsburgh, Huntingdon, CPo. 


Ry Ex. 
i Senyer City, McKean, N W Ry 
ox. 


2 Saylorsburgh,Monroe, EPoRy. 


Sang Hollow,Cambria,CRyEx. 
Sanner, Somerset, 8 W Ry. 
Santee, Northampton, E Po. 
Sarah, Huntingdon, C Po. 
paran Furnace, Clarion, W Ry 
ex. 
Sardis, Westmoreland, S W Po. 
Sargent, McKean, N Po. 
Sartwell. McKean, N Po Ry. 
ver, Butler, W Ry Ex. 
arversv., Butler,W Po RyEx. 
Sassamansyille, Montgomery, 
SE Po. 
Saucon’s, Lehigh, E Ry. 


Savage, Somerset, S W Po. 
Saville, Perry, C Po. 

Savoy, Potter, N Po. 

Saw Mill Run, Allegheny, S W 


Saxonburgh, Butler, W Po. 
Baxonbured Station,Butler,W 
Ry Ex. 
Saxton, Bedford, S Po ky Ex. 
SERIA, Warren, N W Po Ry 
x. 


Saylorsburgh Junetion,North- 
ampton, E Ry. 

Sayre, Bradford, N Po Ry Ex, 

Seales, Centre, C Ry. 

Seales, Clinton, N Ry. 

Seale Siding, Luzerne, E Ry. 

Scalp Level, Cambria, C Po, 

Seandia, Warren, N W Po. 

Scarlet’s Mills, Berks, S E Po. 

Scenery Hill, Washington, SW 


Po. 
Schadts, Lehigh, E Po. 
Schaetfertown,Lebanon,SEPo. 
Schellsburgh, Bedford. 8 Po. 
Schenck’s, Bucks, S E Ry Ex. 
Schenly Statiun,Armstrong,W 
Po Ry Ex. 
Scheidy, Lehigh, E Po. 
Schlelines Mill, Allegheny, SW 


¥: 
Schlichter, Bucks, 8 E Po. 
Schnecksville, Lehigh, E Po. 
Schock’s Mills,Lancaster,SEPo 
hoeneck, Lancaster, 8 E Po. 
chofer, berks, 8 E Po, 
Schoffner’s Corners, Jefferson, 
W Po. 
School House, Centre, C 
School Lane, Philadelphi 
Ry Ex. 
Schubert, Berks, S E Po 
Schultzyv., Lackawanna,NEPo. 
Schur’s, Philadelphia, S i Ry. 
Schuyler, Northumberland, C 
"0 an Ex. 
Schuylkill, Chester, 8 E Po. 
Schuylkill, Philadelphia, SERy 
Sehuylcill Haven, Schuylkill, 
E Po iy Ex. 
Schuylkill Haven Junction, 
Schuylkill, E Ry. 
Selina <ill Junction, Carbow, 
Ry. 
Sanwataine Somerset, SW Ry. 
Schweibinzy. ,Somerset,S WL 
Schwenkyille, Montgomery,Si 
Po Ry Ex. 
Schweyers, Berks, S E Po. 
Sciota, Monroe, E Po, 
Sciotavale, Bradford, N Po. 
Scoteh Hill, Clarion, W Po 
sears Valley, Columbia, City 


X. 
Scotia, Centre, C Ry Ex. 
Scotia Crossing, Centre, C Ry. 
Scotland, Franklin S PoRyEx. 
Seott, Lackawanna, N FE Po. 
Scott Centre, Wayne, N E Fo. 
Seottdale, Westmoreland, S W 
Po Ry Ex. 5 
Scottdale Branch Junction, 
Westmoreland, 8 W Ry. 
Scott Haven, Westmoreland,S 
Po Ry Ex. 
Scottsville, Wyoming, N E Po. 
Seranton, Lackawanna, N EB 
Po Ry Ex. 
Scranton Steel Works, Lacka- 
wanna, N E Ry. 
Scrubgrass, Venango, N W Po. 
Serubridge, Clarion, W Po. 
Scullhill, Berks, S E Po. 
Seulltun, Somer-et,S8 W Po. 
Seully Springs, Allegheny SW 
Ry Ex. 
Seyoc, Perry, C Po, 
Seal, Chester, S E Po. 
Searigh.’s, Fayette, 8 W Po. 
Sebastopol, Luzerne, E Ry. 
Sebring, Tioga, N Po. 
Secane, Delaware, SEPoRyEx, 
Sedan, Northumberland, C Po. 
Sedgwick, Adams, S Po. 
Sedgwick, Venango, NWRyEx 
Seek, Schuylkill, £ 0. 
Seelyville, Wayne, N E Po. 
Seemsville, Northampton, EPo 
Seiberlingville, Lehigh, E Po. 
Seidersville Northampton,EPo 
Seigfried’s Bridge, Northamp- 
ton, E Po. 
Seiple’s. Lehigh, E Po Ry. 
Seip’s, Northampton, E Po. 
Seipstown, Lehigh, E Po. 
Seisholtzville, Berks, SEPoRy. 
Seitzland, York, S Po Ry Ex. 
Selea, Huntingdon, C Po. 
Rens Grove, ‘Snyde r,CPoRy 
Ex. 
Selin’s Grove Junction, North- 
umberland, CEE Ex. 
Selkirk, Warren, N W Ry. 
Sellers, Lancaster, 8 B Ry Ex. 
Sellersville, Bucks,SEPoRyEx. 
Sell’sStation,Adams,SPoRy Ex 
Semples, Alegheny, SWRyEx. 
Seneca, Venango, N W Po. 


Sergeant, McKean, E Ry Ex. 

Service, Beaver, Po. 

Seven Points, Northumber- 
land, C Po, 

Seven Stars, Adams, SPoRyEx. 

Seventy-Six, Beaver, W Po. 

Seven Valleys, York, 8 Po. 

Seward, Westmoreland, SWPo 

Se Allegheny,S W Po 

y Ex 


y Ex. 
Rowan Westmoreland, SW 
y Ex. 
Seyfert, Berks, 8 E Ry Ex. 
Shade Gap, Huntingdon, C Po 


Ry Ex. 
Shadeland, Crawford, N W Po 


in, Armstrong, WPo 
e, Allegheny, 5 W Ry 


Side, Mercer, N W Ry. 
Beaver, W Po. 

Shaffer's Mill, McKean, N Ry. 

Shaft, Schuylkill, E Po. 

Shaft No 2, Westmoreland, S 
W Ry. 

See Westmoreland, S W 

aS 


Shainline’s, Montgomery, 8 B 


vs 
Shamburgh, Venango, NWPo, 
Shamokin, Northumberland,O 


Po Ry Ex, 
Shamokin Dam, Snyder, © Po. 
Shamrock, Somerset, 8 W Ry. 


143 Shamrock Station, Berks, S E 


Po Ry Ex. } 
300 Shaners, Westmoreland, 8 W | 
Ry Ex 
189 Shanesville, Berks,S E Po. 
42 Shank’s Run,Mifflin,CPoRyEx, | 
846 Shanksville, Somerset. 8 WPo. 
Shannon, Clarion, W Ry. 
100 Shannondale, Clarion, W Po. 
222 Ee Montgomery, 5 
E Po. 
Shannopin’s, Beaver, WRyEx. 
7459 Sharon, Mercer, N W PokyEx, 
47 Sharon Centre, Potter, N Po. 
429 eee Hill, Delaware, 8 E Po 
Ex. 
4898 


Sharpsburgh, Allegheny, 8 W 
Po Ry Ex. 
2390 Sharpsville, Mercer, N W Po 


y Ex. 

238 Shartlesville, Berks, 8 E Po. 
Shavertown, Luzerne, E Po. 
Shaw, Crawford, N W Ry. 
Shaw Mines, Somerset, SWRy. 
Shawmont, Philadelphia, S E | 


Ry Ex. 
Shawmut, Clearfield, C Po. 
168 Shawnee, Monroe, E Po. 
Shawnee Branch, Lancaster, 


SE Ry. 
168 ona Landing, Crawford, N 


W Po. 
191 Sheakleyville, Mercer, NWPo. 
216 Shearer's Cross Roads, West- 
moreland, 8 W Po. 
Sheeder, Chester, 8 E Po Ry. 
Sheffer, York, S Ry Ex. 
1295 Sheffield, Warren, N W Po Ry 


Ex, 
Sheffield Junction, Forest, N 
Ry Ex, 
Sheldon, Luzerne, E Ry. 
62 Sheldon, Susquehanna, NEPo. 
Shelleys Siding, Cumberland,S 


Ry. 
33 Shelly, Bucks, S E Po Ry Ex. 
Shelmadine Springs, Craw- 
ford, N W Po. 
Shelmire, Chester, S E Ry Ex. 
82 Shelocta, Indiana, W Po. 
15944 Shenandoah, Schuylkill, BE Po 


Ry Ex. 
Shenandoah Junction,Schuyl- 
kill, E Ry Ex. 
Shenango, Lawrence, W Po 
200 Shenango, Mercer, NW Ry Ex. 
Shenango & Allegheny Jane- 
tion, Mercer, N W Ry Ex. 
Shenkel, Chester, 8 E Po. 
Shenk’s Ferry, Lancaster, 8 E 
Ry Ex. 
145 SSE ease Cumberland, 
8 Po. 


BEINGS Westmoreland, S W 


iy 
Sheridan, Allegheny, SWRyEx 
Sheridan, Cambria, C Ry Ex. 
368 Sheridan, Lebanon,SEPORyEx 
129 Sheridanville, Allegheny,S W 


Po. 
200 Sherman, Wayne, N E Po, 
672 Sherman’s Dale, Perry, C Po, 
Shermansyille, Crawford, NW 


Ry Ex. 

166 Sherrett, Armstrong, W Po 
Sherrick’s, Fayette, 8 W Ry. 
Sherwood, Jetferson, W i 
Sherwood Junction, Elk, NRy. 

192 Sheshequin, Bradford, N Po. 

1448 ORES Luzerne , lb PoRy 


x. 
85 BRE Allegheny, SW Po Ry 
ox 


Shiloh, Clearfield, C Po. 
600 Shillington, Berks, S E Po. 
Shimer, Northampton, ERyEx 
396 Shimerville, Lehigh, E Po. 
Shindle, Mifflin, C Ry Ex. 
Shiner, Beaver, W Po. 
177 Shinglehouse, Potter, N Po. 
Shintown, Clinton, N PoRyEx. 
2188 SR en i Cumberland,S 
Po Ry Ex. 
Shippen Station, Cameron, N 
'o Ry Ex, 
336 Bee, Clarion, W Po 
y Ex. 

68 Shippingport, Beaver, W Po. 
Ship Road, Cliester, SE Ry. 
Shira, Butler, W Po. 

698 Shiremanstown, Cumberland, 


S Po Ry Ex. 
Shire Oars? Washington, S W 
x 


o Ry Ex. 
63 Shirland, Allegheny,S W Po. 
Shirley, Huntingdon, C Ry Ex. 
325 Ree rernnetey untingdon, C 
ci 


». 
Shober, Somerset, S W se 
Shock’s Mills, Lancaster, SERy 


Ex. 
63 Shoemaker’s, Monroe, E Po. 
Shoemaker’s, Schuylkill, HRy 
502 Shoemakersville, Berks, SEPo 
ShoemakersvilleStation|Berks 
SE Ry Ex. 3 
paconberesr Huntingdon, C 
x 


Ry 4 
139 Shoenersville, Lehigh, E Po. 
268 Shohola, Pike, E Po Ry Ex. 
Shohola Falls, Pike, E Po. 
Short’s Mills, Jetferson, Sas 
Shoup, Westmoreland, SW Ry 


Ex. 
320 Shoustown, Allegheny,S W Po 
Ry Ex. 


y Ex. 
Shrader Mines, Bradford, NRy 
Shreiner’s, Lancaster, S E Ry. 

562 Shrewsbury, York, S Po. 
Shrewsbury Sta., York,SRyEx 
Shuman’s, Columbia, C Ry. 

124 Shunk, Sullivan, N Po. 

Shy Beaver, Huntingdon, CPo 


Ry Ex. 
168 Siddonsburgh, York, 8 Po. 

93 Sideling Hill, Fulton, 8 Po. 
Siding No. 7, Luzerne, E RyEx. 
Sidley, Chester, S E Ry Ex. 
Sidney, Indiana, W Po ye 
Siegersville, Lehigh, E RyEx. 
EECA Northampton, rf Ry 

x 


129 Sigel, Jefferson, W Po. 
70 Siglerville, Mifflin, C Po, 
167 Sigmund, Lehigh, E Po. 
Siko, Wayne, N E Po. 
Silbaugh, Somerset, S W Po, 
ilkworth, Luzerne, E Po. 
Sill’s, Bedford, S Ry Ex. 


L Brook, Schuylkill, E Po 
Ry Ex. 
Silver Brook Junction,Schuyl- 
kill, B Ry. 
216 Silver Creek, Schuylkill, E Po. 
88 Silver Lake,Susquehanna, N EB 


Po. 

405 Silver Spring, Lancaster,SEPo 
Silverton, Schuylkill, E Ry. 
Simon, Wayne, N E Po. 
Simpson, McKean, N Ry. 

47 Simpson’s Store, Washington, 
SW Po, 

763 SES Spring, Berks,S E Po 
ty Ex. 

82 Sinking Valley, Blair, C Po. 

401 Sinnamahoning, Cameron, N 

Po Ry Ex. 
Sensheim, York, 8 Ry. 
Siousca, Chester, S ERy. 

113 Sipe’s Mill, Fulton, 3 Po. 

46 Sipesville, Somerset, S W Po. 


Sitka, Fayette, S W Po. 
Sittler, Schuylkill, E Po. 
Siverly, Venango, N W Po. 
362 Six Mile Run, Bedford, 8 Po. 
63 Six Points, Butler, W Po. 


59 Six Roads, Bedford, 8 Po. 
163 Sizerville, Cameron, N Po. 
262 Skinner's Eddy, Wyoming, N 
640 Skippack, Mont 
40 Skippack, Montgomery,SEPo. 
8 ris York, 8 Po. os 
Slack Water, Lancaster, SEPo 
Lehigh, E Po RyEx. 
172 Slateford, Northumpton, K Po 
Slate Hill, York, 8 Po ky Ex, 
Slate Lick, Armstrong, Po. 
ae Kun, Lycoming, N PoRy 
ux, 
Slate Run, Potter, N Ry. 
a e Valley, Northampton, E 
Ry. 
Slatington, Lehigh, E PoRyEx | 
Sligo, Allegheny, S W Ry Ex, 
Sligo, Clarion, W Po Ry Ex. | 
ages Rock, Butler, W Po. 
Sloan. Westmoreland, SW Po. 
Slocum, Luzerne, E Po. 
Slocum, Luzerne, E Ry Ex. | 
Slonaker, Chester, 8 E Po. 
Smathers, Indiana, W Po. 
Smedley, Chester, S E Po. 
pmolhport McKean, N Po Ry 
x. 


1150 
229 Smicksburgh, Indiana, W To. 
Smith, Indiana, W Ry Ex. 

764 Smithfield, Fayette,8 W Po. 
580 Smith’s Ferry, Beaver, W Po 


aM Ex. 

Smith’sJunction, McKean,NRy 

146 Smith's Mills, Cleartield, C Po. 
Smith’s Run, McKean, N Ry Ex 

66 Smith’s, York, S Ky Ex. 

800 Smithton, Westmorelund, S W 

Po Ry Ex. 
163 SS Lancaster, SE Po 


X. 
Smock, Fayette,S W Po. 
Smoke Run, Clearfield, C Po 

Ry Ex. 

125 Smyrna, Lancaster. S E Po. 
Smyser’s, York, S Ry Ex 
Sneévike radford,N Ry Ex. 

72 Snedekerville, Bradford, N 
Po Ry Ex. 
Snowden, Allegheny, 8 W Ry. 

744 Snow Shoe, Centre, C PoRyEX 
SnowShoe Branch,Centre,ORy 
Snow Shoe Intersection, Cen- 

tre,C Ry Ex. 
ets Shoe Summit, Centre, C 


: x. 
Westmoreland, SWRy 

s, York, S Ry. 

burgh, Clarion, W Po 


Ky Ex. 
49 Snydersville, Monroe, E Po. 


242 Snydertown Northumber- 
land, C Po Ry Ex. 
Sober, Centre, C Po. 
Sobieski, Clearfield, C PoEx. 
Social Hall, Indiana. W KyEx. 
Soho, Allegheny, S W Ry. 
Soldier's Run, Jefferson, W Ry. 
140 Solebury, Bucks, SE Po. 
Solomon Gup, Luzerne. ERyEx 
116 Somertield, Somerset, S W’ Po. 
1713 Somerset, Somerset, S W Po 


Ry Ex. 
143 Somer’s Lane, Tioga, N PoRy. 
Somerton, Philadelphia, 8 BE 
Po Ry Ex 


Somerville, Tioga, N Ry Ex. 
193 SOnesIO RDS Sullivan, Po Ry 
Xx 


Song Bird. McKean, N Ry Ex. 
Sonman, Cambria, C Po KyEx. 
Sonora, Butler, W Po. 
Soradoville, Mifflin, C Po. 

200 Soudersburgh, Lancaster, S E 


Po. 
679 Souderton, Montgomery, 8 E 
a Po Ry Ex. 
159 Bouthasiptony Bucks, SE Po 


Ry Ex. 

Southampton, Franklin, 8 Ry 
ix. 

Boxthamptons Somerset, S W 


Y. 
Southard, McKean, N Po. 
124 South ANburn Susquehanna, 


0. 

68 South Bend, Armstrong,WPo. 

10302 South Bethlehem, Northamp- 
ton, E Po Ry Ex, 

South Birdsborough, Berks, 8 


Ry. 
pou Branch, Bradford, N Po 


South Branch, McKean, N Ry. 
Ses uo ista, Allegheny, 
Ry. 

South Burgettstown, Washing- 
ton, S W Po. 

South Canaan, Wayne, NE Po. 

7076 South Chester,Delaware,SER 

South Cornwall, Lebanon, 8 E 
Ry Ex. 

South Corydon, Warren, N W 


0, 
5616 Routh Maaton, Northampton,E 


y Ex. 
2% South Katon,Wyoming, NEPo 
21 South Evansville, Berks, 8 E 


ko ne 
1295 SouthFork,Cambria,CPoRyEx 
358 South Gibson, Susquehanna,N 


Po. 
63 South Hermitage, Lancaster, 
SEP 


‘0. 
32 South Hill, Bradford, N Po. 
126 South Montrose,Susquehanna, 
NE Po Ry Ex. 
South Mountain Summit Sid- 
ing, Adams, 8 Ry Ex. 
South Oi City, Venango, N.W 
y Bx, 
South Pennsylvania, Junction, 
Franklin, S Ry Ex. 
South Pittsburgh, Allegheny, 
S W Ry. 
South Shoustown, Allegheny, 
8 W Ry. 
nate Side, Allegheny, SW Po 


X. 
South Side, York, S Ry Ex. 

246 South Sterling,Wayne, NEPo. 

South Strabane, Washington, 

SW Po. 

66 South Warren, Bradford,NPo. 

Southwe: Westmoreland, 8 

W Po By 

158 South Whitehall, Lehigh, EPo 

South Wilkes Barre, Luzerne, 


E Ry Ex. 
2900 South Williamsport, Lycom- 
ng, N Po Ex. 


97 Spangsville, Berks, S E Po. 
32 Sparta, Washington, S W Po. 
516 Spartansburgh, Crawford, N 
V Po Ry Ex. : 
Spaulings, McKean, N Ry. 
Speelman, Bedford, 8 Po. 
Speers, Washington, 8S W Po. 
348 Spinnerstown, Bucks, SE Po. 
249 Sporting Hil), Lancaster,SEPo 
72 Spragg’s, Greene, S W Po. 
Spragueville, Monroe, E Ry Ex 
93 Sprankle’s Mills, Jefferson, W 


0. 
490 Springboro, Crawford, N W Po 
Ss arin e Oro Station, Crawford, 

W Ry Ex 


72 paring: Brook, Lackawanna, N 
‘0. 
Spring Brook Loop, Lacka- 
wanna, N E Ry. 
125 Spring Church, Armstrong, W 
‘0. 


EXPLANATION —County sets in Black Type. 


~ 


Names of counties follow names of towns. N. (north), N. E. (northeast), 


Po., post offices. Ry., railroad stations. Ex., express offices. 


C. (central), etc., 


indicate that portion of the State in which the county is situated. 
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1797 Je City, Chester,S E Po Ry 
Xe 


Spring Creek, Elk, N Ry. 
Spring Creek, Lehigh, f Ry. 
239 8 oring Creek, Warren, N W Po 


Ry Ex, 
693 Boringdals; Allegheny, S W Po 


wx. 

Borner York. 5 Po. 
100 Springtield, Bradford, N Po. 
ringtield, Ches § 

Springfield, I 

Springfield J. 
875 Spring Forge, Po. 

Spring Garden, Schuylkill, E 


Ry. 

212 Spring Grove, Lancaster, SEPo 
Spring Grove, Yurk. S$ Ry Ex. 
Spring Hill, Bradford, N Po. 

113 Spring Hope, Bedford, § Po. 

127 Spring House, Montgomery, 

R 


‘0. 
49 Spring Meadow, Bedford, S Po 
Spring Mill, Lehigh, E Ry Ex. 
959 Spring Mill, Montgomery,S E 
793 Spring Mills, Centre, C Po. 
279 Spring Mount, Montgomery, S 
E Po Ry Ex. 
Spring Mountain Siding, Lu- 
zerne, KE Ry Ex. 
46 Spring Run, Franklin, 8 Po. 
Springton, Chester, S E Ry Ex. 
296 Springtown, Bucks, 8 ly Po. 
Springvale, York, 8 Po Ry Ex. 
469 Springville, Susquehanna, N E 
Po Ry Ex. 
Spruce, Indiana. W Po, 
213 Spruce Creek, Huntingdon, © 
Po Ry Ex. 
68 Spruce Grove, Lancaster, S E 
20 Ry Ex. 
53 Spruce H 
Spry, Yor 
Squaretoy 
6 


Juniata, C Po. 


1 F 
St. Cloud, Washington, SW Po 
St. Davids, Delaware,S E Po 

Ry Ex. 
St. George, Venango,NWRyEx. 
278 St. Joe, Butler, W Po Ry Ex. 

St. Joe Station, Butler, W Po. 

. Luzerne, EB Po. 


St. Joh 
St. Joseph ,Susquehanna,NEPo 
70 St. Lawrence, Cambria, C Po. 

Lee, Clearfield, C Ry Ex. 
1745 St. Mary’s, Elk, N Po ae Ex. 
823 St. Nicholas, Schuylkill, E Po 


ok Ex. 
224 ac eters, Chester,S E Po Ry 


x. 
655 St. Petersburgh, Clarion, W 
Po Ry Ex. 
410 St. Thomas, Franklin. S Po. 
261 Stahlstown, Westmoreland, S 
0. 


Stains, Cambria, C Po. 
St Heys York, 8 Po. 
Stambaugh, Fayette, SWRyEx 
119 nae Stone, Bradford, N 
Po Ry Ex. 
Stanfield, Blair, C wal Ex. 
Stanhope, SchuyIkill, BE Ry. 
Stanley, Clearfield, C Po Ry. 
140 Stanton, Jefferson, W Po. 
163 SECO Mill, Somerset, S W 


‘0. 
Starlight, Wayne, N E Po Ex. 
Star Mines, Westmoreland, S 

W Ry Ex. 
Starners, Adams, S Ry Ex. 
82 Starr, Forest, N W Po. 
Starr, Huntingdon, C Ry Ex. 
431 Starrucca, Wayne, NEPoRyEx 
63 Star View, York, S Po. 
336 State Cone (Agricultural), 
Centre, C Po Ry. 
State Line, Bedford, S RY. 
State Line, Bradford, N Ry. 
188 State Line, Franklin, S Po. 
State Line, McKean, N Ry Ex. 
State Line, Mercer, N W Ry. 
State Line, Susquehanna, N E 


Ry Ex. 
254 piste Line Mills, McKean, N Po 
ox. 
State Line Sta., Erie, N W Ry. 
State Line Station, Franklin, 
8S Ry Ex, 
593 Stauifer, Westmoreland, S W 


Po ae 
146 Steamburgh, Crawford,NWPo 
Steam Valley, Lycoming, N Po 
9250 Steelton, Dauphin, CPo RyEx. 
85 Steelville, Chester, S E Po 
Steel WADERS Montgomery, SE 
x 
Steiner's. Centre. C Ry Ex. 
Stein’s, Schuylkill, E Ry. 
120 Steinsburgh, Bucks, § E Po. 
596 Steinsville, Lehigh, E Po Ry. 
98 Stembersville, Carbon, E Po 
743 ets Northampton, E Po 
cS 
Stenger, Franklin, 8 Io. 
Sterling, Clearfield, C Ry Ex. 
260 Sterling, Wayne, N E Po. 
430 Sterling Run, Cameron, N Po 


Ry Ex. 
194 Sterrettania, Erie, N W Po. 
100 Sterrett’s Gap, Perry, C Po. 
Stetler, Lehigh, E Ry Ex. 
Stetlersville, Lehigh, E Po. 
Steuben, Northampton, E Ry 


x. 
368 BYERS, Lancaster, 8 E Po Ry 
Ex, 


Stevens’ Point, Susquehanna, 
N E Po Ry Ex. 

340 Stevensville, Bradford, N Po. 
Stewarton, Fayette, SW Po Ry 
Stewart's, Carbon, E Ry Ex. 
Stewart’s, Erie, N W fe 
Stewarts, Franklin, S Ry. 
Stewarts Furnace, Mercer, N 


W Ry. 
93 Stewart's Run, Forest, N W Po 
Stewart's Station, Westmore- 
land, S W Po Ry Ex. 
441 Stewartstown, York, SPoRyEx 
63 Stewartsville, Westmoreland, 
SW Po. 
Stickney, McKean, N Po. 
Stiffler, Blair, C ea 
99 Stillwater, Columbia, C Po Ry 


xX. 
SHED oy Susquehanna, N E 


Ry Ex. 
Stiltz, York, S Po. 
Stine’s Corner, Lehigh, E Po. 
Stobo, Beaver, W Ry. 
Stockdale, Washington, SWR: 
156 SEG inet Northampton, E 
Pp 


'o Ry. 
58 Stockton, Luzerne, E PoRyEx. 
129 Stoddartsville, Luzerne, EPo. 
5 Stokesdale, Tioga, NPoRy Ex. 
Stokesdale Je., Tioga, N Ry. 
1394 Stoneboro, Mercer, N W Po Ry 
Ox. 


Stone Bridge, Franklin,SRyEx 
168 Bins Church, Northampton, 


0. 
Stone Glen, Dauphin, C Ry. 
271 Stoneham, Warren, NWPo Ry 
EK. 


rs 
Stone Mill, Tioga, N Ry. 
pou Quarries, Somerset, SW 


y. 
Stoner, York,S Ry Ex. 
543 Ooch Westmoreland, 8 W 


‘0. 
100 Stonersville, Berks, S E Po. 


Stone Siding, Schuylkill, E Ry 


Stonington, Northumberland, 
O Po. 


Stony Brook, York, SPo Ry Ex 
Stony Creek Schuylkill, ERy Ex 
Stony Creek, Carbon, B Ry Ex 
Stony Creek, Cambria, C iy. 
StonyCreek, Somerset, SW Po. 
126 Stony Creek Mills,Berks,SEPo, 
118 Stony Fork, Tioga, N Po. 
Stony Point, Crawford, NWPo 
149 Stony Run, Berks, SE Po. 
Stony town Ferry, Columbia,C 
Ry Ex. 
38 Stoops’, Allegheny, SW Po Ry. 
Btgop's Ferry, Allegheny, S W 


y: 
268 Stormstown, Centre, C Po. 
Stormtown Station, Centre, C 
y- 
42 Stormville, Monroe, E Po. 
Stottsville, Chester, S E Ry Ex 
971 Stouchsburgh, Berks, § E Po. 
96 SESE Eee) Cumberland, © 
oO. 

72 Stouts, Northampton, E Po. 
Stover, Blair, O th Ex. 
Stoverdale, Dauphin, C Ry. 
Stowe, Montgomery, SE PoRy 

291 Stoyestown, Somerset, S W Po 

Ry Ex. 

ulford, Chester, SEPoRy Bx 

aight, Elk, N Ry Ex, 

918 Strasburgh, Lancaster, S E Po 
Ry Ex. 

Strattonville, Clarion, W Po. 

Strausstown, Berks, S E Po. 

re Dene, Ridge, Montour, 
0 


oO. 
Strawbridge, Lycoming, N Po. 
Strawbridge, Sullivan, N Ry. 
Streight’s, Elk, N Ry. 
168 ckersville, Chester, SE Po. 
ceckhouser’s, York,S Ry Ex 
Strickler, York, S Ky. 
163 Strinestown, York, Po. 
REDE OND) Allegheny, SWRy 
robleton, Clarion, W Po, 
Strode’s Mills, Mifflin, © Po. 
TRONS Northumberland, CPo 
UX, 
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283 Strongstown, Indiana, W Po. 
2419 Stroudebureh; Monroe, E Po 
re 
Strouptown, Snyder, C Po. 
Stull, Wyoming, N E Po 
Sturgeon, Allegheny, S W Po. 
Sturgis, Crawford, N W Po. 
201 Boer erg, Schuylkill, E Po Ry 
: 


Sugar Creek, Venango, NW Po 
vy. 


Y 
Sugar Grove, Mercer, N W Ry. 
1267 Sugar Grove, Warren, NW Po. 
Sugar Hill, Jefferson, W Po. 

67 Sugar Lake, Crawford, NWPo 
Sugar Loat, Columbia, C Ry. 
Sugar Loaf, Luzerne, BE Po. 
Sugar Loaf Station, Luzerne, 

x 


Ss 


BE Ry 4 
2583 Sugar Notch, Luzerne, E Po 
Ry Ex. 

483 Sugar Run, Bradford, N Po. 
Sugar Run, Warren, NWRy Ex 
Buaae Run Junction, McKean, 

y. 


115 Sugartown, Chester, S$ E Po. 
63 Sullivan, Tioga, N Po, 
SRR Springs, Bedford, S 
y Ex. 
Saifalates Springs, Perry, O Ry 
x. 


416 Summer Hill, Cambria, OC Po 
ra 
838 Summerville, Jefferson, W Po 


y Ex. 
Summit, Butler, W Ry. 
Summit, Bradford, N Ry Ex. 

167 Summit, Cambria, C Po. 
Summit, Centre, O Ry Ex. 
Summit, Cleartield, C Ry. 
Summit, Clearfield, C Po Ry. 
Summit, Clinton, N Ry. 

100 Suminit, Crawford, NW RyEx. 
Summit, Erie, N W ine 
Summit, Franklin, S Ry Ex. 
Summit, Luzerne, E Ry. 
Summit, Lycoming, N Ry. 
Summit, Mercer, N W Ry. 
Summit, SOMOS, Ry. 
Summit, T.oga, N Ry. 
Summit, York,S Ry Ex. 

432 Summit City, McKean, N Po 

Ry Ex. 


Summit Cut, Beaver, W Po. 
1228 SummitHill. Carbon, EPoRyEx 
153 Summit Miils,Somerset.SWPo 
Summit Siding, Cumberland, 
S Ry. a 
132 Summit Station, Schuylkill, B 
Po Ex 


‘o Ex. 
Sumner, Allegheny, SW RyEx. 
206 Arba Montgomery,S 
2 Po. 
5930 Sunbury, Northumberland, B 
Po Ry Ex. 
53 Sunclitf, Indiana, W Po. 

184 Sunderlinville, Potter, N Po. 
Sunny burn, York, S Po. 
Sunnyside, Adams, S Ry Ex. 

312 Bunny, Side, Allegheny, SW Po 


y- 
Sunset, Butler, W Ry Ex. 

55 EES Washington, SWPoRy 
ex. 
Sunshine, Wayne, N E Po. 

106 Sunville, Venango, N W Po. 
Superior, Allegheny, SWRyEx 
Suplee, Chester, S E Po. 

36 Surmeons Hall, Allegheny, SW 


‘0. 
Surry, Delaware, S E Ry. 
SEE GDEUE NEED Lancaster, S E 
Ry. 
3865 EAE ROO Susquehanna,N 
E Po Ry Ex. r 


Susquehanna Bridge, Clear- 
fleld, C Ry Ex. 
Suter, Westmoreland, 8 W Ry. 
812 Sutersville, Westmoreland, S 
W Po Ry. 
Suttee, Wyoming, N £ Po. 
Swales, Juniata, C Po. 
110 Swanville, Erie, NW Po Ry Ex. 
Swarts, Greene, S W Po Ry Ex. 
218 Swarthmore, Delaware,S Po 
Ry Ex. 
73 Swartzville, Lancaster, SE Po. 
316 Swatara, Schuylkill, E Po. 
244 Swatara Station, Dauphin, C 
Po Ry Ex. 
711 Swedeland, Montgomery,SEPo 
Ry Ex. 
Sweden, Potter, N Po. 
Sweden Valley, Potter, NPoRy 
Swedesford Bridge, Montgom- 
ery, SE Ry. 
Swedestord Road, Chester, S E 
Ry Ex. 
240 Sweet Valley, Luzerne, E Po. 
Swengel, Union, C Po Ae 
Swiftwater, Monroe, B Po. 
Swineford, Snyder, C Po. 
66 Swissvale, Allegheny, 8S W Po 
Ry Ex. a 
Switeh Back, Schuylkill, E Ry 
Ex 


ver, Lehigh, E Po. 

Swoyers, Berks, 8S E Ry. 

Sybertsville, Luzerne, E Po. 

Sycamore, Greene, SWPoRyEx 

Sykes, Jefferson, W Ry. 

ye, Jefferson, W Po Ry 
Ox. 

Sylvan, Allegheny,S W Ry. 

190 Sylvan, Franklin, 8 Po. 

Sylvan, Perry, C Ry. 
241 Sylvania, Bradford, N Po. 
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Sylvester, Tioga. N Po. 
Sylvis, Cleartield, C Po, 
Syner, Lebanon, S E Po. 

144 Table Rock, Adams, SPoRyEx. 
Tablet, Chester, S E Po. 
Tabor, Philadelphi+, S FRyEx. 
ee Junction, Philadelphia, 

SE Ry. 
BEcony,) Philadelphia, 8 E Po 


sr EX. 

141 Tafton, Pike, E Po. 
Taggart, Potter, N ae 

170 nes Cavey, Allegheny, S W 

‘0. 
68 Tallmanville, Wayne, N E Po. 
Tally Ho, McKean,N Ry 
72 Tamanend, Schuylkill, E PoRy 


x. 
Tamanend Siding, Schuylkill, 
2 Ry Ex. 
6054 ea Schuylkill, E Po Ry 
x 


100 Tamarac, Crawford, N W Po. 
Tank, Luzerne, E Po. 
Tannehill’s, Somerset, SWRy. 

164 Tanner's Falls, Wayne. NEPo. 

713 Tannersville, Monroe, E Po 

29 Tannery, Indiana, W Po. 
Tannery, Luzerne, E Ry Ex. 
Tannery, Potter, N Ry. 
Tanoma, Indiana, W Po. 
Tanquy, Chester, 8 E Po. 

4627 REA Allegheny, S W Po 
x 


Ry = 
Target, Westmoreland,SWPo. 
Tarport, McKean, N Ry Ex, 
258 Tarrs, Westmoreland, 3 W Po 
Ry Ex. 
pre Northampton, E Po 


Ae 
Til Tatesy., Bedford, S Po Ry Ex. 
Taurus, Columbia, C Po. 
Taylor, Allegheny, 8 W Ry. 
271 Taylorstown, Washington, S 
W Po Ky Ex. 
119 Taylorsville, Bucks, 8 W Po. 
mayo UE Lackawanna, N E 
Xx 


y Ex. 
Teepleville, Crawford, NWPo. 
1244 Telford, Montgomery, 8 ik Po 
Ry Ex. 2 
memperanoowile, Allegheny, 

Ex. 


W Ry Ex, 
465 Temple, Berks, 8S E Po Ry Ex. 
Temple Station, Berks, S$ E Ry 
184 CEN, Armstrong, W Po 
x 


Yy - 
Ten Acre, Blair, C Ry. 
296 Ten Mile, Washington, S W Po 
263 noe Hae Bottom, Venango, N 


‘0 
Ten Mile Field, Clinton, N Ry. 
Terminal Junction, Lehigh, BE 


Ex. 

891 Terre Hill, Lancaster, S E Po. 

310 Terrytown, Bradford, N Po, 
Terwood, Montgomery, S E Po 
Thatcher, Bucks, S E Po. 
Thirty-Eight Mile Siding,Cum- 

berland,S Ry. 
Thisbe, Huntingdon, C Po. 
67 Thomas, Washington, S W Po 
Ry Ex. 
Thomaston, Schuylkill, E Ry. 
Thomaston Colliery, Schuyl- 
kill, E Ry. 

543 Thomasville, York, 8 Po. 
Thompson, Beaver, W Ry. 
Thompson, Forest, N W Ry 

302 Thompson, Susquehanna, N E 

Po Ry Ex. 
Thompson’s,Warren,N WRyEx 
291 hem Pesaro tar Juniata, C Po 


Ry Ex. 
31 Thompsonville, Washington,S 
W Po. 
258 ITS Allegheny, 8 W Ry 
re 


72 Thornbury, Chester, S Po. 
Thorndale, Chester, 8 E RyEx. 
141 Thorndale Iron Works, Ches- 
ter, S E Po Ry Ex. 
56 Thornhill, Allegheny, S W Po 
Thorn Run, Allegheny, SWRy. 
73 Thornton, Delaware, S E Po. 
Thornton June. ,Erie.NWRyEx 
Three Runs, Clearfield, CRYEXx 
192 Three Springs, Huntingdon, C 


‘0 ey Ex. 
155 Three Tuns, Montgomery, S E 
0. 
137 ere Lackawanna, NE Po 
Ry Ex, 


x 
910 Thurlow,Delaware, SEPoRyEx 
Tiadaghton, Tioga, N Po Ry. 
Tidal, Armstrong, W Po 
1328 Tidioute, Warren,NW PoRyEx 
Tie, Columbia, C Po. 
114 Tilden, York, 8 Po. 
Tillotson, Crawford, N W Po. 
Timblin, Jefferson, W Po. 
Time, Greene, S W Po. 
Timicula, Chester, S E Po. 
Tinicum, Bucks, $ E Po. 
Tintsman’s, Fayette, 8 W Ry. 
Tioga, Philade wee SERyEx. 
6657 Tioga, Tioga, N Po Ry Ex. 
Tioga Junction, eee N ae 
97 Tiona, Warren,N W Po ae ox. 
677 ‘Ifonesta, Forest NWPo aye 
Tippecanoe,Fayette, 8 W Po, 
Tippecanoe Station, Fayette,S 
W Ry Ex. 
173 Tipton, Blair, C Po Ry Ex. 
Tirzah, Susquehanna, N B Po. 
8073 eee: Srawford, N E Po 


Ry Ex. 

140 Tivoli, eae N Po Ry Ex. 
Toby, Clarion Po. 
Tobyhanna, Monroe, E Ry Ex. 

610 Tobyhanna Mills, Monroe, BE 

Po Ry Ex. 

Toby Mines, Elk, N Ry. 

91 Todd, Huntingdon, C Po, 

139 Tohickon, Bucks, S E Po. 
Tolna, York,S Po, 

47 Tomb’s Run, Lycoming, N Po 


Ry Ex. 
Tome’s, McKean, N Po. 
Tomhicken, Luzerne, B RyEx. 
Tompkins, Tioga, N Ry. 
Domaine Breaker, iamernes 
E Ry Ex 


222 Tompkinsville, Lackawanna, 
NE Po. 


y . 
Torrey, Wayne, N E Po. 
396 Toughkenamon, Chester, § BE 
Po Ry Ex. 
4169 Giowends; Bradford, N Po Ry 


Xx. : 
2053 Bones City, Schuylkill, E Po 


Ry Ex. 

110 Town Hill, Luzerne, E Po. 

99 Town Line, Luzerne, E Po, 
Town Line, McKean, N Ry. 
Townsend, Chester, S E Po. 
Townsend, Westmoreland, S 

W Ry Ex. 
leah Line, Northampton, 


358 Mownille, Crawford, N W Po. 
Traction, Adams, 8 Po. 
Tracy, Erie, N W Po. 

112 Trade cine Indiana, W Po. 
Tradesville, Bucks, 8 B Po. 
268 Trainer, Delaware,SEPoRyEx, 
228 Transfer, Mercer,NW PoRYEX. 
473 Trappe, PSR ERG MEN SE Po. 
a r,,.Westmoreland, S W 

y Ix. 


yet pee Junction,Lehigh, 
y Ex. 
Tredytfrin, Chester, 8 E Po. 
109 Treichler’s, Northampton, E 
Po Ry Ex. i 
2064 Tremont, Schuylkill, EPoRyEx 
bs a Junction, Schuylkill, 


ranh domerset SW Po. 
676 Tresckow, Carbon, E Po. 
BineeHlene Siding, Wayne, N E 


1263 Trevorton, Northumberland,C 
Po Ry Ex. 
Trevose, Bucks, S E Po Ry Ex. 
109 Trexler, Berks, 8B Po Ry. 
613 Trexlertown Lehigh, KPORyEx 
Trindle Spring, Cumberland,5 
Po Ry Ex, 
Trinket, Bradford, N Po. 
Tripoli, Lehigh, E Ry Ex. 
Trotter, Fayette, 8 Ry Ex 
Trough Creek, Huntingdon, Cc 


0. 
300 ee Run, Lycoming, N PoRy 


xX, 
361 Troutville, Clearfield, C Po. 
Trowbridge, Tioga, NPoRyEx. 
178 Troxelville, Snyder, C Po. 
1307 Troy, Bradford, N Po Ry Ex. 
72 Troy Centre Crawford,NW Po. 
Truce, Lancaster, 8 E Po. 
231 BECG any Luzerne, E Po Ry 
x 


169 Truittsburgh, Clarion, W Po. 
Truman, Cameron, N PoRyEx. 
563 Trumbauersville, Bucks, SEPo. 
46 Trunkeyville, Forest, N W Po 
Ry Ex. 
Trust, Adams, S Po. 
216 Tryonville, Crawford, NW Po 
Ry Ex. 
ea peaay Chester, 8S E Ry. 
Tub, Somerset, 8 E Po. 
$42 Tuckerton, Berks, SE PoRyEx. 
Tuequan, Lancaster, Sky 
284 Tullytown, Bucks, SEP: ty 
290 Tulpehocken, Berks, S i Po 
Ry Ex. 
Tuna, McKean, N Ry. 
168 Tuna Creek, McKean, N Po. 
1253 Tunkhannock, Wyoming, N 
E Po ae Ex. 
Tunnel, Luzerne, E Ry Ex. 
Tunnel, Wyoming, NE Ry. 
coe Siding, Washington, S 


Ry. 
Tunnelton, Indiana, W Po Ry 
ox. 


Tunnelville, Armstrong,W Po. 
Turbotville, Northumberland, 
C Po Ry Ex. 
669 Turkey City, Clarion, W PoRy 
44 Turkey Foot,Somerset, SWPo. 
Turnbach, Luzerne. & Po 
Turner, Crawford, N W Ry. 
Turner s, Mercer, N W Ry. 
107 Turnersville, Crawford, N W 
Po Ry _ Ex. 
Turnip Hole, Clarion, W Po. 
50 Turnpike, York, S Po Ry Ex. 
1114 Turtle Creek, Allegheny, S W 
x 


Po Ry Ex. 
161 Turtle Point, McKean, N Po 
Ry Ex. 
Tuscarora, Juniata, C Ry Ex. 
252 Binecazoras Schuylkill, KE PoRy 
ox. 
163 Rueeo Centre, C Po, 
ee ale, Chester, S E Po Ry 
x. 
Twenty-Seven Mile Siding, 
Cumberland, S Ry. 
Twin Oaks, Delaware, 8 E Po 


Ry. 
Two Lick, Indiana, W Po Ry 


Ix. 
66 Two Taverns, Adams,$ Po. 
162 Tyler, Clearfield, C Po Ry Ex. 
Tyler,Susquehanna,NE Ry Ex. 
91 Tyler Hill, Wayne, N EF Po. 
163 erature ie Clarion, W Po Ry 


44 


= 


X. 
224 Been Port, Montgomery, 8 E 


‘0. 
108 Tylersvi'le, Clinton, N Po. 
4705 Tyrone, Blair,C Po Ry Ex. 
one Forge, Blair, C Ry Ex. 
107 Uhlerstown, Bucks, S E Po. 
436 Ulster, Bradford, N Po Ry Ex. 
610 Ulysses, Potter, N Po. 
Underwood's, Warren, NW Ry 
X. 


Onicorn, Lancaster, S E Po. 
37 Een Chureh, Huntingdon, C 
0. 


2261 Union City, Erie.N WPoRyEx. 
62 Union Corner, Northumber- 
Jand, C Po. 
360 Union Dale, Susquehanna,N B 
Po a Ex, 
611 Union Deposit, Dauphin, CPo. 
Union Furnace, Huntingdon, 
C Ry Ex, 
6359 Uniontown, Fayette, S W Po 
y Ex. 
Unionville, Centre, C Ry Ex. 
516 Unionville, Chester, 8 Is Po. 
226 United, Westmoreland, S W 
Po Ry Ex. 
Unity, Allegheny, S W Ry Ex. 
way Station, Allegheny, S W 
oO. 
633 Unityville, Lycoming N Po. 
2275 Upland, Delaware,SH PoRyEx. 
Upper Berne, Berks, 8 E Po. 
900 Upper Black Eddy, Bucks, 8 B 
Po Ex, 
299 yg Darby, Delaware, 8 E 


0. 

Upper Hilly., Clarion, WRyEx. 

586 Upper Lehigh, Luzerne, E Po 
Ry Ex. 


Gppen Lehigh Je., Luzerne, E 
Ye 
Upper Mauch Chunk, Carbon, 
162 Uppey Middlet Fi 8 
er Middletown, Fayette, § 
W'Po Ry. abies 
Upper Mill, Cumberland, § Ry 
x. 
249 peas Providence, Delaware, 
3 E Po. 


Upper Raubs, Luzerne, BE Ry. 
Upper St. Clair, Allegheny 


W Po. 
826 U Be Strasburgh, Franklin, 
S$ Po 


Upsal, Philadelphia, SE RyEx. 
119 Cece ane) Susquehanna, N 
0 Po. 


Upton, Delaware, S E Ry Ex. 
Upton, Franklin, S Po. 
121 Urban, Northumberland,CPo. 
Urey, Indiana, W Po. 
Uriah, Cumberland, 8 Po. 
405 pence Somerset, SW Po Ry 
IX, 


Useful, Clearfield, C Po. 
Uswick, Wayne, N E Po. 
Utah, Indiana, W Po. 

uz ESE NATE Clearfield, C Po Ry 


er, Lycoming, N Ry. 

321 Utica, Venango, N W PoRyEx. 

196 Uwchland, Chester, SE Po Ex. 
Vail, Blair, C Po Ry Ex. 

112 Valencia, Butler, W Po Ry Ex. 
Valier, Jefferson, W Po. 
Valley, Chester, 8 E Ry. 

115 Valley, Clarion, W Po: 
vanes Camp, Westmoreland, 

SW Ry Ex. 
Valley Falls, Montgomery, 


E Ry. 
518 Valley Forge, Chester, 8 E Po 
Ry Ex, 


Valley Junction,Lackawanna, 
NER, 


Valley Janction, York, SRyEx 
Valley Point,Huntingdon CPo 
Valley Road, Perry, C Ry. 
Valley Store, Chester, 8 E Ry. 
273 Valley View, Schuylkill. E Po. 
Warley Works, Fayette, SWRy 
wx. 


648 Vallonia, Crawford, S W Po. 
46 Van Buren, Washington SWPo 
62 Van Camp, Columbia, C Po. 

Vance Mills, Fayette, 58 W Ry 
Vance Mills Junction Fayette, 
SW Ry Ex. ? 
121 Vanceville, Washington, SW Po 
263 Vanderbilt, Fayette, 8 W Po. 
Vandergrift, Warren, N W Ry. 
Van Dyke, Juniata, C PURyEx 
Van Emmans, Washington, 8 
W Ry Ex 


4 


10: 


Van Kirk ‘Allegheny, SW Ry. | 


Vankirk, Wavhington, 8 W Ry 


Ex. 
Van Ormer, Cambria, C Po Ry 

500 Van Port, Beaver, W Po Ky Ex 
Van-coyoce, Bluir, C Ry Ex. 
Vantassel, J. fferson, Po. 

431 Van Wert, Juniata, C Po, 
Varden, Wayne, N E Po. 
Vastine,Northumberland,ERy 
Vawter, Bradford, N Po. 
Velarde, Bradford, N Po. 

278 Venango, Crawford, NW Po 

Ry Ex. 

301 Venetia, Washington, S W Po 
119 Venice, Washiogton,S W Po. 
Venus, Venango, N W Po. 

106 Vera Cruz, Lehigh, E PoRyEx 
Verdilla, Snyder, C Po. 
Verner, Allegheny,S W Ry. 

93 Vernon, Wyoming, N E Po, 

1477 Verona, Al SERED Ya W PoEx. 
VeronaJc..Alle, heny SW RyEx 
Verrees’ Mills, Philadelphia, S 

E Po. 
Vetera, Cambria, C Po. 
Viaduct, Clearfield, C Po Ry. 

124 Vicksburgh, Union, CPoRyEx 

Victor, Clearfield. C Po. 
Video, Greene, 8 W Po. 
Vienna, Washington,SWKyEx. 
244 Village Green, Delaware, 8 F 
Po Ry Ex. 
Villa Maria, Lawrence, W Po. 
39 Villanova, Delaware,S E Po 
Ry Ex. 

143 Vincent, Chester, S E Po. 

51 Vinco, Cambria, C Po. 
Vinemont, Berks, S E Po Ry. 
Vineyard, Mifflin, C Ry Ex. 
Vineyard Run, Jefferson, .W 

Ry Ex. 
Vintage, Lancaster, S E Po. 
Vira, Mifflin, C Po. 
Virginia Mills, Adams, 8 Ry. 

261 Virginville, Berks, SE Pony Ex 
Virsoix py epnen »5S W Po. 

191 Virtus, Brad: ‘ord, N Po. 

137 Vogansville, Lancaster, SE Po 
Volant, Lawrence, W Po RyEx 
Voltair, York, S Po. 

94 Vosburg, Wyoming, NE Po Ry 


Ex. 
Vose, Wyoming NE Po. 
Vowinckel, Clarion, W PoRyEx 
Vrooman, Crawford. N W Po. 
Waddle’s, Centre, C Ry. 
patos aes Washington,SW 


J. 
Wade Schuylkill, E Po. 
93 Wagner, Mifflin, C Po Ry Ex. 
93 Wagontown, Chester, SE Po 
Wahneta, Perry,C Ry. 
168 Wakefield, Lancaster, § E Po. 
Walbert, Lehigh, E Ry Ex, 
Walbridge, Erie, N W Ky. 
Walkchalk, Armstrong, W Po. 
Walker, Centre, C Po. 
Fayette, S W Ry Ex. 
Walker's, Tioga, N Ry. 
900 Walker's Mills, Allegheny, 8 
W Po Ry Ex. 
Wall, Allegheny, SW Po Ry Ex 
Wallace, Allegheny, S W F y. 
60 Wallace, Chester, 8 E Po. 
Wallace Junction, Erie NW Ry 
Wallace Run, Beaver, WRy Ex 
250 Wallaceton, Clearfield, C Po 


a, Ex. 

89 Wallaceville, Venango,NW Po. 
31 Waller, Columbia, C Po, 

235 WOE Delaware,S E Po 


y Ex. 
99 Wallis Run, Lycoming, N Po. 
Wallner, Lehigh, E Ry. 
82 Wall Rose, Beaver, W Po. 
66 Vara: Lackawanna, N E 


oO. 
131 Walnut, Juniata, C Po. 
Walnut Bend, Venango,NWRy. 
294 Walnut Bottom, Cumberland, 
8S Po Ry Ex. 
Walnut Hill, Montgomery, S 


E Ry. 
We Lane, Philadelphia, $ 


E Ry. 
362 Walnut Port, Northampton, EB 
Po Ry Ex. 
Walnuttown, Berks, 8 E Ry. 
Walsall, Cambria, C Po. 
Walston, Jefferson, WPoRyEx 
Walters, Northampton, E’Po 
115 Waltersburgh, Fayette, S W 
Po Ry Ex. 
iattena Mill, Northampton, 


y- 
Walters Park, Berks, S E Po. 
Walton, Allegheny, SW Ry Ex. 
Waltonyille, Dauphin, C Po. 
Walt’s Mill, Westmoreland, 
W Po. 
Walurba, Allegheny, 8 W Po. 
766 uae Lawrence, W Po Ry 


oe 


12 


Ss 


x. 
Wanamakers, Lehigh, E Po Ry 
x. 


85 Wanamie, Luzerne, EPo Ry Ex 
238 Wapasening, Bradford, N’ Po. 
823 Wrepwallopens Luzerne, E Po 


ve 
Warble, Juniata, C Po. 
Ward, Delaware, 8 E Po. 
Wardville, Perry, C Po. 
67 Wartordsburgh, Fulton, S Po. 
61 Warminster, Bucks. S E Po. 
4332 Warren; Warren, N W Po Ry 


“Ss 
171 Warren Centre, Bradford NPo 
46 Warrenham, Bradford, N Po. 
Warren Point, Franklin, § Po. 
642 Warrensville, Lycoming, N Po 
261 Warren Tavern, Chester, SEPo 
76 Warrington, Bucks, 8 E Po. 
Wa r Run, Luzerne, ERyEx 
Warrior Run, Northumber- 
land, E Ry Ex. 
206 Warrior’s Mark, Huntingdon, 
C Po Ry Ex. 
140 Warsaw, Jefferson, W Po. 
Warwick, Buck, } Ky. 
226 Warwrick, Chester,SEPoRyEx 
Washington, Lancaster, SE Ry 


Ex. 
7063 Washington, Washington, § 
W Po iy Bx. e 
512 Washington Borough, Lancas- 
ter, S E Po Ry Ex. 
Weshington Street, Bradford, 


171 Washingtonville, Montour, © 
Po Ry Ex 


1494 Water Cure, Beaver, W Po. 
273 Waterfall, Fulton, S Po. 
838 Waterford, Erie, N W Po. 
Waterford Station, Erie, N W 
Ry Ex. 


Water Gap, Monroe, E Ry Ex 
70 Waterloo, Juniata, CPo. 

163 Waterside, Bedford, 8 Po. 

Water Station, Northumber- 
land, C Ry. 

Rg tg iene AA 

Water Street, Huntingdon, 
Po. 

Water /ank, Dauphin, 0 Ry. 

141 Waterton, Luzerne, EK Po. 

183 Waxerv., Lycomin . NPoRyEx 
Watrous, Tioga, N 4 
Watson, Allegheny, 5 W Ry. 
Watson, Forest, N W Ry. 
Watson Kun, Crawford, NW 

Po Ry Ex. 
Watsons, Forrest, NW Ry. 
Watsontown, Allegheny,S W 


Re. 
7158 Watsontown. Northumber- 
land, C Po Ry Ex. 
Waisontown Junction, North- 
umberland, C Ky Ex. 
Watsonville, McKean, N PoRy 


Ex. 
Watt, Fayette, 3 W BE Ex. 
Watts, Lancaster, 8 E Ky Ex. 
382 eee Erie, N W Vo. 
Watt’s Mill, Beaver, W Ky. 
Waukesha, Cleartield, C Po. 
292 pr euetir Lackawanna, NE Po 
Wawa, Delaware. SE VoRyEx. 
Wawaset, Chester, SEPoKyEx 
Wayland, Crawford, N W Po. 
438 Waymart. Wayne, NEPoRyEx 
81 Wayne, Clinton, N Ry Ex. 
997 Wayne, Delaware. se PokyEx 
Wayne Junction,Philadelphia, 
SE Ry Ex. 
3811 Waynesborough, Franklin, 8 
Po Ry Ex. 
2101 Waynesburgh, Greene, 8 W 
Po Ry Ex. 


Waynesburgh Junction, Ches- 
ter, S E Ry Ex. 
Waynesville, Dauphin, C Po. 
2961 Weatherly, Carbon,EPoRyEx 
Weaveland, Lancaster, SE Po. 
Weavers, Perry. U Ry. 
Weaver's Mills, McKean, NRy. 
156 Weaver's Old Stand, West- 
moreland, S W Po Ry Ex. 
104 Weaversville, Northampton,E 


Po. 

Weaver’s Water Sta., Schuyl- 
kill,E oe 

Webster, Washington, SW Ry 


Ex. 
710 Webster, Westmoreland, sw 


Po Ry Ex. 
122 Webster Mills, Fulton, 8 Po. 
Weedsport, McKean, N Ry. 
113 Weedville, Elk. N Po Ry 
Wehr, Schuylkill. E Po. 
91 Weidasville, Lehigh, E Po. 
Weigh Scales, orthumber- 
land, C Ry Ex. 
80 Weiglestown, York, S Po. 
120 Weikert, Union, C Po Ry Ex. 
Weintz, Luzerne. E Po. 
135 Weisenburgh, Lehigh. E Po. 
39 Weishample, Schuy)kill, E Po. 
456 Weissport, Carbon, E PoRyEx 
246 Weldon, Montgomery, SW Po. 
183 HERES, Somerset, S W 


‘0. 
Wellington, Lehigh, E Ry. 
243 Welliversville, Colu» bia,C Po. 
167 Wells, Bradford, N Po. 
2961 Ncliaborough; Tioga, N Po 
xX. 


91 Wells” Tannery, Fulton, 8 Po. 
142 Wellsville, York, 8 Po. 
Welsh, Columbia, C Ry. 
Welshdale, ( leartield, CRyEx. 
92 Welsh Run, Franklin, 8 Po. 
104 Wenks, Adams, 8 Po. 
Werley’s Corner, Lehigh KPo. 
1009 Wernerayile, Berks, SE PoRy 
x 


Wertz Blair, OC Ry Ex, 
Wertzville, Cumberland, $ Po. 
Wesco, Washington, SW Po. 
366 Wescosville, Lehigh, E Po. 
125 Wesley, Venango, N W Po. 
237 Wesleyville, Erie, NWPoRyEx 
444 West Alexander, Washington, 
S W Po Ry Ex. 
West Amity,Washington, S W 
Ry Ex 


x. 


y_Ex. 
44 pecs Auburn, Susquehanna,N 


Po. 
West Bangor, Northampton, E 
Ry Ex. 

201 West Bangor, York, S$ Po. 
West Bingham, Potter, N Po. 
West Branch, Potter, N Po. 

1177 West Bridgewater, Beaver, W 
Po Ry Ex. 
Westbrook, Lancaster. SERyEx 

735 West Brownsville, Washing- 

ton, W Po Ry Ex. 
West Brownsville Junction, 
Washington, S W Ry Ex. 
64 wie Burlington, Bradford, N 


0. 

West Carbondale, Lackawan- 
na, NE Ry. 

West Chartiers, Allegheny, S 


y Ex. 
8028 West Chester, Chester, S E Po 
y Ex. 
West Colang, Pike, E Po Ry. 
West ee ia, Washington, 8 
x 


W Ry 
1666 West Conshohocken, Mont- 
omery, S E Po Ry. 
189 West Covington, Tioga, N Po. 
62 West Damascus, Wayne, NEPo 
181 West Decatur, Clearfield, CPo, 
35 West Dublin, Fulton, S Po. 
916 West Earl, Lancaster, 8 E Po. 
West Economy, Beaver, W Ry. 
719 West Elizabeth, Allegheny, S 
W Po Ry Ex. 
West Ellwood, Beaver, W Ry. 
West End, Allegheny, 8 W Po. 
165 West End, Bedford.S Po. 
West End, Potter, N Ry 
West End, Schuy!kill, sf Ry Ex. 
West End Junction) Schuyl- 
kill, E Ry. 
238 West Fairtield, Westmoreland, 
SW Po 


1137 West Mairvisw, Cumberland, 8 
Po Ex 
penal es Philadelphia, 8 E 
y Ex 


Ry Ex. 
1128 Westfield, one N Po Ry Ex. 
100 ons Finley, Washington,S W 


‘0. 
Nua Crawford, N W Po 
y Ex. 


Ry 
54 West Franklin, Bradford,NPo. 
236 West Freedom, Clarion, W Po. 
West Greene, Erie, N W Po. 
73 West Greenwood, Crawford, N 


‘0 
1521 West Grove, Chester, SE Po Ry 


ex. 
468 West Hanover Dauphin, C Po. 
West Hawley, Wayne, NE Ry 
931 West Hazleton, Luzerne, E Pu. 
263 West Hickory, Forest, N 'W Po. 
oe wusotion, Lackawanna, 

y- 


west Kane, McKean. N Po. 

vest Laurel Hill,Philadelphi 

S$ E Ry Ex : ay 

243 West Lebanon, Indiana, W Po. 
West Lebanon, Lebanon, § E 


Ry Ex. 
682 West Leesport, Berks, 8 E Po. 
W. Leisenring, Fayette, SWPo 
41 W. Lenox, Susquehanna,NEPo 
West LeRoy, Bradford, N Po. 
241 West Liberty, Butler, W Po. 


EXPLANATION —County seats in Black Type. Names of counties follow names of towns. N. 


(orth), N. E. (northeast), 


C. (central), etc., 


Po., post offices. Ry., railroad stations. Ex., express offices. 


indicate that portion of the State in which the county is situated. 
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West Line, McKean, N Ry. " 2 3 r 
West Mana : Montgomery, VAM ES Westmoreland, 8 W 266 Willow Grove, Montgomery, 8 


193 West Willow, Lancaster, 8 E 
SE , 


Wolverton, Northumberland, 
Po ny, Ex Ex 
West Wood, Schuylkill, E Ry. 


apne Avenue, Philadel- 
C Ry Ex. Ry. 
1141 Womelsdorf, Berks, S E Po. ¥ 


E Po Ry Ex. pris, 5 
Willow Grove Intersection, 


i Ry. 
98 West Manchester, York, 8 Po. 
West Meyersdale, Somerset, 8 


Mi 
966 West Middlesex, Mercer, N W 


y Ex. 

235 West Middletown, Washing- 
ton, S W Po. od 

251 W. Mill Creek, Erie, NW PoRy. 
376 West Millville, Clarion, W Po. 

62 West Milton, Union, CPoRyEx. 

W. Milton Junction,Union,CRy 
Westmont, Lebanon, § E Ry. 

West Mooresville, Huntingdon, 


xX. 
Westmoreland, Philadelphia, 


E oe Ex 
West Monterey, Clarion, WPo, 
West Nanticoke, Luzerne, EPo. 
West New Castle, Lawrence,W 
Ry Ex. 
West Newton, Westmoreland, 
S W Po Ry Ex. 
West Newton Mines, West- 
moreland, 8 W Ry. 
W.Nicholson,Wyoming,NEPo. 
Weston, Luzerne, E Po. 
Westons, Bradford, N Ry Ex. 
Westover's, Clearfield, © Po 


y Ex 
West Overton, Westmoreland, 
SW Po Ry Ex. 

West Penn, Schuylkill, E Ry. 
West Pennsylvania Junction, 
Westmoreland, S W Ry Ex. 
West Philadelphia, Philadel- 

phia, S E Po Ex. 
West Pike, Potter, N Po 
West Pikeland, Chester, SEPo. 
West Pittston, Luzerne, E Ky 


Ex. 

West Point, Montgomery, S EB 
Po Ry Ex. 

Westport, Clinton, N PoRyEx 

West Rochester, Beaver, W Ry 


ne 
West Salisbury, Somerset, S W 


y Ex. 

West Sewickley, Westmore- 
land, S W Ry. 

West Spring Creek, Warren, 
NW Po, 


West Springfield. Erie, NWPo. 

West Spring Mills, Monigom- 
ery,S BE Ry Ex 

West Sunbury. Butler, W Po, 

West Terry, Bradford, N Po. 

Westtown, Chester, S E Po Ry 


Ex. 
West Union, Greene, S W Po 
Ry E 


y Ex. 
West Valley, Armstrong,WPo 
West Vernon, Crawford, N W 


Ry Ex. 
West View, ee SW Po 
West Vincent, Chester, SEPo 

West Warren, Bradford, N Po. 
West West Junction, Schuyl- 


kill, E Ry. 
114 West Whiteland, Chester, 8 E 
Po Ex. 


TOWNS, COUNTIES, ETC. 


Adams, New Castle,N Ry Ex. 
76 Adamsville, Kent, C Po. 
23 Andrewsville, Kent, C Po. 
87 Angola, Sussex, 8 Po. 
Argo, Sussex, S Po. 
Armstrong,NewCastle.NRy Ex 
108 Ashland, New Castle, N Po Ry 


Ex. 
earn Mill Pond, Sussex, S Ry 


X. 
Baltimore & Ohio Junction 
New Castle, N Ry. 
6 Bayard, Sussex, S Po. 
22 Bayville, Sussex, S$ Po, 
Bear, New Castle, N Po RyEx. 
278 BeaverValley,NewCastle NPo. 
47 Bellevue, New Castle, N Po Ry 
x. 


Ex. 
Bennum’s, Sussex, S Ry. 
378 Bethel, Sussex, 8 Po. 
Bingham, New Castle,NRyEx. 
22 Blackiston, Kent, C Po. 
342 Blackbird, New Castle, N Po 


Ry Ex. 
123 Blackwater, Sussex, S Po. 
Bombay Hook, Kent, C Ry Ex. 
133 Bowers, Kent, C Po. 
Brandywine Springs, 
Castle, N Ry Ex. 
89 Brenford, Kent, C Po Ry Ex. 
676 Bridgeville,Sussex, S Po RyEx 
Broad Creek, Sussex.S Ry Ex. 
Broadkill, Sussex, 8 Ry Ex. 
25 Brownsville, Kent, C Po. 
18 Bunting, Sussex, S Po. 
653 Camden, Kent, C Po. 
163 Cannon, Sussex, S Po Ry Ex. 
147 Canterbury, Kent, C Po. 
62 CSE New Castle, NPoRy 


xX. 
23 Carrcrott, New Castle,N Po Ry 
x. 


New 


318 Christiana, New Castle, 


3061 Pover: Kent, C Po R; 


West York, York, S Ry. 

Wetherill Junction, Sehuy!- 
kill, E Ry Ex, 

Wetmore, McKean, NPoRyE .. 

Wetona, Bradford; N Po. 

Wetzel, Berks, S E Ry. 

Wexford, Allegheny,S W Po. 

Wharton, Potter, N Po. 

Wheatland, Mercer, N W Po 
Ry Ex. 

Wheatland Mills, Lancaster, 8 
E Po. 


Wheat Sheaf, Bucks, SERyEx. 
Wheedale, Warren. N W Po. 
Wheeler, Fayette,S W Ry Ex. 
Wheeler, Mercer, N W Po. 
Wheelock, Erie, N W Po. 
Whetham, Clinton, N Ry Ex. 
Whig Hill, Forest, Nw Po. 
Whistletown, Elk, N Po RyEx. 
Riitaicors Lancuster, SE Ry 
x. 


White, Fayette, S W Po. 
White, Indiana, W Ry Ex 
ae Ash, Allegheny, S W Po 


x. 

White Bear, Berks, 8 E Ry Ex 

White Bridge, Blair, C Ry Ex 

White Bridge, Lackawanna, N 
E Ry Ex. 

White Cottage, Greene,SWPo. 

eee Deer Mills, Union, C Po 


Ry Ex. 

WS Gravel, McKean N Po 
‘y: 

White Hall, Allegheny, SWRy. 

White Hall, Lehigh, i) Ry Ex. 


White Hall, Montour, C Po. 
White Haven, Luzerne, E Po 


Ry Ex. 
WHER Hill, Cumberland, 8 Ry 


ox. 
‘ae Horse, Chester, S E Po 
‘Y. 
White House,Dauphin CRyEx. 
Whiteland, Chester, SE Ry Ex. 
Whiteley, Greene, S W Po. 
White Marsh, Montgomery 
9 
- 
White Mills, Wayne, N E Po. 
White aes Station, Wayne, N 
ux 


E ‘ 
White Oak Station, Lancaster, 
S W Ry Ex. 
White Pine, Lycoming N Po 
White Rock, Armstrong, W Ry 


x 
7 White Rock, Lancaster, S E Po 
yy Ex, 
Whitesbureh, Armstrong, W 
0. 
White’s Corners, Potter, N Po. 
White Spring, Dauphin, C Ry 
Whitestown, Butler, W Po, 
White’s Tannery, Bedford, S 


‘0. 

White’s Valley, Wayne, NEPo. 

Vases Chester, S EK Po Ry 
x 


Whitmer, Centre, C Ry Bx. 


0. 
NA, Fayette, 8 W Po Ry 
x. 


Wick, Butler, W Po Ry Ex. 
Wickizer, Bradford, N Po. 
Wa Tere Dauphin, C Po Ry 
Ex. 
Widnoon, Armstrong, W Po 
Wwiggan, Schuylkill, E Ry Ex. 
Wilawana, Bradford, NPo Ry. 
Wilber, Potter, N Po. 
Wilburton, Columbia, C Po. 
Wilcox’s, Bradford, N Ry Ex. 
Wilcox, Elk, N Po Ry Bx. 
Wildbrier, Chester, $8 E Po. 
Wild Cat Falls, Lancaster, 8 E 


Ry Ex. 
Wildwood, Allegheny, S W Po 
Ry Ex 


y Ex. 
Wildwood, Huntingdon, C Ry. 
UBM ea Allegheny, S W Ry 


is 
Wildwood Springs, Cambria, C 


ay Ex. 

Wiley, Greene, S W Po. 

Witkes Barre, Luzerne, E Po 
une Ex. 

Wilkinsburgh, Allesheny,S W 
Po Ry Ex 

Willet, Indiana, W Po, 

ae Penn, Montgomery, S 
E Po. 

William Penn, Schuylkill, EB 
Ry Ex. 

Williams, Forest, N W Ry. 

Williams, Montgomery, SERy. 

Williams, Somerset, S W Po 
Ry Ex. 

ARES EIN, Allegheny, S 

Ry. 
Williamsburgh, Blair, O Po 


a ix, 

WilliamsburghJunction, Blair, 
C Ry Ex. 

Williams Corner, Chester, 8S E 


0. 
Williams’ Grove, Clearfield, C 
Po Ex. 
Vey Grove, Cumberland, 


S Ry Ex. 
peullisoist Mill, Cumberland, S$ 
"0, 
WERE eesy Mills, McKean, N Ry 
ax. 


Williamson, Delaware, S E Ry. 
EOS, Franklin, S Po Ry 


X. 

Williamson School, Delaware, 
8 E Po. 

Williamsport, Lycoming, N 
Po Ry Ex. 

Williamstown, Dauphin, C Po 
Ry Ex. 

Williston, Pott: 

Willistown Inn, Ch 

Williwanna, Bradfor 

Willock, Alleghen 

Willowdale, Cheste 

Willow Grove, Allegheny, S W 
Ry Ex. 

Willow Grove, Columbia, C Ry 
ox. 


Allegheny, 8 W Ry Ex, 
Willow Hill, Franklin, 8 Po. 
Willow Springs, Columbia, C 

p 


‘0. 
Willow Street, Lancaster, 8 E 


Oo. 

Wills Creek, Bedford, S Rykx 
Wilmerding, Allegheny,S W 

Po Ry Ex, ‘ 
Wilmington Junction, Law- 

rence, W Ry Ex. 
Wilmore, Cambria, C Po RyEx 
Wilmot, Bradford, N Po. 
Wilna, Washington, S W Po. 
Wilson, Allegheny, 8W Ry Ex. 
Wilson, Chester, 8 E Ry. 
Wilson, McKean, N Ry. 
Wilson Run, Clearfield, C Ry. 
Wilson's, Allegheny, SW Ry. 
Wilson’s Mills, Crawford, N W 


Po. 
Wimmer's, Lackawanna, N E 
Po Ry Ex. 
Winburne, Clearfield, C Po. 
Windburn, Clearfield, C Ry. 
Windfall, Bradford, N Po. 
Windfall, McKean, N Ry. 
Wind Gap, Northampton, EPo 


Ry Ex. 
Wind ee Summit,Northamp- 
ton, E Ry. 
Windham, Bradford, N Po. 
Windham Cen., bradford,NPo 
Windham Summit, Bradford, 
N Po. 
Windom, Lancaster, S E Po. 
Wind Ridge, ene, 5S W Po. 
Windsor, York y Ex 
Windsor Castle, 
Winfield, Union, C Po 
Wingate, Centre, C Po. 
Wingerto) ranklin, S Po. 
angene ing, Philadelphia, 
s 7 


Win vy on,W PoRyEx 
Winsted, Fayette, S W Po, 
Winterburn, Clearfield, C Po 
Ry Ex. 
Winterdale, Wayne, N E Po. 
wn, York, $ 


ar, Clinton, N Po Ry Ex 

er, Philadelphia, S k Be 
WARD aE Lancaster, 8 E Po Ry 
ox. 


Wittenberg Somerset, SW Po. 
Wittmer, Allegheny, S W Ry. 
Wolf Hill, Adams, § Ry. 

Wolf Run, Forest, N Ry. 
Rye Ren are, Bedford, S Po Ry 


a 
Wolf’s Store, Centre, C Po. 


Womelsdorf Station, Berks, 8 
ERy bx. 

Woodbine, Chester, SE Ry Ex. 

Woodbine, Huntingdon, C Ry 


Ex. 
Woodbine, York, 8 Po Ry Ex. 
Woodbourne, Bucks, SE PoRy 


x. 
W oodbou rne, Susquehanna, N 


EB ye Ex. 

Woodbury, Bedford, 8 Po. 
Woodcock, Crawford, NW Po. 
Wooddale, Fayette, 3 W Po. 
Woodglen, Fayette, 8 W Po 
Woodhill, Venango, NW Ry Ex 
Woodhouse, Lycoming, N Ry. 
Woodland, Clearfield, C Po Ry 


Ex 

Woodland, McKean, N Ry. 
Woodlawn, Beaver,W PoRkyEx 
Woodley, Northampton, E Po. 
Woodrow, Washington, SW Po 
Woodruf, Greene, 8 W Fo 
Woodside, Dauphin, C Ry Ex. 
Woodside, Fayette, 8 W Po. 
Woodside, OAT Oa SERy 
Wood’s Run, Allegheny, 8 W 


Ry Ex. 
Wood’s Run, Washington, SW 
Po Ry Ex. 
Woodstock, Franklin, S Ry Ex 
Woodvale, McKean, N Ry. 
Woodville, Allegheny, S W Po 
Ry Ex. 
Woodward, Centre, C Po. 
Woolrich, Clinton, N Po. 
Wopsononock, Blair, C Ry. 
Worcester,Montgomery SEPo. 
Worman, Berks, 8 E Po. 
Wormleysburgh, Cumberland, 


8 Po. 

Worth, Mercer, N W Po. 
Worthington,Armstrong, W Po 
Worthville, Jefferson, W Po. 
Woxall, Montgomery, S E Po. 
Wright’s, McKean, N Po. 
Wrightsdale. Lancaster SEPo 
Wrightstown, Bucks, S W Po. 
Wrightsville, York,S Po RyEx 
Wurtemburgh Lawrence.WPo 
Weel sis: Bradford, N Po Ry 


Xs 
Wyebrook, Chester, S E Po. 
Sy ebrcok Siding, Chester, 5 E 
Ry Ex. 
W. aan Washington, SW Ry 
x. 
VRBER TS AUS Washington, 8 
Po. 
Wylie, Allegheny, SW Ry Ex 
Wymps Gap, Fayette,S Po 


Wyncote, Montgomery, SEPo. 
Mage CO Montgomery,S E 
‘0. 


Reyes Philadelphia, S E 
y Ex 


W: nnewood, Montgomery, S E 
'o Ry Ex, 

Wyoming, Luzerne, E Po Ry 
x. 


150 Centreville, New Castle, N Po. 
132 Cheswold, Kent, C Po Ry Ex. 
Choate, New Castle, N P’ 


0 
228 Claymont, New Castle,NPo Ry 


x. 
540 Clayton, Kent, C Po Ry Ex. 


Columbia, Sussex, S Po, 
296 Concord, Sussex, 8 Po. 
Concord, New Castle, N RyEx. 
169 Cooch’s Bridge, New Castle, 


N Po. 
Cooch’s Station, New Castle,N 
Ry Ex. 

27 Cool Spring, Sussex, S PoRyYEx 
Corbitt, New Castle, N Ry Ex. 
Cowgill, Kent, C Po. 

Cypress, Sussex, S Ry Ex. 

98 Dagsboro, Sussex, S Po Ry Ex 

352 Deakyneville, New Castle,NPo 

76 ASHE New Castle, NPoRy 


xX. 
969 Delaware City, New Castle, N 
Po Ry Ex. 
WAAR SESE O ONS AOC) 
UX. 
360 Delmar, Sussex, S Po RES 
X. 


pte: ent,ORy 
X. 
67 Down's Chapel, Kent, © Po. 


53 Draw Bridge, Sussex, S Po. 
East Jc., New Castle, N Ry Ex. 


‘air Ground, 


322 SEF ETERS Castle, NPoRy 
x. 
109 Ellendale, Sussex, S Po Ry Ex. 


Elsmere, New Castle, N Po. 


468 Farmington, Kent, CPo RyEx. 


Farnhurst, New Castle, N Po 
Ry Ex. 
97 SEER EOS Ea: Castle, NPoRy 


xX. 
403 Felton, Kent, C Po Ry Ex. 
102 Fieldsboro, New Castle, N Po. 


DELAWARE. 


Population, 168,493. 


63 Forest, New Castle, N Po, 
Foster's Siding, Kent, C Ry. 
519 Frankford, Sussex, S PoRy 


621 Frederica, Kent, © Po. 
1353 Georgetown, SussexSPoRyEx 


Ginn, New Castle, N Ry Ex. 
123 Glasgow, New Castle, N Po Ry 


x. 
22 ene eoy NewCastle, NPoRy 
x. 


Greenbank,NewCastle NRyEx 

372 Green Spring, New Castle,NPo 
Ry Ex, 

67 Greeny., New Castle,NPoRyEx. 


254 Greenwood, Sussex, S Po Ry 


Ex. 
37 Grubbs, New Castle,N Po 
ax Bie Ldg., New Castle,NRy 
ex. 


122 Gumborough, Sussex, § Po. 
Guyencourt, New Castle, NPo. 
Guyancourt, New Castle, NRy. 
Hagley, New Castle, N Ry. 

57 Harbeson, Suss 8S Po RyEx. 
Harmony, New Castle, N Ry 


X. 
1200 Harrington, Kent, C Po RyEx. 


227 Hartly, Kent, C Po Ry Ex. 
136 Hazlettville, Kent, C Po. 
829 Henry OlayFactory,NewCastle, 
0. 
37 Hickman, Kent, C Po, 


325 Highlands, New Castle, N Po. 
361 peceeeay New Castle,NPoRy 


X. 
23 Hollandville, Kent, C Po. 
32 Holly Oak, New Castle,N PoRy 


Ex. 

63 Hollyville, Sussex, S Po. 

147 Houston Sta.,Kent,C PoRyEx. 
Iron Hill, New Castle,N RyE 
Keeney, New Castle, N Ry E 
Kennet Road,New Castle.NRy 


392 Kentmere, New Castle, N Po. 


241 Kenton, 


217 Kir 


2388 Laurel, 
127 Lebanon, Kent, C Po. 


“S18 Lincoln, Su 


285 Little Creek, Kent, 
189 Lowe’s Cross Roads, Sussex, S 


216 Magnolia, Kent, C Po. 
419 Marshalltown, New Castle, } 


2565 Milford, Ke: 


se Millsboro, 

1074 Milton, $ 
9 

147 Monteha 


Ry. 
163 Mount Cuba, New Castle, N Po 


Ry Ex 
112 Mount Pleasant, New Castle N 
y Ex 


KentmereJunction,New Castle, 


tent, C Po Ry Ex 
RyEx. 
PoRy 


ra 
Landlith, New Castle, N Ry. 
ussex, S Po Ry Ex. 


Kiamensi, New Castle, 
wood, New Castle 


Leipsic, Kent, C Po. 
Lewes, Sussex, 8 Po Ry Ex. 


Ry E 
ky 
CPo 


Lincoln Cit; 


Po. 
78 MeClellandsv., NewCastle, NPo 
73 McDonough, New Castle, N Po 


Po Ry Ex. 
Maryland Avenue, New Castle, 


N Po 
23 Masten, Kent, C Po. 
22 Mermaid, New C: 


Ry Ex. 
57 Midway, Sussex, 8 Po. 
,C Po Ry Ex. 
Mill Creek Junction, New Cas- 
tle, N Ry 


Millville 


Mission, 


PoR 
98 Nas 


s ussex, 8 Po Ry Ex. 


Newark, New Castle,NPoRyEx | 
Newark Center, New Castle, N 


Ry. 
Newbrid e,New Castle, NRYEx 
New Castle, New Castle, N Po 


Ry Ex. 
A eeore New Castle, NPo Ry 
x. 


Oakel, Sussex, S Po. 

2 Oak Grove, Sussex, S Po Ry Ex 
Ocean View, Sussex, S Po. 
Odessa, New Castle, N Po. 
Ozleton, New Castle, N Po. 

2 Omar, §' x, S Po. 

3 Pearson’s rner, Kent, C Po 
Pencader,New Castle,N RyEx 
eo eee Kent, C Po. 
Pleasant Hill New Custle.NPo 
Porter, New Castle, NPoRyEx. 
Port Penn, New Castle, N }o 

2 Redden, Sussex, S Po Ry Ex. 
lxed Lion, New Castle, N Po. 
ehoboth, Sussex, S Po Ry Ex. 
Reybold, New Castle, N Ry Ex 

» Rising Sun, Kent, C Po. 
Riverside, New Castle, N Ry. 

2 Robbins, Sussex, S Po ae Ex. 
Rockland, New Castle, N Po. 
Rodney, Sussex, 8 Po Ry Ex. 
Ross, Sussex, § Ry Ex. 

22 Roxana, Sussex, § Po. 
Castle, N Ry. 


Ruthby, New 
2 Seaford. Sussex, 8 Po Ry Ex. 
Selbyville, Sussex, S Po Ry Ex. 
7 Shortly, Sussex, S Po. 
Silverbrook, New Castle, N Ry 
xe 
Silverbrook, New Castle, N Po 
EOE New Castle, N Ry 
Xx. 
Sixth Avenue,New Castle, NRy 


125 pane iter, Kent, C Po Ry Ex: 


Smith, Sussex, S Po. 


2455 Smyrna,Kent, C Po Ry Ex. 


TOWNS. 
1027 Segoe: Washington, © Po 
267 Benhing’s, Washington, C Po 
meniines Washington, C Po. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 


Population, 230,392. 


153 Brightwood, Washington,C Po 


86 Brookland, Washington, © Po. 
Brooks, Washington, O Po. 
oe Capitol, Washington, CO 


0. 
123 Garfield, INE iain C Po. 
12578 Georgetown, Washi 


ngton,O Po 


lvy City, Washington, C Po. 

Metropolitan Junction, Wash 
ington, C Ry Ex. 

Navy Yard, Washington, C Ry. 

Potomac Junction, Washing- 
ton, C Bee 

Shepherd, Washington,C RyEx 


Silver Springs, Washington, C 
Re E ES, 4 


y Ex. 
South Washington, Washing- 
ton, C Po. 


189 Tacoma Park, Washington, 


Po. 
Takoma, Washington, C Ry. 


278 Tenallytown,Washington,CPo 
67 Terra Cotta, Washington,O Po 


Ry Ex. 
Union Stock Yards, Washing- 
ton, CRy. 
CRONE Washington, CRy 
Xe 


oming Junction, Luzerne, 
if Ry Ex. 


Wyside, Cameron, N Ry Ex. 
Wysox, Bradford, N Po Ry Ex. 
Yardley, Bucks, 8 E Po Ry Ex. 
Yates, Lozerne: EPo. 
Yatesville, Luzerne, E ung 
750 Yatesville, Schuylkill, ERyEx. 
Yawdin, Lebanon, E Po Ex. 
Yeadon, Delaware, 8 E Po. 
601 Yeagertown, Mifflin, CPoRyEx 
193 Yellow Creek, Bedford, 8 Po. 
91 Yellow House, Berks, 8 E Po. 
82 Yellow Spring, Blair, 8 Po. 
, Dauphin, CRy 
fontgomery, 8 E Po 


Yellow Sprin. 
Yerkes, 


y Ex. 
147 Yocumtown, York, 8 Po. 
Yoder, Somerset, 8 W Ry. 
Yoe, York, 8 Po. 
313 Yohoghany, Westmoreland,S 
W Po 


Yordy, Northumberland, CPo. 
20793 York, York,S Po Ry Ex. 
360 Yorkana, York, 8 Po. 
York Farm Junction, Schuyl- 
kill, E Ry. ; 
York Furnace, Lancaster, 8S E 
Ry Ex. 
81 York Furnace, York, 8 Po Ex. 
York Haven, York, SPoRyEx. 
262 York New Salem, York, 8 Po. 
340 York Springs, Adams,S Po. 
63 Yostville, Lackawanna, NEPo. 
Yough, Fayette,S W ve 
486 Seoul gato nity oeamcre and, S 
‘O. 
667 Youngsv.,Warren,NW PoRyEx 
Young Wood, Westmoreland, 
8 Wiky Ex. 
Y Switches, Blair, C Ry Ex. 
Zaners, Columbia, © Ry. 
Zanmore, Clinton, N Ry Ex. 
ee Washington, } W Ry 
Ex. 


Zehner, Luzerne, E Po. 
Zehner’s, Schuylkill, E Ry. 
Zeigler, York, $8 Ry Ex. 

639 Zeilenople, butler, WPoRyEx. 
Zeller, Beaver, W Po. 
Zeno, Butler, W Po, 
Zerby, Centre, C By Ex. 
Zermatt, Chester, SEPoRyEx. 

482 Zieglersv., Moutgomery SEPo 
ZieglersvilleStation,Montgom- 

ery, S E Ry Ex. 

473 Zion, Centre, C Po. 
Zion, Franklin, S Ry Ex. 

146 Zion Hill, Bucks,S E Po. 
Zion’s Chureh, Cumberland, S 


Ry. 
172 Zion's Grove, Schuylkill, E Po 


Ex. 
Zions View, York, S Po. 
160 Zionsville, Lehigh, E PoRyEx. 
119 Zollarsville, Washington, S W 


0. 

Zoological Gardens, Philadel- 
phia, SE ae Ex. 

Zucksville, Northampton,ERy 

Zullinger, Franklin, 8 Po. 


Southwood, New Castle, N Ry. 
323 St. Peo new, Castle, N Po. 
279 Stantoa, New Castle,N PoRyEXx 
53 eae Road, New Castle, N Po 
y Ex 
123 Stockley, Sussex, S Po Ry Ex. 
157 Sy Bridge, New Castle, N 
‘0. 


Sycamore, Sussex, S Po. 
28 Talleyville, New Castle, N Po. 
263 Taylor’s Bridge, New Castle, N 


‘0. 
27 Bitomtpeon, New Castle, N Po 
R 


y Ex. 
Thompsonville, Kent, © Po. 
387 Zownpend; New Castle, N Po 

y 
Trinity, Sussex, 8 Po. 
Union Junction, New Castle, N 


J on & Northern Junc- 
tion, New Castle, N Ry. 
Wilson, New Castle, N Ry Ex. 
Winterthur, New Castle, N Ry 
Wooddale, New Castle, N Po 
Ry Ex. 
Woodland, Sussex, S Po. 
Woodside, Kent, C Po Ry Ex. 
497 Wyoming, Kent, C Po Ry Ex. 
278 Rory New Castle, N bs Ry 
xX. 


University Station, Washing- 
n, y- 
230392 Washington, Washington, C 


Po Ry Ex. 
23 Winthrop Heights, Washing- 
ton, C Po. 


= Black Type. Names of counties follow names of towns. 
EXPLANATION — County seats in Black Typ Po., post offices. 


N. (north), N. E. (northeast), C. (central), etc., 
Ry., railroad stations, 


Ex., express Offices, 


indicate that portion of the State in which the county is situated, 
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601 Absecon, Atlantic, SEPoRyEx. 
Absecon Road, Atlantic, S E 


Ry. 
Ackerson Switch, Sussex, NW 


Aes Salem, 8 W Ry Ex. 
275 Afton, Morris, N Po. 
Albion, Camden, 8 W Ry. 
100 Aldine, Salem, S W Po. 
Allaire, Monmouth, CPoRyEx. 
200 Ao Warren, N Po 


Ry Ex. 
248 Allendale, Bergen, NE PoRyEx. 
Allen’s, Monmouth, C Ry Ex, 
1000 Allentown, Monmouth, C Po. 
100 Allenwood, Monmouth, C Po 


Ry Ex. 

213 Alliance, Salem, S W Po 
850 Alloway, Salem, SW Po Ry Ex. 
6 Almonesson,Gloucester,S W Po 
Alpine, Bergen, NE Po 
Amwell, Hunterdon, N W Po. 
Ancora, Camden, SW PoRyEx. 
Anderson, Warren, N W Po, 
Andover, Sussex, NWPoRyEx. 
Andrews, Camden, 8 W Ry. 
pnelouen, Cape May, SE Po Ry 

ux 


Anglesea Junction, Cape May, 
SE Ry Ex. : 
Annandale, Hunterdon, N W 
Po Ry Ex. 
Anthony, Hunterdon, N W Po 
Apollonio Ocean, © Ry. 
Ardena, Monmouth, C Po. 
Arlington, Hudson,NEPoRyEx 
Armstrongs, Sussex, N W Ry. 
Asbury, Gloucester, SWRy Ex. 
Asbury, Warren, N W Po 
Asbury Park, Monmouth, CPo 
Ry Ex. 
Asbury Station, 
N W’Po Ry. 
Ash Brook, Union. N FE Ry. 
Ashland, Camden,SW PoRyEx. 
Asyla, Camden, S W Ry. 
Asylum, Mercer, C Ry Ex. 
231 Atco, Camden, S W Po Ky Ex. 
715 Athenia, Passaic, N Po Ry Ex. 
13055 Atlantic City, Atlantic, Po 


Hunterdon, 


y Ex. 
945 AtlanticHighlands,Monmouth 
© Po Ry Ex 
© PoRyEx. 
Po 


95 Atsion, Burlington, 
203 Auburn, Salem,S W Po. 

Audubon, Camden, 8 W Ry 

67 Augusta, Sussex, N W Po ky. 

76 Avalon, Cape May, S E Po. 
Avenel, Middle ex, C Ry Ex. 
Avon, Monmouth, C Ry 
Avon-by-the-Sea, Monmouth,C 


POs 

500 Avondale, Essex, NE Po RyEx. 

Bacon’s Neck, Cumberland, 8 
W Ry. 

236 Bakersv., Atlantic, SEPoRyEx. 
Baleville, Sussex, N W Po Ry. 
Bamber, Ocean, C Po Ry Ex. 

117 Baptistown, Hunterdon, N W 


‘0. 
37 Barbertown, Hunterdon, N W 


0. 
90 Bargaintown, Atlantic, SE Po. 
23 Ey Sheaf, Hunterdon, NW 
"0. 
Barnard, Atlantic, 8 B Ry. 


998 FE at, Ocean, C Po Ry Ex 
69 Ba at City, Ocean, C PoRy 


Ex. 
Barnegat CityJunction,Ocean, 
C Ry Ex. 
Barnegat Par 

Ex. 


, Ocean, C PoRy 


Barnegat Pier, Oeean, CRyEx. 

Barnesborough, Gloucester, 8 
W Po. 

Barrington, Camden, 8 W Ry. 

72 Bart Morris, N Po Ry E 

Ridge, Somerset, CPo 


Gloucester, S W Po. 
to, Burlington, C Po. 
Bay Head, € ,C Po Ry Ex. 
Bay Head Je , Ocean, O Ry Ex. 
Bayonne, Hudson, NEPolty Ex 
Bay Side, Cumberland, SWRy. 
Bay View, Monmouth, C Ry. 
50 Bayville, Ocean, C Po. 
Bayway, Union, NE Ry. 
100 Beach Haven,Ocean,CPoRyEx 
Beach View, Ocean, © Ry Ex, 
245 Beatyestown,Warren, NW Po. 
57 B Run NW Po, 


80 
19033 


Bennett, Cape May,S E Ry Ex 
Mills, Ocean, C Po. 
Bergen, Hudson, N E Po. 
75 eee Field, Bergen, N E Po 
y Ex. 
Bergen Point, Hudson, N E Po 
Ry Ex. 
Berkeley, Ocean, C Ry Ex. 
200 peey, Heights, Union, NE 
"0. 


678 Berlin, Camden, 8 W Po Ry Ex 
199 Bernardsville, Somerset, C Po 
Ry Ex. 
Bethel, Atlantic, S EB Ry Ex, 
ans, Sussex, V Po 
erly, Burlington, C Po Ry 


ex. 
298 Birmingham, Burlington, C Po 
Ry E 


Bivalve, Cumberland. $ W Po. 
57 Black Mills, Monmouth, C Po 


213 Blackwell's Mills, Somerset, C 


‘0. 

75 Blackwood, Camden,SWPoRy. 
Blair, Sussex, N W Po, 

700 Blairstown, Warren, N W Po 


Ry Ex. 
98 Blawenbur h, Somerset, C Po. 
Blertheim, Camden, 8 W Ry. 
6648 Bloomfield, Essex, NE PoRyEx 
Bloomfield, Middlesex, C RyEx 
BBO EEE) Avenue, Essex, N B 


ys 
Bloomfleld Je., Essex, N E Ry 
Xe 
475 Bloomingdale, Passaic, N Po 
ux. 
600 Bloomsbury, Hunterdon, N W 
‘0 Ry Ex 


y Bx. 
Blue Anchor, Camden, SW Ry. 
Bogota, Bergen, N B Ry. 

2450 Boonton, Morris, N Po Ry Ex. 

4932 Bordentown, Burlington,C Po 

y Ex. 
Boss Road, Hunterdon, NW 
Bae ec t 
ougher, Burlington, C Po. 
1462 Bone Brook, Fociaae 0 Po 
Ex. 
Bound Brook Crossing,Somer- 
set, C Ry. 
Bowentown,Cumberl’d,SWRy 
Beha Beach, Middlesex, C 
y. 


Braddock, Camden, 8 W Ry. 
33 Bradevelt, Monmouth, C Po 
Ry Ex. 
SPSS, Beach, Monmouth, C 
20. 
Bradway, Salem,8 W Ry Ex, 
25 Brainard’s, Warren, N W Po. 
Branchport, Monmouth, Ry 
a 


ox. 
498 ee Sussex, NWPoRy 


ox. 
Branchy. Je,, Sussex, NW Ry. 
spas ERE) Cumber.and, 


399 Bridgeboro’, Burlington, CPo. 
425 Bridgeport, Gloucester, 8S W 
Po Ry Ex. : 
11424 Bridgeton, Cumberland, 8S W 
Po Ry Ex. 
Bridgeton Junction, Cumber 
land, 8S W Ry. 
180 Bridgey., Warren,NW PoRyEx 
75 Brielle, i nmouth,CPoRy 
90 Brigantine, Atlantic. $B Po. 
Brigantine Beach,Atlantic,S E 
¥ 
Brigantine Junction, Atlantic, 
SE Ry. 


Brighton Avenue, Essex, N EB 


y- 
Broadway, Camden,8 W Ry. 
100 SIGE ay Meaney NW Po Ry 
Dx. 


50 Brookdale, E 
3 


N Po. 
3 Brook Valley, Morris, N Po. 
125 Brown’s Mills, Burlington, C 
Po Ex. 
Brown’s Mills Junction, Burl- 
ington, C Ry BE 
Buckingham, Ocean, C Ry Ex. 
103 Budd’s Lake, Morris, N Po, 
112 Budd Town, Burlington, C Po. 
25 Buena, Atlantic, 8 B Po. 
Buena Vista,Atlantie,SERy 
Bulson Street, Camden. SWR} 
49 Burjeigh, Cape May, SE PoRy 
ex. 


7264 Burlington, Burlington, C Po 
Ry Ex, 
Burlington Je., Burlington, C 
Ry Ex. 


229 Burrsville, Ocean, C Po. 
650 Butler, Morris, N Po Ry Ex. 
64 Buttaville; Warren, NW Po Ry 
x. 
Byram, Hunterdon. NWRy Ex 
629 Caldwell, Essex, NE Po Ry Ex, 
Caldwell Junction, Essex, NE 
Ry Ex. 
Calhoun’s Siding, Mercer, CRy 
Ux. 
334 Califon, Hunterdon, NW Po 
Ry Ex. 
25 Calno, Warren, N W Po. 
Canibrisze} Burlington, C Ry 
ox. 


58313 Camden, Camden, S W Po Ry 


UX. 
50 Camp Gaw Station, Bergen, NE 
Ry Ex, 
123 Canton, Salem, S W Po, 
2136 Cape May, Cape May,S E Po 


Ky Ex. 
600 Cape May ©. 19., Cape May, 
S E Po Ry Ex. 
167 Cape May Point, Cape May, 8 
E Po Ry. 
1673 Carlstadt. Bergen, NEEOR y ex 
Carlton Hill, Bergen, N BPo 
Ry Ex, 
Carmel, Cumberland, 8 E Po. 
178 Carpentersville, Warren, N W 
Po Ry Ex. 


600 et, Middlesex,CPoRyEx 
Morris, N Ry. 
125 Cassville, Ocean, C Po, 
1 Cecil, Gloucester, S W Po, 


edarBrook,Camden,SW RyEx 
Cedar Creek, Ocean, O Po Ry. 
+rove,Essex,NEPoRyEXx 
50 Cedar Lake, Atlantic, SEPoRy 
175 Cedar Run, Ocean, C Po. 
Cedar Swamp, Atlantic, C Ry. 
1057 Cedarville, Cumberland, § W 
Po Ry Ex. 
sent Junction, Union, N E 


he 
Centre Sq., Gloucester, SWRy 
160 Centreton, Salem,S W Po, 
Centreville, Cumberland, 8 W 
Ry Ex. 
Centreville, Hudson, NERyEx 
63 Centrev., Hunterdon, NW Po. 
22 Chadwick, Ocean, C Po Ry Ex. 
180 Changewater, Warren, w 
Po Ry Ex. 


206 Chapel Hill. Monmouth,CPoRy 

320 Charlotteburgh, Passaic, N Po 
Ry Ex. 

Sanne reb ore Junetion,Mor- 


Atlantic, SE Ry. 
Hill, Bergen, NERyEx 
9 ‘yv., Hunterdon, NW Po. 
132 Chesilhurst, Camden, S W Ry. 

713 Chester, Morris, N Po Ry Ex. 

Chester Furnace, Morris, NRy 

217 Chesterfield, Burlington, C Po 

Chester Jc., M N Ry 
Chestnut Hill, ex, NERyEx 
200 Chew’s Landing, Camden, § 
W Po Ry. 
160 Cinnaminson, Burlington,CPo 
Clairmont, Hudson, NE RyEx. 
150 Clarksborough, Gloucester, 8 
_W Po Ry Ex. 

203 Clarksburgh, Monmouth. C Po 

1807 Clayton, Gloucester, 8S W Po 
Ry Ex. 
Clayville, Cumberland. SW Ry 

125 Clementon, Camden, 8 W Po 

Ry Ix. 
Clermont, Cape May. S E Po. 

44 Cliffwood, Monmouth, © Po. 

Cliffwood Station, Monmouth, 
C Ry Ex 

198 Clifton, Passaic, N Po Ry Rx. 

1975 Clinton, Hunterdon, NW Po 
x 


Ry Ex. 
782 Closter, Bergen, NE Po Ry Ex. 
Cloverdale, Camden, 8 W Ry. 
87 Clover Hill, Hunterdon,NWPo 
Clyde, Somerset, C Ry Ex. 
Coalport, Mercer, C Ry Ex. 
90 Cohansey, Cumberland.S WPo 
75 Cokesbury, Hunterdon,NWPo 
124 Cold Spring, Cape May, SE Po 
97 Colesville, Sussex, N W Po. 
34 Collier’s Mill, Ocean, C Po, 
639 Collingswood, Camden, § W 
Po Ry Ex. i 
Cologne, Atlantic, S FE Ry. 
291 Colt’s Neck, Monmouth, C Po. 
126 Columbia, Warren, N W Po Ry 


xX. 
713 Cetera el Burlington, C Po 


Ry Ex. 
Colwell, Atlantic, 8 E Ry, 
Communipaw, Hudson, NERy. 
Como, Monmouth, C Leh Ex. 
Convent Station, Morris, N Po. 
Cook’s Siding, Warren, NWRy 
130 Cookstown, Burlington, C Po 


Ry Ex. 

63 Cooksville, Warren, N W Po. 
Cooper, Gloucester, SW Ry Ex 
Cooper, Passaic, N Po Ry Ex. 
Cooper’s Creek, Camden, 8S W 

Ry Ex. 
Coopers Point.Camden, SWRy 

87 Copper Hill, Hunterdon, N W 

Po Ry Ex. 


Corsons Inlet, Cape May, SERy 
Court House, Cape ee SERy 
Cox’s Station, Ocean, CRyEx,. 
800 Cramer's Hill, Camden, S E 
Po Ex. 
752 Cranbury, Middlesex, C PoEx. 
79 Cranbury Station, Middlesex, 
C Po Ry Ex. 
403 Cranford, Union, NEPoRyEx. 
123 Cream Ridge, Monmouth,CPo 
Ry Ex. 
3800 Creskill, Bergen, NE Po RyEx. 
Cropwell, Camden, 8 W Ry. 
121 Cross Keys, Gloucester, SWPo 
Cr mans, Middlesex, CRy Ex 
wicks, Burlington, C Po. 
n, Hunterdon, N W Po. 
Crystal Hake eer sOu Nene 
Culver, Ocean, C Po. 
Cut-off Junction, Sussex, N W 


Ry. 
Da Costa, Atlantic, SERyEx. 
136 Danville, Warren, N W Po. 
219 Daretown, Salem, SWPoRyEx 
Davenport, Ocean, C Ry Ex. 
Davis, Monmouth, C PoRy Ex. 
349 Dayto fiddlesex, CPoRyEx. 
Deacon’s, Burlington, CORyEx. 
106 Deal, Monmouth, C Po. 
97 Deal Beach, Monmouth, C Po 


re 
105 Dean's, Middlesex, C PoRyEx. 
1200 Deckertown, Sussex, N Po 
Ry Ex. 
50 Decosta, Atlantic. S E Po Ry. 
218 Deertield Street, Cumberland, 
SW Po. 
DeKays, Sussex, N W Ry. 
Delair, Camden, SW PoRy Ex, 
472 PalanEG, Burlington, C Po Ry 
x 


Delare, Camden, $ W Ry. 
Delaware Gap, Warren,N WPo 


Delmont, Cumberland, SWPo. 
101 Demarest, Bergen, NEPoRyEx 
Demp Warren, NWRyEx 
879 Dennis . Cape May, SE Po. 


385 Denville, Morris, N Po Ry Ex, 
137 Dias Creek, Cape May,$ EK Po. 
Dickinson's Siding, Mercer, C 


Ry Ex. 
703 Dividing Creek, Cumberland, 
SW Po 


Dividing Creek Station, Cum- 
berland,S W Ry Ex. 
47 Dobbins, Burlington, C Po, 
Dobb's Station,Camden. SWRy 
817 Dorchester, Cumberland, 8 W 


Po Ry Ex. 
Dorell, Camden, 8 W Ry. 
Doughty’s, Atlantie,S b Ry. 
$187 Dover, Morris, N Po Ry Ex. 
23 Downer, G 8 
178 Drake: 
201 Drak F 
DrakesvilleSta.,Mo 
Drawbridge, Atlantic, S E 
Dudley, Camden,S W Ry 
Dundee, Bergen, N E Ry 
179 Dundee Lake, Bergen, N F Po 


X. 


Ry Ex. 
100 Dunellen, Middlesex,CPoRyEx 
Dunnfield, Warren, NW Po Ry 
EX. 
Dupont, Monmouth, C Po. 
Durham, Hunterdon, NWRyEx 

111 Dutch Neck, Mercer, C Po. 

Hast Bridgeton, Cumberland, 
S W Ry Ex. 

173 East Creek, Cape May, SE Po. 
Bast Dover Jc., Morris, N Ry. 
B.Freehold,Monmouth,CRy Ex 
East Gloucester, Camden, S W 


Ry. 
459 Ea t SEI) Somerset, CPo 
Ry Ex. 
Last Moorestown, Burlington, 
CRy Ex. 
10000 EB. Orange, Essex, NE PoRyEx 
Ka J 
650 EEE, Monmouth, C Po 


t Rahway, Union, N E Ry 


X. 
Eatontown Junction, Mon- 
mouth, C Ry. 

27 Echo Lake, Passaic, N Po. 
Edgars, Middlesex, C Ry Ex. 
Edgar’s Spur, Middlesex, C Ry 

180 Eagewater, Bergen, N E Po. 
154 Edgewater Park, Burlington, 
C Po Ry Ex. 

97 Edinburgh, Mercer, C Po. 

1439 Ege Harb r City, Atlantic,S E 
BS Ry Ex. a 

Elberon, Monmouth.CPoRyEx 

37764 Kliznbeth, Union,NE PoRyEx 

Elizabeth Avenue, Union, N EB 


Elizabethport,Union,NERyEx 
99 Ellisburgh, Camden, S W Po. 
133 Ellisdale, Monmouth, C Po, 
Elm, Camden, 8S W Po Ry Ex. 
1230 Elmer, Salem, S W Po Ry Ex. 
El Mora, Union, N E Ry Ex. 
a a Road, Burlington, 
oe 


y- 

Elsmere, Gloucester, SW Ry. 

399 Elwood, Atlantic, SE Po RyEx, 
30 Ely, Monmouth, © Po. 

2050 Englewood, Bergen, NE Po Ry 


Ex. 
280 English’s Creek, Atlantic, SE 


Po Ry. 
549 SOE Menara) Monmouth, C Po 
y Ex. 

Ernston, Middlesex, C Ry Ex. 

37 Erskine, Passaic, N Po Ry. 
Essex, Essex, N E Ry Ex. 

90 Estelville, Atlantic, S E Po. 

4150 Etna, Bergen, N E Po Ry Ex. 
Etra, Mercer, C Po. 

129 Everittstown, Hunterdon, NW 


0. 

163 Evesboro, Burlington, C Po. 
Evona, Union, N B Ry Bx 

213 Ewan’sMills,Gloucester “"WPo 
hee ille, Burlington, C Ry 
Ewing, Mercer. C Ry. 

102 Ewingville. Mercer, C Po, 

60 Fairfield, Essex, N E Po. 
Fairfield, Monmouth, C RyEx. 
Fair Grounds, B wlington, C 


Ry. 
421 nae Haven, Monmouth, C Po 


X. 

100 Fairlawn, Bergen, NEPoRyEx. 
Fair Mount, Bergen, N E Ry 

81 Fair Mount, Hunterdon, N W 


Po. 
401 aoe Cumberland, 8 W Po 


Ry Ex. 

479 Fairview, Bergen.NE PoRyEx. 
Faitoute, Union, N BE Ry. 
Fanwood, Union, N E Ry Ex. 
Far Hills, Somerset, CPoRyEx 

801 Farmingdale, Monmouth,© Po 

Ry Bx. 
Farmington, Atlantic, SE Ry. 
89 Fellowship, Burlington, 0 Po. 
Fenwick, Salem, 8 W Ry Ex. 
Ferrel, Gloucester, S W Po, 
Ferry Road, Camden, S$ W Ry. 
479 Fieldsborough, Burlington, C 
Po Ex. 
26 Finderne, Somerset, Seas 

182 Finesville, Warren, N W Po. 

57 Finley Station, Cumberland,S 
W Po Ry Ex. 
98 Fish House, Camden, 8 W Po 


Ry Ex. 
125 Fishing Creek,Cape May,SEPo 
Flagtown, Somerset, C Ry lx. 
469 Flanders, Morris, N Po Ry Ex. 


NHW JERSEY. 


Population, 1,444,933. 


162 Fintbrookville, Sussex.NWPo. 
Flaxmill,Hunterdon,NWRyEx 
2087 Flemington, Hunterdon, NW 
Po Ry Ex. 
Flemington Junction, Hunter- 
don, N W Ry Ex. 
NE Burlington, C Po Ry 
Ox 


Florence, Camden, 8 W Ry. 

Folsom, Atlantic, S E Po, 

Ford, Sussex, N W Ry. 

Fords, Middlesex, C Po Ry Ex. 

97 Forest Grove, Gloucester, 58 W 
Po Ry Ex. 

Forest Hill, Essex, N E Ry. 

ForkedRiver,Ocean,CPoRyEx. 

Fort Lee, Bergen, N E Po. 

Frankfort, Somerset, C Po. 

Franklin, Sussex. N W Ry Ex. 

Franklin, Hssex, N E Ry Ex. 

Franklin Furnace, Sussex, N 
W Po Ry Ex. = 

Franklin Je. Sussex,NWRyEx. 

Franklin Park, Middlesex, C 
Po Ry Ex, 

Franklinville, Gloucester, SW 
Po Ry Ex. 

Fredon, Sussex, N W Po, 

Freehold, Monmouth, C Po 
Ry Ex. 

Freeman, Camden,8 W Ry. 

Frenchtown, Hunterdon, N W 
Po Ry Ex. 

Freneau, Monmouth, C Po, 

Friesburgh, Salem, S W Po. 

fruit GrowersUnion,Atlantic, 
SE Ry Ex. 

Galilee, Monmouth, C Ry Ex. 

ke,Camden, SW Ry. 
en, N EPoRyEx, 


Georgetown, Bu gton,C Po. 
Germania, Atlantic, S E Ry. 
Germania, Ocea Ry. 


an Val..Morris NPoRyEx 

Gibbsborough, Camden,SW Po 

Gibbstown, Gloucester, 8 W 
Po Ry. 

Gillette, Morris, N Po Ry Ex. 

Gladstone, Somerset, C Po Ry 


Ex. 
Glassborough, Gloucester, SW 
Po Ry Ex. 
Glendola, Monmouth, C Po. 
Glendora, Camden, S W Ry, 
Glen Gardner, Hunterdon, N 


W Po Ry Ex. 
r.C Po Ry. 
N E Po Ry 
Po. 


Glen Ridge, Es: 
Glen View, Morri 
Glenwood, Sus: 
Gloucester City 
Po Ry Ex, 
Gloucester Junction, Camden, 


SW Ry. 
Goat Hill Me C Ry Ex. 
Goshen, Gape Ma »SEPo,. 
Gouldtown, Cumberland, 8 W 


‘0. 

Grandin, Hunterdon, N W Ry. 

Grant Avenue, Union, NWRy. 

Granton, Hudson, N £ Ry 

eM Sound, Cape May, S E 
y Ex. 

Groat Meadows; Warren, N W 


y Ex. 
Great Notch, Essex, N E Ry. 
Green Bank, Burlington, OPo. 
Green Creek, Cape EPo. 
Green Lake, Mor 
Green Village, Mor 
Greenville, Hudson, N 
Ex. 


53 
359 


9 


Greenville, Morris, N Ry. 
Greenwich,Oumberland,SWPo 
Greenwich Station, Cumber- 
land, S W Ry Ex. 
Greenwood Lake Glens, Pas- 
saic, N Ry. 
Grenloch, Camden.S W Po Ry. 
iggstown, Somerset, CPoEx 
Hunterdon, N W Po. 
enburg, Hudson, N BE Po. 
, Barney. Morris, N Ry. 
ensack, Bergen, N E Po 


Ry Ex. 

Hackettstown, Warren, N W 
Po Ry Ex. 

Haddon Avenue, Camden,S W 
Ry Ex. 

Haddonfield, Camden, S W Po 


aM xX. 
oar don Heights, Camden,S W 


Hainesburgh, Warren, NW Po 
Ry Ex. 

Hainesburg Junction,Warren, 
NW Ry 


port, Burlington, C Po 
Ry 


Hainesville, Sussex, N W Po. 
Halberton; Cumberland, 8 W 
‘0 


Haledon, Passaic, N Po. 
Haleyville,Cumberland,SW Po 
Halsey, Sussex, N W Po. 
Hamburgh, Sussex, NWPoRy 


xX. 
Hamden, Hunterdon. NWPoEx 
Hamden Sdg., Hunterdon, NW 
Ry Ex 
Hamilton, Somerset. C m5 
Hamilton, Monmouth, C Po. 
Hamilton Square, Mercer,CPo 
Hammonton, Atlantic, S E Po 
Ry Ex. 
Hancock's Bridge, Salem, 8 W 
0 


Hanover, Morris, N Po 
Hanover, Burlington, C Ry Ex 
Hanover Neck, Morris, N Po. 
Harbourton, Mercer, C Po. 
Harding, Gloucester,SWRyEx. 
Hardingville, Gloucester, S W 
Po Ry. 
Hardistonv.,Sussex, NWRy Ex, 
Hardwick, Warren, N W Po, 
Harlingen,Somerset, C Po Ry. 
Harmersville, Salem, S W Po. 
Harmony, Warren, N WPoEx. 
Harmony Station, Warren, N 
W Ry Ex. 
Seine ony Bergen,N E Po Ry 


X. 
Barrington Park, Bergen, N E 


498 


Hain 


109 
75 


Ye 
Harris, Burlington, C Ry. 
Harrisia, Burlington, C Bo, 

8338 Harrison, Hudson, NE Po, 
Harrison, Middlesex, C Ry, 
Harrison, Warren, N W Ry. 

229 Harrisonville, Gloucester, SW 


'o Ry Ex 
80 EO Burlington, C PoRy 
xX. 
Harvey Cedars, Ocean, O Po 
Ry Ex. 
Hasbrouck Heights, Bergen, N 
E Po Ry. 
50 Hawthorne, Passaic, N Po Ry 
xX 


Hawworth, Bergen, N E Ry. 
45 Hazen, Warren, N W Po. 
51 Hazlet, Monmouth, © PoRyEx 
347 Heislerville, Cumberland, 8S W 


'o Ry Ex. 
Helmetta, Middlesex, C Po Ry 


x, 

108 Herbertsville, Ocean, C Po. 
Herford, Cane May, S E Ry Ex 
Heritage, Gloucester, 8 W Ry. 

221 Hewitt, Passaic, N Po Ry Ex. 

13889 Hibernia, Morris, N Po Ky. 
Hibernia Junc., Morris, N Ry. 


Hibernia Mines, Morris, N ne 
739 High Bridge, Hunterdon, N 
Po Ry Ex. 
Highland Avenue, Essex,N E 


Ry. 
Hi hand Beach, Monmouth, C | 


Ry Ex. 
405 Highlands, Monmouth, C Po. 
1875 Hightstown, Mercer, CPoRyEx 
EAeE TO Bergen, NE Po Ry 


X. 
Hillcrest, M 
8. 


ercer, CP 
ut, C: 


62 Hillsboro, Somers 

125 Hillsdale, Bergen, NE 
Hilltop, Camden. 8 W 

197 Hilton, Essex, N E Po. 

43648 Hoboken, Hudson, NEPoRyEx 
Hoffman’s, Middlesex, C Ry Ex 
Hoffman’s Siding, Hunterdon, 

NW Ry. 
339 Hohokus, Bergen, NEPoRyEx. 
59 Baa Hunterdon, N W Po 
Ry Ex. 
217 Holly Beach, Cape May, SE Po 
Ry Ex. 
Hollywood, Monmouth, C Ry. 
206 Holmdel, Monmouth, C Pi 
87 Homestead, Hudson, NERyEx. 
108 Hopatcong, Morris, N Po 


Hopatcong Junction, Morris, N 
Ry E: 


xX. 

Hone; Warren, N W Po, 
Hopewell, Mercer, C Po Ry Ex. 
Hopping, Monmouth, C Ry 
Hornerstown, Monmouth,C Po 

Ry Ex. 
Horton, Morris, N Ry. 
Houses, Sussex. N W Po. 
Houtenville, Middlesex, C Ry 


249 
460 


180 


Ex. 

Howell, Monmouth, C PoRyEx 

Hudson City, Hudson, N E Po. 

Huntsburgh, Sussex, N W Po. 
2 Huntsville, Sussex, N W Po. 
Hurd, Morris, N Ry. 
Hurffville, Gloucester, 8 W Po 
Husted, Cumberland,SWRyEx 
Hutchinson’s, Warren, NW Ry 


Ex. 
Idel, Hunterdon, N W Po. 
Imlaystown, Monmouth, C Po 
Indian Mills, Burlington, C Po 
Industrial School, Mercer,C Ry 
Interlaken, Monmouth, C Ry, 
Tona, Glouce 3W 


104 Jacksonville, Burlington, C Po 
112 Jacobstown, Burlington, C Po 
1490 se ee Middlesex,C Po 
Ry Ex. 
130 Janvier, Gloucester, S W Po. 
140 Jetferson, Gloucester, 8S W Po 
Jefferson Station, Gloucester, 


SW Ry. 

163003 Jersey City, Hudson, NE Po 
y Ex. 

* 130 SELON SERIES OS, C Po Ry 
E 


X. 
200 Johnsonburgh, Warren,NWPo 
Sea riEe Hunterdon, N W Ry 


Xe 

316 IES Ne Burlington, C Po 
Ry Ex. 

1108 peecnan, Hunterdon, N W Po 


ma, Warren, N W Ry. 
<arrsville, Warren, N W Po, 
75 Keansburgh, Monmouth, C Po 
Ry Ex. 
Kennedy, Warren, N W Ry Ex. 
Kent, Warren, N W Ry Ex. 
Kenvil, Morris, N Po Ry Ex, 
170 Key East, Monmouth, C Ry 


x. 

3411 Keyport, Monmouth, C PoRy 
X. 

690 ea Bergen, N E Po Ry 


x. 
459 Kingston, Somerset, CPoRyEx 
80 Kingwood, Hunterdon, N WPo 


Ry Ex. 

75 eae Burlington, C Po Ry 
ox. 

139 Kirkwood, Camden, SW Po Ry 


Xe 
Knickerbocker Row, Burling- 
ton, C Ry Ex. 

49 Knowlton, Warren. N W Po. 
Kresson, Camden, 8 W Po. 
Lacy, Ocean, C x. 

438 a ‘ayette, Sussex, NW Po Ry 
x 


130 Lake Como, Monmouth, C Po. 
Lake Denmark. Morris, NPoRy 
Lake Grinnel, Sussex, N W Ry. 
NEES TIONS) Morris, N Po 


Ry Ex. 
Lakeside, Camden, 8 W Ry. 
113 Lake View, Passaic, NPoRy Ex. 
Lakewood, Ocean, C Po Ry Ex. 
Lamberton, Mercer, C Ry Ex. 
4142 Lambertville, Hunterdon, NW 
Po Ry Ex. 
49 Lamington, Somerset, C Po. 
68 Landing, Morris, N Po. 
107 Landisy., Atlantic, S E Po Ry. 
Landsdown, Hunterdon, N 
Ry Ex. 
Laurel Springs, Camden, S W 
Po Ry Ex. 
Lavallette, Ocean, C Po Ry Ex. 
Lawnside, Camden, S W Ry. 
125 Lawrence Station, Mercer, CPo 


y Ex. 
207 Lawrenceville, Mercer, C Po. 
253 Layton, Sussex, N W Po. 
473 Lebanon, Hunterdon, N W Po 


Ry Ex. 
185 Leeds Poiat, Atlantic, S E Po. 
499 pep une rs Cumberland, S W 
Po Ry Ex. 
wees Junction, Warren, NW 
Ry Ex. 


GI 


Lennig, Atlantic, S E Ry. 
Leonards, Gloucester, S W Ry. 


119 Leonardville, Monmouth, CPo 
278 Leonia, Bergen, N E Po Ry Ex. 
Lewisburg. Sussex, N W Ry 
125 Tewiston; Burlington, C Po Ry 

x, 


192 Liberty Corner, Somerset, CPo 
Liberty Corners, Sussex, N W 


Ry. 
59 Libertyville, Sussex, N W Po. 
Limestone Switch, Sussex, NW 


69 Linicoln Park, Morris, N Po Ry 


x. 
Lincroft, Monmouth, C Po. 

500 Linden, Union, N 8 Po Ry Ex. 
Lindenwold, Camden, S W Po 


F< 

Linvale, Hunterdon, N W Po. 

536 Linwood, Atlantic, SEPoRyEx. 

990 Little Falls, Passaic, NPoRy Ex 

467 ae Ferry, Bergen, N EPoRy 
x 


Little Ferry Je., Bergen, NERy 
389 Little Silver, Monmeuth, CPo 
Xx. 


y Ex. 
341 Littleton, Morris, N Po. 
145 Little York, Hunterdon, NWPo 
90 Livingston, Fs-ex. N E Po, 
Llewellyn, bol ssex, N E Ry. 


115 Locktown, Hunterdon, NWPo. 
Locust Grove, Camden, 8 WRy 


Ex. 

790 Lodi, Bergen, N E Po Ry. 
Lodi, Camden, 8 W Ry. 
Lodi Junction, Bergen, NERy. 
Long Beach City, Ocean, C Ky 


Ex. 
Long Branch, Monmouth, C Po 
Ry Ex. 
Long Branch City, Monmouth, 
Cc fo aay Ex. 
Long Bridge, Warren, NW Ry 
Long Hill, Morris, N Po. 
Longport,Atlantic SEPoRyEx 
Long, Reach, Cumberland, SW 
Ex. 
Popatcntie Warren,.NWRyEx 
Lorillard, Monmouth, C Ey 
Lower Bank, Burlington, CPo 
Lower Jamesburgh, Middle- 
sex, C Ry Ex. 
oie Squankum,Monmouth, 
Po. = 
Lowmoor, Monmouth, CRyEx 
Lumberton, Burlington, C Po 


y Ex. 
Lyndhur-t,Bergen,NEPoRyEx 
Lyons, Somerset, C Po Ry Ex. 
eee ee Union, N E Po 
y Ex. 

McAfee, Sussex, N W Ry Ex. 

5 McAfee Val. Sussex, NWPoRy 
McCainsville, Morris, N Ry. 

McKee City Atlantie,SE PoRy 
Madison, forris, N Po Ry Ex. 
Madison Avenue, Cape May, S 


5149 


E Ry. 
Magnolia Camden, SWPoRyEx 
Magnolia, Salem, 8 W Ry Ex 

Mahwah, Bergen, NE 
Maine Avenue, Cumberland, 8 


W Po Ry. 
EE Gloucester, SWPo Ry 


ox. 
Maltby, Atlantic, S E Ry. 
Manahawkin,Ocean,CPoRyEx 
Manalapan, Monmouth, C Po. 
peor Monmouth, C Po 
ox. 
Masarquan Draw,Monmouth, 
CR 


Manchester, Ocean, 

Manhattan Park, E: 

Mantoloking, Ocean,CPoRyEx 

Mantua, Gloucester, 8 W Po. 

Manumuskin, Cumberland, 8 
W Po Ry Ex. 

Manunka Chunk,Warren, NW 
Ry Ex. 

Maple, Burlington, C Po. 

Maple Grange, Sussex, NW Ry 

pee eees Burlington, CPo 
Ry Ex. 

Maplewood, Essex, N E Po. 

Marcella, Morris, N Po. 

Marconnier, Middlesex, C Ry. 

Marion, Hudson, N E Ry Ex. 

Marksborough, ‘Warren, N W 
Po Ry Ex. 

Marlboro, Monmouth,C Po Ry 


See 
x,NEPo 


431 


150 
300 
47 


a 


Marlton,Burlin, on,CPORVEx 
Marmora, Cape May, SE Po, 
Martins, Sussex, N W Ry Ex. 
Martin’s Creek, Warren, N 
y Ex. 
Martinsville, Somerset, C Po. 
Masonville, Burlington, C Po 
Ry Ex. 
Matawan, Monmouth, C PoRy 


Ex. 
Maurers, Middlesex, C Ry Ex 
Maurice River, Cumberland, S 
W Ry. 
Mauricetown, Cumberland, S 
W Po Ry Ex. 7 
Mauricetown Station, Cum- 
berland, 8 W ae 
Mayetta, Ocean, C Po Ry Ex. 
May’s Landing, Atlantic,SE 
Po Ry Ex. 
Maywood, Bergen,NEPoRyEx 
Meadows, Hudson, N E Ry Ex. 
Meadow Junction,Essex,NERy 
7 Medford .Burlington,CPoRyEx 
Melrose, Burlington. C Ry Ex. 
Melton, Middlesex, C Ry. 
Menantico,Cumberland,SWRy 
500 Mendham, Morris, N Po Ry. 
231 aes Park, Middlesex, C Po 
yy Ex. 
Mercerville, Mercer, C Po. 
660 Merchantville, Camden, S W 


Po Ry Ex. 
1370 Metuchen, Middlesex, C Po Ry 


Ex. 
89 Mickleton, Gloucester, S W Po 
Ry Ex. 
Middle Branch, Ocean,CRyEx. 
129 Middlebush, Somerset,CPoRy. 
Middlesex, Middlesex, CRyEXx. 
Brae Thoro’, Cape May, S E 


215 Middletown, Monmouth, C Po 


Ry Ex. 
125 Middle Val., Morris, NPoRyEx. 
106 Middleville, Sussex, N W Po. 
201 Midland Park, Bergen, N E Po 
y Ex. 
164 Midvale; Passaic, N Po Ry Ex. 
754 Milford, Hunterdon, NW PoRy 


Ex. 
125 Mill Brook, Warren. N W Po. 
1056 Millburn, Essex, NE Po Ry Ex. 
133 Millington, Morris, N PoRyEx. 
264 Millstone, Somerset. C Po Ex. 
eee Je., Middlesex, C Ry 


iX. 
300 Milltown, Middlesex.CPoRyEx 
10002 es Cumberland,S W Po 


Ry Ex. 
305 Milton, Morris, N Po. 
Mine Brook, Somerset, C Ry. 
72 Mine Hill, Morris, N Po. 
Minnisink, Morris, N Ry. 
Monks, Passaic, N Ry. 
Monmouth Beach, Monmouth, 


CRy : 
132 Monmouth Junction, Middle- 
sex, C Po Ry Ex. 
Monroe, Salem, S W Ry Ex. 
186 Monroe, Sussex, N W Po Ry. 
338 Monroeville, Salem,S W Po. 
127 Montague, Sussex, N W Po. 
101 Montana, Warren, N W Po. 
2500 Mont Clair, Essex.NE PoRyEx. 
wee a Heights, Essex, N 
X. 


155 
179 


1590 


575 


53 Montgomery, Somerset, C Po. 
154 Montvale, Bergen,NEPoRyEx. 
192 Montville, Morris, N Po Ry. 

2050 SICOrBAEO NE, Burlington, C Po 


xX. 
Moor’s, Mercer, C Ry Ex. 
Morgan, Middlesex, C Ry Ex. 
149 Morganville, Monmouth, C Po 


y Ex. 
Morris, Camden, S W Ry Ex. 
Morris County Junction, Mor- 


ris, N Ry. 

445 oe Plains, Morris, N Po Ry 

xX. 
8156 Morristown, Morris, N Po Ry 
Mountain Station, Essex, NE 

ye 
109 oe View, Passaic, N Po 

y Ex. 

138 Mountainy., Hunterdon,NWPo 
Mount Airy, Hunterdon, N W 


Po Ry Ex. 
Mount Arlington,Morris,NPo, 


EXPLANATION —County seats in Black Type. Names of counties follow names of towns. N. (north), N. E. (northeast), C. 


Po., post offices. Ry., railroad stations. Ex., express offices, 


(central), etc., 


Po Ry Ex | 


indicate that portion of the State in which the county is situated. 


64 Mount Lou OE Camden, 8S W 
Po Ry Ex. 

199 Mount Freedom, Morris, N Po. 

27 Mount Hermon, Warren, N W 


Po. 
4930 Mount Holly, Burlington, C 
Po Ry Ex. 
Mount HollyJunction,Burling- 
ton,C Ry Ex. | 
347 Mount Hope,Morr:s,NPoRyEx. 
98 Mount Laurel,Burlington,CPo 
50 Mount Olive, Morris, N Po. 
134 tate Pleasant, Hunterdon, NW 


0. 
Mt. Pleasant, Monmouth, CRy 


x. 
we Pleasant, Cape May, SERy 
Ex. 
Mount Pleasant, Morris. N Ry. 
138 Mount Rose, Mercer, C Po. 
eee Royal, Gloucester, SW 
ex. 
Mower, Salem, 8S W Ry. 
Mulford, Sussex, N W Ry, 
446 Mullica Hill, Gloucester, S W 


Po Ry. 

Mullica Hill Road, Gloucester, 
SW Ry Ex. 

Murphy, Camden, S W Ry. 

23 Murray Hill, Union, NEPokyEx 
Muskee, Cumberland, S W Ry. 
Mutual Iron Mine Company, 

Passaic, N Ry. 
202 Naughtright,Morris NPoRyEx 
567 Navesink, Monmouth, © Po. 
Navesink Beach, Monmouth, 
C Ry. 
Nesco, Atlantic, S E Po. 
189 Neshanic, Somerset, C Po Ex. 
Neshanic Station, Somerset, 
C Po Ry Ex. 
Netcong, Morris, N Po. 
72 Netherwood, Union, NE Po Ry 


Ex. 
(81830 Newark, Essex, NE Po aa ox. 
Newark Junc., Passaic, Ry. 
156 New Bedford, Monmouth, CPo 
206 New Bridge, Bergen, N E Po. 
18603 New Brunswick, Middlesex, 
U Po Ry Ex. 
New Durham, Hudson, N E Po 
EX, 
New Egypt, Ocean, C PoRyEx. 
3 Newfield, Gloucester, 8 W Po 


Ry Ex. 
7 Newfoundland, Morris, N Po 
Ry Ex. 
New Germantown,Hunterdon, 
5 W Po. 
New Gretna, Burlington, C Po 
Bi ES ne Hunterdon, N 


oO. 
Newkirk, Salem, 8 W Ry Ex. 
New Lisbon, Burlington, C Po 
Ry Ex. 
Si AO) Middlesex, C Po 
y Ex. 
New Milford, Bergen, N E Po 
Ry Ex. fl 
5 New Monmouth, Monmouth, C 


0. 
Newport, Cumberland, 8 W Po 
Ry Ex. 
New Providence, Union, NEPo 
Bes Sharon, Monmouth, C Po 
Xe 
Newton, Sussex, NW PoRyEx 
Newton Jc.,Sussex,NW Ry Ex, 
New Town, Mercer. ee 
04 New Vernon, Morris, N Po. 
2 New Village, Warr NW Po. 
New York & Greenwood Lake 
Junction, Hudson, N E Ry. 
Niece’s, Hunterdon, NW RyEx 
Nordhoff, Bergen. NE PoRyEx 
Norma, Salem, 8 W Po. 
Normandie, Monmouth,CRyEx 
Normanock, Sussex, N W Po. 
North ae Park, Mon- 
mouth, C Ry Ex, 
North Beach Haven, Ocean, C0 
Ry Ex. 
iNeed Branch, Somerset, C Po 
wx. 
North Branch Depot, Somer- 
set,C Po. 
North Cedarville, Cumber- 
land, 8 W Ry. 
201 North Cramer’s Hill, Camden, 
SW Po. 
No. Elizabeth, Union, NERyEx 
North Long Branch, Mon- 
mouth, C Po Ry Ex 
Northmont, Camden,SWRyEx 
No. Newark, Hudson, NERyYEx 
North Paterson, Passaic, N Ry 
North Pemberton, Burlington, 
C Ry. 
Northrups, Sussex, N W Ry. 
100 Northvale, Bergen, N E Po Ry 


Ex. 
North Woodbury, Gloucester, 
SW Ry. 
102 North Vineland, Cumberland, 
SW Po Ry Ex. 
103 Norton, Hunterdon, N W Po. 
348 Norwood, Bergen, NE PoRyEx 
mt Essex, NE Po ay X. 
Oak Dale, Hunterdon, N W Po 


Ex. 
48 Oak Grove, Hunterdon, NWPo 
172 Oakland, Bergen, NEPoRyEx. 
Oaklands, Camden. 8 W Ry. 
OakJand, Salem, 8 W Ry Ex. 
100 Oak Ridge, Passaic, NPoRyEx 
350 pea Beach, Monmou bh, CPo 
yy Ex. 
452 Ocean City, Cape May,S E Po 
Ry Ex. 


2754 Ocean’ Grove, Monmouth, CPo 
y Ex. 

689 Oceanic, Monmouth, C Po Ex, 

391 Ocean Port, Monmouth, C Po 


Ry Ex. 
203 oe View, Cape May, 8 EPo 
x. 


Ry 
170 Oceanville, Atlantic, SEPoRy. 
Ogden, Sussex, S W Ry. 
565 Ogdensburgh, Sussex, S W Po 


Ry £x. 
221 old ables Middlesex, C Po 


Ry Ex, 
125 Oradell, Bergen, NE Po Ry Ex. 
18844 Orange, Essex, N E Po Ry Ex, 
Orange Junction, Essex, NE 


Ry Ex. 

1517 Orange Valley,Essex, N E Po, 
Orston, Camden, 8 W Ry. 
Ortley, Ocean. C Po Ry Ex. 

598 Osbornsville, Ocean, C Po, 
Ostrom, Ocean, C Ry. 
Overbrook, Essex, N B Ry Ex, 
Owen, Sussex, N W Po Ry. 

3500 Oxford, Warren, N W Po. 
Oxford Furnace, Warren, NW 

Ry Ex. 

50 Paisley, Burlington, C Po. 

127 Palatine, Salem, SW PoRyEx. 

51 Palermo, Cape May, § E Po, 

Palisades Park, Bergen, NERy 

650 peers Burlington, C Po Ry 

ox. 


Pamrapo, Hudson, N B Ry Ex. 
30 Papakating, Sussex, N W Po. 
Paradise, Gloucester, S W Ry. 
Parameis, Bergen, N ERy. 
Park Dale, Camden, 8 W Ry. 
Parker, Morris, N Po. 

230 FarkRilge,; Bergen, NE Po Ry 

ox. 

Parkville,Gloucester,SW Ry Ex 

122 Parry, Burlingt: C Po, 

200 Parsippany, Morris, N Po. 
Pasadena, Ocean, C Ry. 

354 Paskack, Bergen, NEPoRyEx. 
13028 Passaic, Passaic. N Po Ry Ex. 
ic Bridge, Passaic, N Po 

Ry Ex. 

Passaic Junction, Bergen, N E 


Ry. 
78347 Paterson, Passaic, NPoRyEx 
260 Pattenburgh, Hunterdon, NW 
Po Ry Ex. 
Paulding, Salem, § W Ry Ex. 
47 Paulina, Warren, NWPoRyEx. 
898 Paulsboroug’ 


> Ry Ex. 
rset, CPoRyEx. 
kt’n,Salem,SWPokyEx, 
Peermont, Cape May. 8 BR . 
Pellettown, Sussex, N W A 
834 Pemberton, burlington, C Po 
Ry Ex. 
Penbryn, Camd 3 W Ry 
900 Pennington, M )PoRyEx 
$13 Penn’s Grove, Salem,S W Po 
Ry Ex. 
105 Pennsville, Salem, $ W Po. 
Pennsylvania Rail RoadCross- 
ing, Middlesex, C Ry. 
Pensauken Camden,SWRyEx. 
3 W Ry Ex. 


N E Ry Ex 
PerthJunction,Middlesex,CRy 
290 Petersburgh, Cape May, SEPo 
Philadelphia & Atlan it 
Junction, Camden,s ys 
8644 Phillipsburgh, Warren, N W 
Po Ry Ex. 
Piccatenny, Morris 
Picton, Union, N © Ry. 
172 Pine Brook, Morris, N Po. 
Pine Brook, Monmouth, C Ry. 
Pine View, Ocean, C R 
Pitman, Gloucest Ss y Ex 
216 Pitman Gr., Gloucester,SWPo 
370 Pitt's Grove, Salem, S W Po. 
190 Pitts Town, Hunterdon,NWPo 


Ry. 
11267 Plainfield, Union, NEPo RyEx 
Plains, Sussex, N W Ry. 
148 Plainsborough,Middlesex,CP o 
Ry Ex. 
32 Plainville, Somers 


tie C 
WR 


2 


Po. 
79 Pleasant Valley,Sussex,NWPo 
920 Plea a yaUes Atlantic, 8 E Po 
Ex. 


hatcong, Warren, NW RyEx 
Point Airy, Salem, $8 W Ry Ex. 
1081 aaa Pleasant, Ocean, C PoRy 


X. 
180 Pointville, Burlington, C Po, 
62 Polkville, Warren, N W Po. 
Pomerania, Atlantic, S BPoBx 
Pomona, Atlantic, 8 E Ry Ex. 
254 Pompton, Passaic, NPo RyEx 
Pompton Je., Passaic, N Ry. 
Pompton Lakes, Passaic,NPo 
119 Pompton Plains, Morris, N ko 
Ry Ex. 


TION —County seats in Black Type. Names of counties fo! 


ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


NEW JERSEY-OContinued. 


270 Port Colden, Warren, N W Po. 

488 PortElizabeth, Cumberland, 8S 
W Po Ry Ex. 

407 Port Monmouth, Monmouth,O 
Po Ry E: 


oO x. 
Port MonmouthJunction,Mon- 
mouth, C Ry. 
Port Monmouth Shore, Mon- 
mouth, C By Ee 
233 Port Morris, Morris,NPoRyEx 
291 Port Murry, Warren, N W Po 


Ry Ex. | 
997 Port Norris, Cumberland,S W 
Po Ry Ex. 
756 Port Oram, Morris, N PoRyEx 
Port Reading, Middlesex, ORy 
251 Port Republic, Atlantic, SEPo 
Port aepnas Station, Atlan- 
tic, SE Ry. 
Port Washington, Warren, N 


= Ry Ex. 
145 eae he VALS ei SEN Ade 
x. 
Prallsville, Hunterdon,NWRy 
x. 


3422 Princeton, Mercer, O Po RyEx 
32 PrincetonJc.,Mercer,CPoRyEx 
Prospect, Gloucester,S W Ry. 
123 Prospect Plains, Middlesex, O 
Po Ry Ex. 
Prospertown, Ocean, © Po. 
239 CBS NaS Hunterdon, NW 
PO. 


68 Quarryv., Sussex, NWPoRyEx 
204 Quinton, Salem, 8 W Po Ry. 
Radix, Gloucester, 5 W Ry. 
7105 Rahway, Union, NE Po Ry Ex. 
Raleigh, Camden, S W Ry. 

457 Ramsey’s,Bergen,NEPURyEx. 
269 Rancocas, Burlington, C Po. 
2556 Raritan. Somerset, C PoRyEx 
Raritan Draw, Middlesex,C Ry 
RavenRock,Hunterdon,N WPo 


Ry Ex. 
74 Readington, Hunterdon, N W 
Po. 


227 Reaville, Hunterdon, N W Po. 
4145 Red Bank, Monmouth, C Po 


aM Ex. : 

37 Red Lion, Burlington, C Po. 
Red Valley, Monmouth, C Po. 
Reform School, Mercer, C Ry 


Ex. 
90 alee oe Gloucester, S W Po 
x. 


Ry 2 
Ricefield, Somerset, C Ry Ex. 
190 Richfield, Passaic, N Po. 
150 eieiiend, Atlantic, 8 E Po Ry 
Ex. 
Richwood, Gloucester, SWRy. 
Riddleton, Salem, S W Ry Ex. 
200 Ridgefield, Bergen, N E Po Ry 
#0 Kidgefield Park, Bergen, N E 


Po Ry Ex. 
620 elt Bergen, N E Po Ry 
Ex. 
Ridgewood Junction, Bergen, 
N ERy Ex. 
481 Riegelsy., Warren, N Po RyEx. 
49 Rileyville, Hunterdon, NW Po. 
302 Ringoes, Hunterdon, N W Po 
Ry Ex. 
407 Ringwood, Pas: N Po Ry. 
Ringwood Je., Passaic, N Ry. 
253 ae pees Cape May, S E Po 
ty Ex. 
River Dale, Morris, N Po Ry. 
156 River Edge, Bergen, NEPoRy 
Xx. 
920 Riverside, Burlington, C Po 
Ry E: 
Rive e, Essex, N E Ry. 
Riverside, Hunterdon, NWRy. 
Riverside, Passaic, N Ry Ex. 
~ Riverside, Sussex, N WARE 
694 Riverton, Burlington, C Po Ry 


Ex. 
498 River Vale, Bergen, N E Po. 
197 Roadstown, Cumberland, SW 
‘0. 
Robanna, Gloucester, S W Ry. 
98 Robbinsyille, Mercer, C Pox, 
Roberts’, Mid llesex, O Ry. 
Robinvale, Middlesex, ORyBx. 
Rochelle Park, Bergen, NE Po 


Ry Ex. 
1270 Rockaway, Morris, N PoRyEx. 
Rockport Siding, Warren, NW 
Ry Ex. 
172 Rocksburgh, Warren, NW Po. 
841 Rocky Hill, Somerset, C Po Ry 
x 


Rosedale, Atlanti 
Rosedale, 


0. 

Roxburg, Warren, NW Ry Ex. 

49 Roycefield, Somerset, C PoRy, 
Roys, Sussex, N W Ry. 

Rulons Road, Gloucester, S W 


Ry. 
Sateen Beach, Monmouth, C 

J. 
Runnemede, Camden, S W Ry. 
2293 Rutherford, Bergen, N E Po 


Ry Ex. 
Rutherford Je., Bergen, N EB 


y- 
$25 Saddle River, Bergen, N E Po. 
6516 Salem, Salem, S W Po Ry Ex. 
70 Salina, Gloucester, 8 W Po 
100 Sand Brook,Hunterdon,NWPo 
67 SEL Hook, Monmouth, C Ry 
Ex. 


Sandy Hook Pier, Monmouth, 


y- 
739 Sayreville, Middlesex, C Po. 
Sayreville Junction, Middle- 
sex, C EAs 
Schalk’s, Middlesex, C Ry Ex. 
159 Schooley’s Mountain, Morris, 


N Po. 
207 Schraalenburgh, Bergen, N BE 


Po Ry Ex. 
Schutzen Park, Hudson, N E 


Ry Ex, 
52 seobeyville Monmouth, CPoRy 


x. 
615 Scotch Plains, Union, N E Po. 
Scudder’s Falls, Mercer, C Ry 


Ex. 
102 Seullville, Atlantic, S E Po. 
609 CSI) Monmouth, C PoRy 
x 


70 Sea Girt, Monmouth, C Ry Ex. 
766 Sea Isle City, Cape May, S E 
Po Ry Ex. 
Sea IsleJe.,Cape May, SERYEx 
Seaside Park, cean, CPoRyEXx 
w, Atlantic, 8 E Ry Ex, 
Seaview, Atlantic, S BE Ry. 
179 Seaville, Cape May,S E Po. 
Seaville, Cape, May, 8 ERyEx 
221 Secaucus, Hudson, NEPoRy Ex. 
Seeley, Cumberland, S W Po. 
290 Seen ARE) Hunterdon, N 
W Po 


115 Sewaren,Middlesex, CPoRyEx. 

5 Sewell, Gloucester, 8 W Po Ex 

Sewells Point,Cape eee 
Sewell Station, Gloucester,S 


iy. 
EROS Burlington, CPoRy 


X. 

Shark River, Monmouth,C Ry. 

Sharon, Monmouth, C Ry Ex. 

Sharptown, Salem,S W Po 

Bie boas Mills, Cumberland, 
by 4 


Shimers, Warren, N W Fo. 
irle lem, 8S W Po. 
t Hills, Essex, N E Po Ex. 
eves, Burlington, C Ry Ex 
6 Shrewsbury, Monmouth, C Po 


y Ex. 
Shrewsbury Road, Burlington, 
CO Ry Ex. 
Sicklerstown, Camden,SWRy. 
lerv., Camden, S W Po Ry 
ney, Hunterdon, NWPoEx. 
ver Lake, Essex, N E Ry. 
verton, Ocean, C Po. 
in 


ri 
Ry Ex. 
Somery.,Somerset,CPoRyEx, 
South Amboy, Middlesex,C Po 
Ry Ex. 
Southard, Monmouth, C Po. 
South Atlantic City, Atlantic, 
W Po Ry E) 
uth Bound Brook,Somerset, 
C Po. 
outh Branch, Somerset, C Po. 
uth Dennis, CapeMay,SEPo 
So. Elizabeth, Union, NERyEx 
South Glassboro, Burlington, 


C Ry. 
South Gloucester, Camden, S 
W Ry. 
pour La Fayette, Sussex, NW 
y: 
South Ogdensburgh, Sussex,N 
W Ry. 


3106 So. Orange, BE: NEPoRyEx 
South Pemberton, Burlington, 
C Ry Ex. 
So. Paterson, Passaic, N Ry Ex 
So, Plainfield, Middlesex, C Po 


y Ex, 
South River, Middlesex, C Po 
Ry Ex. 
South Seaville, Cape May,C Po 
South Somerville, Somerset,O 
Ry Ex. 
SouthTrenton, Mercer, CRyEx 
2 South Vineland, Cumberland, 
SW Po Ry Ex 
Sparta, Sussex, N W Po Ry Ex. 
See Junction, Sussex, N W 


y- 
Sparta Station, Sussex, NWRy. 
Spa Springs, Middlesex, CRy Ex 
Spotswood, Middlesex, C’ Po 
Ry Ex. 

Springdale, Camden, SWRyEx 
Springfield, Union, N E Po. 

poring Lake, Monmouth, C Ry 


x. 
7 SpringLakeBeach, Monmouth, 
C Po Ry Ex. 
Spring Tank, Bergen, NE Ry. 
208 Sun Town, Warren, N W Po 
y Ex. 
Squankum, Monmouth, C Ry. 
55 Staffordville, Ocean,CPoRybx 
682 Stanhope. Sussex, NWPoRyEx 
203 Stanley, Morris, N Po. 
112 Stanton, Hunterdon, N W Po 
Ry Ex. 
Stanwick, Burlington, C Po 
Ry. 


low names of towns. N. (north), N. E. (northeast), C. (central), etc., 


_ ¥o., post offices. Ry., railroad stations, Ex., express offices. 


101 Steelmanvillo, Atlantic, 8 E Po. 
82 Stelton, Middlesex, C PoRyEx. 
180 a SUR SRD aL; Morris, N Po 
27 Stevens, Burlington, C Ry Ex. 
612 Btewartevlls, arren, NW Po 
Ex. 
Stewartsville Station, Warren, 
N W Ry Ex. 
159 pe yeiee Sussex, N W Po Ry 
Ex. 
207 Stirling, Morris, N Po Ry Ex. 
194 Stockholm, Sussex, NW Po Ry 


Ex. 
588 Stockton, Hunterdon, N W Po 


Ry Ex. 

48 Stoutsburgh, Somerset, C Po. 
Stoutsburgh, Mercer, C Ry. 
Stratford, Camden, S W Ry 

411 Succasunna, Morris, NPoRyEx 
Suche’s, Middlesex, S Ry. 

1170 Summit, Union, N f Po Ry Ex 

Summit Switch, Sussex, NWRy 

52 Sunny Side, Hunterdon, N W 

Po Ry Bx. 

Sussex Y, Sussex, N W Ry. 
Swain, Cape May, S E Ry Ex. 

99 Swartswood, Sussex, NW Po 


X. 
Swartswood Station, Sussex, N 
Ss 
Rwieiawood Junction, Sussex, 
NW Ry. 
1115 Swedesborough, Gloucester, S 
W Po Ry Ex. 


'o Ry Ex, 
132 Sykesville, Burlington, C Po 
62 Tabernacle, Burlington, C Po. 
Tabor, Morris, N Po. 
Tatem, Gloucester, S W. EN Ex 
Taylor, Burlington, C Ry EB 
Tea Neck, Bergen. N E Ry Ex. 
1198 Tenafly, Bergen, N E Po Ex. 
272 Tennent. Monmouth,CPoRy Ex 
Timber Creek, Camden, SWRy 
102 Thorofare, Gloucester, 8 W Po 


Ry. 
173 Three Bridges, Hunterdon, N 
W Po Ry Ex. 
205 Tinton, Falls. Monmouth, CPo 
293 Titusville, Mercer, C Po Ry Ex 
Toll Gate Road, Camden, S W 
Ry Ex. 
Tomlin’s, Gloucester, SWRy Ex 
5 Tom’s River,’ Ocean, C Po Ry 


Ex. 
Townsbury, Warren, N W Po 


y Ex. 
2 Townsend Inlet, Cape May, 8 E 
Po Ry. 
Tracey's, Monmouth, C Ry Ex. 
Tranquility, Sussex, N W Po 
Ry ix. 


Tremley, Union, NE Po Ry Ex. 

57458 Trenton; Mercer, C Po Ry Ex 

48 Trenton Jc.,Merecer,CPoRy Ex. 
Troy Mills, Morris, N Po. 

702 Tuckahoe, Cape May,S E PoRy 

7190 Tuckerton, Burlington, C Po 


Ry Ex. 
29 ae, Hunterdon, N W Po 


y Ex. 

789 Turkey, Monmouth, C Po. 

140 Turnersy., Gloucester, S W Po 
Two Bridges,Sussex,NWRyEx. 
Tyler Park, Bergen, N B Ry. 

neleTom’s,Atlantic, SERy Ex 
Underelif, Bergen, N E Ky Ex. 
Union, Gloucester,SW Ry Ex. 

201 Union, Union, N E Po. 

123 Unionville, Gloucester, S W Po 

47 Upper Macopin, Passaic, N Po. 

73 Upper Mont Clair, Essex, N E 

Po Ry Ex. 
Vail, Warren, N W Po. 
Vailsburgh, Essex, N E Po. 
Valley,Hunterdon,NW PoRy Ex 
Vanderburgh, Monmouth,CPo. 
Van Hiseville, Ocean, C Po. 
Van Sickle’s, Sussex, NWRyEx. 
Ventnor, Atlantic, S E Po Ry. 

135 Vernon, Sussex, N W Po te 
Vernoy, Hunterdon, N W 2 

389 Verona, Essex, N E Po. 

280 Vienna, Warren, NW Po 

722 Vincentown, Burlington, C Po 


Xe 

3822 Vincland, Cumberland, SW Po 

Ry Ex. 

Voorhees, Somerset, C Ry Ex. 

aeaan Avenue, Bergen, N E 
Ry: 
Wading River,Burlington,CPo 
Wadwick, Bergen, N E Po Ry. 
164 Wallpack Centre, Sussex, N 


oO. 
39 Walnford, Monmouth, C Po. 
WalnutValley,Warren,NWPo. 
110 Wanaque,Passaic, N Po Ry Ex. 
Ward’s Lane,Camden,SW 
401 Waretown, Ocean, C Po Ry Ex 
prsaice No.1, Warren, N W Ry 
ex. 
Warren No. 3, Warren, N W Ry 
Warren Pa Be Mills, Hunter- 
don, N W Po, 
Warren Point, Bergen, N E Ry 
80 Warrenville, Somerset, C Po. 
61 Mae 1 Warren, N W Po 
y. 
Washington, Middlesex, C Ry 
2834 Washington, Warren, N W Po 
Ry Ex. 
Washington's Crossing, Mer- 
cer, C Ry Ex. 
Washingtonville, Sussex, N W 


ay Ex. 

Wai cna Essex, N E Ry. 

Waterford, Camden, S Ry. 

209 Waterford Works, Camden, 
SW Po Ry. 
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160 Waterloo, Sussex, N W Po Ry. 
Waterloo Sta., Morris,NRyEx. 
Watsessing, Essex, N E ite 
Watsessing Je., Essex, N ik Ry. 
Waverly, Essex, N E Ry Ex. 
Waverly, Hudson, N E Ry. 
Waverly Park, Essex,.NEPoEx. 
Wayne, Passaic, N Ry Ex. 
Wayside, Monmouth, C Po. 

560 Weehawken, Hudson, N E Po 


By Ex, 
Weldon, Morris, N Ry. 
Wellwood, Camden, SW RyEx. 
248 pronenay Gloucester,8 W Po 
ox. 


ay. 

49 Wertsy., Hunterdon, NWPoEx 
West Arlington,Hudson,NERy 
ye Camden, 

SE Ry. 
Westcott, Cumberland, SWRy 
511 West Creek, Ocean, C PoRyYEx 
West End, Hudson, N E Ry. 
yey End, Monmouth, C Po Ry 
Ex. 
West End, Gloucester, 8 WR: 
eee Englewood, Bergen, NE 


y Ex. 
1396 Westfield, Union, N E Po RyEx 
206 West Freehold, Monmouth, C 


Po. 
West Hoboken, Hudson, NEPo 
Sone Branch, Monmouth, C 


0. 
170 West Milford, Passaic, N Po. 
96 Westmont, Camden, S WPoRy 
West Moorestown, Burlington, 
C Ry Ex. 
West Neshanic, Somerset,CRy 
West Newark, Essex, N E Ry. 
48 Weston, Somerset, C Po Ry ex 
West Orange, Essex, NE PoRy 
ee ees Burlington, 
Ry Ex. 
West Paterson, Passaic, N Ry. 
200 W. Point Pleasant,Ocean,C Po 
West Portal, Hunterdon, NW 


y Ex. 
West Summit, Union, NE Po 
Ry Ex. 
250 Westville, Gloucester, 8 W Po 
Ry Ex. 
475 Prestwood, Bergen, N E Po Ry 
x. 


119 Weymouth, Atlantic, 8 E Po. 
Weymouth Station, Atlantic, 


SE Ry. 
127 Wheatland, Ocean, © Po Ry. 
Wheat Road, Cumberland, 9 


‘4 Ey 
65 Whig Lane, Salem, S W Po. 
510 Whippany, Morris, N Po. 
152 White Hall, Morris, N Ry. 
VOT, Middlesex, C Ry 
xX. 


White Hill,Burlington.CRyEx 
130 nite House, Hunterdon, N W 


0. 
362 White House Station, Hunter- 
don, N W Po Ry Ex. 
Whites, Ocean, C Ry. 
Whitesville, Ocean, C Po Ry. 
190 Whiting, Ocean, C Po Ry Ex. 
Wickatunk, Monmouth, U Po 


y Ex. 
Wilburtha, Mercer, C Po RyEx 
Wildwood, Cape May, SEPoRy 
_,_. Willetts, Camden, 8S W Ry. 
1549 Vee n, Gloucester, 8 
y Po 


y Ex. 

Williamstown Junction, Cam- 

den, 8 W Ry Ex. 
189 Yee Grove, Cumberland,S 
‘0. 
Wilson’s, Burlington, C RyEx. 
230 Wilton, Camden, SWPo RyEx, 
274 Windsor, Mercer, C Po Ry Ex. 
651 Winslow, Camden,SWPoRyEx 
Winslow’s Junction, Camden, 

S W Ry Ex. 

rote 8, Gloucester, SW Ry 


x. 
Woodbine, Cape May, SERyEx 
1275 Woodbridge. Middlesex, C Po 


Ry Ex. 
3911 Woodbury, Gloucester, S W 
Po Ry Ex 
Woodcliff, Bergen, N E Po. 
Woodfern,Hunterdon, NWRy. 
Woodglen, Hunterdon,NWPo. 
Woodland, Atlantic, S E Ry. 
80 Vee Burlington,GPo 


y: 
55 Woodport, Morris, N Po. 
270 vugent Ridge, Bergen, NE Po 
y Ex. 
Woodruff, Cumberland, SWPo 


Ry. 
pyeeerurss Gap, Sussex, N W 


Ye 
Woodside, Essex, N E Ry Ex. 
555 Woodstown, Salem, $ Po 


Ry Ex. 
175 Woodsville, Mercer, © Po. 
Woodville, Somerset, C Ry. 
450 Wortendyke, Bergen, N if Po 


Ry Ex. 
237 Wrightstown, Burlington, C 
Po Ry Ex. 
352 Wyckoff, Ber; Ex. 
160 Wykertown, Sussex, N W Po. 
462 Yardville, Mercer, C Po RyEx. 
Yellow Brook, Monmouth, 0 


Ry Ex. 
184 Rorkions, Salem, S W Po Ry 
x. 
Zigsem, Bergen, N EPo. 


indicate that portion of the State in which the county is situated, 
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